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By  Appointment 

Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment  By  Appointment 

Silversmiths  Silversmiths 
To  the  late  King  George  VI  To  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 

George  II  Tea  Tray 


London,  date  1751.    Maker:  Edward  Wakelin 
Length:  25 i  inches.    Width:  21  inches.    Weight:  162£  ozs. 
Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Jones,  Co.  Worcester. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 

Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

No/e  .—Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

Hi 


BRIDGE  OF  TOLEDO 
Original  water-colour  by  David  Roberts  for  his  'Sketches  in  Spain',  1837 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.1 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ.  LONDON 
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By  Appointment 
antiquaries  of  chinese  art 

TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 

to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


.JOHN  SPARKS 

CljimSe  WotU  of  art 


LTD. 


An  exceptionally  fine  old  Chinese  pale  green  jade  vase  i 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD    :   A.D.  1736-1795. 


r  with  russet-brown  markings. 
Height:  Hi  inches. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street, 
London,  W.i 

Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  4018       Telegrams:  '  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  Londo 


Chinese  green  jade  vase  with  monster-head  handles  supporting  loose  rings 
the  body  carved  with  a  modified  form  of  the  t'ao  t'ieh  seen  in  early  bronzes 
Height  10J  inches. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


1719  1752  1730 

1768 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


VII 


ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 


This  fine  quality  Diamond  Spray  Brooch  of  the 
Louis  XVI  period  is  part  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  antique  jewellery  displayed  at  "112". 
A  visit  of  inspection  would  be  appreciated. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 
THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.l       TELEPHONE  •  REGENT  3021 
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GEORGE  HENRY  HARLOW,  A.R.A. 
(1787-1819) 
Canvas  30  x  25  inches 

M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 

IX 


Henry  Addington,  1st  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Prime  Minister, 
1st  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1801-1804 

by 

FRANCIS  WHEATLEY,  R.A.,  1778 
Canvas  50  X  40  ins. 


GOODEN  and  FOX  LTD. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  7  236 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,    S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 


PAUL  DE  LAMERIE 


MAVON 


PARIS 


Secretaire  a  doucine  de  forme  mouFementee,  marquete  en 
feuilles  dans  des  encadrements  de  Jilets,  orne  de  bronzes 
cise/es  er  dores  .  Dessus  en  marbre  .  Ranee  rose  .  Escampilles 
de  L.Boudin  et  J.B.Tuarr  .  Epoque  Louis  XV. 


Jean-Baptiste  DIETTE 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS 
7  rue  Saint-Anastase 
PARIS  3e 


Founded  in  1852 


S.  RACHAT 

52  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris  8e 
Tel.  ANJ  06.65 


FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D  ART 
CURIOSITIES 
PORCELAIN 
BIBELOTS 
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X    Established  for  nearlj  half  a  ceatuiy  in  the  City 


Imperial  J^arade,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.c.4_ 
iVNTIQUE  SIEVE] 


liiiiiiiiiiiii 


CENTRAL  2745 


LEONARD  WYBURD  ltd 


(Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd.) 

ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DELFT  W ARE 

REPAIRS 
AND 
RESTORATIONS 


A  rare  and  exceptionally  low  oak 
Gateleg  Table  and  a  child's 
Windsor  Armchair  in  yew. 


181   SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Belgravia  3217 
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TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  •INVOCATION,  London 
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DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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MAPLE 


A  corner  of  one  of  our 
extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l 

MAYFAIR   SHOWROOMS:    5   GRAFTON    STREET,    BOND   STREET,  W.l 


PARIS  AND 
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UENOS  AIRES 


^  M 
XVI 


BOUCH  ERON 

Jeweller 


From  our  collection  of  fine  emerald  cut  diamonds. 


180,  New  Bond  Street,  London 


PARIS  .  BIARRITZ  .  NEW  YORK 

XVII 


(LEFT)  Vase,  with  cover,  in  lapis  lazuli  of 
supreme  quality.  Extremely  rare 
in  shape  and  of  pure  blue  colour. 
It  is  engraved  in  gold  with  char- 
acters of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung.  The  vase  is  in  mint  condi- 
tion. 

Size  without  stand:  Height  1 1  ins. 
Width  4  ins. 

(BELOW)    A  fine  Vase,  in  dark  green  jade 
with  rust  markings,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bamboo  pole. 
Ming  Dynasty,  circa  a.d.  1550. 
Height  1 1 1  ins.  Max.  width  4|  ins. 


(Formerly  both  Vases 
belonged  to  the  Collection 
of  the  Prince  of  Kabarovsk.) 


mm 


FOR 
SALE 


Please  apply,  in  first  instance,  to: 

BOX  NO.  6975, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR, 

28-30  GROSYENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  l820 


*  Near  Cheam,  Surrey  ' 

by 

RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A. 

Canvas  size  33  x  57  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  )i)2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

b  xix 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 


HYDE    PARK    26  79 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


BRUSSELS  :  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

by 

JAMES  BAKER  PYNE 

1800-1870 

View  of  the  River  Thames  looking  up  King's  Reach  towards  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  right,  barges  and  lighters  on  the  river. 
Signed.    Size  36  X  52  inches. 
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By  Appointment  Silversmiths  &  /ewe//erj  to  the  late  King  George 


Aspr 


,  Old 
Silver 
Cream  Jugs 


Cast  and  chased  by 
Thomas  England 
Weight  7.15  ozs.    Date  C.1740 

2  Cast  and  chased  by  W.C. 
Weight  8.35  ozs.        Date  1746 

3  Cast  and  chased  by  Isaac  Duke 
Weight  6.70  ozs.        Date  1745 


4  Cast  and  chased  by  Charles  Hillan 
Weight  4.65  ozs.  Date  1739 

5  Cast  and  chased,  rare,  possibly  by 
Isaac  Davenport 

Weight  6.65  ozs.  Date  1720 

6  Cast  and  chased,  rare,  probably  by 
Sprimont.  Traces  of  gilding 
Weight  7.50  ozs.        Date  C.1730 


ASPREY     &  COMPANY 


LIMITED     •  165/169 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  6767 


NEW     BOND     STREET     •  LONDON 

Cables:  Cullens,  London 


•    w  1 

XXI 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


MANHEIM 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


RARE  EXAMPLES  OF  18tk-CENTURY  EARLY  PERIOD  BLUE- AND- WHITE  WORCESTER  PORCELAIN 

Pair  of  unusual  Cornucopiae  decorated  with  raised  pastoral  scenes,  and  borders  and  sprays  of  flowers  in  blue.        inches  high. 

Circa  1755. 

Fine  circular  Tureen  and  Cover,  decorated  with  exotic  birds  in  blue.  The  finial  is  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  reclining  on  shells 
and  foliage.     8  inches  high,  12  inches  wide.     Circa  1755. 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 
WEST    HALKIN    ST.  S.W.I 

SLOANE    45 1 1 
CABLES:    TUTORIZED,    KNIGHTS,  LONDON 


ANTIQUES  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
CURTAINS      INTERIOR  DECORATION, 
ETC. 

Fine  quality  Sheraton  mahogany 
Bonheur  de  Jour  fitted  2  cupboards 
containing  drawers,  mirror  back,  all 
in  original  condition. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND 
OBJETS  U  ART 


0 


FABERGE  AGATE  VASE  AND  COVER 
with  enamelled  gold  mounts.     65  inches  high 
Workmaster  H.  Wigstrom 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  May  fair  0458 

.win 


George  II  and  George  III  period  Silver. 


JEWELLERY       •       FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER       •  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Sussex  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS,  BRIGHTON 


Telephone  :  Brighton  2561  I 


Telegrams  :  Sussex  Goldsmiths,  Brighton 


LIBRAIRIE 

Saint-Germain-des-Pres 
184  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris 


Modern  Illustrated  Editions 

Books  on  the  Fine  Arts 
• 

Reproductions  of 

Old  Master  Paintings 
• 

Bibliographic  Information  Service 

Prompt  Delivery  to  all  Countries 


A  complete  survey  by 

E.  A.  ENTWISLE 

With  an  introduction  by 
Sacheverell  Sitwell 


Fully  illustrated  in  colour 
and  black  and  white 


30A 


An  Illustrated  Prospectus  is  available 

ARTHUR  BARKER 

30  MUSEUM  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
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M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  breakfront  Bookcase.    Width:  8  feet  2  inches.    Height:  8  feet. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Phone  London 

XXV 


JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  jeweu-ek  <«o  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Antique  i§>ilber 

An  early  George  III  COFFEE  POT  in  perfect  condition 
Date  1769 
Weight  27  00  ounces 
Makers  Louisa  Courtauld  and  George  Cowless 
Price  upon  application 

56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


Telegrams  : 
PEARL  Manchester 


P.  H.  GILL1NGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        *'  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750                                  Telephone:  61952 

€.  &  D.  O'DONOGIUTE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 

L.  LOEWENTHAL 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 
4  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  17S1 


1 8th-CENTUR  Y 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


A  pair  of  fine  eighteenth-century 
mahogany  Armchairs.    36  in.  high 
at  centre  back.  25  in.  wick 
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SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK,  1599-1641 
A  superb  sketch  in  oils  of 
rus,  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  as  St.  Bonaventura  receiving  the  Host 
From  the  Collection  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart. 


RONALD  A.  LEE 

ORMELEY  LODGE,  HAM  COMMON,  SURREY 

Tel.:  Kingston  3609  Member  of  B. A. D. A. 


THE  ART  OF 

THOMAS  GIRTIN 

Thomas  Girtin  &  David  Loshak 

The  fullest  biographical  and  critical  account 
yet  attempted  of  the  central  figure  of  the  English 
water-colour  school,  with  the  first  detailed 
catalogue  of  his  surviving  works  (over  600 
entries).  The  biographical  chapters  draw  on 
particularly  authoritative  sources,  but  the  book 
goes  beyond  the  minutiae  of  connoisseurship 
and  biography,  to  study  phenomena  of  style 
from  a  broad  historical  standpoint  and  to 
analyse  influences  on  the  nature  of  water- 
colour.  Colour  frontispiece  and  109  illustrations. 
[Ready  late  November.]  50s.  net. 


TONE  AND  COLOUR 
IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 
F.  Merlin  Haines,  ph.d. 

Mainly  for  the  student,  but  also  for  the  teacher 
and  experienced  painter,  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  deciding  the  apparent  tones  and 
colours  of  objects  in  the  open  air.  Foreword 
by  Stephen  Bone,  colour  frontispiece  and  22 
diagrams.  [Ready  early  December]  10s.  6d.  net. 

ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD, 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD,  3  EST.  1903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer s9  Association^  Ltd.) 


A  rare  Sheraton  mahogam  eomrnodr.  nf  serpentine  shape;  fitted  top  drawer;  3/f 


By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


Antique  Brazilian  topaz  and  real  pearls,  brooch  and  ear-rings 

CAMEO  CORNER 


26  MUSEUM  STREET, 
Closed  all  day  Saturday 


LONDON,  W.C.I 
Tel:  MUSeum  0401 


THE  LEFEVRE 
GALLERY 


DURING  DECEMBER 


RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY 


TOMAS  HARRIS 


it 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Cables:  Drawings,  London  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT&SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  4527  and  S926 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


A  VERY  FINE  GEORGE  II 
MAHOGANY  BUREAU  BOOKCASE 
Circa  1730 

On  each  side  of  the  shaped  glass  are  two 
swags  carv  ed  and  gilt  with  flowers,  fruit 
and  foliage,  and  suspended  trom  ribbon 
ties.  A  notable  feature  is  the  finely  en- 
graved metal  inlay  to  the  flap  of  the 
bureau,  of  which  the  workmanship  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  ;  the  piece  still  retains 
its  original  handles. 

Height  V  7'     Width  3 '  0"     Depth  2 '  0* 


An  invitation  to  look  round  their  extensive  galleries  is  extended  to  all  those  interested  in  ANTIQUES 


Crotvn    Derby    dessert  service, 
circa    1810,    unusually  complete. 
One  of  our   many  fine  antique 
services. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

Grantham  Place   •    Park  Lane  ^ 

{Piccadilly  End)  ■  London  W.l  § 

.    GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  4345/6  § 

§  § 


English  Stained  and 
Painted  Glass 

CHRISTOPHER  WOODFORDE  305.  net 

80  half-tone  plates  and  coloured  frontispiece 

'.  .  .  Dr  Woodforde  does  not  confine  himself 
to  the  supreme  period  of  stained  glass,  the 
mediaeval.  In  fact,  he  runs  rapidly  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  art,  with  a  chapter 
on  every  century  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twentieth.    This  is  excellent.' 

LAURENCE  whistler  in  Time  and  Tide 


The  Painter's  Workshop 

W.  G.  CONSTABLE  215.  net 

'.  .  .  here  is  the  synthesis  that  many  of  us  have 
desired  between  the  humanity  of  art-history 
and  the  application  of  science.' 

IAN  RAWLINS  in  the  Burlington  Magazine 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


You  are  cordially  invited 
to 

SCHIDLOF 
GALLERIES 

13  PARK  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.. 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  2331 

FINE  PICTURES,  DRAWINGS, 
MINIATURES  OF  ALL  PERIODS 
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WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


W^t  ®lh  Starter  g>fjop 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers  and  Fenders 
always  in  stock 


A  most  unusual  Flagon. 
Touch-mark    dated    17 14 
with  stag  in  beaded  circle. 
Perfect  condition. 
Height :  8|  inches. 

A  remarkable  Paten  Plate. 
Circa  1680.     Diameter:  7 
inches. 
Touch-mark:  R.T.  in 
beaded  circle. 


13  x  15  ins. 


P.  VAN  SCHENDEL 


SIGNED 


WILLIAMS  &  SON 

2  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

TEL.:  HYDE  PARK  5751 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     ::     PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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Hepplewhite  mahogany  double-sided  writing-table  with  four  drawers.    5  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  deep 

From  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 


RODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI 


Tel  SLOane  1234 


Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


The  World' s  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   FOR.      B  OOK.  8  « 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

ALL  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 

Gift  Boohs 

19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    ic    Open  9-6  (Jncl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorersvto}the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS. 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.l 

Gerrard  3813 


A  Ferma  Sweater  ^ 

is  a,  fumdsome  cjamwvt. 

Inherited  craftsmanship  and  highest 
quality  wool  produce  the  character 
garments  of  our  Fernia  range,  worthy 
additions  to  your  wardrobe.  Fashioned 
Cardigans,  Pullovers,  Slipovers,  Socks, 
and  Golf  Hose,  an  attractive  range  in  a 
variety  of  colours.  Sweater  illustrated 

about  63/-J'ullovcrs-Longsleeves.Crcwor 'VNcck 
Slipovers— V  Neck  only 


dTiuo  Steeply 


If  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  C.l, 
"Two  Steeples"  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicesterj.hire 


TO      ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  L0HD0N,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  4966  (  10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  ■  GLASGOW 


A    SEAT  OF 


1  S  T  I  N  C  T  I  0  N 


HORSEHAIR  SEATINGS 

FURNITURE 

Id  stripes,  or  rich  yet  subdued  patterns.    Hard  wear  with 
lality  appearance,  according  well  with  the  modern  or  antiqw 
d   in   a    wide    range   of  colours  with  black  or  grey  hai 


JOHN  BOYD  &C0  LTD  CASTLE  CARY 

SOMERSET  f  % 

TELEPHONE  !09 


HI.  (  i  IXN'I  IISSIM  K.  1. uiu.irv.  19 


mwwmsM  mm  m  m  m  u  n  ia 


One  of  a  set  of  four  late-18th- 
century  Carved  Pinewood 
Doorways,  complete  with 
original  pairs  of  Mahogany 
Doors  of  fine  faded  colour. 

These  are  really  magnificent 
and  of  superb  quality,  as  can 
be  seen  in  enlarged  detail. 

From  Coldbrook  Park,  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Over-all  Height  8  ft.  \\  in. 
Over-all  Width    4  ft.  1  in. 

We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury and  during  this  period  we  have  acquired 
a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Work-  of  \rt. 
Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  ol 
old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in  period 
Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  col- 
lection of  decorative  ironwork  and  garden 
ornaments  is  widelv  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  RD..  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone  :  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Also  at  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3 
Telephone  :  KEN.  7388 


CHELSEA 


ft  % 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES  AND  BONBONNIERES 

We  are  interested  in  acquiring  similar  examples  of  fine  quality 

Wtttfreti  William*  (Antiques;) 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH     STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 
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WORCESTER 


,  size  Circa  1 

TURK  AND  COMPANION 

An  Important  Discovery  .  .  . 

The  Woman  bears  the  hitherto  unrecorded  impressed  mark  I.T.  These  letters  are 
possibly  the  initials  of  the  mysterious  'Mr.  Tebo\  and  may  well  prove  to  be  the  link 
leading  to  his  eventual  identification 

A  similar  pair  in  the  British  Museum  is  marked  T° 

mtfreb  MlliamS  (Antiques:) 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38     SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAN 


Cussom 


FIFTH  OF  SERIES 


AVERY  FINE  late  17th  century  Italian  cheek  as  shown,  the  message  of  the  fan  is 

fan,  hand  painted  "au  pointille"  on  "No!"  Colour  photograph  by  courtesy 

chicken  skin  with  a  design  of  Venus  and  of  J.  Duvelleroy,  reproduced  for  your 

Bacchus.   When  rested  against  the  left  pleasure  by  the  makers  of 


Cusson! 


IMPERIALfaEATHER 


TOILET  SOAP 


LUXURY 
THAT  LASTS 


Booklet  "The  Language  oj  the  Fun"  available  on  request  in 

CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84  BROOK  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  Wl 


The  Christmas  present 
for  yourfarticukr  friends 

THE  "THREE  CASTLES 

CIGARETTES 


50  CIGARETTES 

ATTRACTIVELY  WRAPPED  j 

1  9/9Jd. 

100  CIGARETTES 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  j 

j             19  7d. 

W.  D.4H.O  W,lls.  Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobocco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland),  Ltd. 


MARLBOROUGH  POUT 

CA  vintage  character  wine  for  any  connoisseur 


"Jacobite  Cycle  Club  glass  c.1740. 

Engraved  with  rose  (symbolising  James  III)  and  two 
buds  (symbolising  Prince  Charles  Edward  and 
—  .  2^  Prince  (later  Cardinal)  Henry,  Duke  of  York  (entered 
~rfr^<i  N  1  nuTv1'  ot  Iconic  1747).  an  °->k  leaf  and  the  pass-word 
V  (ffifty   ^  '  Fiat '  of  the  Cycle  Club.  The  toast  of  the  Club 

■~SC  ^jt!>j&j    '  The  King  over  the  Water '  was  drunk  by  each  member 
standing  and  holding  his  glass  over  a  central 
bowl  and  giving  the  pledge  '  The  King '  and 
subsequently  kissing  the  oak  leaf  on  the  glass.  " 


Our  current  List  is  available  on  request. 

DAVID  SANDEMAN  4  SON  LTD 

64  PALL  MALL  SWl     Telephone  Whitehall  6937-9 

at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  I'alace,  and  at 

53-59  MILLAR  STREET  GLASGOW 

ESTABLISHED   1 82 1 
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A.   MAURICE  CO. 

7H    WIG  MO  RE    STREET,    L.OMDOM.    W.  1 


Carpet 
Specialists 


Exquisite  books  {or  Christmas  qtiin^  tf%? 


Great  Paintings 

from  the 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

erf.  by  H.  Cairns  &  J.  Walker 


Aspects  of 
Chinese 
Painting 

By  Alan  Priest 

Delightful  essays 
from  the  pen  of  an 
expert.  52s.  6d. 


=HOLBEI N  ART  BOOKS 

In  superb  English  editions 

WaterCOlours  each  volume  I  U"  X  8J 

.  32  colour-plates 

and  pastels  ^5S 

DURER  CEZANNE 
DEGAS 


Drawings    each  volume  l0"  *  7"    50  rePL°- 

  auctions.  1 5s. 

DAUMIER  GOYA 


African  Art  ETPSS1S: 
ByW.Schmalenbach  Zl^ll*  phot7«£ 


Nutting's 
Furniture  Treasury 

The  famous  reference  on  American 
antiques,  now  in  a  one-volume  un- 
abridged edition.  10J"  x  7|".  1.500 
pages,  5,000  illus.  76s.  6d. 


Baroque  & 
Rococo 

in  Latin  America 
By  Pal  Kelemen 

Architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting, 
'  the  many  photo- 
graphs are  a  sheer 
delight 302  pages, 
760  illus.      1 1 5s.  6d. 


Ask  your  bookstore     •     Information  available  from 

JAe  Macmittan  Catnpxmy,  •  Ateiv  cl^.%k 

London  Branch     .     10  South  Audley  Street     .     London,  W.l 
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Maty  Wtlli* 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


EARLY- 15TH-CENTURY  CARVED  W  OOD 
German.       Original  Polychrome 
A  very  rare  specimen 


FRANCESCO  GUARDI 

'  Rocky  landscape ' 
Canvas,  20f  x  28  inches 


WILLIAM     HALLSBOROUGH  LTD 

12     PICCADILLY     ARCADE,     LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  Grosvenor  1923  Cables  :  Pictorio,  London 


SYDNEY  I.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  Bronze  T'ing,  incised  with  formalized  cloud  pattern  in  bands 
and  circular  medallion  of  fret  on  the  lid,  with  green  encrustration. 
Period  of  the  Warring  States.    9  in.  high.  Perfect. 
We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese 
Antiquities,  and  welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


HENRY  SPENCER 

*  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinshamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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COURT  JEWELLERS 


to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  appointment 
•  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


French  late- 18th-century  Callot  figure  of  a  monkey 
in  gold  as  a  Chinese  Market  Gardener  colourfully 
enamelled  and  bearing  tiny  pearl  grapes  and  a 
mother-of-pearl  basket  filled  with  jewels  represent- 
ing fruit,  the  head  and  chest  two  baroque  pearls. 
This  enchanting  figure  stands  upon  a  baroque 
pearl  and  lapis-lazuli  base,  which  is  set  on  its 
underside  with  a  diamond  figured  mother-of-pearl 
panel. 
Height  2  jg  in. 


A  charming  Louis  XVI  Necessaire,  rectangular, 
of  striated  bluish  agate  with  chiselled  gold  mounts, 
the  lid  with  floral  sprays  in  precious  stones,  the 
fittings  including  two  gold  scent-bottles. 
2-&  X  if  X  2|  in.  high. 


Jousting.    An  Automaton  Repeater,  by  Achard 
of  Geneva.    When  the  pendant  is  pressed,  two 
knights   in    armour  on    horseback    tilt   at  each 
other  and  another  figure  below  raises  his  trumpet 
to  proclaim  the  victor.      Coloured  gold,  extremely 
rare. 
2\  in.  diameter. 
These  types  of  disappearing  figures  are  seen  in 
similar  watches  illustrated  on  pp.   34-35  of  Le 
Monde  des  Automates,  Vol.  II. 


Illustrated  above  :  Dwarf  Candelabra,  after  Matthew  Boulton,  two-light  or 
three-light,  height  6.1  in.,  £21.10.0  pair.  Three-piece  Condiment  Set,  £9.5.0. 
Engraved  oval  Tray  with  pierced  border,  6i  in.,  £2.15.0;  9I  in.,  £4.2.6; 
13  in.,  £7.  Butter  Dish  with  revolving  lid,  plain  or  engraved,  £4.17.6. 
Casket  or  Sweet  Dish,  £3.12.6.  Engraved  Tea  and  Coffee  Service, 
medium  size,  four  pieces,  £44.  Engraved  oval  Tray  with  handles,  £22.10.0. 
Illustrated  brochure  on  request. 

SILVERSMITHS  .  JEWELLERS  .  WATCHMAKERS 

1 39-141  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
REPRODUCTIONS 

These  fine  reproductions  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  silver-plated  on  copper, 
are  worthy  of  the  originals  in  craftsmanship  and  in  some  cases  are 
made  from  the  original  dies. 

Illustrated  below  :  Sauce-boat  on  9-in.  tray,  £7. 1 7.6.  Embossed  afternoon  Tea-set, 
pint  size,  3  pieces,  £29.10.0.  Coffee-pot,  £16.10.0.  Engraved  Tray,  £15.15.0. 
Sauce-boat  on  three  feet,  £8.  Three-piece  Condiment  Set,  £6.  '  Silent  Butler' 
Serving  Dish,  7  in.  x  5  in.,  £8;  9!  in.  x  6]  in.,  £11. 


Savoiwerie  Louis  XV,  4W.50  x  4m.,  polychrome  flowers  0 
ivory  background,  with  blue  and  yellow  leafwork  bordei 

CATAN 

129  CHAMPS  ELYSEES 
PARIS  VHIe 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS"  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I 
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H.  W.  KEIL 

LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY    •  WORCS. 

Tel.:  Broadway  2108 

For  the  collector  we  can  offer  an  exceptionally 
interesting  18th-century  breakfront  bookcase  of 
small  size,  having  a  calendar  inset  in  the  shaped 
cornice,  signed  bv  Bance  of  Hungerford. 

Length  7  ft.  1  in.      Height  7  ft.  7  in.       Depth  1  ft.  44  in. 

Specialists  in  Fine  I  Jth-century 
FURNITURE  and  METAL  WORK 

also  at 

131  PROMENADE 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Qiieens  Hotel 

CHELTENHAM 

Tel.:  2509 

Specialists  in  1  Sth-ccnturv  Furniture 
Interior  Decoration 


ration  is  of  a  fine  \-jth- century  oak  court  cupboard  of  outstanding  colour  and  quality. 
3.      Initial  W.K.      Length  5  ft.  3  in.      Height  c  ft.  ri  in.      Depth  ift.  n£  in. 


Mahogany  four-pillar  dining-table  with  three  original  leaves 


SPEC M A  Li  ST 
#  V 

BOOKCASES 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  3221 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul  Storr, 
Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and  carriage  paid 
including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended  to.  No  silver  duty  on 
antiques.  Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Box  No.  6976. 

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints  of 
models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Designers,  Illustrators,  Modellers,  and  Art 
Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition  and  design.  Particulars  to 
applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mentioning  The  Connoisseur,  BCM-Palette, 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by  arrange- 
ment. Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3.  Primrose  3251. 


Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway,  Providence, 
R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Take  up  Watercolour.  Six  famous  artists  teach  you  by  post.  Pupils  of  all  ages 
find  the  course  a  sheer  joy,  easy,  inexpensive.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Art. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free.  Press  Art  School  Ltd.  (Dept.  Con.  4),  Tudor  Hall, 
London,  S.E.23. 

Wanted,  Eighteenth-  and  earlv-nineteenth-centurv  Buttons.  Write:  Gene  O'Brien, 
6981  Seaview  Terrace,  Seattle  6,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Wanted,  Ancient  Bronzes — Greek.  Roman  Etruscan,  Chinese.  Will  buy,  sell,  swap 
Renaissance,  Neapolitan  copies  of  classical  bronzes.  Write  B.  Bernstein,  73-39 
178th  Street,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Second-hand  Books  on  Porcelain,  Furniture,  Costume;  also  fine  illustrated  books 
suitable  for  presentation.  Many  bargains.  Lists  free.  Brown  &  Lawrence,  52  New 
Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N.9. 
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Essential  for  Collectors,  Handbook  to  Hall-marks  on  Plate  (Chaffers),  13s.  ($2.00); 

Handbook  of  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (500  marks),  25s.  6d. 
($3-75),  post  free.  Reeves,  ia  Norbury  Crescent,  London,  S.W.16. 

World-famous  Horn  Souvenir  Business  for  sale  as  going  concern,  in  Braemar, 
Aberdeenshire.  Particulars  from  Messrs.  Gray  &  Kellas,  Solicitors,  12  Bon  Accord 
Crescent,  Aberdeen. 

For  Sale.  To  U.S.A.  Private  collection  of  100  Paper-weights.  Clichy,  St.  Louis,  and 
Bacarrat:  detailed  lists  available.  Box  No.  6977- 

'Connoisseur.'  Wanted  to  acquire,  Old  and  New  Copies.  Fairhurst,  741  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  (New  York).  Telephone:  Regent  7-5514. 

Tewkesbury.  Antique  Business  dealing  chiefly  in  maps,  prints  and  furniture. 
Freehold  sixteenth-century  half-timbered  premises  with  living  accommodation. 
Capable  of  considerable  expansion.  Price,  including  goodwill,  fixtures,  stock,  etc., 
£3,250.  Pattison  &  Co.,  139  North  End  Road,  London,  W.14.  Fulham  4026. 
For  Sale.  Miniature  and  Oil  of  H.M.  King  Edward  VII;  also  Miniature  of  the 
Countess  of  Warwick  (originals).  Box  No.  6978. 

Wanted.  Eighteenth-century  hanging  shelf,  width  not  to  exceed  24  inches,  satinwood, 
Sheraton  preferred.  R.  G.  Pack,  5  Searles  Road,  Darien,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Saraakhs  Purdah.  Genuine  antique,  NOT  modern  copy.  Bond,  Dormer  Cottage, 
Grove  Road,  Surbiton.    Elmbridge  8699. 


Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  most  b,  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  (  ONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  $lth 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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Plage  de  Villervillc  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY,  1875  15  x  26  inches 

From  the  Alexander  Young  Collection 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  Lm 

Paintings  and  Watercolours  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  Early  English  Watercolours 

148    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

Established  1876  (Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Tel.:  Mayfair  5116 
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LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


carved  Statuary 

Adam 
Chimneypiece 
from  an  old  house 
in  Anglesey. 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cable.',:  Prattique,  Londc 


Tel..  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always 
pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings 
of  all  types. 


La  Rue  Royale,  Paris 
by 

HENRI  LE  SIDANER 

Canvas  size  36  x  51  inches.      92  x  130  centimetres 
Illustrated  in  Camille  Mauclair's  'Le  Sidaner',  page  37 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lt.l. 


43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address  :  NEWI'IC,  PICCY,  LONDON 
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CECIL    DAVIS    3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


THE 

ENGLISH  CERAMIC  CIRCLE 

Copies  of  the  individual  Transactions  Nos.  I— IV  E.P.C. 
and  1-9  E.C.C.  may  be  bought  for  £1  each,  while  copies 
of  No.  10  E.C.C,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  of 
Vol.  3,  Parts  I  and  II,  of  the  E.C.C,  recently  published, 
will  cost  £2  each.  Alternatively  the  first  14  Transactions 
may  be  obtained  in  three  Bound  Buckram  Volumes,  viz.: 

No.  I.  Volume  containing  E.P.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  I  to  IV  at  £5 
No.  I.  Volume  containing  E.C.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  1  to  5  at  £5 
No.  II.  Volume  containing  E.C.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  6  to  10  at  £5 
and  E.C.C.  Transactions  Vol.  3,  Part  I,  unbound 

at  £2 

alsoE.C.C.  Transactions  Vol.  5,  Part  II,  unbound 

at  /> 

The  sole  distributors  for  the  world,  excluding  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  are: 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
12  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i 
For  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada: 

Messrs.  Jas.  A.  Lewis  &  Son,  Inc. 
57  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 
The  E.C.C.  Exhibition  Catalogue,  ig48,  may  be  obtained  from: 
Messrs.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Ltd. 
68-74  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 

at  £G  6s.  od. 


WE  BUY  QUALITY  PAINTINGS 

WITH    MEDICAL,    SURGICAL  AND 
PHARMACOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS 

Send  detailed  offers  and  photographs  to  : 

STAMPAM  ERICA 

VIA   CESARE    BATTISTI  I 
TORINO,  ITALY 


MYERS & CO  •  (BOOKSELLERS)  LTD. 
80  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Telegrams:  Cables: 

Mayfair  2931  Myersliber,  Wesdo,  London  Myersliber,  London 


RARE  BOOKS  &  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 
FINE  PRINTS  &  EARLY  MAPS 


We  are  always  willing  to  purchase  Libraries  and  smaller 
collections:  Catalogues  issued  at  regular  intervals 
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A  very  fine  William  and  Mary  Cabinet  on  stand,  with  parquetry  veneers  in  Princes  wood. 
Size:  5  ft.  1\  in.  high.    3  ft.  10|  in.  wide.    2  ft.  94  in.  deep. 


1879  JJiTTIjE^^  {From  South  Audley  Street) 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 

PICTURES     •     OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE     •     WORKS  OF  ART 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

3iristf)  Mate 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


An  early  Regency  period  ormolu  Chandelier  with  cut-glass 
sconces  for  seven  lights,  dressed  with  pear-drop  chains  of  fine 
quality.  Height:  5  ft.  I  in.  Diameter:  2  ft.  6  in. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

/Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

V  High  St.  Station  ;  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


rine  Walnut  early- 1  Nth-century  Bureau  Bookc 
Original  Mirrors  and  Handles 


CHARLES   I   GALLERIES  and  ST.   MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 

CHESTER 


Telephone : 
Chester  22836  and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc,'  Chester 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


UNDER  NINE  REIGNS 


FULL  CRY'  by  R.  B.  DAVIS,  R.B.A.      30  X  47  in.  Canvas 


A\  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W.I  (M2a4y57ir)  and  at  10  Clare  St.,  Bristol; 


The  perfect 
New  Year  Gift . . . 

for  someone,  at  home  or  overseas,  who  shares 
your  interest  in  art  and  antiques  is  a  regular 
subscription  to 

THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  subscription  for  the  year  (8  issues)  is 
$13.50.  We  will  arrange  for  a  copy  of  each 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur  to  be  sent  off 
immediately  upon  publication.  Subscription 
orders  for  your  friends — and  for  yourself  if 
you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  or  if  your 
subscription  has  nearly  expired — will  be  dealt 
with  promptly  by 

The  Connoisseur  Subscription  Dept. 
250  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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LOUIS  JOSEPH 


JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  'mountain'  jade,  the  reverse  side  carved  with  the  other 
three  'Five  Great  Ministers'.      Palest   green  colour. 
Actual  size.  Price  £45. 

One  of  a  small  collection  of  18th-  and  19th-century 
Mountain  carvings  which  may  be  bought  separately. 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  SW.l 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 
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SLOane  4192 


N1IRBEHT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

:  Hyde  Park  5744.  Established  1905.  Cables:  Norfishart,  Lo 


LAING 

TORONTO 


Mary  Cassall 

Monet 
Fantin  Latour 
Dufy 
Seago 
Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghojf 
Lawrence 
Daubigny 

Opie 
Cropsey 
Hoppner 
T is  sot 

— and  other  important  paintings. 
Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


VIEW  OF  TABLE  BAY  AND  CAPE  TOWN  WITH  SHIPPING 
Late  XVIII  Century.  Gouache 
Size  12f  X  20|  ins. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989.  Cables:  'SABINUS  London'. 


SUGAR  PLANTATION  IN  JAMAICA 
Watercolour,  Signed  '  Hy.  Schioche ' 
Size  13£  X  19|  ins. 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  'mountain'  jade,  the  reverse  side  carved  with  the  other 
three  'Five  Great  Ministers'.      Palest  green  colour. 
Actual  size.  Price  £45. 


One  of  a  small  collection  of  18th-  and  19th-century 
Mountain  carvings  which  may  be  bought  separately. 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  SW.l 


Early  Florentine.    Pane],  31  x  18J  inches  (79  x  46  cm.) 
Exhibited  last  year  at  the  Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts,  Antwerp 


IMORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  5744.  Established  1905.  Cables:  Norfisharl,  London. 


TORONTO 
• 

Mary  Cassatt 

Monet 
Fantin  Latour 

Dufy 

Seago 

Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghqff 
Lawrence 
Daubigny 

Opie 
Cropsey 
Hoppner 

Tissot 

— and  other  important  paintings. 
Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 
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VIEW  OF  TABLE  BAY  AND  CAPE  TOWN  WITH  SHIPPING 
Late  XVIII  Century.  Gouache 
Size  12f  X  20$  ins. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989.  Cables:  'SABINUS  London'. 


SUGAR  PLANTATION  IN  JAMAICA 
Watercolour,  Signed  '  Hy.  Schioche  ' 
Size  13i  X  19|  ins. 


LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD 


A  George  I  finely  carved  mahogany  Side  Table  with  original  grey  marble 
Width  5  ft.        Back  to  front  2  ft.  6  in.        Height  2  ft.  8A  ir. 


I  O    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone:  GROSVEN  OR  2311 


Telegrams:  KNIG HTI  QUE,  AUDLEY,  LONDON 


Cables:  KNIGHTI  QUE,  LONDON 


ROFFE  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 

THE  VIGO  ART  GALLERIES 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD.) 


An  antique  English  hand-tufted  carpet,  floral  medallion  and  corners 
in  pastel  colours  on  light  blue  background     Size  n'  4"  X  9'  10". 
Specialists  in  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  and  EUROPEAN  CARPETS 
and  RUGS,  TAPESTRIES  and  EMBROIDERIES 


6a  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  KEG  4951  Telegrams:  Viarllerie,  Piccy,  London 


DAVID  DLACK  &  SONS 

1  IS  I  i;  I  I  \<„  I  O  \  GARDENS 
IV  E  1¥    It  O  TV  D    STREET.  W.I 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 

in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 

Works  of  Art. 
"A"  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

BERNARD  BLACK 

64  WEST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 
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LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF 

THE  LANSDOWNE  COLLECTION 

OPENING:  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8th 
PRIVATE  VIEW:  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  7th 


JAN  GOSSART  called  MABUSE  (c.  1472-1536) 
THE  BANKER 
Panel,  25  X  19  inches 
One  of  many  masterpieces  in  the  Exhibition 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43    OLD    BOND    STREET   and    3   ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON  W  1 

Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON'  ^  ^  M  *  Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 


LIX 


ROLAND  •  BROWSE 
&  DELBAMO 


DISTINGUISHED 
OLD  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS 


J.  Constable 
Wild  Flowers 
17£  x  12$  in. 

No.  7,  Constable  Kxbibition,  Venice  Biennale,  1950 


19  Cork  St.,  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W.l 


Th.  Michau 
(1676  1765) 


Met* 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


KARL  GIRARDET.    Signed  and  dated,  1836. 

Canvas,  47  cms.  X  55  cms. 

Ecole  Buissonniere  —  canton  de  Schwitz 
(Exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1836) 


PAUL  TOUZET 

8  Rue  des  Beaux  Arts 
Paris 

Tel.  :  ODE  55.23 
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OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


Portrait  de  Jeune  Fille 

December  30th  to  January  30th 
ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  OILS  &  WATERCOLOURS 
by  CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS 


\.  MODIOLI  AM,  191S 


Falls  of  Montmorency 
Quebec 

by 

R.  C.  TODD 
Signed 
Canvas  13-^  x  18  inches 


SIDNEY  F.  SABIN 

3  JUBILEE     PLACE     •     KING'S    ROAD     •     CHELSEA     •     LONDON     •     S.W.3      Flaxman  4149 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 

Antique  <©las& 

Specimen  Glasses  for  the  Cabinet 

English  and  Irish  Table  Glass 
French  and  English  Paper-weights 

GLASS  NOTES 

New  subscribers  are  invited  to  place  their  orders 
for  the  next  issue,  No.  14,  due  out  at  the  end  of 
December.  A  priced  check-list  of  glasses  of 
the  Baluster  group  supplements  the  usual  well- 
illustrated  articles  and  notes. 
Price  5/-,  post  free.    (Back  numbers  available.) 


THE  GLORIOUS  MEMORY  OF  KING 
WILLIAM  THAT  ROUTED  THE  IRISH 
AND  FRENCH  ARMIE  AT  THE  BOYNE 
THE  FIRST  OF  JULY  1690 
Height  6\  ins. 


33  MARYLEBONE   HIGH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

WELbeck  6562 
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70     SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :    H  YDe  Park  5288  (Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


A  Flemish  Gothic  Tapestry  in  brilliant  colouring.    Circa  1520.    Size  10  ft.  10  ins.  X  8  ft.  7  ins. 
Another  Tapestry,  of  similar  date,  style  and  colouring,  is  illustrated  in  colour  on  page  243  and  is  referred  to  in  '  The  Connoisseur  s  Diary  '. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES.       SAVONNERIE   and   AUBUSSON    CARPETS.       NEEDLEWORK   and   BROCADES.       ENGLISH   and    FRENCH  FURNITURE. 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.) 


Specialist  in 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
IRISH  GLASS, 
CHANDELIERS, 
CANDELABRA, 
WALL  LIGHTS 
AND 
LUSTRES 


27   DAVIES  STREET 
BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  4489 


rare  pair  of  Double  Magnum  Decanters  with  engraved  thistle,  rose  and  daffodi 
Circa  1750.     I6£  in.  high. 
An  Irish  engraved  Jug,  marked  'WATERLOO  CO.  CORK'.  Circa  1815. 


WELL-KNOWN  LONG-ESTABLISHED  FREEHOLD  ANTIQUE 
BUSINESS  FOR  SALE  AS  A  GOING  CONCERN 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  Cheshire,  16  miles 
from  Manchester.  Established  50  years,  a  most  excellent  clientele 
from  a  wide  surrounding  area.  Sited  in  the  Principal  Trading  Street 
with  frontage  of  27  ft.  Tudor-type  property  with  abundance  of 
well-preserved  oak  beams.  Excellent  lounge  accommodation.  Turn- 
over approximately  £10,500  per  annum,  net  profit  approximately 
£2,000.     Price  Freehold  £9,500,  to  include  goodwill,  etc.,  S.A.V. 

Sole  Agents:  HARRODS  LTD.,  32/36  Hans  Crescent,  Knights- 
bridge,  S.W.I.  Telephone:  Kensington  1490,  extn  820 


LIGHT  .  .  . 
RIGHT  WHERE 
YOU  WANT  IT, 


Collector  and  connoisseur  cannot 
take  chances  and  that  makes 
ANGLEPOISE  as  essential  as  the 
high-powered  magnifying  glass.  Its 
searching  beam  shows  every  detail 
in  high  relief.  For  leisure's  use  its  adjustability 
makes  it  a  '  must '  for  reading  and  writing  in 
perfect  comfort. 

In  Black  or  Cream  or  Cream-and-Gold  from 
94/8d.  all  electricians  and  stores  or  send  for 
Booklet  23. 


'It  moves  in 
the  right  circles 


Sole  Makers:    HERBERT   TERRY    &    SONS    LTD..  REDD1TCH, 


WORCS. 

TA3»C 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


SET  OF  SIX  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS  (Height  10  in.) 
London  Hall-mark,  1761-4.       Maker:  William  Cafe. 


rah  Silver  Plate 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers  Marks 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES  TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

PURCHASED  INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  Only  Address)  Telephone :  H  YDE  PARK  1396 

LXV 


Protect  your  antiques  with 

CUPRINOL 


Cuprinol  Woodworm  Killer  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  w  ood  borers  in  Antique 
Furniture,  panelling  and  old  timber.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  by  Antique  dealers  and  collectors,  and  is  also  the 
most  widely  used  product  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
and  historic  buildings.  Cuprinol  is  easy  and  clean  to 
apply  by  brush  and  cannot  harm  polished 
surfaces.  Obtainable  from  leading 
Antique  Dealers.  Ironmongers  and 
Builders'  Merchants. 


CUPRINOL  LTD 

Terminal  House, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.i 

SLOane  9274 


Ap 


ED  BOY 

REGO. 

TOFFE 

W 


MADE  IN  ENGLAND  and  imported  into  Canada  by   Frank  Barnes 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  622a  Oakwaod  Avenue,  Toronto. 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA.    CLASS    AND    BR1C  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN  S  HOTEL 


TELEPHONE  5049 


de  FRESNES 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'AR  T 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

Trade  en<j 


OF  AYRSHIRE 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

180  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:    KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D'ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

SPECIALIZING    IN    BUILT-IN    FURNITURE,   CURTAINS   &  DRAPES 


VALUATIONS 

FOR  PROBATE  AND  INSURANCE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  VALUATION  OF  FINE  GOLD  AND 
SILVERWARE,    JEWELS,    ETC.,    INCLUDING  ANTIQUES 

OSBORNE 

HERBERT  WAUTHIER,  FELLOW  OF  THE  VALUERS'  INSTITUTE 

1 17  GOWER  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I   .  ENGLAND 


ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


CAMBRIDGE  LITHOGRAPHS 


EDWIN  LaDELL 

jC2.12s.6d.  each  or  jC15.os.od. 

for  the  set  of  six 

THE  HEFFER  GALLERY,  SIDNEY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE 
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A  William  and  Mary  marquetry  long-cased  clock,  106  inches  high  ;  the  movement  by  Sam.  Watson, 
London,  showing  the  days  of  the  month  and  months  of  the  year,  with  brass  and  ormolu  dial  finely 

chased  in  the  spandrels  with  winged  cupids'  masks  and  scroll  foliage. 
Enclosed  in  a  case  'cello-shaped  in  the  lower  part,  inlaid  with  birds  and  flowering  plants  in  marquetry 
of  various  woods  on  a  walnut  ground,  the  hood  with  spirally  turned  columns  at  the  sides,  surmounted 
by  the  reclining  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl  centring  on  an  escutcheon  with  gilded  vase-shaped 
finials  at  the  corners,  supported  on  acorn  feet. 
Samuel  Watson,  of  London  and  Coventry,  was  admitted  to  the  Clockmakers'  Company  in  1687. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

M,  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone:  Western  462  3 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


One  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  Charles  II 
carved  and  gilt  Console  Tables 
with  marble  tops. 

Height  2  ft.  6  in.    Width  4  ft.    Depth  2  ft.  5 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .W.  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


Hare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 


OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 
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2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.   ROC  KE   &   CO.   INC..  560  FIFTH  AVENUE.   NEW  YORK 
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BRACHER   <Sl  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  B 


Tel.:  3724 


A  Rare  JAMES  I  SPICE  BOX,  1617.    Maker  T.I.    Length :  5  ins.    Weight :  7  ozs.  19  dwts. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS 


Est.  1790 


HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B  A  D. A  Ltd. 


A  very  important  early-ISth-centurv  8-livht  brass  chandelier  surmounted  hv 
a  lion.    Extreme  span  2  ft.  8  in.    Height  2  ft.  5  in. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METAL  WARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


The  Bird's  Nest,  by  Mylcs  Birkct  Foster.   Oil  on  panel  10'  X  8*.  Signed 

ERNEST  WILLIS 

FINE  PAINTINGS 
26  BROAD  STREET  BATH  60781 


LX1X 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


Fine  Antique  Bow  Jug  decorated  in  underglaze  blue,  rouge-de-fer  and  gold  in 
Oriental  style.  Marked  with  an  incised  R.  8  inches  high.  Queer  animal's  head  at 
base  of  handle.    (Mint  Condition). 

We  have  many  items  in  Silver,  Jewellery  and  Porcelain,  etc.,  which  make  unique 
and  acceptable  Christmas  gifts. 


IN  PREPARATION 

ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  IX  1953/54 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  eleven 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Bvo,  cloth.  Subscription-price:  £1  15.  Price 
after  publication  in  autumn:  £2  10. 

{Volumes  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-53,  are  also 
available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post  free. 

published  in  Kunst  und   Technik  Verlag, 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 
sole  agents    ALEC    TIRANTI   LTD,  72 

Charlotte    Street,    London,  W.i 

(Mus  1 165) 
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Panel  15  x  10  ins.  PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  Dated  1518 

by 

LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN 

See  Editorial  note  in  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary' 

LEONARD  KOETSER 

FINE  OLD  MASTERS 

13  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9349  Cables:  Leonardius,  London 

I. XXI 


HPHE  CABINET  MAKER  uses  various  kinds  of  wood  for  the  formation 
or  ornamenting  of  his  goods,  but  his  principal  wood  is  Mahogany,  a  species 
of  cedar,  growing  in  the  warmest  parts  of  America.  It  is  found  in  abundance  in 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  famaica,  and  Domingo,  as  well  as  the  Bahamas:  the  trees 
grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  a  great  height.  The  first  use  to  which  mahogany 
was  applied  in  England,  was  to  make  a  box  for  holding  candles.  Dr.  Gibbons, 
an  eminent  physician,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  brother, 
a  West-India  captain,  who  brought  over  some  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast.  As 
the  Doctor  was  then  building  a  house  in  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  his  brother 
thought  they  might  be  of  service  to  him;  but  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too 
hard  for  their  tools,  they  were  laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
wanting  a  candle-box,  the  Doctor  called  on  his  Cabinet-maker  (Wollaston,  of 
Long  Acre)  to  make  him  one  of  some  wood  that  lay  in  the  garden.  The  candle- 
box  was  made,  and  approved;  and  the  Doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau 
made  of  the  same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  the  fine  colour,  polish, 
etc.  were  so  pleasing  that  his  fiends  were  invited  to  come  and  see  it.  Amongst 
whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  Grace  begged  some  of  the  wood  of 
Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Wollaston  made  her  a  bureau  also;  on  which  the  fame  of  the 
mahogany,  and  Mr.  Wollaston  was  raised,  and  tilings  of  this  kind  became 
general. 

(From  The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  1823.) 


Although  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various 
Works  of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national 
heritage  produced  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which 
comes  to  light  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares 
and  so  help  to  piece  together  a  history  of  the  domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying, 
selling  or  collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  ■   WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  ■  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 


-     "  MUuUi,,,,..,^ 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET 
BELGRAYE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Sloane  3656 


t  iahteentti  Genturu 

Sheraton  Escritoire 
in  faded  rosewood 

Finest-quality  craftsmanship 
24  in.  wide 


8/  appointment 
Medallists  to  the  late  King  George  VI 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Porcelain  dish,  brilliantly  decorated  in  famille  verte  enamels. 
K'ang  Hsi,  1662-1722.  Diameter  21  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables  :  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


THE  ANGEL  APPEARING  TO  THE  SHEPHERDS  :  BY  NICHOLAS  BERCHEM,  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1656  :  CANVAS,  43  BY  57  IN. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Hazlitt  Gallery,  4  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.I 


The 

Christmas 


parol 


c  a  haroktnmm 
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BY  GERALD  HAYES 


jtjB  iargt  iuws  tetottdp  £tutt 


Fourteenth  Century.  'The  Carol  Dance,'  from  the  'Roman  de  la  Rose' 
British  Museum,  MS.  Royal  20.a.XVII. 


'  N  prose  that  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete  we  can  read  of  a  person 
.  'carolling'  out  of  high  spirits  in  some  happy  surroundings, 
ut  wc  all  know  that  this  has  little  in  common  with  what  we 

vnderstand  by  the  word  'carol'  at  Christmas-tide,  save  only  the 
lenient  of  rejoicing.  Yet  it  is  the  same  word:  and  originally  it 

vas  not  concerned  with  Christmas  at  all  and  included  singing  in 
nly  a  secondary  way.  While  it  is  easy  to  define  'a  carol'  in  its 
ldest  meaning,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  give  a  definition  that 
/ould  cover  everything  that  we  feel  instinctively  as  carols  at  the 

present  day. 

Academic  authorities,  it  is  true,  are  now  agreed  that  it  is  only 
:o  a  particular  verse-form,  expressing  a  certain  spirit,  the  title 
carol'  may  legitimately  be  given.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Christmas  or  with  music,  and  the  ordinary  organizer  of  a 
Zarol  Concert  would  probably  pay  very  little  attention  to  such 
estrictions  and  yet  would  produce  a  programme  that  everyone 
would  recognize  as  fully  justifying  the  title.  We  think  now  of  the 
arol  as  a  song  in  which  many  can  join,  rejoicing  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  Nativity  yet  in  a  spirit  that  is  more  secular  than  that 
of  a  hymn.  It  is  only  long  habit  that  has  led  us  to  reserve  the  word 
for  Christmas:  and  it  would  be  perfectly  correct  to  describe  a 
certain  form  of  song  as  a  'carol'  if  it  celebrated  some  quite  differ- 
ent happy  event  such  as  Easter,  a  May  morning,  or  a  shilling  off 
the  Income  Tax.  In  spite  of  all  this,  English  carols  do  link  up 
quite  definitely  with  their  long-distant  origins. 

The  word  'carol'  first  becomes  familiar  in  the  French  narrative 
poems  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  in  which  we 
realize  that  it  means  a  certain  type  of  round  dance.  Moreover,  it 
often  occurs  in  association  with  other  dances,  such  as  the  Tresque 
and  the  Bal,  as  we  find  in  Aucassin  et  Nicolette : 

Bans  ne  tresce  ne  carole. 

Dances  have  a  way  of  retiring  into  the  background  and  leaving 
their  musical  aspects  as  a  standard  art-form;  in  the  'classical' 
period,  the  gigue  and  the  minuet  are  familiar  examples;  before 
1600  the  pavan,  galliard  and  saraband  had  become  almost  purely 
musical  shapes;  in  a  much  earlier  time  the  estampie,  nota  and 
ductia  were  danced  less  and  played  more:  but  the  carol  held  its 
place  as  a  dance  for  a  long  while  and,  even  when  the  dance  itself 
was  giving  place  to  the  song  and  courtly  circles  were  exploring 
newer  measures,  the  old  round  dance  lived  on  in  country  places, 
possibly  even  into  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


A  poem  by  Froissart  tells  us  of  dancers  who,  having  heard  an 
estampie  played,  hardly  waited,  but- 


comencerent  Ian 
Ponr  caroler. 


a  tendr 


They  joined  hands  because  the  carol  was  a  ring-dance  and,  like 
many  other  old  dances,  it  probably  goes  back  in  some  form  to 
pre-Christian  days.  There  is  some  evidence  that  in  early  medi- 
aeval times  it  was  danced  by  women  only.  But  by  the  Thirteenth 
Century  it  was  clearly  a  mixed  dance,  for  in  the  Chatelaine  dc 
Courcy  we  read  that  the  knights  and  ladies  took  each  other  by  the 
hand  'pour  caroller '.  When  the  circle  was  formed,  the  rhythm  \\  as 
marked  by  instruments  such  as  a  pipe  and  tabor-the  three-holed 
vertical  flute  and  small  drum-or  a  viol  or  a  bagpipe.  There  was 
always  a  leader  to  the  dance  whose  duty  it  was  to  sing  the  stanza 
of  the  poem  while  the  circle  moved  round  in  an  anti-clockwise 
direction.  At  the  end  of  the  stanza,  the  whole  group  sang  the 
burden  or  refrain  and  the  circle  ceased  to  revolve,  each  pair 
dancing  on  the  spot  on  which  they  happened  to  be.  At  the  end  of 
the  refrain  the  leader  began  the  next  stanza,  and  the  circle  went 
on  going  round  until  the  refrain  came  again.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  quite  as  simple  as  that  and  all  sorts  of  other  movements  were 
required;  for  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  dances  were  verj 
precise  in  their  details  and  it  was  a  sign  of  poor  breeding  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  them.  All  this  gradually  disappeared,  but  it  left 
the  essential  form  of  the  sung  carol  as  a  combination  of  stanzas 
with  a  burden: 

Make  wc  myrth 

For  Crystes  byrth 

And  syng  we  Yole  tyl  Candlemas. 

The  fyrst  day  of  Yole  banc  we  in  mynd 

How  God  was  man  horn  oj  our  kynd 

For  he  the  bondes  wold  onhynd 
Oj  all  our  synnes  and  wykednes. 
Make  ii'c  myrth 
For  Crystes  byrth 
And  syng  we  Yole  tyl  Candlemas. 

and  so  on. 

How  did  the  sung  carol  come  to  be  associated  so  especially 
with  Christmas,  and  by  whom  were  the  carols  mostly  written  = 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  outstanding  reason  why  the  carol, 
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(Above)  Fifteenth  Century.  'A  Carol  in  Praise  of  Wine,'  initial 
letter.  British  Museum,  MS.  Egerton,  3307.  (Right  above)  Fif- 
teenth Century.  'The  Agincourt  Song.'  From  the  roll  of  Carols  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  MS.0.3.58. 

more  than  certain  other  forms,  should  have  been  chosen  tor  this, 
except  that  it  was  a  popular  thing  and  the  refrain  lent  itself  well 
to  emphasizing  a  simple  and  direct  sentiment.  The  dance,  as  we 
find,  was  often  used  at  that  season,  though  there  was  nothing 
exclusive  about  this.  In  the  fourteenth-century  poem  Syr  Gaw- 
ayne  and  the  Grcne  Knight  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  con- 
nexion with  Christmas  festivities:  and,  much  earlier,  William  of 
Malmcsbury  tells  the  well-known  story  of  the  dancers  who  so 
disturbed  a  priest  celebrating  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve  in  his 
church  that,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  the  whole  crowd  of  youths 
and  girls  were  miraculously  condemned  to  dance  without  ceasing 
for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  ground  gave  way  beneath  them. 
In  the  much-elaborated  poetical  version  of  this  story,  the  dance 
is  described  as  a  carol,  and  it  was  the  carol  that  they  danced  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Not  without  difficulty  the  Church  had  driven  dancing  out  of 
its  sacred  buildings,  but  survivals  of  paganism  were  still  painfully 
apparent  in  many  of  the  seasonal  festivities,  and  Christmas-time, 
with  its  superseded  associations  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north,  was  an  occasion  of  much  riotous  ribaldry.  It  seems  to  have 
been  as  a  deliberate  policy  that,  somewhere  in  the  earlier  Four- 
teenth Century,  the  great  popularity  of  the  carol-form  was 
adapted  to  songs  of  rejoicing  at  Christ's  birth  and  inculcated  for 
use  at  that  season.  While  most  of  the  surviving  old  carols  are 
anonymous,  there  are  one  or  two  very  typical  sets  of  which  the 
authors  are  revealed  as  Franciscan  monks.  We  know  that  the 
Christmas  scene,  with  its  humble  setting,  had  a  special  appeal 
to  St.  Francis:  and  if  he  did  not  invent  the  'crib'  he  did  much 
to  encourage  and  develop  its  use,  so  that  it  is  natural  to 


expect  his  followers  to  be  reformers  of  abuses  of  the  Christmas 
festival. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  old  carols  were  of  the  nature  of  folk- 
songs, or  else  that  they  were  produced  by  the  professional  min- 
strels of  the  period.  These  origins,  however,  will  not  bear 
examination,  and  for  the  most  part  we  must  look  for  the  author- 
ship of  early  carols  among  the  more  sincere  and  zealous  church- 
men, whether  priests  or  monks  or  pious  laymen.  Probably  the 
verses  were  often  written  to  be  sung  to  well-known  tunes  of 
carol  dances.  Much  later  there  is  some  evidence  that  this  was  a 
well-established  custom  with  printed  carols  as  well  as  other 
verses.  In  a  collection  of  religious  poems,  some  especially  for 
Christmas,  called  A  Pious  Garland,  by  an  Irish  Franciscan,  Luke 
Wadding,  the  various  pieces  are  prefaced  by  a  note  instructing 
them  to  be  sung  to  popular  Elizabethan  tunes  such  as  '  Fortune 
my  foe' :  and  an  earlier  book  of  historical  poems,  by  Richard 
Johnson,  A  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses  (1612),  heads  each 
piece  simply  'The  tunc  is,  "Flying  Fame'",  or  some  other  well- 
known  tune  of  his  day. 

In  his  classical  study  of  the  early  carol  as  a  verse-form,  R.L. 
Greene  sums  up  the  position  very  ably : 

The  form  began  to  be  associated  with  the  Nativity  season  almost  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  in  English,  and,  as  more  and  more  carols  were  sung 
at  that  time,  and  the  mediaeval  round  dance  was  left  behitid,  the  word 
Vrtro/'  itself  came  to  connote  singing  at  Christmas  rather  than  singing  to 
a  dance  measure. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  poems  in  carol-form 
that  Greene  has  assembled  in  his  book,  only  ninety-six  are 
specifically  devoted  to  Christmas  and  about  a  hundred  are  purely 
secular.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  carols  is  the  Agincourt 
Song  here  shown,  which  forms  one  of  a  collection  of  carols  writ- 
ten with  their  music  on  a  long  vellum  roll  now  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Nearly  all  the  twelve  other  carols  are  of  the 
Nativity  or  closely  associated  with  that  date.  'The  holly  and  the 
ivy'  was  often  the  subject  of  a  carol  sung  at  the  Christmas  season, 
though  it  is  not  at  all  religious  but  represents  a  survival  of  the 
pagan  identification  of  holly  with  the  male  and  ivy  with  the 
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(Extreme  left)  Sixteenth  Century. 
'Grene  growith  ye  holy.'  A  carol  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  British  Museum,  MS. 
Additional  31,922.  (Left)  Eighteenth 
Century.  'Christians  Awake,  Salute  the 
happy  Morn.'  Carol  by  Dr.  John  Byrom. 
From  an  eighteenth-century  edition  in 
the  British  Museum. 


female.  A  burden  such  as  the  following  seems  to  put  some  strain 
on  domestic  peace: 

Nay,  nay,  Ivy,  it  may  not  be,  iwis, 

For  Holly  must  have  the  mastry,  as  the  manner  is. 

The  word  'Nowell',  so  closely  linked  with  our  idea  of  a 
Christmas  carol,  has  a  curious  history.  It  is,  of  course,  the  French 
'Noel',  about  the  origins  of  which  philologists  are  not  in  agree- 
ment, but  which  came  to  be  the  general  name  for  Christmas 
songs  in  France  about  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Unlike 
the  English  carol,  the  Noel  has  no  set  verse-form,  but,  also  un- 
like the  carol,  it  is  strictly  limited  to  the  Christmas  subject.  Earl- 
ier, however,  the  word  had  a  different  usage  and,  in  England  as 
much  as  in  France,  it  was  simply  a  word  of  rejoicing,  just  as  one 
might  call  out  'Vivat'  or  'Hurray'.  It  is  recorded  that  when 
Henry  V  landed  in  England  after  Agincourt  he  was  greeted  by  a 
crowd  of  young  women  singing  'Nowell',  and  there  are  many 
other  examples. 

Soon  after  printing  was  introduced  into  England,  books  of 
carols  appeared.  Unique  copies,  in  some  cases  only  mere  frag- 
ments, have  survived  of  Christmas  Carolles  newely  Emprinted, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1521,  William  Copland  in 
1550,  Richard  Kele  (about)  1550  and  R.Jones,  1570,  while  a 
single  part-book  of  songs,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
1530,  contains  a  rather  erotic  carol  with  music.  If  Puritan  Eng- 
land somewhat  frowned  on  carol  singing,  it  came  back  in  hearty 
vigour  after  the  Restoration,  and  from  then  it  has  continued  as 
an  indispensable  national  custom  until  recent  years  have  turned 
it,  in  large  towns,  into  a  six  weeks'  begging  competition  between 
gangs  of  small  boys.  The  Eighteenth  and  earlier  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies were  the  hey-day  of  genuine  visiting  carol-parties  and  these, 
combined  with  the  mummers  (that  local  survival  of  the  old  mys- 
tery plays),  were  both  expected  and  welcomed  at  the  larger 
houses:  the  Boar's  Head  and  Wassail  carols  were  entirely  appro- 
priate to  those  occasions.  Thomas  Hardy's  description  in  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree  would  have  suited  an  eighteenth-century 
setting  as  well  as  that  of  the  period  of  which  he  wrote.  In  Italy, 
bagpipes,  with  an  oboe,  played  before  images  of  the  Virgin  at 


Christmas,  and  the  traditional  music  of  these  groups  directly 
inspired  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  Handel's  Messiah. 

Carols  are  not  things  of  a  distant  past,  piously  preserved,  but 
form  a  living  organism  still  full  of  creative  vigour.  Some  of  Eng- 
land's most  popular  carols  are  comparatively  recent:  Three 
Kings  of  Orient,  for  example,  was  written  and  composed  by  a 
Pennsylvania  clergyman  in  1857  and  is  in  true  carol  form,  as  is 
The  First  Nowell.  Good  King  Wenceslas,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  conform  to  the  strict  formula,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  censor 
who  denied  it  a  place  in  a  carol  programme. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  kept  the  tradition  alive  and  several 
good  carols  date  from  that  period.  In  1750  Dr.  John  Byrom 
promised  his  favourite  daughter,  Dorothy,  a  Christmas  carol  and 
in  fulfilment  he  presented  her  with  Christians  awake,  salute  the 
happy  morn.  It  was  set  to  its  familiar  music  by  John  Wainwright 
and  was  first  sung  that  same  year.  Before  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  hymnal  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  had  a  long  career  as  a 
favourite  Christmas  song:  and  one  of  the  many  eighteenth- 
century  editions  is  reproduced  here. 

The  Puritans,  of  course,  did  not  observe  Christmas  as  a  feast 
and  so  had  no  use  for  carol  singing,  but  in  the  first  and  last  thirds 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  carols  were  fully  in  vogue,  as  several 
extant  broadsheets  testify.  In  the  earlier  years,  while  the  carol 
was  sung,  elaborate  arabesques  on  the  melody  (then  called 
'divisions')  were  played  on  instruments  such  as  lutes,  viols  and 
virginals,  a  type  of  musical  virtuosity  in  which  England  then 
excelled.  Only  a  churlish  heart  can  fail  to  give  a  sympathetic  echo 
to  the  words  that  Herrick  wrote,  to  be  set  to  music  by  Henry 
Lawes  and  sung  at  Christmas  before  King  Charles  at  Whitehall, 
well  over  three  centuries  ago: 

What  sweeter  musick  can  we  bring 
Than  a  caroll,  for  to  sing 
The  birth  of  this  our  heavenly  king? 
Awake  the  voice!  Awake  the  string! 
Heart,  eare,  and  eye,  and  every  thing 
Awake!  the  while  the  active  finger 
Runs  divisions  with  the  singer. 
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Bequest  to  the  Fitzwilliam 


FIVE  important  and  finely  illuminated  manuscripts  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  from  Vis- 
countess Lee  of  Fareham  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham,  and  as  a  bequest  from 
him.  The  five  manuscripts  have  been  examined  in  detail  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Wormald,  who  regards  them  as  one  of  the  most 
important  accessions  of  this  kind  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Museum  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Burgundian  Book  of 
Hours  and  Missal  is  especially  outstanding,  and,  besides  the  ad- 
mirable miniatures  by  the  Maitre  aux  Boquetcaux  which  it  con- 
tains, has  a  number  of  additions  by  other  hands  which  illustrate 
the  style  of  the  Court  miniaturists  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  I.  First  leaf  of  the 
'  Bird  Psalter',  English,  late-thirteenth-century.  This  book  came 
probably  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchcombe  or  Glouces- 
ter, and  appears  to  have  been  made  for  a  lady  of  the  Fitz  Alan 
family,  whose  shicld-of-arms  appears  on  several  pages.  The 
initial  B  shows  a  Tree  of  Jesse,  with  David  harping  at  the  top  left 
corner  and  slaying  Goliath  below.  Size  of  page,  19  <  13  cm. 
2.  Another  page  from  the  'Bird  Psalter',  showing  two  of  the 
many  drawings  of  birds  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  at  the  top  a 
lively  drawing  of  a  fish.  The  initial  S  in  blue  and  vermilion,  with 
solid  gold  ground,  shows  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  to  be  de- 
livered out  of  the  deep  waters  (Psalm  69).  Size  of  page,  19  X  13 
cm.  3.  A  page  from  the  'Bird  Psalter'.  The  shield  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Fitz  Alan  family,  the  kneeling 
figures  probably  representing  the  owners  of  the  book.  The 
initial  D  in  blue  and  vermilion  with  solid  gold  ground  shows  the 
Trinity.  Size  of  page,  19  •  13  cm.  4.  Page  from  a  late-four- 
teenth-century Book  of  Hours  and  Missal,  a  manuscript  executed 
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probably  in  Paris  for  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  During  the 
Fifteenth  Century  additions  were  made  to  the  text  and  decora- 
tion by  miniaturists  of  the  Burgundian  Court  as,  for  example,  on 
this  page,  with  the  prayer  to  St.  Remy,  who  is  shown  in  the 
miniature.  Size  of  page,  25  X  17-5  cm.  5.  Page  from  a  late-four- 
teenth-century Book  of  Hours  and  Missal.  The  manuscript 
appears  to  have  been  executed  in  Paris  in  the  atelier  of  the  illum- 
inator known  as  the  Maitre  aux  Boqueteaux  for  someone  con- 
nected with  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  probably  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  upper  miniature  shows  some  of  the  sacred  relics, 
including  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  which  the  Sainte  Chapelle  was 
built  to  house.  Below,  the  Archangel  Michael  overcomes  Lucifer. 
Size  of  page,  25  x  17-5  cm.  6.  A  further  page  from  the  latc- 
fourteenth-century  Book  of  Hours  and  Missal.  This  miniature 
of  the  Nativity  is  almost  certainly  from  the  hand  of  the  Maitre 
aux  Boqueteaux  and  shows  the  distinctive  boqueteau  typical  of 
the  master.  The  sky,  in  the  original,  is  a  dark  blue  covered  with 
a  leaf  pattern,  with  touches  of  vermilion,  repeating  the  blue  of 
the  bed  cover.  Size  of  page,  25  X  17-5  cm.  7.  Another  page  from 
the  same  Book  of  Hours,  showing  additions  made  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  as,  for  example,  the  miniature  and  border  on 
this  page,  where  Mass  is  being  celebrated.  On  the  retable  behind 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  is  minutely  depicted  on  a  gold  back- 
ground. Size  of  page,  25  X  17-5  cm.  8.  Miniature  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion from  an  Italian  Missal  made  about  1450  for  the  Augustin- 
ian  Friars  Hermits  of  Siena.  The  background  is  solid  gold,  con- 
trasting with  the  light  pink,  green  and  blue  of  the  robes  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  colours  which  are  repeated  in  the  border. 
The  larger  lettering  beneath  is  gold  on  a  blue  ground.  The  artist 
who  painted  tins  miniature  and  other  initials  in  the  book  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Sano  di  Pietro  of  Siena  (1406-81). 


FROM  THE  LATE  VISCOUNT  LEE   OF  FAREHAM 


The  Imperial  Treasury  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire 

BY  PRINCESS  MATHILDE  WINDI S CH-GRAETZ 

All  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Herman  Fillitz,  Vienna 


A  FTE  R  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  the  Weltliche  Schatzkammer, 
AY  loosely  translated  as  Secular  Treasury,  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg  has  recently  been  reopened  to  visitors  in  the  former 
Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna.  Here,  in  the  apartments  beyond  the 
great  Baroque  stairway  of  the  Schweizerhof,  the  regalia  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  formed  an  integral  part  of  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  treasures  until  Hitler  had  them  removed  to  the  Katharinen 
Church  at  Nuremberg  in  1938.  When  they  were  restored  to  the 
Austrian  Government  by  the  United  States  occupation  authori- 
ties in  1946,  the  remaining  treasures  having  been  evacuated  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  curators  of  the  Kunsthistorische  Museum  de- 
cided to  reorganize  the  entire  collection,  including  the  Geistliche 
Schatzkammer,  loosely  translated  as  Ecclesiastical  Treasury.  Every 
endeavour  was  made  to  arrange  the  apartments  so  as  to  retain 
their  former  characteristics:  more  especially  to  preserve  their  in- 
ternal fittings,  the  cases  of  walnutwood  and  handsome  wains- 
coting of  the  same  material  which  principally  date  from  the  time 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  were  admirably  suited  to  house  the  church 
furnishings  and  reliquaries.  These  were  already  reassembled  and 
on  view  to  the  public  again  two  years  ago. 

The  Weltliche  Schatzkammer,  however,  called  for  more  careful 
planning.  The  availability  of  a  number  of  adjoining  rooms  en- 
abled the  organizers  to  add  other  objects  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  Imperial  house,  previously  kept  in  the 
Kunsthistorische  Museum.  At  the  same  time,  the  refurnishing 
allowed  for  a  wider  display  of  objects  formerly  overcrowded  in 
their  original  cases.  The  result  is  a  great  improvement.  Some  of 
the  magnificent  ceremonial  and  heraldic  robes  are  now  shown  to 
much  better  advantage,  since  they  are  displayed  over  figures  in- 
stead of  being  hung  in  their  glass  cases.  A  more  favourable  effect 
has  been  achieved,  too,  by  the  clever  use  of  artificial  lighting. 
This  shows  off  each  precious  piece  of  jewellery  in  its  exquisite 
setting,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  regalia  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  of  Austria,  and  the  Burgundy  treasures 
which  the  Habsburgs  inherited  by  marriage  from  the  Dukedom 
of  Burgundy  and  the  House  of  Valois. 

Their  history  stretches  over  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  a.d.  800,  the 
central  event  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  marked  the  official  break 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  civilizations :  though  this  great 
figure  continued  to  enjoy  unconditional  respect  in  both.  From 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Imperium  Romanian  arose  the  new  world  of 
the  Christian  West  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  in  the 
person  of  Charles  '  held  Rome  herself,  where  the  Caesars  had 
always  been  wont  to  sit',  and  with  his  vast  dominions  in  Italy, 
Gaul  and  Germany  gave  grounds  for  his  claim  of  universal  mon- 
archy. His  force  of  character  transferred  the  theocratic  idea  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  which  had  begun  to  work  as  a  great  histor- 
ical factor  in  the  Western  world,  from  the  Roman  Curia  to  the 


Frankish  State,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  social  institutions 
peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Charles's  idea  of  sovereignty  barely  survived  its  author.  But  it 
was  revived  more  powerfully  some  two  centuries  later,  when 
Otto  I  accepted  the  Imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  Pope  John 
XII  in  the  year  962.  Otto's  successors  produced  a  line  of  sover- 
eigns of  unrivalled  vigour  and  ability.  But  as  Empire  and  Papacy 
contested  the  supremacy,  one  German  dynasty  after  another 
gained  the  Imperial  power.  Even  if  simultaneously  a  fitful  gleam 
shot  forth  under  Sigismund,  who  in  convoking  and  helping  to 
guide  the  Council  of  Constance  revived  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  his  predecessors -to  which  the  long  line  of  his  Austrian 
successors  generally  attempted  to  adhere  during  the  four  hundred 
years  of  tenure  by  the  House  of  Habsburg -the  lasting  unity  and 
peace  which  the  Empire  was  intended  to  embody  was  seldom 
realized  until  it  finally  crumbled  under  the  challenge  of  Napo- 
leon's overwhelming  power.  France  was  waging  her  campaign 
in  Europe,  and  Napoleon  had  set  in  motion  those  revolutionary 
forces  which  were  to  change  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 

In  1804,  Napoleon  reduced  Germany  to  sixteen  principalities 
which  he  placed  under  his  protection,  crowning  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  This  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  not 
only  destroyed  the  traditional  meaning  attached  to  Imperial  pre- 
cedence (founded  on  the  principles  of  the  electorate  and  guaran- 
teed in  the  Golden  Bull  by  Charles  IV  in  1356),  it  also  forced 
Francis  II,  as  last  elected  sovereign,  to  declare  himself  Emperor  of 
his  hereditary  territories  in  Austria,  and  inevitably  resulted  in  his 
having  to  renounce  the  Imperial  crown  which  had  incorporated 
the  idea  of  universal  monarchy.  These  circumstances,  and  Na- 
poleon's subsequent  annexation  to  France  of  the  German  prin- 
cipalities, which  included  those  of  the  former  electoral  college 
of  princes,  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  entire  constitution  and  final 
downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1 806 :  and  Francis's  de- 
cisions, being  provisional  at  first,  received  official  confirmation 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Having  lost  the  sovereignty  they 
represented,  the  regalia  then  became  no  more  than  the  seal  and 
symbol  of  an  historical  ideal,  and  were  placed  with  much  of 
Austria's  cultural  heritage  in  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna. 

The  treasure  had  increased  with  each  succeeding  monarch, 
whose  greatest  ambition  it  was  to  be  crowned  at  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Chapelle),  where  Charlemagne  had  been  anointed.  The  regalia, 
moreover,  stood  for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Emperor's  dig- 
nity. They  were  the  seal  and  symbol  of  his  reign,  and  their 
possession  guaranteed  the  legitimacy  of  his  supreme  power.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  a  king  was  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  acquire  the  regalia,  while  conversely  their  posses- 
sion could  influence  the  chance  of  his  election. 

Up  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  the  regalia  were  in  the  personal 
custody  of  the  Emperor,  and,  according  to  his  requirements, 
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I.  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  probably  made  for 
the  coronation  of  Emperor  Otto  I,  A.D.  962.  2.  The  Austrian  Im- 
perial Crown  of  Rudolph  II,  made  in  Prague  by  the  imperial  gold- 
smiths in  1602.  It  is  28  6  cm.  high  and  is  composed  of  gold,  enamel, 
precious  stones,  rubies,  one  large  sapphire  and  pearls.  Though  this 
crown  was  never  used  for  a  coronation  and  was  rarely  worn  by 
Rudolph's  successors,  it  was  adopted  as  the  crown  of  Austria  in 
1804.  3.  The  Unicorn  Sword,  Burgundian,  second  half  of  the 


2 


Fifteenth  Century.  This  is  106  cm.  long  and  is  composed  of  steel, 
narwhal-horn,  gold,  gold  enamel,  silver-gilt,  one  ruby  and  pearls. 

4.  The  Sceptre,  by  Andreas  Osenbruck,  imperial  goldsmith  to 
Emperor  Matthias,  Prague,  c.  1612-15.  This  forms  part  of  the  same 
regalia  as  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Rudolph  II  and  is  75  5  cm.  in  length. 

5.  The  Cross  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  probably  by  Reichenau, 
first  third  of  the  Eleventh  Century  and  used  as  a  reliquary  for 
the  Spear  and  True  Cross. 


6.  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Burgundian,  c.  1430. 
This  is  36  cm.  in  height  and  is  composed  of  gold,  pearls,  rubies  and 
sapphires.  The  base  bears  the  coat-of-arms  and  motto  of  Duke 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy.  7.  The  ninth-century  Book  of 
Gospels  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  front  cover  by  Hans  von 
Reutlingen,  1500.  8.  Tabard  of  the  Herald  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
German  (Prague?),  1613. 


were  removed  from  one  stronghold  to  another.  During  Sigis- 
mund's  reign,  in  1 424,  it  was  ruled  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
free  Imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  to  be  withdrawn  and  trans- 
ferred only  for  the  purpose  of  a  coronation  in  Rome,  Aachen, 
Frankfurt  or  Augsburg.  But  when  Nuremberg  was  threatened 
by  the  invading  army  of  the  French  under  the  command  of 
General  Jourdan  in  1796,  the  regalia  were  removed  and  eventu- 
ally brought  to  Vienna,  secretly  concealed  under  a  consign- 
ment of  manure,  and  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  Francis  II.  In 
1  S04  Nuremberg  was  incorporated  into  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  under  the  protectorship  of  Napoleon,  was  no 
longer  a  free  Imperial  city.  It  therefore  lost  the  custody  of  the 
regalia  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  who,  since  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  had  held  this  seal  and  symbol  ot  the  Imperial  throne. 

Centuries  of  misfortunes  and  the  hazards  of  war  caused  the  loss 
ot  some  of  the  treasures,  while  others  had  been  melted  down  or 
were  given  to  the  Church  to  be  used  for  sacred  reliquaries. 
Among  the  most  import. in!  of  the  treasures  retained  111  the  pres- 
ent collection  is  the  Imperial  Crown  oj  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(  No.  1),  believed  to  have  been  made  for  Otto  I  about  962.  Here, 
as  in  the  other  Imperial  emblems  since  Charlemagne's  restoration 
ot  Roman  dignity,  the  influence  ot  the  spiritual  element  is  par- 
ticularly prominent.  Though  certain  details  were  added  in  the 
course  ot  time,  the  original  design  and  workmanship  are  ascribed 
to  the  monks  of  the  noted  abbey  of  Reichenau,  whose  culture  and 
creative  talent  earned  them  a  great  reputation  for  services  reri- 


9.  Detail  of  the  Pluvial  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Burgundian,  fifteenth-century.  It  is  330  cm.  wide,  164  cm.  long,  the  design 
being  probably  by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden. 


dered  to  the  cause  of  learning.  This  crown  is  of  pure  gold,  adorned 
with  uncut  precious  stones  and  pearls  in  an  elaborate  filigree 
setting,  and  ornamented  with  quaint  enamel  designs.  The  octag- 
onal circlet  (15-6  cm.  in  height)  is  the  largest  and  oldest  part  and 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  alternating  larger  and  smaller  plaques 
rounded  at  the  tops.  In  order  of  their  importance,  those  of  the 
forehead,  neck  and  temples  predominate  and  are  entirely  set  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  other  four  portray,  on  their 
enamel  plates,  Christ  as  He  will  appear  on  the  Day  of  Judgement; 
Isaiah  announcing  to  the  sick  King  Ezechias  that  his  prayer  had 
obtained  for  him  a  further  fifteen  years  of  life  (4  Kings  xx.  5,  6) ; 
King  David,  symbolizing  Justice;  and  Solomon,  Wisdom.  Their 
corresponding  inscriptions  per  me  reges  regnant-ecce  adiciam 

SUPER    DIES    TUOS    QUINDECIM    ANNOS  — HONOR    REGIS  IUDICIUM 

deligit  — time  dominum  et  recede  A  malo  arc  taken  from  the 
coronation  liturgy,  and  specify  the  most  important  attributes  of  a 
good  sovereign:  chosen  to  be  Christ's  representative,  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  Him  for  Longevity,  Justice,  and  fear  of  the  Lord  (Wis- 
dom). The  structure  of  the  crown  is  in  itself  symbolical,  since 
the  figure  eight,  suggesting  completeness  and  perfection,  often 
occurs  on  works  of  art  connected  with  an  Empire.  Surmounting 
the  front  plaque  of  the  crown  is  the  jewelled  cross  (99  mm.  in 
height,  (S2->  mm.  in  width).  This  was  probably  added  in  the  later 
period  of  Otto  Ill's  reign,  or  in  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  II's,  and 
resembles  the  crown  of  Byzantine  Emperors.  The  curved, 
jewelled  hoop  (233  mm.  in  length,  24-4  mm.  in  height),  springs 


across  from  the  back  of  one  main  plaque  to  the  other,  bearing  the 
inscription:  chuonradus  dei  gratia  romanoru(m)  imperator 
aug(ustus).  This  was  probably  added  by  Conrad  II. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  the  work  of  goldsmiths,  con- 
nected with  Conrad  II  and  attributed  to  Rcichenau,  is  the  Imper- 
ial Cross  (No.  5)  (first  third  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  77  cm.  in 
height),  a  reliquary  of  oak  and  silver-gilt.  The  front  section  is 
richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones  and  pearls.  The  back, 
which  can  be  detached,  is  gold-plated  and  adorned  with  designs 
in  niello,  representing  eleven  Apostles  grouped  around  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  The  sides  are  inscribed  : 

ECCE-CRUCEM-DOMINI-FUGIAT-PARS-HOSTIS-INIQUI-HINC-CHU- 

onrade-tibi-cedant-OMNES-inimici.  The  horizontal  cross- 
beam has  a  cavity  for  the  Spear,  and  the  perpendicular  for  a  frag- 
ment of  the  True  Cross.  This  explains  why,  since  the  close  of  the 
Carolingian  period,  the  Imperial  Cross  had  figured  foremost 
among  the  crown  jewels,  and  is  truly  said  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
'Holy'  Roman  Empire. 

On  the  Book  of  Gospels  (No.  7),  the  emperor-elect  took  the 
oath  by  placing  his  forefinger  on  the  title-page  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel before  commencing  the  coronation  ceremony.  According  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  this  book  was  found  on  the  knees  of  Charle- 
magne, who  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  sitting  position  when  his 
grave  was  opened  during  Otto  Ill's  reign.  Of  the  238  p  i^  s  of 
purple  parchment,  two  are  blue.  The  text  of  uncial  lettering  is  in 
gold  and  silver  and  the  antique  style  of  initial  capi 
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io.  Christening  Robe,  Vienna  ( ?),  1757.  This  and  other  similar  garments  were  added  to  the  Imperial  wardrobe  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  there  is  a  tradition,  though  not  authenticated,  that  portions  were  worked  by  her.  II.  Coronation  Robe  (1838)  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  designed  by  Philip  von  Stubenrauch  and  executed  in  Vienna  by  Johann  Fritz.  Blue  velvet  with  gold  embroidery 
and  ermine.  The  braided  hem  shows  the  Lombardic  Iron  Crown. 


with  Irish-Anglo-Saxon  book  ornamentation.  On  the  title-page 
of  each  Gospel  is  a  miniature  of  one  of  the  Evangelists,  closely 
resembling  early  portraiture  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Among 
other  manuscripts  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Brussels  and  Berlin,  this 
book  is  attributed  to  Charlemagne's  'Palastschule  (Palace  School) 
of  the  Ninth  Century,  originally  thought  to  have  been  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  more  likely  at  Rheims.  The  front  cover  (345  X  261 
mm.,  a  silver-gilt  high  relief,  set  with  precious  stones  at  various 
points)  made  by  Hans  von  Reutlingen  in  the  year  1  500  repre- 
sents God  the  Father,  whose  features  resemble  those  of  Charle- 
magne, the  ideal  of  rulers  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  de- 
signs surrounding  this  central  figure  represent  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  Coronation  Cloak  (No.  12)  was  made  for  King  Roger  II  of 
Sicily  in  Palermo  in  the  years  1  133  4  and  became  the  Emperor's 
ceremonial  robe  after  Frederick  II  wore  it  for  his  coronation  in 
Rome  in  1220.  It  is  of  red  silk  and  bears  a  richly  embroidered  de- 
sign of  two  lions  each  slaying  a  camel.  In  the  centre,  separating 
these,  is  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  lion  figured  in  the  coat-of-arms  of 
the  Hauteville  family,  who  were  Roger  II's  ancestors.  The  cloak 
is  the  oldest  and  most  important  item  in  a  unique  collection  of 
robes  made  for  the  Norman  kings.  This  collection  was  handed 
down  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  thus  the  cloak 
came  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  II  and  was  included  in  the 
treasury.  It  measures  432  cm.  in  width  and  is  studded  w  ith  pearls 
and  embroidered  w  ith  gold  thread.  There  are  two  enamel  clasps 


adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  a  gold  fastening  with  three 
large  rubies  in  a  filigree  setting.  The  lining  is  of  rich  Italian  gold 
and  silver  damask,  and  was  probably  made  by  nuns  in  Nurem- 
berg for  the  coronation  of  Charles  V  in  1520.  The  original  bro- 
caded lining  is  still  underneath. 

To  the  treasure  already  described,  more  wealth  and  beauty 
were  added  with  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
contrast  to  the  classical  tradition  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
Dukedom  of  Burgundy  was  intent  on  strengthening  their  feudal 
culture.  In  this  the  House  of  Valois,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dukes  of  Berry,  had  collected  considerable  riches  of  their  own 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  particularly  during  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  When,  therefore,  parts  of  Bur- 
gundy passed  to  the  House  of  Habsburg  by  the  marriage  of 
Maximilian  I  and  Mar)-,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  who  died 
leaving  no  male  heir,  this  great  collection  was  inherited  by  the 
Austrian  dynasty  :  and  with  the  treasures  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  it  combines  the  finest  exam  pies  of  Burgundian  art, 
some  of  w  hich  are  here  reproduced. 

Details  of  the  Pluvial  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (No.  9): 
Burgundian  (Brussels;),  fifteenth-century,  gold  and  silver  thread, 
silk,  velvet,  pearls,  crystals,  on  linen.  This  pluvial  portrays  the 
Madonna  in  the  centre,  with  figures  of  virgins  and  women  saints. 
It  is  330  em.  w  ide  and  164  cm.  in  length.  The  design  is  probably 
by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
founded  by  Philip  the  Good  in  1430  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin  Man- and  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew  tor  the  purpose  or  prop- 
agating the  Roman  Catholic  taith.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  designed  to  incite  members  of 
the  Order  to  special  deeds  of  bravery. 

Hie  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ( No.  6) :  Burgundian. 
circa  1430,  36  cm.  in  height,  gold,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphire.  The 
front  shaft,  which  is  pardy  removable,  contains  a  relic  of  the  True 
Cross.  The  base  bears  the  coat-ot-arms  and  motto  of  Duke  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy,  with  emblems  of  the  Order.  Every  new 
knight  ot  the  Order  was  required  to  take  the  oath  before  this  cross. 

Burgundian  Court  Goblet  (No.  14):  Burgundy,  circa  1425-50. 
46  cm.  in  height,  rock  crystal,  gold  partly  enamelled,  pearls,  dia- 
monds. This  was  the  propertv  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  Unicom  Sword  (No.  3):  Burgundian.  second  half  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  106  cm.  long,  steel,  narwhal-horn,  gold, 
enamel,  silver-gilt,  one  ruby  and  pearls.  This,  too,  was  the  prop- 
em-  of  Philip  the  Good.  After  his  marriage  to  Marv  ot  Bur- 
gundy. Maximilian  I  tound  himself,  in  i486,  obliged  to  pawn 
this,  among  other  treasures,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  not  returned  to  the  Habs- 
burgs  until  1630.  Brooch  (No.  13):  Dutch,  circa  1450,  5  cm.  diam- 
eter, gold  partly  enamelled,  ruby,  diamond  and  pearls.  The 
design  represents  a  pair  ot  lovers  in  a  garden,  with  flowers  and 
foliage  at  their  teet,  a  fence  surrounding  them  and  a  tree-stump 
showing  behind.  A  triangular  diamond  and  a  ruby  are  set  be- 
tween them. 


During  the  late  Renaissance,  Austria  produced  a  remarkable 
piece  ot  craftsmanship  in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Rudoph  II  (No. 
2).  It  had  been  the  normal  custom  among  Emperors  and  Kings 
to  acquire  their  own  personal  emblems  of  sovercigntv  for  cere- 
monial occasions  other  than  their  coronation.  This  became  par- 
ticularly necessary  after  the  ruling  during  Sigismund's  reign  in 
1424.  Unfortunately  many  of  those  personal  emblems  were 
broken  up  and  only  few  have  been  preserv  ed.  Those  ot  Rudolph 
II  and  his  brother  Matthias  were  handed  down  to  their  successors 
of  the  Habsburg  Dynasty  and.  having  been  rarely  worn  by  the 
latter,  thev  were  adopted  as  the  crown  and  regalia  ot  Austria  in 
1804,  upon  Francis  Ifs  decision  to  raise  his  hereditary  territories 
in  Austria  to  the  level  ot  an  Empire.  By  this  decision,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Francis  II  ot  Habsburg 
became  Francis  I  ot  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

The  boundaries  of  this  Empire  comprised  above  all  those  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  And  when  the  map  ot 
Europe  was  reviewed  after  Napoleon  s  deteat  it  was  agreed,  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  restore  the  Italian 
territories  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  to  Austria  and 
unite  them  with  the  others  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  Austrian 
Crown.  Though  this  Empire  ot  Francis  I  was  on  the  one  hand  to 
revive  the  ideals  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire,  its  constitution 
was  on  the  other  based  on  the  more  modern  lines  ot  govern- 
mental systems.  It  is  significant  that  none  of  Francis  Is  succes- 
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14.  Burgundian  Court  Goblet,  Burgundy,  c.  1425-50,  46  cm.  high, 
formerly  the  property  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy.  This 
is  composed  of  rock  crystal,  gold  partly  enamelled,  pearls,  dia- 
monds and  rubies. 

Crown  of  Austria  was  made  in  Prague  (Imperial  Goldsmiths, 
1602).  It  is  composed  of  a  circlet  of  gold  adorned  with  table-cut 
rubies  and  pearls,  heightened  with  fleurs-dc-lys,  and  is  raised  in 
the  form  of  a  mitre  of  gold  and  enamel,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and 
one  pear-shaped  sapphire.  This  crown  combines  that  of  Emperor 
and  King,  bearing  the  inscription:  rud(olphus) -rom(anorum)- 

IMp(eRATOr)  -  HUNG(ARIAE)  -  ET  -  BOH(EMIAE)  -  REX  -  CONSTRUXIT  - 

mdcii.  Three  relief  panels  portray  Rudolph's  coronation  as  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  German  nation,  as  King  of 
Hungary  and  as  King  of  Bohemia.  The  fourth  depicts  him  as 
Conqueror  of  the  Turks  and  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  precious 
stones,  too,  are  symbolical,  particularly  the  sapphire,  prominent 
111  all  Habsburg  jewellery,  and  which  is  believed  to  stand  for  the 
most  spiritual  attributes  of  the  monarch.  The  designer  is  not 
known,  but  the  work  was  ascribed  to  several  hands,  of  whom  Jan 
Vermeyen  w  as  probably  the  chief.  It  was  in  his  palace  of  the 


Hradschin  in  Prague  that  Rudolph  II  formed  the  largest  art 
collection  of  his  time.  Being  a  great  lover  of  precious  stones,  he 
engaged  Milanese  craftsmen,  the  Miseroni,  among  the  'stone- 
cutters to  the  Court' :  and  probably  their  work  also  is  to  be  found 
in  this  crown. 

The  Sceptre  (No.  4),  by  Andreas  Osenbruck,  imperial  gold- 
smith to  the  Emperor  Matthias,  Prague,  circa  1612-15,  measures 
75-5  cm.  in  length.  It  is  composed  of  narwhal-horn,  gold  and 
enamel  and  adorned  with  table-cut  rubies,  one  large  sapphire 
and  pearls.  This  forms  part  of  the  same  regalia  as  the  Imperial 
Crown.  The  staff  is  made  of  the  horn  of  a  narwhal,  commonly 
known  as  the  Unicorn  and  symbol  of  Christ.  The  lower  end  has 
a  removable  capsule,  which  at  one  time  bore  the  monogram  of 
Matthias,  1612,  and  the  signature  of  the  artist,  Andreas  Osenbruck 
fecit  anno  1615. 

Tabard  of  the  Herald  of  the  Roman  Emperor  (No.  8):  German 
(Prague?)  1613,  of  cloth  of  gold,  black  silk  and  coloured  em- 
broidery. This  and  another  similar  coat  are  the  last  remaining 
pieces  of  a  large  set  of  personal  garments  worn  by  Matthias  at  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  II  as  King  of  Bohemia  on  the  29th  June, 
161 7.  During  a  restoration  in  1894/5  scraps  of  paper  were  dis- 
covered under  the  eagles'  heads  bearing  the  signatures  of  the 
pearl  stitchers  (Perlhoffier-Gesellen),  Matthies  Helm  &  Christoff 
Ranch.  The  present  coat-of-arms  was  embroidered  for  the 
coronation  of  Leopold  II  (1790)  in  place  of  the  old  coat-of-arms 
of  Matthias. 

Coronation  Robe  oj  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  (No.  11) 
(1838)  was  designed  by  Philip  von  Stubenrauch,  and  executed  in 
Vienna  by  Johann  Fritz,  'master  embroiderer  to  the  city'.  It  is  of 
blue  velvet  with  gold  embroidery  and  ermine.  The  braided  hem 
shows  the  Lombardic  Iron  Crown.  The  Christening  Robe  (No. 
10):  Vienna  (?)  1757,  is  of  gold  embroidery  and  pearls  on  white 
silver-moire.  This  and  other  similar  garments  were  added  to  the 
Imperial  wardrobe  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  there  is  a  tradition, 
though  not  authenticated,  that  portions  were  worked  by  her. 

Another  Imperial  treasure  also  displayed  in  Vienna  is  The 
Cradle  o  f  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  (I'Aiglon).  The  cradle  is  the  work 
of  Jean-Baptiste  Claude  Odiot  (1 763-1 850)  and  Pierre  Philippe 
Thomire  (175 1-1843),  Paris,  and  is  of  silver-gilt,  silk,  velvet  on 
copperplate,  tulle  and  mother  of  pearl.  It  was  a  present  from  the 
city  of  Paris  to  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  (daughter  of  Francis 
I)  on  the  birth  of  their  son  in  181 1.  It  was  not  for  daily  use,  but 
served  as  a  throne-cradle  for  the  young  King  of  Rome.  Its  dec- 
oration includes  a  number  of  allegorical  figures,  one  of  which 
represents  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  holding  a  laurel  wreath 
around  Napoleon's  star.  The  bed  itself  is  shaped  like  a  basket 
formed  by  mother-of-pearl  columns,  ornamented  with  bees.  On 
Napoleon's  removal  to  Elba,  Marie  Louise  and  her  son  took 
refuge  with  the  Imperial  family  in  Vienna.  There  the  boy  re- 
mained from  the  age  of  three,  and  later  became  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  until  he  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Prince  Metternich  that  his  cradle  would  be  his  only  memorial. 

In  attempting  to  describe  this  selection  of  the  treasures  in  the 
Vienna  Hof  burg,  it  is  hoped  to  convey  some  of  their  beauty  and 
the  quality  of  craftsmanship  which  they  represent.  They  recall 
the  memory  of  their  historical  ties  and  associations,  which  still 
form  a  basic  part  of  Austria's  cultural  heritage  to-day:  and  it  is 
to  Dr.  Hermann  Fillitz,  of  the  Kunsthistorischc  Museum,  that 
a  special  tribute  be  paid  for  his  patient  work  and  loving  care  in 
restoring  to  these  treasures  some  measure  of  their  former  glory. 
They  once  again  shine  forth  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and  pride- 
to  a  long-suffering  nation  still  humiliated  by  the  occupation  of 
foreign  troops. 
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I.  Venus  and  Adonis,  from  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses'  (Venus  enamoured  of  Adonis,  hunt- 
ing). Woven  by  late  or  ex-Mortlake  weavers  in  London,  c.  1700.  7  ft.  9I  in.  X  15  ft.  o|  in. 


Late  Mortlake  Tapestries 


NOTHING  is  more  varied  than  the  quality  of  tapestries 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  Mortlake.  For  the  late  Mort- 
lake work  and  that  done  by  Mortlake  weavers  after  they  had  left 
Mortlake  and  settled  elsewhere  in  London  is  of  a  very  different 
order  from  that  made  under  Charles  I's  patronage  before  the 
Civil  War.  Moreover,  many  tapestries  which  pass  as  Mortlake 
were  not  in  fact  woven  in  England  at  all.  The  set  of  four  tapes- 
tries now  illustrated  (Nos.  1-6),  with  subjects  taken  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  arc  of  considerable  importance  in  helping  to 
identify  some  of  these  late  (or  strictly  speaking  post-)  Mortlake 
weavings. 

In  many  cases  it  is  quite  possible  to  distinguish  Mortlake  from 
Continental  weaving  by  familiarity  with  the  documented  Mort- 
lake designs,  which  are  not  so  very  many.  With  the  break-up  of 
the  Mortlake  factory  in  the  1670's  and  '8o's,  the  weavers  who 
left  Mortlake  to  work  at  the  Great  Wardrobe,  or  who  set  up 
independent  workshops  in  London,  took  with  them  copies  of  the 
cartoons  which  were  the  Mortlake  stock-in-trade.  Such  well- 
known  subjects  as,  for  instance,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Hero  and 
Leander,  Playing  Boys,  and  the  Months  and  Seasons  series  can  be 
easily  recognized  even  when  woven  late  in  the  Seventeenth,  or 
early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  comparison  with  the  orig- 
inal designs. 

But  in  due  course  new  subjects  were  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  ex-Mortlake  weavers,  working  now  in  Soho  (whither  the 
Great  Wardrobe  moved  in  1685),  in  Lambeth,  or  elsewhere  in 
London.  Among  these  new  subjects  none  was  more  popular  than 
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those  taken  from  classical  mythology,  especially  scenes  culled 
from  the  much-read  and  perennially  entertaining  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid.  (The  only  subjects  which  ran  them  close  were  Indian 
or  chinoiserie  designs.)  But  until  recently  it  has  proved  very  dim- 
cult  to  say  which  of  these  were  woven  in  England  and  which  in 
Flanders  (particularly  at  Antwerp)  for  the  English  market.  Tapes- 
tries with  mythological  subjects  had  a  great  vogue  throughout 
Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  First  came  the  rich  sets  with 
impressive  borders  woven  by  Comans  and  De  la  Planche  in  Paris. 
Then,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
many  splendid  series  from  the  Brussels  weavers  Auwerx,  Ley- 
niers,  Cobus,  van  den  Borght,  and  others.  But  these  are  generally 
big  tapestries  with  lavishly  decorative  floral  borders.  They  can- 
not easily  be  mistaken  for  English  tapestries  of  the  period. 

The  family  of  Wauters  (or  Wouters)  of  Antwerp  presents  a 
quite  different  problem.  Michael,  Philipp  and  Peter  Wauters 
worked  in  close  co-operation  and  exported  tapestries  to  all  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe.  They  made  tapestries  specially  for 
the  English  market,  the  taste  of  which  they  seem  to  have  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  mark  of  all  three  (but  particularly  Philipp) 
is  frequently  met  with  on  tapestries  in  England.  A  very  interesting 
study  of  their  activities  has  been  made  by  Mine  Crick-Kuntziger 
(Revue  Beige  d'Archeologie  et  d'Histoire  de  fArt,  Volume  5,  193 5). 
With  the  help  of  two  documents,  one  the  Inventory  left  by 
Michael  Wauters  at  his  death  in  1679,  the  other  the  previously 
published  papers  of  the  firm  of  Forchoudt  (who  exported  the 
Wauters'  tapestries),  she  was  able  to  identify 


2.  Atalanta's  race  with  Hippomenes.  7  ft.  6f  in.  X  8  ft.  61  in. 


3.  Venus  relates  the  fate  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes.  7  ft.  7^  in.  X 
12  ft.  9^  in.  4.  Adonis  killed  by  a  wild  Boar.  7  ft.  6  in.  x  9  ft.  6  in. 


already  referred  to  as  theirs  (see  page  241).  The  tapestries  and 
cartoons  mentioned  in  the  Wauters  inventory  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  bearing  their  mark  in  English  houses,  or  which 
have  passed  through  English  sale-rooms.  To  name  the  most 
familiar,  there  arc  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Hero  and  Leander, 
Playing  Boys,  the  Riding  Lessons  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Zenobia  and  Aurelian.  Let  us  pause  briefly  to  consider  these  five 
subjects. 

The  'Acts'  had  become  a  sort  of  English  heritage  ever  since 
Charles  I's  acquisition  of  seven  of  Raphael's  original  cartoons  for 
these  tapestries  (originally  commissioned  for  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
Leo  X  in  about  1 5 1 3) :  Charles  had  bought  the  cartoons  in  1623 
for  the  modest  sum  of  .£300  for  the  Mortlake  factory,  in  which 
he  took  a  personal  interest.  Despite  the  frequent  weavings  from 
the  cartoons  during  his  reign  and  in  the  later  years  of  Mortlake, 
English  families  still  seemed  anxious  to  acquire  their  set  of  'Acts' 
and  the  Wauters  family  judged  rightly  in  catering  further  for  this 
demand  (poor  as  the  later  Mortlake  and  Antwerp  'Acts'  usually 
were).  Hero  and  Leander  was  designed  specially  for  Mortlake  by 
Francis  Cleyn.  The  subject  was  famous  in  England  from  Christo- 
pher Marlowe's  poem  and  it  was  never  produced  by  any  other 
weaving  establishment  than  by  the  Wauters.  And  here  again  in 
their  rather  mediocre  substitute  copy  they  were  on  firm  ground. 

Judging  by  their  numbers,  the  Playing  Boys  tapestries  had  al- 
ways been  immensely  popular  in  England.  It  was  Pope  Leo  X, 
again,  who  had  started  the  fashion,  ordering  an  extremely  costly 
set  (now  lost)  for  his  private  apartments  at  the  Vatican.  Italian 
weavers  had  repeated  the  subject  during  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
It  is  probable  that  Francis  Cleyn,  the  Mortlake  designer,  had  pre- 
pared cartoons  of  Playing  Boys  using  some  paintings  by  Polidoro 
da  Caldara  as  models.  Polidoro  worked  at  Rome  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  Charles  I  had  bought  the  pic- 
tures in  question,  which  are  now  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1637. 
Cleyn  is  known  to  have  used  them  for  mural  decorations  he  car- 
ried out  at  Ham  House,  Surrey,  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale.  The  Wauters,  in  repeating  this  subject,  used  rather 
less  attractive  designs  which  were  provided  by  Diepenbeck 
(according  to  documents  cited  by  Crick-Kuntziger).  The  Ant- 
werp Playing  Boys  are  larger,  more  sprawling,  and  rather  lethargic 
compared  with  the  Italianate  boys  of  the  Mortlake  weavers, 
which  it  should  be  mentioned  include  a  wide  variety  of  designs. 
Abraham  Diepenbeck  also  prepared  the  cartoons  for  the  Horse- 
manship tapestries  which  derived  from  the  book  published  in 
Antwerp  in  1658  by  William  Cavendish,  later  Duke  of  New- 
castle. This  set  was  never  woven  by  Mortlake  weavers,  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  Mortlake  Horses  which  consists  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  classical  lore  (such  as  Agamemnon  and  Cassan- 
dra, and  the  Destruction  of  Niobe's  Children)  in  which  horses 
figure  prominently  in  the  design.  Lastly,  Zenobia  and  Aurelian 
was  a  set  of  tapestries  woven  from  designs  by  Houbraken. 

The  Forchoudt  papers  particularly  mention  tapestries  of  small 
dimensions  a  la  mode  anglaise.  What  was  the  English  style  of 
tapestry  in  favour  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth,  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century? 

It  is  certainly  quite  correct  that  small  tapestries  were  favoured 
in  England  at  this  period.  A  maximum  height  of  eight  feet  is  very 
general.  The  tapestries  produced  by  the  late,  or  ex-Mortlake, 
weavers,  and  by  the  Wauters  of  Antwerp,  were  required  for 
English  country  houses.  The  tapestries  we  are  dealing  with  are 
not  the  exceptionally  fine  and  costly  hangings  ordered  for  royal 
or  princely  families  or  the  great  town  houses  of  the  very  highest 
aristocracy.  Late  Mortlake  work  catered  for  country-house  re- 
quirements and  are  comparable  with  the  more  modest  furnishing 
fabrics  of  Aubusson  and  Oudenarde,  though  they  follow  a  differ- 
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ent  style.  English  taste  favoured  very  narrow  and  pfain  borders, 
in  complete  contrast  to  the  contemporary  Brussels  fashion  or 
that  which  had  ruled  during  Mortlake's  hey-day.  The  subjects, 
too,  were  preferred  simply  expressed  and  without  over-elabora- 
tion either  in  the  figures  or  in  the  details.  There  was  a  marked 
preference  for  open  park-lands  and  rather  sparse  foliage;  the 
exuberant  vegetation  of  the  Brussels  school  was  avoided,  and  the 
restraint  of  English  landscape  and  foliage  is  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  lesser  Flemish  or  French  tapestry  centres,  such  as  Lille  or 
Felletin.  These  characteristics  are  noticeable  in  the  mythological 
sets,  and  the  rather  plain  and  restrained  taste  ot  William  and  Marv 
and  Queen  Anne  is  clearly  reflected  in  English  tapestry  of  the 
period. 

Tapestries  with  mythological  subjects  were  so  popular  in  Eng- 
land that  over  ninety  examples  taken  from  Ovid's  Metamorpho- 
ses alone  were  listed  by  H.  C.  Marillier  some  years  ago.  Among 
those  which  bear  the  weavers'  marks  now  established  as  belong- 
ing to  Michael  and  Plnlipp  Wautcrs  (shown  here)  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  Meleager  and  Atalanta  tapestries  at  Boughton  and 
at  the  Bowes  Museum.  Certain  others,  signed  in  full  by  Peter 


Philipp  Wauters'  Mark. 


Michael  Wauters'  Mark. 
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Wauters,  have  been  recorded  ( W.  G.  Thomson,  History  of  Tapes- 
try, page  400).  But  there  have  long  been  strong  grounds  for  con- 
sidering the  vast  majority  to  be  of  English  origin.  In  1940  H.C. 
Marillier  was  able  to  publish  partial  confirmation  of  this  (Burling- 
ton Magazine,  February,  1940)  when  a  set  of  four  tapestries  de- 
picting the  Story  of  Cadmus  and  all  bearing  the  Mortlake  mark  in 
the  border  came  to  light  at  Chirk  Castle  in  North  Wales.  A  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground  in  a  shield,  the  Mortlake  mark,  is  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  and  as  it  is  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London  it 
was  legitimately  retained  by  the  weavers  even  after  they  had  left 
Mortlake  to  set  up  their  independent  workshops.  Now  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Chirk  Castle  tapestries  are  light  and  narrow,  but  they 
are  not  as  plain  and  unassuming  as  the  great  majority  of  borders 
of  supposed  English  tapestries  of  this  late  period,  especially  those 


5.  Detail  of  Adonis'  death. 


6.  Detail  from  No.  I,  showing  Mortlake  mark. 


with  mythological  subjects.  The  Chirk.  Castle  borders  are  com- 
posed of  light  swags  and  festoons  with  a  standing  figure  in  classi- 
cal attire  at  the  sides,  and  a  recumbent  figure  in  the  lower  cor- 
ners. A  very  similar  border,  with  a  turbaned  Turk  in  place  of  the 
classical  figure,  belongs  to  the  Cephalns  and  Procris  tapestries 
(another  Ovid  subject)  from  Stone  House,  Kidderminster.  These 
have  the  Mortlake  mark  attached  to  them;  but  as  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  weave  and  could  have  been  attached  later 
their  late  Mortlake  origin  remained  doubtful  until  confirmed  by 
the  Chirk  Castle  examples. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Ovid  tapestries  found  in  England  had  plainer  borders  than  these : 
and  borders  can  always  be  considered  as  the  hall-mark  of  a  work- 
shop where  an  actual  mark  is  missing.  The  typical  border  of  the 
group  in  question  consists  of  a  narrow  stave  or  coursing  bound 
with  a  rope  or  ribbon,  which  is  crossed  at  intervals.  A  section  of 
such  a  border  resembles  the  Roman  fasces,  which  are  bound  in  this 
manner.  The  stave  or  coursing  often  has  an  oak-leaf  or  tongue 
pattern,  as  in  the  tapestries  here  illustrated  (Nos.  1-6).  Typical 
examples  of  this  border  are  on  Ovid  tapestries  at  Welbeck,  Easton 
Neston,  Grove,  Minterne,  Cotehele  (see  illustrations  in  H.  C. 
Marillier's  English  Tapestries  of  the  Eighteenth  Century).  Of  the  four 
tapestries  here  illustrated,  three  have  the  Mortlake  mark  woven 


into  the  blue  galloon  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  border  (see 
No.  6 :  owing  to  folding,  the  marks  are  not  visible  on  the  other 
photographs).  These  four  tapestries  were  purchased  by  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  in  1949.  They  came  originally  from 
Ridley  Hall  in  Northumberland,  a  house  which  belonged  to  the 
Lowes  family  from  the  Sixteenth  until  the  early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. From  what  has  so  far  been  said  it  is  clear  that  this  set  of 
tapestries  proves  conclusively  the  English  origin  of  the  major 
part  of  the  Ovid  tapestries  in  this  style,  and  other  similar  tapes- 
tries trained  in  these  plain  borders. 

The  Ridley  Hall  tapestries  tell  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
exactly  as  related  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Book  X.  First 
we  are  shown  Venus  watching  Adonis  hunting  and  receiving  a 
fatal  prick  from  Cupid's  arrow  (No.  1).  Next,  Venus  is  telling 
Adonis  the  story  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  and  we  are  shown 
the  race,  with  Atalanta  stooping  to  pick  up  one  of  the  golden 
apples  with  which  Venus  had  provided  Hippomenes  (No.  2). 
The  third  tapestry  depicts  Venus  concluding  the  story  with  the 
fate  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  who,  having  profaned  Cybele's 
temple,  were  transformed  into  lions,  to  which  Venus  points 
whilst  emphasizing  her  warning  to  Adonis  (No.  3):  'These 
beasts,  and  with  them  all  other  savage  things  which  turn  not 
their  backs  in  flight,  but  offer  their  breast  to  battle,  do  you,  for 
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A  FLEMISH  GOTHIC  TAPESTRY,  CIRCA  1525-40,  DEPICTING  A  SCENE  FROM  ESTHER  AND  AHASUERUS 
///  the  possession  of  C.John,  70  South  Audlcy  Street,  London,  W.l 


my  sake,  dear  boy,  avoid,  lest  your  manly  courage  be  the  ruin  of  us 
both'  (lines  705-7).  But  Adonis  was  enamoured  of  the  chase,  and 
the  last  tapestry  (No.  4)  shows  his  death  inflicted  by  a  wild  boar. 

It  may  be  well  to  raise  the  question  of  the  designer  of  these 
tapestries.  Francis  Cleyn,  the  Mortlake  designer  who  remained 
active  till  the  Restoration,  provided  illustrations  which  were  en- 
graved for  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1632,  at  Paris  in  1637,  and  also  at  Amsterdam 
in  the  same  year.  Each  of  the  fifteen  books  of  Ovid  are  preceded 
by  a  large  plate  which  groups  together  scenes  from  the  tales 
which  follow.  But  Cleyn's  designs  for  Book  X,  which  show 
Venus  and  Adonis,  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  tapestries. 
Moreover,  two  other  known  tapestries  in  similar  English  style 
showing  Atalanta's  race  are  both  of  different  design.  There  is  also 
another  different  version  of  the  departure  of  Adonis  at  Woller- 
ton.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible  to  link  these  Ovid  tapestries  with 
known  engravings  (as  H.  C.  Marillier  has  already  pointed  out). 

In  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  Ovid  and  the  innumerable 
engraved  designs  this  is  hardly  surprising.  A  small  tapestry  work- 
shop, such  as  produced  these  tapestries  in  London,  would  have 
commissioned  an  artist-draughtsman  to  prepare  cartoons  for  the 
desired  subjects.  The  artist  would  have  freely  drawn  on  designs 
and  engravings  available  to  him,  combining  these  with  his  own 


7.  Landscape- Verdure,  with  Mortlake  mark  and  signed  by  Stephen 
De  May.  C.  1700.  6  ft.  3  in.  2  ft.  oi  in.  8.  'July,'  from  the  Mortlake 
'  Months'.  Arms  of  Lord  Shelbourne,  1699-1719.  Ham  House,  Surrey. 


invention  and  suiting  this  to  the  demands  of  the  weavers.  The 
designs  of  this  large  group  of  tapestries  arc  not  very  original, 
nor  always  literally  accurate,  but  they  are  certainly  not  without 
a  certain  charm  and  appeal  which  attaches  to  the  impersonal 
style  nurtured  by  the  craftwork  of  a  traditional  school.  Higher 
pretensions  would  have  been  out  of  place  and  less  satisfactorily 
executed  in  these  medium-priced  country-house  tapestries. 

The  manner  in  which  the  late  Mortlake  weavers  treated  their 
cartoons  is  well  illustrated  in  the  little  Verdure  tapestrv  signed  by 
Philip  De  May  (No.  7).  At  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  a  simple 
Verdure  subject  with  trees,  rocks,  foliage,  a  waterfall,  and  a 
glimpse  of  landscape.  But  on  closer  examination  the  figures  in 
the  landscape,  who  are  cutting  hay,  turn  out  to  be  taken  direct 
from  the  middle  ground  of  the  Mortlake  cartoon  for  July  (some- 
times called  June)  in  the  Months  set.  No.  8  shows  a  late  Mortlake 
version  of  this  tapestrv-.  It  is  true  to  the  design  and  excellently 
woven  though  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale  and  with  much 
simpler  borders  than  earlier  Mortlake  weavings.  The  arms  of 
Lord  Shelbourne  date  this  set  of  Months,  which  are  at  Ham 
House,  between  1699  and  17 19.  Philip  De  May  has  taken  a  small 
portion  of  this  cartoon  to  enliven  his  Verdure  panel.  The  De  Mays 
were  an  old  family  of  Mortlake  weavers.  Mathew  De  May  went 
from  Mortlake  to  the  Great  Wardrobe  in  1673.  Stephen  was 
working  independently  by  1701,  when  he  carried  out  several 
contracts  for  Lord  Nottingham  at  Burley-on-Hill,  including  a 
set  of  Months  tapestries. 

In  connexion  with  this  little  Verdure  tapestry,  his  procedure 
was  similar  to  that  which  must  have  been  always  occurring  in 
the  smaller  tapestry  workshops.  Cartoons  were  copied,  taken 
from  one  establishment  to  another,  cut  up  when  worn  out  and 
worked  in  with  other  material,  choice  bits  being  longest  pre- 
served and  sometimes  turning  up  in  unfamiliar  settings,  such  as 
here.  The  Mortlake  mark  and  Stephen  De  May's  name  can  be 
seen  on  the  right-bottom  galloon  which  surrounds  a  neat  and 
unpretentious  ribbon  border.  Tins  border  and  the  composition 
of  the  Verdure  are  typical  of  English  taste  in  tapestry  such  as  was 
served  by  the  late  Mortlake  weavers  in  the  Queen  Anne  period. 
All  illustrations  are  by  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Newby  Hall,  Yorkshire 


YO  U  must  have  heard  of  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of 
Mr.  Weddell's  house,  all  ornamented  by  Mr.  Adam,  in  his 
highest  and  (indeed  I  think)  best  taste,'  wrote  the  Countess  of 
Bute,  of  Newby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Delaney  in 
1785.  'There  is  a  gallery  fill'd  with  fine  statues,  busts  and  bas- 
reliefs;  a  great  number  of  fine  pictures  dispersed  in  different 
rooms:  and  a  drawing  room  furnished  with  the  most  beautiful 
Gobelins  tapestry  I  ever  saw.  In  short,  the  whole  house  is  com- 
pleat,  and  the  inhabitants  so  perfectly  pleasant  and  good  humour- 
ed, I  was  sorry  I  cou'd  not  make  a  longer  stay  with  them,  as  they 
very  cordially  and  politely  prest  us  to  do.'  Complete  is  indeed 
the  only  word  to  describe  Newby,  which  is  so  fine  an  example  of 
that  peculiarly  English  art-form,  the  country  house.  There  are 
villas  in  Italy  and  chateaux  in  France  which  make  the  architec- 
ture and  interior  decorations  even  of  England's  greatest  country 
houses  look  provincial.  There  are  collections  of  furniture  and  pic- 
tures in  America  to  make  the  contents  of  the  English  house  look 
limited  if  not  dull.  It  is,  rather,  a  combination  of  many  elements 
that  gives  to  a  house  such  as  Newby  the  perfection  of  a  good 
but  not  outstanding  diamond,  well  cut,  superbly  set  and  worn 
on  the  neck  or  hand  of  a  great  beauty.  Newby  Hall  stands  in 
a  park  landscaped  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  'Capability' 
Brown,1  with  pleasure-gardens  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Its  rooms  arc  decorated  by  Robert  Adam,  who  designed 
much  of  the  furniture.  Newby  is  not  the  work  of  one  man  or 
even  one  generation,  but  from  the  Bouchcr-Nielson  tapestries  in 
the  room  Adam  designed  for  them  to  the  Ingres  drawing  propped 
up  on  a  chair  it  has  a  sense  of  inevitability  and  unity  justifying 
the  word  'compleat'. 

Newby 2  was  originally  built  for  Sir  William  Blackett  in  about 
171 5.  As  an  engraving  by  Kip  and  a  topographical  view  by  some 
anonymous  follower  of  Jan  Sibercchts  show,  it  was  originally  a 
simple,  red-brick  house  with  stone  dressings.  County  historians 
of  the  last  century  stated  that  it  was  designed  by  Wren,  but  the 
scholarship  of  more  recent  historians  of  architecture  has  shown  it 
to  be  by  one  of  his  provincial  imitators.  Shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  grand-nephew  of  the  builder  sold 
it  to  William  Weddell,  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  house  as  it  stands  to-day.  He  bought  the  Gobelins  tapestries 
and  collected  the  sculpture,  above  all  he  employed  Robert  Adam 
to  alter  the  interior.  Although  he  must  have  been  eminent  among 
the  dilettanti,  William  Weddell  is,  at  least  in  the  journals  and 
letters  of  his  time,  a  curiously  elusive  figure.  According  to  the 
epitaph,  written  by  his  widow  and  inscribed  on  his  elegant 
Choragic  monument  in  Ripon  Minster,  he  was  one  'in  whom 
every  virtue  that  ennobles  the  mind  was  united  with  every  ele- 
gance that  adorns  it'.  When  he  died  in  1792  the  house  passed  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Robinson,  3rd  Baron  Grantham,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Weddell  in  1803  and,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  de  Grey,  in  1833,  changed  it  again.  Lord  de 

1  Among  the  Ingram  correspondence  preserved  in  the  Leeds  Public  Library  there- 
are  letters  which  show  that  shortly  after  Brown  had  laid  out  the  park  at  Temple 
Newsam  his  foreman  was  working  at  Newby. 

2  For  a  more  complete  architectural  account  of  the  house  see  C.Hussey:  Country 
Life,  Vol.  LXXXI,  p.  658.  In  writing  this  article  I  have  drawn  on  the  guide  to  the 
house  by  E.  I.  Musgrave.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  the  owner,  Major  E.R.C. 
Compton,  for  his  help. 
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BY  HUGH  HONOUR 

Grey  owned  another  house  in  Yorkshire.  This  was  also  called 
Newby,  but  is  now  known  as  Baldersby.  He  gave  the  estate  to 
his  daughter,  who  married  Robert  Vyner,  from  whom  the  pres- 
ent owner,  Major  E.  R.  C.  Compton,  is  descended. 

In  March,  1765,  Thomas  Gray  wrote  to  advise  his  friend, 
William  Palgrave,  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  tour  of  Italy  which  he 
was  just  about  to  undertake  with  William  Weddell.  While  in 
Rome  in  1 766  Weddell  had  his  portrait  painted,  as  any  fashion- 
able virtuoso  would,  by  Pompeo  Battoni.  By  May,  1766,  both 
travellers  appear  to  have  returned  to  England.  On  this  journey 
Weddell  bought  much  of  the  statuary  now  at  Newby,  and  shortly 
after  he  returned  home  commissioned  Robert  Adam  to  design  a 
suitable  gallery  for  it.  Adam's  earliest  dated  drawing  for  Newby 
is  a  design  for  the  ceiling  of  this  gallery  of  1767. 3  Later  designs 
for  the  same  room,  however,  are  dated  1772,  when  the  work 
probably  began.  Most  of  the  surviving  drawings  for  the  house 
are  now  in  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum,  though  a  few  are  at 
Newby.  These  include  two  unexecuted  designs,  one  for  an  ante- 
room to  the  Tapestry  Room,  the  other  for  an  elegant  Library 
(No.  1),  which  it  is  hard  to  fit  into  the  plan  of  the  house  as  it 
stands  to-day.  From  such  dated  drawings  as  there  are  it  appears 
that  work  on  the  house  was  proceeding  as  late  as  1780  and  that 
furniture  was  still  being  designed  in  1783. 4 

In  order  to  give  the  principal  rooms  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  landscape  towards  the  river,  without  hindrance  from  the 
two  new  wings  which  were  to  contain  the  sculpture  gallery  and 

3  Sir  John  Soane  Museum,  Adam  drawings.  Vol.  XI,  p.  236. 

4  The  last-dated  drawing  for  Newby  in  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum  (Vol.  VI,  p. 
140)  is  for  a  sideboard  table,  for  the  Dining  Room,  which  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  executed. 


No.  1.  Robert  Adam's  unexecuted  design  for  a  study  at  Newby. 
The  drawing  is  preserved  in  the  house. 


offices,  Adam  had  to  turn  the  house  round  by  abandoning  the 
original  front  door  in  favour  of  one,  for  which  he  designed  a 
porch,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  sculpture  gallery  and  the  office 
wing  were  built  on  either  side  of  the  new  front  door,  making  a 
regular  courtyard.  All  the  new  work  was  carried  out  in  brick 
with  stone  dressings  harmonizing  with  the  old  house,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  was  little  altered  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
balustrade  round  the  roof. 

The  Entrance  Hall -less  grand  than  that  at  Osterley,  less  over- 
powering than  that  at  Syon,  with  both  of  which  it  has  features 
in  common- shows  Robert  Adam  at  his  best.  It  was  executed,  as 
a  date  incorporated  into  the  plasterwork  of  the  ceiling  testifies, 
in  1 77 1.  The  decorative  scheme  of  the  walls  is  dominated  bv 
what  must  surely  be  Rosa  da  Tivoli's  largest  painting  of  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle,  a  painting  of  St.  Margaret  after  Annibale  Car- 
racci,  and  an  organ.  The  familiar  blue-and-white  walls  are  conse- 
quently relieved  and  warmed  by  these  areas  of  darker  colour.  On 
either  side  of  the  organ,  the  Rosa  da  Tivoli  and  the  St.  Margaret, 
which  is  fitted  into  a  panel  above  the  chimney-piece,  there  are 
delicate  trophies  of  arms,  much  like  those  at  Syon  and  Osterley 
but  adapted  to  the  scale  of  this  room.  There  are  also  small  tro- 
phies in  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling,  the  general  design  of  which 
is  echoed  in  the  black,  white  and  Sicilian  grey  marble  floor. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Hall,  if  not  in  the 
house,  is  the  mahogany-cased  organ,3  the  general  design  of  which 
must  surely  have  been  made  by  Robert  Adam  though  it  is  sim- 
pler than  any  for  which  drawings  have  survived.  The  massive 
base  is  flanked  by  Ionic  columns  and  has,  on  either  side  of  the 
manuals,  Delphic  tripods  carved  in  low  relief.  The  superstruc- 
ture is  modelled  on  a  triumphal  arch  with  pipes  in  the  three 
openings,  the  semicircular  top  of  the  central  one  being  filled  with 
an  inverted  shell,  on  either  side  of  which  there  are  medallions 
emphasizing  the  Adamesque  character  of  the  piece,  which  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  swags  which  hang  down  from  the  cor- 
nice. The  organ  is  balanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  by  the 
chimney-piece,  while  the  wall  facing  the  front  door  and  the 

5  Reproduced  in  Ralph  Edwards's  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  Vol.  II,  p.  381. 

No.  2.  One  of  the  four  claw-footed  tables  in  the  Entrance  Hall.  On 
it  is  a  mid-seventeenth-century  bronze  of  Hermes. 


windows  has  on  it  the  Rosa  da  Tivoli  painting  beneath  which 
stands  a  six-legged  side-table,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Thomas  Chippendale  from  its  similarity  to  documented  pieces  at 
Nostell  Priory.  Four  smaller  tables  with  claw  feet  also  stand  in 
this  room,  the  pair  flanking  the  chimney-piece  (No.  2)  having 
scagliola  tops  decorated  with  martial  trophies  echoing  those  on 
the  walls.  It  may  be  that  these  tops  are  the  work  of  Bartoli  and 
Richtcr,  who  introduced  fine  scagliola  to  England  in  about  1770. 
On  these  tables  stand  an  interesting  pair  of  mid-seventeenth- 
century  Italian  bronzes  representing  Antinous  and  Hermes. 

A  door  beside  the  organ  leads  to  the  Staircase  Hall,  out  of 
which  the  main  staircase  rises  to  the  first  floor.  The  iron  balusters 
are  of  the  honeysuckle  design  employed  also  at  Harewood,  Ken- 
wood and  Osterley.  On  the  landing  there  is  a  triple-arched 
screen,  behind  which  there  are  two  fitted  painted  wood  book- 
cases of  great  elegance.  As  on  the  cases  in  the  library,  the  slender 
fluted  columns  which  serve  as  divisions  are  decorated  with  oak- 
leaves  which  appear  to  be  twining  round  them.  Among  the  por- 
traits hanging  on  the  staircase  wall  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Weddell  by  Pompeo  Battoni  (No.  3).  It  is  a  characteristically  fine 
example  of  Battoni's  work  snowing  the  dilettanti  standing  in  a 
green  suit  in  front  of  an  antique  which  he  indicates  wkh  a  pro- 
prietary gesture. 

The  staircase  hall  is  divided  from  the  Ante-room  by  a  pair  of 
Ionic  columns  in  Cippolino  marble.  From  a  drawing  at  New- 
by  it  appears  that  Adam  originally  intended  this  to  be  a  closed 
room  with  an  apsidal  end,  but  no  doubt  the  arrival  of  the  columns 
made  him  change  his  mind.  Of  them  he  made  the  best  possible 
use  and  he  echoed  them  on  the  landing  above  and  in  the  passage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  hall.  The  grey  colour  of  the 
columns  harmonizes  with  and  is  set  off  by  the  blue-and-white 
scheme  of  the  staircase.  It  was  probably  to  this  room  that  the 
Rev.  R.  Warner6  referred  as  the  'Anti-chamber'  which  he  con- 
sidered 'singularly  beautiful,  chaste  and  classical;  fitted  up  with 
stuccoed  Etruscan  ornaments,  and  admirable  clair-scuras,  in 
different  compartments.  The  ground  of  the  wall  is  pale  green, 
relieved  by  light  purple  mouldings.'  None  of  the  Etruscan  orna- 
ments now  survives,  but  there  is,  in  an  upper  room,  a  panel  of 
chiaroscuro  painting  showing  putti  signed  by  Jacob  de  Wit, 
which  may  well  have  been  removed  when  the  ante-room  was 
redecorated  in  Victorian  times.  It  was  decorated  again  shortly 
before  the  war  when  Mr.  Simon  Elwes  introduced  panels  of 
early-eighteenth-century  painting. 

In  the  ante-room  there  is  a  particularly  fine  /wH/>c-fronted 
commode  of  satinwood  with  ormolu  mounts  designed  by 
Adam.  Here,  also,  propped  up  on  a  chair,  is  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  collection,  an  exquisite  pencil  drawing  (No.  4) 
of  the  3rd  Lord  Grantham,  later  Earl  de  Grey,  in  Rome  in  18 16, 
by  J.D.Ingres.  Very  faintly  indicated  in  the  background  is  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's.  Ingres  executed  a  number  of  highly  finished 
drawings  of  Englishmen  in  Rome  at  this  time  and  that  of  Lord 
Grantham  must,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford,  'take  its 
place  among  his  finest  works  of  this  period'.7  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  frame  for  this  drawing  appears  to  be  the  original 
one  and  was  made  bv  William  Bayly  of  Golden  Square,  London. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  brilliance  of  the  tapestry 
room  which  leads  out  of  the  ante-room.  The  Boucher-Ncilson 
Loves  of  the  Gods  (No.  5)  glitter  with  colour.  Unlike  the  set  at 
Osterley,  these  are  on  a  pink  ground,  which  serves  to  throw  into 
higher  relief  the  birds  fluttering  and  perching  on  the  largest  panel 
and  the  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  comers.  It  also  makes  more 
notable  the  trompe  Voeil  shadows  thrown  by  the  frames.  As  is  well 

6  See  A  Tour  of  the  Northern  Counties,  1802,  Vol.  I.  p  25. 

7  Burlington  Magazine,  1939,  p.  9- 


known,  only  five  sets  of  this  tapestry  came  to  England,  of  which 
this  appears  to  be  the  freshest  and  best  preserved.  The  various 
sets  differ  from  one  another  in  the  background  colourings,  the 
surrounds  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  frames  on  the  panels. 
In  July,  1769,  Nielson  sent  a  set  of  tapestries  to  Lord  Dundas  for 
Moor  Park,  enclosing  a  sample  to  be  forwarded  to  Wcddell.  It 
must  have  been  shortly  after  this  date  that  Adam  began  to  design 
a  room  which  would  set  off  their  richness  to  the  full.  The  ceiling, 
which  continues  the  colour  scheme  of  the  tapestries,  is  decorated 
with  oval  and  circular  paintings  by  Antonio  Zucchi,  who  was 
probably  responsible  for  most  of  the  decorative  painting  in  the 
house,  though  much  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  his  wife, 
Angelica  Kauffmann.8  The  colour  scheme  is  completed  by  a  car- 
pet of  formal  architectural  design  made  for  the  room  in  1775. 
The  furniture  for  the  room  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Thomas  Chippendale  to  Adam's  design,  but  the  flowered  petit- 
point  embroidery  with  which  it  is  upholstered  must,  like  that  at 
Ostcrley  and  that  formerly  at  Moor  Park,  have  been  brought  to 
England  with  the  tapestry  (No.  5). 

A  door  from  the  staircase  hall  leads  to  the  present  Library, 
which  was  originally  intended  as  a  dining-room.  The  plan  is 
similar  to  that  at  Kenwood,  but  the  ceiling  here  is  flat.  The  rich 
Indian  pink  of  the  background  to  the  arabesque  stuccowork 
gives  the  room  a  warmth  all  too  frequently  lacking  in  Adam's 
interiors.  The  columns  dividing  the  centre  of  the  room  from  the 
apse  at  either  end  are  of  wood  and  have  delicately  carved 
Corinthian  capitals.  A  sideboard  was  intended  for  the  apse  at  the 
far  end,  but  this  was  never  made.  Also  intended  for  this  room 
were  four  alabaster  urns  mounted  on  painted  wooden  pedestals, 
one  of  which  (No.  6)  is  still  here,  the  others  having  been  moved 

K  There  is,  however,  in  the  Dining-room  a  portrait  of  Robert  Vyner  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann. 


into  the  Regency  dining-room  (No.  9).  In  the  Sir  John  Soane 
Museum  there  is  a  hitherto  unidentified  drawing  for  one  of  these 
lamps."  Unlike  most  eighteenth-century  lighting  fittings,  these 
lamps  have  been  left  quite  unspoilt  by  being  altered  for  electricity 
and  they  still  create  the  effect  for  which  Warner  praised  them. 
'In  the  recess  at  the  upper  part,'  he  wrote,  'are  several  large  trans- 
parent alabaster  vases  standing  upon  pedestals,  intended  to  receive 
candles  that  may  cast  a  "dim  religious  light"  over  this  appartment 
and  assist  the  magic  effect  with  which  the  mind  is  impressed 
when  we  look  through  the  door  in  the  recess  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  room.  Here  we  throw  a  glance  into  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  temple.  The  museum,  or  gallery  of  statues,  a  series 
of  the  most  precious  antique  marbles  that  taste  could  select  or 
money  procure.' 

The  Statue  Gallery  at  Ncwby  is  sufficiently  well  known  for  it 
to  need  no  description  here.  But  one  could  hardly  pass  it  by  with- 
out a  mention,  for  it  is  one  of  Robert  Adam's  finest  achievements. 
Of  relatively  small  size  and  designed  for  the  sculpture  it  still  con- 
tains, it  shows  complete  mastery  of  scale  and  proportion.  The 
terra-cotta  walls  show  off  the  statuary  marble  to  the  best  possible 
effect,  and  the  plasterwork  picks  out  motifs  from  various  pieces. 
The  collection  itself  is  a  period  piece  displaying  the  taste  of  the 
1770's.  In  a  way  it  may  be  said  to  give  the  key  to  the  neo-classi- 
cism  of  Adam,  as  the  collection  in  the  Parnassus  room  of  the 
Villa  Albani  gives  the  key  to  the  neo-classical  ideals  of  Winckle- 
man  and  A.R.Mcngs.  Although  it  may  appeal  neither  to  the 
aestheticians  nor  to  the  archaeologists  of  our  time,  it  contains  the 
kind  of  sculpture  that  the  Adams  and  their  contemporaries  would 
have  considered  the  best  that  'taste  could  select  or  money  pro- 
cure'. Many  pieces  underwent  restoration  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 

1  Sir  John  Soane  Museum,  Adam  drawings,  Vol.  VI,  p.  $6. 
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No.  3  (far  left).  Pompeo  Battoni's  portrait  of  William  Weddell, 
who  employed  Robert  Adam  to  make  alterations  at  Newby.  No.  4. 
Drawing  of  the  3rd  Lord  Grantham,  later  Earl  de  Grey,  by  J.  D. 
Ingres.  No.  5.  A  panel  of  the  Boucher-Nielson  tapestry  in  the  Draw- 
ing Room.  The  sofa  may  have  been  made  by  Chippendale  to 
Adam's  design,  the  petit-point  upholstery  having  been  imported 
with  the  tapestry. 

tury,  if  restoration  be  the  word  for  making  a  complete  figure  out 
of  a  few  tiny  fragments.  The  most  noted  of  the  figures,  the  Bar- 
berini  Venus  (No.  7)  was  'discovered'  in  the  cellars  of  the  Palazzo 
Barberini  by  Gavin  Hamilton.  According  to  a  note  by  Nollekins,10 
Pietro  Pacilli,  who  specialized  in  such  'restorations',  worked  over 
the  figure  and  supplied  it  with  such  limbs  as  were  missing. 
Weddell  never  disclosed  how  much  he  paid  for  the  Venus,  but 
he  is  said  to  have  given  a  sum  down  and  an  annuity.  A  few  of 
the  busts  are  displayed  on  antique  pedestals,  but  most  of  the 
plinths  or  stands  were  designed  by  Adam.  Three  of  the  stands 
served  also  as  radiators  for  the  steam  heating  of  the  gallery'.11 
As  elsewhere  in  the  house,  Adam  supervised  the  designs  of  the 
smaller  fittings  such  as  the  oil-lamps  and  the  brackets  on  winch 
they  stand.  Also  to  his  design  are  the  bases  of  two  tables  the  tops 
of  which,  inlaid  with  playing-cards,  birds  and  flowers  in  marble, 
were  made  by  one  Manelli  in  1702. 

Not  all  the  sculpture  in  the  gallery  is  antique.  A  Ganymede 
and  a  delicate  little  sleeping  Hermaphrodite12  date  from  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century-,  and  are  in  the  neo-classic  taste.  In  a  style  far 
different  is  a  Resurrection  group  (No.  8)  in  marble  inscribed 
hvcvsq  f°  bertos  licvit,  presumably  to  indicate  that  it  was 
made  after  a  model  of  his.  Francesco  Bertos,  who  has  remained 

10  This  note  is  preserved  among  the  family  papers  at  Newby. 

11  A  contemporary  plan  of  the  heating  system  is  preserved  at  Newby. 

12  See  Warner,  A  Tour  of  the  Sorthern  Counties,  1802,  Vol.  I,  p.  255. 


since  his  discovery  by  the  late  L.Planiscig  in  1928  a  tantalizingly 
shadowy  figure,  appears  to  have  come  from  the  Veneto,  to  have 
been  working  in  Rome  in  1683  and  in  Padua  in  173 3. 13  This 
group,  for  which  bronze  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  and 
durable  medium,  is  of  greater  complexity  than  any  of  the  carv- 
ings by  or  after  Bertos  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin.  The  skull- 
duggery of  the  littered  base,  and  the  soaring,  dancing  movement 
of  the  figures  are  characteristic  both  of  Bertos  and  of  a  kind  of 
sculpture  that  was  popular  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Unfortunately  this  piece  has  suffered  a  number 
of  losses:  it  seems  probable  that  the  old  man  with  wings  (presum- 
ably Time)  had  a  scythe  in  his  hands  and  that  the  uppermost 
figure  bore  a  trumpet.  No  documents  survive  concerning  the 
work,  which  was  presumably  bought  by  Weddell,  though  itdoes 
not  appear  in  the  inventory  made  on  his  death. 

Some  ten  years  after  Lord  Grantham  inherited  Newby  from 
Weddell  he  made  an  addition  to  the  north-west  end  of  the  house. 
Here  he  built  a  dining-room  approached  from  the  entrance  hall 
along  Adam's  vaulted  corridor  in  which  stands  Nollekins'  sensi- 
tive bust  of  Weddell  on  an  antique  tripod  (No.  10).  Nollekins 
executed  two  busts  of  Weddell,  and  the  one  on  the  monument  in 
Ripon  Minster  is  usually  said  to  be  the  original.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  choose  between  them.  The  Dining  Room  is  in  the 
style  usually  associated  with  Sir  John  Soane,  having  shallow  re- 
cesses with  coffered  arches  at  either  end.  In  it  are  hung  several 
family  portraits  of  interest.  The  earliest  paintings  are  of  the  2nd 
Lord  Grantham  on  his  mother's  knee  and  the  1st  Lord  Grantham, 
clearly  by  the  same  hand  and  presumably  the  work  of  an  artist 
working  in  Vienna  in  about  1739.  Lord  Grantham  was  envoy 
there  from  1730  to  1748,  and  his  son,  later  the  2nd  Lord  Gran- 
tham, was  bom  there  in  1738.  Between  these  pictures  hangs  a  de- 
lightful group  of  the  children  of  the  1st  Lord  Grantham  which 
has  been  attributed,  on  stylistic  grounds,  to  Philip  Mercier 14  (No. 
11).  If  we  may  suppose  the  eldest  child  here  to  be  te.i  or 
eleven  years  old  and  the  picture  to  have  been  painted  in  1748  or 
1749,  soon  after  the  family  left  Vienna,  it  could  indeed  be  by 
Mercier.  Like  his  father,  the  2nd  Lord  Grantham  was  a  diploma- 
tist and  he  was  Ambassador  to  Madrid  between  1771  and  1779. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  Romney  painted  two  portraits  of  him 
seated  with  the  Escurial  in  the  background;  the  one  still  at  Newby 
appears  to  be  that  for  which  sittings  were  given  between  10th 
January  and  22nd  June,  1 781. 15  The  most  outstanding  portrait  in 
the  room  is  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  glitteringly  lovely  one  of 
Lord  de  Grey's  daughter,  Theodosia,16  who  married  Robert 
Vyner  and  to  whom  Newby  was  given.-  A  portrait  also  by 
Lawrence  of  the  Countess  de  Grey,  her  mother,  hangs  in  a  bed- 
room. In  the  alcove  at  the  north  end  of  the  dining-room  are 
three  portraits  by  Raebum  (No.  9),  added  to  the  collection  by? 
the  present  owner.  These  represent  Mrs.  Maclean  Clephane,  her 
daughter  Margaret,  who  is  shown  playing  the  harp,  and  General 
Douglas  Clephane. 

Much  of  the  dining-room  furniture  was  presumably  intended 
for  the  room  now  used  as  a  library-  and  is  of  particularly  high 
quality.  The  table  and  ribbon-back  chairs  are  in  the  maimer  of 
Thomas  Chippendale,  who  was  probably  responsible  for  making, 
to  Robert  Adam's  design,  the  two  urns,  the  two  serving-tables 
and  the  wine-cooler.  The  urns,  or  vases,  standing  on  square 
plinths  are  inlaid  with  a  pattern  of  vine-leaves  around  their  tops, 
and  have  ormolu  handles  in  the  form  of  entwined  snakes.  The 
same  band  of  vine-leaf  inlay  is  on  the  serving-tables  and  the  wine- 

13  See  Daedalo,  LX,  pp.  209,  561;  //  Santo,  Vol.  IV,  p.  68. 

14  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery:  Picture  of  the  Month,  No.  40. 

15  Ward  and  Roberts,  Romney,  1904,  Vol.  II,  p.  64. 

16  Reproduced  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  by  K.GarlicL  1954. 


No.  6.  One  of  four  alabaster  lights,  originally  intended  for  candles.  No.  7.  The  Barberini  Venus,  once  considered  the  chief  treasure  in  William 
WeddelPs  collection.  No.  8.  'The  Resurrection,'  an  early-XVTIIth-century  carving  executed  after  the  design  of  Francesco  Bertos.  No.  9. 
The  Regency  Dining  Room. 

cooler  (No.  12).  The  chaste  elegance  of  this  set  of  furniture  makes 
it,  perhaps,  more  appealing  than  the  exuberant  feats  of  craftsman- 
ship associated  with  Chippendale's  firm. 

In  these  pages  I  have  described  only  a  few  of  the  more  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  objects  at  Newby,  concentrating  on  the  rooms 
which  can  be  seen  when  the  house  is  open  to  the  public.  Passing 
mention  should,  however,  be  made  of  the  collection  of  Stafford- 
shire figures,  of  the  many  sporting  paintings  and  of  the  remark- 
able group  of  architectural  drawings.17  Throughout  the  house 
the  furniture  is  of  a  high  standard:  there  is  a  pair  of  very  hand- 
some semicircular  commodes  at  the  top  of  the  second  staircase 
and  one  of  the  bedrooms  has  a  pair  of  looking-glasses,  Adam's 
drawings  for  which  are  in  the  Soane  Museum.  Everything  com- 
bines to  make  the  house  elegant,  comfortable  and  'compleat'. 
This  is  the  combined  achievement  of  Robert  Adam  and  several 
generations  of  owners.  Working  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the  grand 
manner,  Adam  was  seldom  completely  successful  except  in  the 
ante-room  at  Syon  and,  less  assuredly,  the  hall  at  Kcdleston.  The 
delicacy  of  his  decoration  looks  fussy  when  too  far  from  the  eye. 
At  Newby,  however,  the  house  was  already  built  and  the  rooms 
were  on  a  sufficiently  small  scale  to  suit  him  perfectly.  Here,  also, 
he  was  working  for  a  patron  of  rare  discernment  and  sensitive 
taste,  who  docs  not  appear  to  have  hankered  after  empty,  echo- 
ing grandeur.  Together  they  made  a  magnificent  and  yet  emi- 
nently comfortable  interior  to  a  house  that  was  already  handsome 
from  the  outside.  Succeeding  generations  have  made  their  addi- 
tions to  the  house  and  its  contents,  have  planted  the  attractive 
pleasure-gardens  which  surround  it  and  have  gradually  made  it 
into  one  of  the  most  satisfying  of  English  country  homes. 

17  These  include  drawings  for  alterations  to  Gautby  Hall  in  1803  by  W.Lindlcy; 
another  scries  dated  1799  by  Robert  Brcttingham;  alterations  to  Newby  Park  (i.e. 
Baldersby),  [782,  William  Bellwood;  a  number  of  designs  by  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son and  a  design  for  park  gates  by  Lord  Grantham,  1784. 
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No.  10.  Bust  of  William  Weddell,  by  Joseph  Nollekins,  on  an  antique  tripod.  No.  II.  The  children  of  the  ist  Lord  Grantham,  probably 
by  Philip  Mercier.  No.  12.  Serving-table  and  wine-cooler  of  satinwood  inlaid  with  mahogany,  probably  executed  to  Robert  Adam's  design. 


Rococo  Art  in  Bavaria 


THOSE  who  allowed  themselves  the  privilege  of  seeing  it 
have  cause  to  be  unusually  grateful  to  the  Bavarian  authori- 
ties for  permitting  the  important  and  delightfully  colourful  dis- 
play of  rococo  art  from  Bavaria  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  In  England,  Bavarian  art  had  been  unfamiliar.  The 
colourful  masterpieces  of  the  superb  wood  sculptor  Ignaz  Giin- 
ther  had  hitherto  been  largely  unknown.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
few  pieces  from  the  exhibition  shown  on  these  pages,  the  German 


rococo  movement  achieved  a  standard  of  technical  virtuosity 
which  has  seldom  reached  a  higher  level.  And  when  architects 
and  painters,  sculptors  and  workers  in  stucco  were  brought  into 
harmonious  collaboration,  the  results  were  as  gay  and  splendid 
as  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  items  shown  in  London 
were,  in  fact,  of  such  quality  and  merit  that  visitors  could  be 
assured  that  before  them  were  the  very  best  of  the  productions 
of  a  short-lived  yet  most  remarkable  epoch. 
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I  and  2.  Console  Table,  from  the  'Mirror  Room'  of  the  Wiirzburg  Residenz.  Wood,  carved  and 
gilt;  inset  with  mirror,  glass  and  decorated  with  under-glass  painting.  By  Johann  Wolfgang  von 
der  Auvera,  1744-46.  3.  Bishop's  Staff,  silver  parcel-gilt.  No  marks,  probably  Augsburg  work, 
mid-eighteenth-century.  Eichstatt,  Bischofliche  Hauskapelle.  4.  Maria  Anna  von  Lowenfeld 
(died  1783),  c.  1755  (90  70  cm.).  By  Georg  Desmarees.  Private  collection.  5.  Kurprinz  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  von  Bayern,  votive  statue  in  silver.  By  Wilhelm  de  Groff.  Altotting  (Oberbayern), 
Gnadenkapelle.  6.  Silver-gilt  Monstrance.  Munich  mark  of  c.  1740.  Munich,  Johann  Nepomuk- 
Kirche.  7.  Nymphenburg  porcelain  figure  of  Octavio  (Italian  comedy).  F.  A.Bustelli,  1755-60. 

8.  Time,  in  limewood.  By  Ignaz  Gunther,  c.  1765-70.  Munich,  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum. 

9.  St.  Kunigunde,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Heinrich  II.  Waxed  white  limewood.  By  Ignaz  Gunther. 
Roth  am  Inn  (Oberbayern),  former  Benediktiner-Klosterkirche.  10.  St.  Peter  Damian.  Lime- 
wood. By  Gunther,  c.  1763-64.  Roth  am  Inn.  II.  Pieta.  Limewood,  by  Ignaz  Gunther,  1774. 
Nenningen  Friedhofkapelle.  12.  Annunciation  Group.  Limewood,  original  colour.  By  Ignaz 
Gunther,  1764.  Weyarn  (Oberbayern),  former  Augustinerchorherrn-Klosterkirche. 


A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION— XVIII 


Worcester 

blue -and -white  Porcelain 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.W.Jenkins 

BY  GEOFFREY  WILLS 


IN  the  pleasant  days  that  are  now  past,  far-off  but  still  green  in 
the  memories  of  many  collectors,  the  forming  of  an  array  de- 
voted to  a  particular  branch  in  ceramics  was  a  simple  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  performance  of  a  similar  task  to-day.  The 
keen  amateur  of  modest  means  of  twenty  or  so  years  ago,  with  a 
plenitude  of  specimens  of  all  types  from  which  to  choose,  had 
only  to  guard  against  the  twin  temptations  of  quantity  and 
quality;  to  keep  the  size  of  the  collection  within  reasonable  limits 
as  to  finance  and  storage  space;  and  to  maintain  the  over-all 
quality  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  In  those  pre-1939  days, 
when  an  auction  lot  might  comprise  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pieces,  each  of  which  would  be  catalogued  singly  to-day,  a  collec- 
tor had  ample  available  material  on  which  to  sharpen  his  judge- 
ment, and  from  which  to  select  a  choice  trophy.  While  the  finest 
pieces  were  then  little  less  rare  than  they  are  now,  at  least  the 
beginner  had  a  wide  variety  on  which  to  train  himself  to  recog- 
nize the  best  when  it  came  his  way,  and  was  enabled  to  do  this 
for  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 

By  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  collectors  whose  pieces 
are  now  shown  became  interested  in  bluc-and- white  porcelain: 
and  it  was  not  long  before  their  interest  centred  on  the  products 
which  had  emanated  from  the  Worcester  factory  during  the  first 
decades  of  its  existence.  During  the  past  forty  years  they  have 
devoted  their  spare  time,  with  the  essential  aids  of  good  judge- 
ment and  good  fortune,  to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  this 
highly  interesting  china.  Pieces  bought  in  the  past  have  been  re- 
placed subsequently,  whenever  possible,  with  specimens  of  better 
quality  or  in  better  condition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  now  possess 
a  number  of  rare  and  important  examples  among  the  numerous 
pieces  which  serve  to  illustrate  very  fully  the  varied  output  of  the 
Midlands  factory.  Numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
individual  items,  the  collection  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  high 
quality  in  both  modelling  and  decoration  that  was  bestowed  on 
these  simpler  domestic  wares  by  a  factory  which  also  produced 
some  of  the  more  costly,  but  tasteful,  examples  of  English  eigh- 
teenth-century porcelain. 

As  an  entity,  the  Worcester  Totiqiiin  Manufacture  commenced 
operations  upon  the  4th  June,  175 1,  when  the  Company,  com- 
prising fifteen  partners  with  a  capital  of  -£4,500,  was  brought  in- 
to being.  On  that  date  also,  William  Davis,  apothecary,  pledged 
himself  to  'discover  for  the  benefitt  of  themselves  and  the  other 


1.  A  part  of  the  Jenkins  Collection.  This  cabinet  contains  only 
painted  wares,  many  of  which  are  figured  separately  and  described 
in  the  text.  2  (right  above).  Water-bottle  with  Chinese  figure. 
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subscribers,  the  real  true  and  full  art  mistery  and  secret  by  them 
hitherto  invented  and  found  out'. 

From  the  result  of  researches  published  by  W.J.  Pountney  it  is 
now  known  that  the  Worcester  factory  took  over  a  small  con- 
cern at  Bristol,  started  prior  to  175 1,  known  to  posterity  as  Low- 
din  s  Glass  House  or  the  Redcliff  Backs  factory.  The  following 
advertisement  records  the  fact: 

Bristol,  July  24,  1752. 

Whereas  the  Proprietors  of  the  Manufactory  for  making  Ware  in 
this  City  in  Imitation  of  Foreign  China  are  now  united  with  the 
Worcester  Porcelain  Company,  where  for  the  future  the  whole 
Business  will  be  carried  on;  therefore  the  said  Proprietors  are  de- 
termin'd  to  Sell  their  Remaining  Stock  of  Ware,  very  cheap  at  their 
Warehouse  in  Castle  Green  till  the  whole  is  disposed  off. 

The  remainder  of  the  advertisement  is  not  relevant  to  the  present 
occasion,  but  is  given  fully  by  Pountney,  who  does  not,  however, 
state  the  name  or  date  of  the  newspaper  from  which  he  quoted 
it.1 

Not  only  were  the  two  manufactories  united  by  that  date,  but 
from  their  commencement  they  had  had  much  in  common.  Many 
years  before  the  above  announcement  was  reprinted,  and  it  lay 
unnoticed  and  unsuspected,  R.  L.  Hobson  pointed  out  that  both 
these  porcelains,  and  no  other  English  ones  of  that  date,  contained 
a  remarkable  percentage  of  magnesia  in  their  composition.  This 
was  due  to  the  use  of  Cornish  soap-stone  -steatite.  In  his  work  on 
Worcester,  Mr.  Hobson  hazarded  a  guess  that  a  common  hand 
was  behind  both  the  factories.2  While  the  final  details  are  yet  un- 
discovered, it  is  generally  conceded  that  this  prophetic  guess  was 
correct  and  that  persons  connected  with  the  concern  at  Bristol 
were,  to  an  unknown  extent,  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the 
factory  at  Worcester  by  Dr.  John  Wall  and  his  partners. 

It  is  not  yet  known  for  how  long  the  Bristol  factory  had  been 
working  prior  to  the  date  of  the  merger  with  the  Worcester 
Company.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  with  any  conviction  just 
which  pieces  of  some  types  were  made  at  either  factory.  Some 
few  examples  of  figures  and  sauce-boats  exist  with  the  word 
bristoll  on  them  in  raised  letters.  Other  pieces  have  certain 
affinities  in  the  style  of  painting  to  these,  and  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  artist  and,  therefore,  perhaps  to  the  same  factory.  The 
fact  that  two  sauce-boats  are  known,  each  with  the  raised  mark 
noted  above  but  with  a  leaf  painted  over  it,  might  indicate  that 
the  moulds  were  transferred  to  Worcester  and  used  there,  and 
that  the  same  models  emanated  from  both  places.3  As  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  painters  also  migrated  northwards,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  this  puzzle  will  ever  be  solved. 

From  the  day  when  the  Bow  factory  was  commenced  and 
given  the  grandiloquent  title  of  New  Canton,  to  the  founding, 
some  few  years  later,  of  the  Tonquin  Matittjacture  in  Worcester, 
the  makers  of  porcelain  in  England,  like  their  predecessors  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  numerous  potteries,  strove  to  outdo 
the  Orient.  Not  only  were  some  of  their  workshops  given  pic- 
turesque Eastern  names,  but  in  most  cases  their  products  were 
made  to  emulate  those  that  were  imported  in  vast  quantities,  and 
that  had  gained  a  widespread  and  popular  support  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

The  Oriental  porcelain  with  the  widest  circulation  was  un- 
questionably that  with  the  decoration  in  cobalt  blue  on  a  plain 
white  ground;  known  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  it  is  to-day, 
as  Nankin.  It  is  not  surprising  that  every  English  factory  began  its 
career  by  endeavouring  to  copy  this  ware;  an  attempt  that  was 
varied  in  its  results,  but  was  undoubtedly  a  success  at  Worcester. 

1  W.J.  Pountney,  Old  Bristol  Potteries,  1920,  p.  204. 

2  R.L.  Hobson,  Worcester  Porcelain,  1910,  p.  14. 

3  W.B.  Honey,  Old  English  Porcelain,  1948,  p.  157- 


The  earliest-known  dated  piece  of  Worcester  porcelain  is  a 
white  moulded  tureen  marked,  appositely  in  blue,  beneath  the 
base,  with  the  date:  1751.4  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  under- 
glaze  blue  decoration  was  in  use  at  the  very  outset  of  the  factory. 
Ten  years  later,  an  advertisement  for  more  hands  appeared  in  the 
London  General  Evening  Post  (12th  and  15th  December,  Nos. 
4,394  and  4,395).  It  ran: 

WANTED 

PAINTERS  in  Blue  and  White:  Good  Workmen,  who  are  sober 
and  diligent,  will  meet  with  proper  Encouragement,  by  applying  to 
the  Manufactory  in  Worcester. 

This  would  indicate  that  there  had  been  no  slackening  in  the  de- 
mand for  these  imitations  of  Nankin  china;  although  by  tins  date 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  English  and  foreign  coloured  ware 
on  the  market.  Public  taste  demanded  blue-and-white  porcelain, 
but  the  principal  reason  for  its  popularity  is  not  far  to  seek  when 
it  is  realized  that,  apart  from  a  plain  white  ware,  it  was  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  to  produce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins's  collection  covers  approximately  the 
first  quarter-century  in  the  history  of  the  Worcester  factory.  In 
it  there  are  many  pieces  which  show  unmistakably  the  strong 
influence  of  Oriental  styles  of  decoration.  The  water-bottle  in 
No.  2  is  painted  with  Chinese  figures,  birds  and  rockwork.  It 
stands  9|  inches  high.  Beneath  the  base  is  a  mark  copied  from  the 
Chinese  symbol  for  jade  (yii).  Bottles  of  this  shape  are  frequently 
named  rose-water  bottles.  They  were  bedroom  articles,  used  for 

4  Hobson,  op.  <"/'/.,  p.  186,  No.  I. 
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I  washing  the  hands,  and  stood  usually  on  a  specially  designed 
I  mahogany  stand  into  the  top  of  which  the  accompanying  bowl 
I  fitted.  The  bottles  and  bowls  are  often  found  in  Chinese  porce- 
I  lain,  coloured  and  Nankin,  and  they  were  made  at  Caughley  and 
I  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  held  rose-water  on 
|  some  occasions,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  ordinary 
I  water  was  contained  in  them  in  the  majority  of  houses. 

The  group  of  pieces  in  No.  3  shows  three  rare  Worcester  pat- 
I  terns  taken  from  Oriental  originals.  The  cream-jug  at  left  bears 
I  a  design  of  Watercress  Gatherers.  The  sugar-bowl  and  cover  are 
painted  with  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  ladies  known  in  Dutch  as 
Lange  lijzen  (literally:  tall  sillies),  and  corrupted  into  English  as 
Long  Elizas.  The  cream-jug  at  right  shows  the  esteemed  Eloping 
Bride  pattern,  in  which  the  lover  and  his  lady,  together  on  horse- 
back, are  being  sought  by  warriors.  The  sugar-bowl  has  the  same 
mark  as  the  water-bottle  in  No.  2.  The  central  jug  (7  inches  high) 
in  No.  4  is  painted  with  a  lady  and  a  child  hawking.  The  right- 
hand  mug  in  the  same  group  has  a  design  of  Dancing  Drummer 
Boys. 

No.  5  shows  a  scalloped  dish,  10  inches  in  diameter,  painted 
with  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  Hntidred  Antiques  (po  kit).  The  term 
hundred  in  this  connexion  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  exactly 
that  number  of  objects  need  appear  in  the  design.  The  reverse  of 
this  dish  (No.  6)  shows  an  unusual  mark.  This  is  composed  of 
concealed  W\  within  a  double  ring:  an  approximation  to  a  mark 
on  a  genuine  Kang  H'si  piece. 

The  two  coffee-pots  in  No.  5  are  typical  Worcester  specimens. 
The  one  on  the  left  bears  a  design  of  Japanese  Kakiemon  origin. 
The  unusual  bowl  and  cover  in  No.  7  are  painted  with  a  pseudo- 
Oriental  landscape.  The  form  of  this  piece  of  porcelain  is  copied 
from  the  East,  but  it  is  varied  from  the  original.  In  an  Oriental 
piece  the  cover  would  have  fitted  neatly  inside  the  edge  of  the 
lower  bowl.  In  this  English  version  the  cover  rests  on  top  of  the 
bowl  and  slightly  overhangs  it.  The  mug  in  No.  8  measures  6| 
inches  in  height.  It  is  moulded  with  a  Chinese  floral  pattern,  and 
the  panels  are  painted  with  landscapes. 

No.  9  shows  a  bowl,  7^  inches  in  diameter.  This  very  rare 
piece  is  painted  with  a  Chinaman  on  horseback,  the  figure  bear- 
ing a  banner  which  is  ornamented  with  a  crescent  and  the  letters 
P  C.  It  can  be  argued,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  this  crescent, 
the  best-known  mark  on  Worcester  china,  and  the  two  letters 
stand  for:  Crescent,  or  Worcester,  Porcelaiti  Company.  This  latter 
form  of  the  firm's  name  was  used  on  the  china  currency  tokens 
issued  at  the  factory  some  time  after  1757;  these  bear  the  initials 
W  P  C  on  one  side.5  The  same  initials  are  inscribed  in  blue  be- 
neath an  inkpot  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins.  Also,  the 
firm  is  so  styled  in  the  Bristol  announcement  of  1752  printed 
above.  Perhaps  it  was  painted  by  an  artist  who  was  proud  of  the 
firm  for  whom  he  was  working  and  incorporated  their  initials 
unobtrusively  into  his  design  (a  crescent  would  be  less  obvious  on 

5  See  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 


No.  3.  Three  pieces  with  rare  patterns:  'Watercress  Gatherers', 
'Long  Elizas',  'Eloping  Bride'.  No.  4.  Printed  mug,  jug  with  hawk- 
ing scene,  mug  with  'Dancing  Drummer  Boys'  design.  No.  5.  Dish, 
with  '100  Antiques'  design,  and  two  coffee-pots.  No.  6.  Mark  on 
the  back  of  the  dish  in  No.  5.  No.  7.  Bowl  and  cover,  9  in.  diameter. 
No.  8.  Mug  with  moulded  and  painted  decoration.  No.  9.  Bowl 
with  equestrian  figure,  which  carries  a  banner  with  a  crescent  and 
the  letters  'PC.  No.  10.  Rare  moulded  and  painted  dish.  No.  II. 
Tureen  and  cover,  decorated  with  'exotic'  birds,  TF  mark. 


No.  12.  The  teapot  and  vase  at  right  are  printed,  the  vase  at  left  is  painted.  No.  13. 
Mark  on  the  back  of  the  dish  in  the  centre  of  cabinet  and  behind  the  tureen  in  No.  I. 


a  banner  than  the  letter  W).  Or  was  it  made  to  order  for  some 
special  occasion  at  the  factory? 

In  No.  to  the  large  shaped  dish  is  11  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
painted  in  a  style  that  does  not  owe  anything  to  the  East.  The 
whole  design,  the  moulded  overlapping  leaves  and  the  central 
rose  and  buds,  gained  its  inspiration  from  the  Meissen  factory. 
The  forty-nine  small  crescents  with  which  the  plate  is  dotted 
may,  or  may  not,  have  significance. 

No.  11  illustrates  a  tureen  and  cover  with  rococo  handles  at 
the  sides,  and  a  large  knob  in  the  form  of  a  finely  modelled  rose. 
It  is  painted  with  the  exotic  birds  which  are  such  a  feature  of 
coloured  Worcester  china.  It  bears  a  mark  which  was  the  subject 
of  bitter  controversy  for  many  years.  It  was  taken  once  to  be  a 
monogram  composed  of  the  letters  Tand  F  conjoined,  and  to  be 
the  personal  seal  of  Thomas  Frye,  one  of  the  founders  and  origi- 
nal patentees  of  the  Bow  factory.  Pieces  with  the  mark  were 
ascribed  to  the  London  works  in  spite  of  all  the  obvious  evidence, 
potting,  paste,  glaze  and  decoration,  that  pointed  quite  clearly  to 
a  Worcester  origin. 

A  group  of  pieces  is  shown  in  No.  12.  The  vase  on  the  left  is 
painted  with  birds  in  a  tree.  The  teapot  bears  a  rather  similar  de- 
sign, but  this  is  printed  (in  blue).  The  vase  on  the  right  of  the 
illustration  is  also  printed,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  art.  The 
teapot  is  marked  with  a  shaded  crescent.  Printing  in  underglaze 
blue  was  introduced,  it  is  presumed,  very  shortly  after  1757;  the 
year  in  which  it  is  certain  that  ovcrglaze  printing  was  in  use.  The 
blue  seldom  gave  results  comparable  with  the  latter.  Being  ap- 
plied to  the  ware  in  the  biscuit  state  the  addition  of  the  glaze  fre- 
quently produced  a  blurred  result.  From  the  advertisement  of 
1 761,  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  that  the  painters  were  not 
ousted  by  the  printing  process  by  that  date.  There  seems  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  hand  and  mechanical  decoration  in  blue 
were  both  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The  left-hand  mug  in 
No.  4  is  also  a  printed  piece.  It  bears  the  scarce  design  of  a  parrot 
perched  on  a  vine;  a  design  that  appeared  in  The  Ladies  Amuse- 
ment (first  edition,  1760?),  and  is  there  signed:  R. Hancock  sculp. 
A  bell-shaped  mug  in  the  British  Museum  bears  a  similar  print  in 


black,  the  engraver's  signature  being  cleverly  concealed  on  the 
branch  to  the  left  of  the  foot  of  the  parrot.6 

Finally,  No.  13  shows  a  rare  mark  on  the  back  of  the  dish  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  shelf  in  the  group  in  No.  1.  The  dish, 
of  which  only  the  upper  part  is  showing  from  behind  the  tureen 
standing  in  front  of  it,  must  have  been  copied,  the  mark  as  well, 
directly  from  a  Chinese  original.  It  is  so  skilfully  painted  that  it 
may  well  have  been  made  to  replace  a  breakage  in  an  Oriental 
set. 

It  would  seem,  at  present,  doubtful  whether  the  conditions 
under  which  this  collection  was  carefully  gathered  over  the  years 
will  ever  return.  Present  and  future  collectors  appear  to  face  an 
unprecedented  shortage  in  the  open  market  of  any  china  that  is 
at  all  noteworthy.  The  little  that  is  available  is,  in  addition  and 
quite  understandably,  more  expensive  than  most  people  may  be 
expected  to  afford.  However,  the  keen  collector  will  resolve  this 
dilemma;  there  is  no  doubt  that  new  and  unsuspected  avenues 
can  be  discovered  and  explored.  By  this  means,  the  early  history 
of  ceramics  will  slowly  continue  to  be  unfolded,  and  some  fur- 
ther chapters  in  the  involved  biographies  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury pioneers  in  porcelain  manufacture  will  be  revealed.  Their 
fragile  works  have  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  two  centuries, 
centuries  which  have  included  far  greater  distresses  for  mankind 
than  shortages  of  antique  china. 

The  collection  formed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.W.Jenkins  is  not 
only  a  reflection  of  their  good  judgement,  their  great  patience 
and  a  worthy  review  of  the  blue-and-white  productions  of  the 
Worcester  factory,  but  is  also  a  monument  to  the  happy  years  in 
which  it  was  garnered.  The  formation  of  a  collection  like  this, 
slowly  and  carefully,  generally  with  modest  expenditure,  but 
keeping  in  mind  the  aim  of  acquiring  the  best  of  each  type  of 
piece,  has  resulted  in  a  display  that  must  be  envied  by  many 
collectors  of  old  English  porcelain.  It  should  prove  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  hobby  of  collecting 
is  worth  while,  and  an  incentive  to  those  who  have  already  begun 
to  fill  their  shelves. 

8  Sec  Cyril  Cook,  Life  and  Work  of  Robert  Hancock,  194X,  Item  78. 
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|OME  LISBON  MASTERPIECES  OF  THOMAS  AND  FRANCOIS-THOMAS  GERMAIN 
In   A    CURRENT    EXHIBITION   AT    THE    M USEE    DES    ARTS    DECORATIFS,  PARIS 


The  Apotheosis  of  the 
Roeoco  Silversmith's  Art 


TN  the  Year  1728,  the  celebrated  French  silversmith  Thomas 
-L Germain,  Orfevre  du  Roi,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  re- 
ceived his  first  commission  from  King  Joao  V  of  Portugal  in  the 
form  of  an  order  for  various  pieces  of  table  silver  and  church 
plate.  This  Portuguese  royal  patronage  was  to  produce,  during 
the  next  forty  years,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of 
1  the  silversmith's  art  that  the  world  has  ever  known;  for  on  Ger- 
main's death  in  1748,  his  son,  Francois-Thomas,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  not  only  inherited  his  father's  workshop  and 
order  book,  but  also  received  further  commissions  from  the 
Portuguese  Court  which  were  to  keep  him  tully  occupied  until 
1766. 

In  all,  we  are  told  that  the  Germains  produced  some  three 
thousand  pieces  for  the  Kings  ot  Portugal,  mostly  plates,  table 
silver  and  tureens.  The  list,  however,  is  even  then  incomplete, 
because  the  records  dealing  with  the  work  of  Germain  pert1  were 
destroyed  with  the  royal  archives  during  the  great  Lisbon  earth- 
quake of  1755.  And,  much  more  tragic  for  posterity,  in  1820  part 
of  the  collection  itselt,  which  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Pedro  I  ot  Brazil,  was  sold  and  melted  down  as  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Emperor's  instructions.  Except  for  a 
few  individual  pieces  in  France,  the  bulk  of  the  Portuguese  royal 
silver  made  by  the  Germains  is  now  safely  housed  in  the  Museu 
Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga  of  Lisbon.1  The  collection  has  been  well 
documented  by  Portuguese  research,  but  it  is  remarkablv  little 
known  abroad ;  though,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  impor- 
tance of  its  items,  it  outrivals  the  identified  pieces  made  by  the 
Germains  for  their  other  chief  patrons,  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Three  generations  of  this  remarkable  family  were  silversmiths 
ot  the  first  rank.  Thomas  Germain  (1675-1748)  was  the  son  of 
Pierre  Germain  (1645-84),  Orfevre  du  Roi  Louis  XIV,  who  ob- 
tained this  important  post  through  Colbert's  patronage.  None  of 
the  grandiose  works  he  is  known  to  have  executed  exist  to-day. 
As  so  often  has  happened  in  history,  they  were  melted  down  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV  himself  to  help  to  pay  for  his  wars. 

Thomas  Germain,  who  was  only  nine  when  his  father  died, 
was  sent  by  Louvois  to  Rome  and  became  orfevre  attitre  in  1725. 
Recent  researches  have  added  considerably  to  the  list  of  only 
three  authenticated  pieces  which  were  accepted  by  his  first 

1  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon.  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  French 
Art,  1934.  The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Joao 
Rodrigues  da  Silva  Couto,  and  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Photographic  Archives, 
Senhor  Albano  de  Silva  Pestana,  and  to  Senhor  Jorge  de  Moser,  for  much  valuable 
information  and  the  provision  of  the  photographs  which  illustrate  this  article. 
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biographer,  Germain  Bapst,2  and  attention  has  lately  been  drawn 
to  the  fine  examples  of  his  work  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  David- 
Weill,  Lopez- Wilshaw,  and  other  French  private  collections.  It 
has  also  been  established  that  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
Germain  pieces,  the  Grand  Surtout  or  centre-piece  (Nos.  1  and  2) 
now  in  the  Lisbon  Museum,  is  definitely  by  his  hand.  Although 
it  is  inscribed  on  the  border  of  the  stand  Fait  par  F.  T.  Germain 
Sculp.  Orf.  du  Roy  aux  Galleries  du  Louvre  a  Paris  the  poincon 
de  maitre  is  that  of  Germain  pere  with  the  date-letter  O  (1730-31). 
It  appears  that  his  son  made  quite  a  practice  of  thus  re-signing  his 
father's  work.  It  has  further  been  shown  that  this  magnificent 
table-centre,  with  other  Germain  pieces,  must  formerly  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  who  was  executed 
and  whose  property  was  confiscated  by  Pombal  in  1759  on  the 
pretext  ot  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  King.  The  ducal  coronets  at  the 
base  have  been  disguised  and  reset,  so  as  partly  to  cover  the 
armorial  shields  from  which  the  Duke's  escutcheons  have  been 
carefully  erased.  We  are  told  that  this  monumental  work  -  it  is 
nearly  three  feet  high  — cost  601,000  livres.  The  beautifully 
chiselled  bas-reliefs  (No.  2)  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Meleager  and  Atalanta.  It  is  described  in  the  recently  published 
Inventory  of  the  confiscated  Aveiro  property  (Item  94)  as  'most 
realistically  worked,  full  of  sparkling,  delicate  detail,  and  com- 
pletely unused'  !3 

Two  other  pieces  in  Portugal  which  can  definitely  be  ascribed 
to  Thomas  Germain  are  known  to  the  writers:  one  is  a  small 
cuspidor  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  D. 
Fernando  de  Sousa  e  Silva,  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  from  1762  to 
1782,  and  the  second  a  small  wine-taster  (Nos.  16  and  17)  bear- 
ing inside  a  portrait  medal  of  Louis  XIV  by  Mauger  and  the  date- 
marks  for  1733,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Senhor  Jorge  Moser. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  some  notable  pieces  by  the  Ger- 
mains, originally  made  for  the  Empress  ot  Russia,  are  in  the 
collection  of  Senhor  Espirito  Santo  Silva  of  Lisbon. 

Francois-Thomas  Germain  (1726-91)  was  admitted  a  master 
silversmith  in  1748,  the  year  of  his  father's  death.  Virtually  all  his 
best  work  was  completed  before  1765,  when  his  extravagant 
mode  of  living  led  to  bankruptcy,  and  his  later  years  were 
clouded  by  family  misfortunes,  lawsuits,  and  the  loss  of  his  for- 
mer patrons.  During  the  decade  following  the  Lisbon  earthquake 

2  Germain  Bapst,  Les  Germains,  orjerres  et  sculpteurs  du  Roi;  Idem,  UOrfevrerie  a  la 
Cour  de  Portugal,  Paris,  1 892. 

3  Luis  de  Bivar  Guerra.  Inventdrio  e  Sequestro  da  Casa  de  Aveiro  em  1730,  Lisbon, 
1952. 


No.  I.  Great  Centre-piece,  signed  by  Francois-Thomas  Germain,  but  now  attributed  to  his  father. 
Date-letter  O  (1730-31).  No.  2.  Detail  showing  bas-relief  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta  hunting. 


2 


of  1755  he  was  continuously  engaged  on  commissions  to  replace 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  Portuguese  Court:  one  of  his  final  deli- 
veries, to  the  Princess  of  Portugal  in  1766,  was  the  exquisite 
mirror  surmonte  d'un  Amour  pret  a  couronner  la  beaute  which  is 
illustrated  here  (Nos.  3  and  4). 

Even  during  his  lifetime  Francois-Thomas  was  accused  of 
being  an  entrepreneur  living  on  his  father's  reputation  and  models. 
But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  in 
this  respect,  and  was  also  at  some  pains  to  conceal  the  names  of 
the  noted  specialists-such  asGouthicre  and  Pigalle- who  worked 
tor  him  ,  the  quality  and  diversity  of  his  creations,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  his  Portuguese  commissions, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  place  in  history.  The  decade  1750-60  was 
indeed  the  apogee  of  his  art.  In  the  words  of  Bouilhct,  'it  is  cer- 
tain that  never  better  than  in  the  XVIIIth  century  has  art  lent 
greater  eloquence  to  silver:  never  has  it  been  made  to  express 
with  greater  charm,  virtuosity  and  wit,  the  piquancy  and  relish 
of  its  disclosures:  never  has  the  metier  accomplished  with  such 
virtuosity  and  perfect  understanding  of  its  limitations,  tours  de 
force  more  extraordinary  than  this  silverware  at  one  and  the 
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LANDSCAPli  SCli.Xi:  .17  HR IMIU  )R1(  )N  :  BY  CARl  I    VI  KNIT,  SIGNED  :  Oil.  ON  CANVAS,  26*  BY  32f  IN. 

/*/  t/ic  possession  ofGooden  &  Fox  Ltd.,  38  Bury  Street,  London,  S.IV.J 


Nos.  3  &  4.  Back  and  front  of  a  silver-gilt  mirror,  part  of  a  toilet 
service  made  for  the  Princess  of  Portugal.  Dated  1766.  No.  5.  Salt- 
cellar with  detachable  receptacle,  date-letter  V  (1760-61).  No.  6. 
Oblong  bread  basket,  engraved  on  the  base  with  the  Portuguese 
Royal  Arms.  Date-letter  Q  (1756-57)- 


No.  7.  Silver-gilt  barber's  bowl,  engraved  with  Portuguese  Royal 
Arms.  Date-letter  Q  (1756-57).  No.  8.  Two  silver-gilt  sponge-boxes, 
part  of  a  service,  one  with  perforated  lid.  Date-letter  V  (1760-61). 
No.  9.  One  of  a  set  of  four  square  dishes  with  covers,  engraved 
Portuguese  Royal  Arms.  Date-letter  T  (1759-60). 


3* 


No.  10.  Biscuit  box  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  supported  on  four  dol- 
phins. Date-letter  Q  (1756-57).  No.  II.  Oval,  silver-gilt  jewel  casket 
decorated  with  crossed  palms  and  chained  crucifixes.  Date-letter  S 
(1758-59).  No.  12.  Golden  dessert  cutlery.  Date-letter  A  (1764-65). 

same  time  sinuous,  caressing,  tormented,  capricious,  and  deli- 
riously original'.4  The  four  double  (No.  13)  and  three  single 
(No.  5)  salt-cellars,  in  the  form  of  half-naked  cherubs  with  Indian 
feather  head-dresses  and  skirts,  are  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
Germain's  originality,  and  may  well  have  been  made  to  honour 
his  royal  patron's  colonial  possessions.  The  two  tureens,  on  the 
other  hand  (No.  15),  with  their  more  'tormented'  exuberance, 
point  to  one  of  the  models  of  Thomas  pere,  while  the  two 
spherical  sponge-boxes  (No.  8)  and  the  golden  covered  cup  and 
egg-cup  (No.  14)  are  almost  Empire  in  their  classical  restraint.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  that  even  Thomas  pere,  the  typical 
silversmith  of  the  French  Regence,  could  produce  some  works, 
like  the  serpent-handled  porringer  in  the  David- Weill  Collec- 
tion, whose  style  is  remarkably  ahead  of  their  time. 

Mention  should  perhaps  be  made,  as  a  postscript  to  these  notes 
on  the  Germain  silver  in  Portugal,  of  another  famous  silversmith 
who,  because  of  his  name,  is  often  confused  with  the  Germain 
family,  though  he  was,  in  fact,  no  relation.  Pierre  Germain  II, 
known  as  'Le  Romain'  (1720-83),  was  born  at  Avignon,  and  in 
1748  published  a  copiously  illustrated  Elements  d'Orfevrerie  which 
became  a  well-known  pattern-book,  rather  in  the  manner  of  the 
English  'Directories '.  These  didactic  designs  are  sufficiently  remi- 
niscent of  some  of  the  work  of  Francois-Thomas  for  the  confu- 
sion of  identities  to  be  understandable.  The  rococo  element,  how- 
ever, has  largely  disappeared,  and  the  lew  traces  of  it  left  have 
been  much  modified. 

4  H.  Bouilhet,  UOrQvreriefranqmse  aux  XI  '///<■  et  XIXe  siecles,  Paris,  1908. 
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No.  13.  Double  salt-cellar,  the  feathered  Indians  bearing  large  fruit 
and  spice  receptacles,  date-letter  R  ( 1757-58),  and  two  sugar-bowls, 
date-letter  Q  1 1-56-5- 1.  No.  14.  Gold  covered  cup.  decorated  with 
!  medals,  and  egg-cup.  Date-lerter  A  ( 1-64-65)- 


No.  15.  Tureen  and  stand  Date-letter  R  (1757-5*).  No.  16.  A  small 
wine-taster,  and  (No.  17*  details  of  its  hall-marks  -  master's  mark  of 
Thomas  Germain:  Paris  town  mark  for  1-33:  Paris  charge  mark  for 
1733-38:  Paris  discharge  mark  for  same  years.  Collection  Senhor 
Jorge  de  Moser,  Lisbon. 
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International 


Studio 


by  V ernis 


A  Danish  Draughtsman 

AT  the  age  of  sixty,  C.V.Stubbe-T  is  one  of 
-fxDenmark's  best-known  artists,  a  skilled  and 
sensitive  craftsman,  whose  works  have  recently 
been  on  show  in  England  again  at  the  Walker 
Gallery.  The  landscapes  in  which  he  delights 
might  almost  be  English  in  their  cool,  pellucid 
light,  their  understatement,  their  careful  lines 
and  tightly  modelled  masses  of  contour.  The 
light  is  a  little  colder,  perhaps,  than  one  would 
find  in  those  East  Coast  landscapes  with  which 
one  is  most  naturally  inclined  to  compare  them, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  composition  to 
follow,  perhaps  too  frequently,  a  horizontal  pat- 
tern. But  what  is  to  be  prized  above  all  else  in 
this  artist's  work  is  its  honesty  of  observation  and 
freedom  from  mannerism.  These  qualities  are 
especially  apparent  in  his  strong,  controlled 
drawings,  which  offer  a  greater  warmth  than  his 
paintings  and  possess  that  kind  of  colour  which 
only  the  work  of  a  good  draughtsman  can 
demonstrate.  (One  of  them,  Winter  Trees,  is 
illustrated  here.)  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Stubbe-T  is  self-taught,  and  under- 
standable that  his  first  triumphs  were  in  the  field 
of  etching  and  drawing.  The  hatchings  of  the 
tree  trunks,  the  black  line  on  a  white  ground,  all 
suggest  the  expert  use  of  the  engravers'  tools. 


A  Sculptor  of  Ideas 

THE  announcement  that  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  will  have  to  find  a  method  other 
than  open  competition  for  deciding  on  whose 
sculptures  are  going  to  adorn  their  new  head- 
quarters came  at  approximately  the  moment 
when,  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  Londoners  were 
viewing  the  work  of  a  Spanish  artist  of  great 
skill  and  ingenuity.  Like  so  many  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  his  country,  Apelles  (the  name  is 
significant)  Fenosa  is  a  Barcelonian,  who  has 
clearly  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  discover- 
ies of  art  history.  The  rather  self-conscious 
archaism  of  many  of  his  figures  is  combined 
with  the  kind  of  rococo  exuberance  which  we 
connect  with  the  Spanish-Colonial  tradition. 
Indeed,  as  opposed  to  most  contemporary 
sculptors,  he  reacts  almost  vehemently  against 
the  emphasis  on  plasticity  which  creates  mass- 
like blocks  of  figures,  and  leans  towards  an  al- 
most painterly  conception  of  sculpture.  Space  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  backcloth  for  his  works,  and  not 
the  element  in  which  they  swim. 

Diplomatic  Art 

DURING  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
offered  many  chances  of  documenting  the 
taste  of  the  last  century.  First  of  all  there  was  the 


anniversary  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
then  came  the  Chantrey  Bequest  display,and  more 
recently,  an  array  in  the  gallery  at  Burlington 
House  named  after  them,  of  Diploma  Pictures. 
It  is  generally  known  that  on  election  to  the 
Academical  body  a  painter  is  required,  as  proof 
of  his  prowess  and  ability,  to  deposit  with  the 
Academy  one  of  his  paintings.  Often  enough, 
presumably,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
work  is  not  his  best  work;  for  an  artist  who  is 
being  paid  large  sums  for  the  fruits  of  his  brush 
is  hardly  likely  to  relish  the  idea  of  dedicating 
one  of  them  to  the  dubious  plaudits  of  posterity. 
The  selection  on  view  this  year  might  well 
have  been  titled  'Masters,  Major  and  Minor', 
since  the  variety  of  talents  displayed  showed 
considerable  variations  in  excellence  as  well  as 
style.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  what  current 
taste  instinctively  rejects -anecdotes  and  prob- 
lems. There  was  a  certain  amount  of  the  kind  of 
heavy,  tendentious  pompierdom  represented  most 
strikingly  by  the  gigantic  comment  of  Her- 
komer  on  labour  disputes  The  Striker  (how 
many  artists  of  to-day  could  accommodate  a 
canvas  of  such  size  in  their  studios,  let  alone 
paint  it?).  Tides  of  taste  apart,  however,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  sound,  distinguished  crafts- 
manship: and  amongst  the  later  arrivals  con- 
siderable freedom  and  inventiveness  of  style  and 
technique.  A  powerful  John  portrait,  and  works 
by  Sickert,  Ruskin  Spear  and  Stanley  Spencer 
brought  up  to  date  an  interesting  story. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

VISITING  a  mixed  exhibition  of  nine- 
teenth- and  early-twentieth-ccntury  French 
paintings  at  the  galleries  of  the  Marlborough 
Fine  Art,  I  was  struck  by  the  immense  influence 
which  the  shape  of  a  canvas  has  on  both  compo- 
sition and  feeling.  Roughly,  one  might  say  that 
a  vertical  picture  suggests  first  human  beings, 
and  then  movement,  whilst  a  horizontal  picture 
suggests  first  landscape  and  then  quiescence. 
Corot,  for  instance,  one  always  thinks  of  as  an 
artist  whose  eye  travelled  from  side  to  side,  and 
who  was  interested  in  the  variety  of  a  vista 
rather  than  in  its  depth.  Although  his  style  is 
allusive  (that  is  to  say,  close  in  many  ways  to 
Impressionism),  his  vision  never  is.  Two  fine 
examples,  a  view  of  Lormes  (Nievre)  and  a 
charming  massed-up  clump  of  trees  and  houses 
overlooking  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  prove 
completely  how  still  the  horizontal  landscape  is. 
The  figures  in  it  do  not  seem  to  move,  they  are 
frozen  in  the  same  kind  of  static  grace  which 
distinguishes  the  yachts  in  Boudin's  Troiiville: 
and  even  the  caricature-like  figures  in  Bon- 
nard's  Boulevard  sous  la  pluie.  With  Jongkind's 
Marine  the  effect  is  almost  deliberate,  the  inten- 
tion clearly  being  to  recreate  that  moment  of 


'Winter  Trees.'  A  drawing  by  Carl  V. Stubbe-T,  the  Danish  artist.  Walker  Gallery,  London 
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Hosarth  at  Manchesn 


T 


d  in  his  own  time  seem  to  have  sur-  ment.  The  velvety  texture  of  Odflon  Redon's 

vived.  It  is  extraordinary  how  tew  exhibitions  of  Peaehz  the  cnspness  of  Renoir's  Roses,  and  the 

his  wo rk  have  been  held  since  his  death.  Particu-  wind-swept  clarity  of  Ylaminck's  Landscape 

far  interest  attached,  therefore,  to  the  selection  of  showed  that  in  works  of  this  scale  we  have,  as  it 

sixty-eight  paintings  and  drawings  assembled  at  were,  the  sonnets  of  painting.  Because  they  are 

the  City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  an  impres-  at  that  moment  less  patron-conscious,  an  artist 

sive  tribute  to  provincial  enterprise.  It  is  sur-  painting  a  smaller  work  often  discovers  on  this 

prising  to  find  how  many  good  Hogarths  mere  scale  new  and  exciting  modes  of  expression.  In 

are  in  private,  and  less  well-known  public.  this  particular  exhibition  there  was  quite  a 

collections.  The  National  Maritime  Museum's  simple  Yuillard.  showing  a  background  of  trees 

The  Woodes  Rogers  Family  is  one  of  the  finer  with  a  head  in  the  foreground.  But  instead  of 

English  group  portraits  of  the  century,  and  of  accepting  it  merely  as  a  Yuillard.  one  might 

capital  importance  in  the  history  of  the  growth  think  at  first  that  here  was  a  work  by  a  teacher 

or"  the  Conversation  Piece.  The  exhibition  was  of  Klee. 


REPORT  FROM  BOLOGNA 


The  Guido  Reni  Exhibition 

BY  HUGH  HONOUR,  Cultural  Representative  of 'The  Connoisseur'  in  Italy 


NO  more  fitting  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  recent 
Guido  Reni  exhibition  than  the  Archiginnasio  at  Bologna, 
with  its  corridors  roofed  by  a  patchwork  of  the  heraldic  achieve- 
ments of  alumni  and  its  ecorche  figures.  It  is  suffused  with  the  at- 
mosphere of:  seicento  academic  life.  Most  of  the  pictures,  many  of 
which  had  recently  been  cleaned,  were  displayed  without  frames 
on  vast  screens  and  were  admirably  lit.  Even  the  largest  of  the 
pictures  fitted  into  their  temporary  surroundings  satisfactorily, 
and  one  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  catalogue1  was  excellent  as  a  guide  and  will  clearly 
be  indispensable  for  all  future  Guido  Reni  studies.  It  had  a  very 
full,  if  occasionally  wordy,  text;  excellent  bibliography  and  a 
series  of  photographs  which  includes  all  the  paintings,  save  one 
which  was  included  at  the  last  moment,2  fourteen  drawings  and 
two  etchings. 

Before  giving  an  appreciation  of  the  exhibition  it  is  as  well  to 
dispose  of  a  few  works  which  can  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  Guido 
Reni,  for,  as  usually  happens,  the  pictures  when  assembled  con- 
trived to  sort  themselves  out.  The  committee  is  by  no  means  to 
be  blamed,  therefore,  for  including  a  very  few  works  which, 
like  so  many  poor  paintings,  look  more  convincing,  if  not  more 
attractive,  than  first-class  works,  in  photographs.  Neither  of  the 
paintings  from  the  Ringling  Museum,  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath  (7)  and  Salome  with  the  Head  of  the  Baptist  (48),  stood  up 
to  the  very  high  standard  set  by  the  majority  of  works  in  the 
exhibition.  In  both  the  colour  lacks  delicacy  and  the  handling  is 
coarse;  they  seem  to  be  inferior  copies.  The  Sacred  and  Prophane 
Love  (24)  from  Pisa  was  a  singularly  unattractive  picture  in  all 
respects  and  appeared  to  be  at  very  best  a  copy  after  a  lost 
original.  As  was  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  the  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(46)  from  Nantes  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  alterations; 
additions  at  the  top  and  on  the  left-hand  side  have  necessitated 
the  repainting  of  the  whole  landscape  background.  The  legs, 
which  look  like  those  of  a  cripple,  and  the  head  also,  appear  to 
be  later  work -all  that  seems  to  remain  of  Guido  are  the  hands 
and  the  torso.  A  curious  problem  was  raised  by  the  so-called  self- 
portrait  (41)  from  the  Uffizi,  a  weak  thing  one  would  readily 
subtract  from  the  oeuvre  and  which  compared  very  unfavourably 
with  the  exquisitely  sensitive  little  portrait  by  Simone  Cantarini 
(No.  1)  in  the  Pinacotcca  at  Bologna.  The  Young  Bacchus  (37) 
from  the  Pitti  was  probably  the  work  of  a  minor  Caravaggist,  its 
sole  merit  being  in  the  bunch  of  grapes  on  the  child's  head.  Also 
from  the  Pitti  and  of  somewhat  doubtful  authenticity  was  the 
Rebecca  and  Eleazarus  (70),  with  its  harsh  colouring  and  strangely 
awkward  figures.  The  charming  little  portrait  of  a  monk  (<S) 
from  the  Rossi  Collection  has  no  specific  quality  or  documenta- 
tion to  connect  it  with  Guido.  A  more  difficult  problem  was 
raised  by  the  very  lovely  Lot  and  His  Daughters  (66),  ( No.  2),  from 
the  Neri  Collection  in  Bologna,  which  showed  a  marked  diver- 

1  Edited  by  Gian  Carlo  Cavalli. 

-  A  late  Lucrezia  half-length  from  the  collection  of  Sig.  Viti,  Rome. 


gencc  from  all  the  other  works  in  the  exhibition.  The  colours 
appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  work  of  Guido  but  they  are  also 
those  of  his  disciple,  Simone  Cantarini  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
seldom  manifested  such  ability.  In  the  Enciclopedia  Metodica,  Zani 
refers  to  a  print,  apparently  by  Guido,  of  this  subject  and,  from 
the  description,  roughly  the  same  composition.  If  it  is  by  Can- 
tarini, he  is  an  artist  who  deserves  some  consideration. 

Had  so  many  wholly  genuine  works,  by  Guido  not  been 
assembled  in  this  exhibition,  criticisms  such  as  these  could  hardly 
have  been  made.  Until  very  recently,  indeed,  many  might  have 
wondered  at  the  idea  of  being  scrupulous  about  Guido's  oeuvre. 
All  but  a  few  pertinacious  scholars  felt  that  he  was  the  author  of 
a  very  few  fine  works,  the  Aurora  ceiling,  Sampson,  the  portrait 
of  his  mother,  Mr.  Denis  Mahon's  Europa*  and  one  or  two 
others.  The  belief  was  that  he  poured  out  acres  of  canvas,  drip- 
ping with  syrupy  sentimentality,  vast  areas  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  passages  and  bedrooms  of  every  country  house.  Of 
the  ninety  works  Waagcn  lists  as  being  in  England,  a  few  were 
included  in  this  exhibition:  but  the  majority  could  not  have  been 
by  him.  He  enjoyed  sufficient  popularity  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
early  Nineteenth  Centuries  to  collect  a  formidable  posthumous 
oeuvre,  and,  although  it  is  most  important  to  separate  the  genuine 
from  the  false,  it  would  be  unwise  to  suggest  that  he  never  fell 
below  his  own  highest  standards. 

As  is  well  known,  Guido  Reni  has  been  under  something  of  a 
cloud  in  certain  circles  since  the  days  of  Ruskin.  But  the  changes 
in  his  popularity  must  no  more  be  exaggerated  than  the  influence 
of  Ruskin,  under  whose  heavy  canon  came  all  seventeenth-cen- 
tury artists,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  included.  What  is  called  by  a 
recent  writer  'an  unfortunate  taste  for  Guido  Reni'  is  known  to 
have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth-century  virtuoso. 
But  even  in  that  century  he  was  not  accepted  entirely  without 
question,  as  is  demonstrated  by  a  glance  at  De  Piles'  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  served  as  a 
guide  for  the  connoisseur.  Nor  was  he  entirely  condemned  from 
the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  until  our  own  time- 
except  by  those  who  preferred  to  trust  the  opinion  of  Ruskin 
rather  than  their  own  eyes.  Burkhardt  admired  him  greatly, 
considering  the  Aurora  'the  most  perfect  painting'4  of  the  pre- 
vious two  hundred  years.  Moreover,  his  pictures  have  consis- 
tently attracted  popular  admiration,  and,  in  spite  of  the  attitude 
most  historians  and  critics  adopt,  that  is  not  entirely  to  be  de- 
spised. Judging  from  the  number  of  copies  and  printed  repro- 
ductions of  it,  as  well  as  unfortunate  derivations  from  it,  the 
painting  of  the  Ecce  Homo  in  the  Louvre  must  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  religious  paintings  of  all  time.  The- if  one  dare  use  the 
term -vulgar  popularity  of  Guido  Reni  may  partly  account  for 
the  considerable  success  of  the  exhibition  at  Bologna,  which 
attracted  some  forty  thousand  visitors  in  its  first  month. 

:l  See  The  Connoisseur,  September,  1953,  p.  16. 
1  The  Cicerone  for  Italy,  1S79,  p.  226. 
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Nos.  i  &  2.  A  sensitive  little  portrait  of  Guido  Reni  by  Simone 
Cantarini.  From  the  Pinacoteca,  Bologna.  'Lot  and  His  Daughters,' 
attributed  to  Simone  Cantarini.  Neri  Collection,  Bologna.  The 
latter  work  showed  a  marked  divergence  from  all  other  works  in 
the  exhibition. 


Guido  has  now  been  restored  to  critical  popularity;  for  only 
those  violently  prejudiced  or  suffering  from  a  hardening  of  the 
retina  can  have  left  the  exhibition  unaware  of  his  greatness.  The 
opportunity  to  study  his  work  as  a  whole,  or  very  nearly  so,  has 
revealed  how  small  a  facet  of  his  genius  found  expression  in 
lachrymose  saints.  He  emerges  as  being,  above  all,  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  artists,  capable  of  the  most  intricate  yet  noble 
and  elevated  conceptions.  One  is  taken  aback  by  his  grasp  of 
form  and  his  astonishing  technical  virtuosity.  But  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  balance  will  not  be  tilted  too  violently  in 
the  opposite  direction.  One  English  periodical  has  already 
ranked  him  with  Caravaggio,  Rubens,  Velazquez  and  Zurbaran. 
Caravaggio  and  Zurbaran  certainlv-but  Rubens  and  Velazquez: 
Great  as  he  is,  he  can  never  offer  as  much  to  as  many  as  do  those 
giants. 

Guido  Reni  was  born  in  Bologna  on  the  4th  November,  1575, 
the  son  of  Daniele  Reni.  The  boy  was  intended  to  be  a  musician 
like  his  father,  but  he  showed  such  a  marked  preference  for  the 
visual  arts  that,  when  very  young,  nine  years  old  according  to 
Malvasia,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Flemish  mannerist,  Dionigio 
Calvert,  who  was  then  working  in  Bologna.  While  working 
under  Calvert  he  is  said  to  have  shown  an  interest  in  Roman 
low-relief  carvings  and  engravings  after  Diirer  and  Raphael. 
Diirer's  influence  is  possibly  notable  in  the  Portrait  of  an  Old 
Woman  (No.  6),  but  his  debt  to  the  two  other  sources  need 
hardly  be  stressed.  By  about  1594  the  young  Guido  had  begun  to 
show  dissatisfaction  with  the  works  of  his  master  and  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Carracci  family,  for  whom  he  then  forsook  Cal- 
vert. Under  the  direct  influence  of  Annibale  he  executed  Ins 
earliest  works,  of  which  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  Saints  (1) 
in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna  may  well  be  the  first.  In  such  an 
early  work  as  this  it  is  always  possible  to  find,  or  imagine,  indica- 
tions of  future  greatness.  There  are,  indeed,  hints  of  his  particular 
manner  ot  painting  hands  and  feet,  of  the  colours  he  was  later  to 
use  so  expertly  (in  Christ's  robe  and  the  dress  of  St.  Cecilia),  and 
of  his  use  of  landscape.  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  note 
the  strong  influence  of  the  Carracci  and  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia 


altar-piece,  then  the  most  admired  picture  in  Bologna.  Another 
very  early  work,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  (3)  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  depends  entirely  upon  the  Carracci,  notably 
Lodovico. 

In  December,  1599,  Guido  was  elected  to  the  Bolognese  Con- 
siglio  dei  Pittori,  and  soon  afterwards  he  left  for  Rome  taking 
with  him,  according  to  Bellori,  his  copy  of  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia. 
The  visit  to  Rome  was  not  a  long  one  and  he  was  back  in  Bo- 
logna at  the  time  of  Agostino  Carracci's  funeral  in  1603.  His 
first  documented  work  after  his  return  from  Rome  was  the  dec- 
oration of  part  of  the  cloister  of  San  Micele  in  Bosco.  This  paint- 
ing is  now  completely  ruined,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Charity  (6)  in  the  Pitti  and  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (5)  in  the 
Brera  date  from  the  same  time.  In  its  strong  chiaroscuro  and  the 
virtuoso  foreshortening  of  a  hand,  the  latter  shows  the  strong 
influence  of  Caravaggio,  whose  work  he  must  have  encountered 
in  Rome,  possibly  for  the  first  time.  In  1607  he  went  again  to 
Rome  and  in  the  next  year  was  commissioned  by  Pope  Paul  V 
to  paint  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  being  by  now  an  established 
artist.  Towards  the  end  of  161 1  he  returned  once  more  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  painted  The  Victorious  Sampson  (9)  and  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (10). 5  In  these  two  works  he  emerges  for 
the  first  time  as  a  great  and  independent  artist,  drawing  on  both 
Caravaggio  and  the  Carracci  to  create  a  style  of  his  own.  With 
its  raking  lights  and  atmosphere  of  violence  The  Massacre  looks 
back  to  Caravaggio,  but  in  the  remarkably  orderly  pattern  of  the 
composition  and  in  several  of  the  figures,  especially  that  of  the 
kneeling  mother,  one  recognizes  the  developed  style  of  Guido. 
The  Sampson,  which  was  painted  to  go  over  a  chimney-piece  and 
the  composition  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  strange  shape  of 
the  frame,  is  rather  a  different  matter;  in  seeking  to  depict  the 
atmosphere  of  'ease  after  war'  Guido  has  failed  to  co-ordinate 
the  two  elements.  Can  one  really  believe  that  this  elegant  young 
man  with  orange  drapery  swirling  around  his  loins,  standing  in 
a  ballet-dancer's  posture,  is  really  responsible  for  the  corpses  lying 
at  his  feet*  'Round  him.'  wrote  Shelley  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock 

5  Both  in  the  Pinacoteca,  Bologna. 


No.  3.  'The  Annunciation,'  a  singularly  fine  example  of  Guido's 
use  of  colour.  From  Ascoli  Piceno.  No.  4.  Portrait  of  Guido's 
Mother.  Pinacoteca,  Bologna.  No.  5.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Bernar- 
dino Spada.  Galleria  Spada,  Rome.  No.  6.  Portrait  of  an  old 
Woman.  Pinacoteca,  Bologna. 


No.  7.  The  'Sybil,'  recently  acquired  and  loaned  to  the  exhibition 
by  Mr.  Denis  Mahon.  No.  8.  Detail  from  'Nessus  and  Deinaria.' 
The  Louvre.  No.  9.  'Lucrezia,'  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
brilliant  colouring  used  by  Guido  in  his  early  maturity.  Neus 
Palais,  Potsdam. 


in  1 818,  "lie  the  Philistines  in  all  the  attitudes  of  death.  One  prone 
with  the  slight  convulsion  of  pain  just  passing  from  his  forehead, 
whilst  on  his  hps  and  chin  death  hes  as  heavy  as  sleep.  Another 
leaning  on  his  arm,  with  his  hand,  white  and  motionless,  hanging 
out  beyond.  In  the  distance  more  dead  bodies ;  and,  still  further 
beyond,  the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  mountains  and  one  white  and 
tranquil  sail.'  The  hard  reality  with  which  this  heap  of  carnage  is 
painted  takes  one  two  centuries  forward  to  the  French  Roman- 
tics and  such  a  picture  as  Gericault's  Raft  of  the  Medusa. 

In  16 1 2  Guido  was  again  in  Rome,  where  he  continued  to 
work  mainly  in  fresco,  in  which  medium  he  painted  for  the 
casino  of  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese6  the  justly  famous  Aurora 
ceiling,  'which  alone  is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome'.7  This  painting, 
one  of  the  only  important  and  inevitable  absentees  from  the  ex- 
hibition, is  represented  bv  excellent  photographs  and  a  pre- 
liminary drawing."  It  is  probable  that  this  painting  has  impressed 
more  people  with  a  sense  of  Guido's  genius  than  any  other  work. 
Its  colours  are  rich,  its  composition  is  inevitable  and  its  detail, 
especially  the  landscape,  is  exquisite.  Moreover,  it  fits  perfectly 
into  the  ceiling  lor  which  it  was  intended.  After  completing  this 
work  he  returned  to  Bologna  to  finish  the  three-tier  Pieta  for  the 
church  of  St.  Dominic,  not  included  in  the  exhibition  but  to  be 
seen  in  the  Pinacoteca. 

In  the  Aurora  ceiling,  which  was  completed  in  1614,  we  see  the 
fully  developed  style  of  Guido:  but  the  exact  chronological 
charting  of  the  works  executed  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  is 

6  Now  Pal.  Pallavicmi. 

7  Byron,  Don  Juan,  XIV,  40. 

8  From  the  Albertina,  Vienna. 


best  left  to  the  specialist  student.  There  are  a  number  of  dated 
landmarks  which  show  the  general  tendency  towards  the  work 
of  the  last  period,  but  the  many  problems  of  dating  are  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is  as  well  to  treat  the  paintings  of  this 
middle  period  by  subjects  rather  than  in  any  chronological 
sequence. 

In  the  past  century  Guido  has  been  most  widely  known  as  a 
religious  painter.  His  lachrymose  Magdalens  and  dewy-eyed, 
long-suffering  saints  are  familiar  to  all  and  have  probably  been 
responsible  for  blinding  a  large  number  of  people  to  his  real 
merits.  What  Keats  called  the  'canting,  solemn,  melodramatic 
mawkishness'  of  Guido's  saints  is  indeed  more  than  a  little  'off- 
putting'.  These  very  qualities  made,  of  course,  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  late-eighteenth-century  virtuosos,  and  they 
were  consequently  imitated  by  most  fakers.  The  famous  Ecce 
Homo  (57)  in  the  Louvre  may  not  appeal  to  those  whose  concep- 
tion of  Christ  differs  from  Guido's,  but  few  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  moving  little  Crucifixion,  small  only  in  dimensions 
(32),  from  Alnwick  Castle.9  The  upturned  head  and  tearful  eyes 
of  the  Magdalene  (28),  from  the  Galleria  Nazionale  d'Arte  Antica, 
distract  a  little,  but  now  the  picture  has  been  cleaned  the  domin- 
ant impression  is  left  by  the  acid  purple  dress  and  the  lightly 
sketched  landscape. 

One  of  the  most  immediately  attractive  realizations  of  a 
scriptural  subject  was  The  Annunciation  (.14)  from  Ascoli  Piceno 
(No.  3).  Not  only  was  this  excellent  as  a  religious  painting, 
mystic  and  strangely  unemotional,  but  it  was  a  singularly  fine 

9  Included  in  the  Burlington  House  exhibition  of  Holbein  and  Other  Masters. 
1950-51- 


example  of  Guido's  use  of  colour.  The  Virgin  wears  an  ultra- 
marine cloak  over  a  magenta  dress,  the  angel  a  dark  green  robe 
and  a  swirling  magenta  girdle  which  binds  together  the  colour 
scheme.  Between  the  figures  there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  sunny  land- 
scape. Of  equal  dignity  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (19), 10  a  painting 
which  seems  to  have  exercised  a  wide  influence.  The  several 
paintings  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  form  a  fascinating  little  study. 
The  picture  from  Dulwich  College  (18)  was  of  particular  ex- 
cellence, and  its  background  may  well  have  exerted  an  influence 
on  English  landscape  painters  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 
Of  a  later  date,  approaching  the  style  of  the  last  period,  was  the 
half-length  from  the  Galleria  Sabauda,  Turin  (49). 

Half-way  between  the  religious  picture  and  the  portrait  in 
conception  stood  the  magnificent  painting  of  St.  Andrea  Corsini 
in  Ecstasy  (34). 11  The  saint  kneels,  in  a  superbly  rich  red  and  gold 
cope,  before  a  Crucifix,  while  two  putti  hold,  behind  him,  his 
mitre  and  crosier.  The  sensitive  face  and  wonderfully  modelled 
hands  have  the  freshness  of  a  portrait  from  life,  and  yet  the  whole 
picture  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  baroque  mysticism.  In  point 
of  colour  it  was  one  of  the  richest  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  with 
its  elaborately  worked  cope  and  curtains  of  red  shot  with  purple. 
In  striking  contrast  was  the  later  painting  of  the  same  saint  (71), 12 
which  showed  an  idealized  conception  of  him  standing  and  look- 
ing upwards.  The  paler  colours  of  the  cope,  which  is  arranged 
in  a  characteristically  baroque  manner  round  the  meticulously 
painted  alb  with  its  crisp  folds,  gave  the  figure  an  ethereal 
lightness. 

The  portrait  of  Guido's  mother  (12),  (No.  4), 13  appeared  to  be 
a  fairly  early  work,  but  it  is  in  no  wise  weak,  having  all  the 
strength  one  associates  with  the  very  best  Dutch  portraiture  of 
the  period.  Indeed,  this  startling  image  has  no  counterpart  else- 
where in  Italian  painting;  nothing  less  sentimental  could  be  con- 
ceived, for  it  combines  the  most  dignified  expression  of  man's 
homage  to  the  archetypal  Mother  without  any  loss  of  the  tender 
devotion  of  filial  piety.  Mr.  Berenson  might  well  have  quoted  it 
as  the  perfect  illustration  to  his  thesis  that  the  best  portraits  have 
always  been  the  'ineloquent'  ones,  'unappealing,  unalluring,  un- 
gesticulating'.  For  this  alone  Guido  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  of  portrait  painters.  Closely  associated  with  it  was 
the  intimate  little  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman  (11),  (No.  6), 14  the 
attribution  of  which  was  proved  in  this  exhibition.  A  grander, 
more  official,  portrait  was  that  of  Cardinal  Spada  (42),  (No.  5)15; 
but  even  this  work  has  a  sense  of  life  which  formal  portraits  of 
the  type  so  frequently  lack.  Here  the  colour  scheme  is  set  by  the 
contrasting  reds  of  the  cardinal's  robe  and  birctta,  which  stand 
out  against  the  deep  crimson  of  the  table-cloth  and  the  almost 
plum  curtains;  it  is  a  scheme  at  once  daring  and  harmonious.  The 
Sybil  (50),  (No.  7),  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Mahon  from  the 
Panshanger  Collection,  is  stylistically  connected  more  closely 
with  the  portraits  than  with  the  mythological  paintings.  It  is  a 
late  work  in  the  pale  colours  (a  fawn  turban  contrasting  with  the 
fresh  skin  of  face  and  neck)  which  have  so  frequently  vanished 
beneath  treacly  varnish. 

In  mythological  scenes,  most  of  which  arc  fairly  early,  Guido 
was  able  to  exercise  his  remarkable  powers  of  figure  painting  un- 
restricted. Unfortunately  the  best  of  these,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  Atalanta  from  Naples  (23),  are  in  a  sadly  dirty 
condition.  In  the  Atalanta  a  fascinating  pattern  is  made  by  the  re- 

10  From  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 

11  From  the  collection  of  the  Principe  Corsini,  Florence. 

12  From  the  Pinacoteca,  Bologna.  A  drawing  for  the  head  of  one  of  the  putti,  from 
the  Louvre,  was  included  in  the  exhibition. 

1:1  From  the  Pinacoteca,  Bologna. 
14  From  the  Pinacoteca,  Bologna. 
18  From  the  Galleria  Spada,  Rome. 


lation  of  the  limbs  and  bound  together  by  delicately  thin  flutter- 
ing bands  of  drapery,  the  bodies  having  a  slight  greenish  tint  as 
if  seen  in  moonlight.  The  same  desire  to  arrange  naked  bodies  in 
patterns  was  notable  in  the  Hercules  and  Achileus  (17)  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  two  versions  of  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas,  one  at 
Toulouse  (25),  the  other  at  Munich  (26).  But  in  the  last  two 
works  little  more  than  the  pattern  and  the  contrast  between  the 
white  body  of  Apollo  and  the  agonized  brown  form  of  Marsyas 
could  be  discerned.  The  Nessits  and  Deinaria  (16)  is  the  companion 
piece  to  the  Louvre  Hercules,  but  is  in  a  better  state.  A  detail  from 
tins  work  (No.  8)  demonstrates  something  of  Guido's  ability  as 
a  figure  painter.  But  here  he  has  sought  principally  to  convey  a 
sense  of  rushing  movement  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  drama  of  the  situation.  There  is  drama  also  in  the 
fine  Lucrezia  (31),  (No.  9), 16  which  was  once  believed  to  be  a 
copy  but  has  been  revealed  as  a  very  fine  original.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  brilliant,  giddy  colouring 
Guido  used  in  his  early  maturity.  Lucrezia  wears  a  gold  lame 
dress  and  scarlet  drapery  embroidered  with  gold  and  lined  with 
turquoise,  the  curtains  behind  her  are  of  deep  blue.  In  striking 
contrast  to  these  rich,  strong  colours  he  has  painted,  as  few  artists 
would  have  dared,  a  pale  strawberry-pink  ribbon,  attached  to  the 
sheath  of  the  dagger  lying  on  the  floor,  which  gives  one  a  slight 
frisson  on  first  noticing  it. 

Generally  speaking,  Guido  appears  to  have  painted  in  paler 
colours  as  he  grew  into  old  age,  and,  somewhere  between  1635 
and  1640,  entered  a  new  stage  of  artistic  development.  His 
figures  attain  a  more  notably  ethereal  quality,  his  landscapes  a 
shadowy  subtlety.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
been  striving  towards  something  entirely  new.  Perhaps  it  is  for- 
tuitous that  the  series  of  late  unfinished  works  from  the  Galleria 
Capitolina  resembled  the  French  Impressionists.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  Girl  with  a  Crown  (63),  (No.  10).  It  is  painted  in 
grey  monochrome  against  a  dark  Prussian-blue  background; 
about  it  there  is  a  touch  of  melancholic  longing.  The  exhibition 
would  have  been  supremely  important  if  it  had  done  no  more 
than  bring  this  last  group  of  works  to  general  notice. 

In  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  Archiginnasio  it  has  been 
possible  to  study  the  development  of  Guido  Reni's  genius,  to  see 
the  range  of  his  style  and  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  position 
he  occupies  in  the  history  of  European  painting.  He  appears  first 
of  all  to  have  been  an  exquisitely  sensitive  colourist.  The  sharp 
sweetness  of  his  acid  blues  and  purples  is  difficult  to  parallel  any- 
where else  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  It  is  indeed  a  careful 
balance  of  colours  rather  than  an  arrangement  of  forms  that 
gives  to  his  work  its  compositional  excellence.  His  striking 
ability  as  a  portrait  painter  appears  to  have  been  neglected 
hitherto ;  for  the  few  portraits  in  this  exhibition  show  him  to  be 
without  doubt  the  finest  artist  in  this  genre  of  the  whole  Italian 
seicento.  His  range  is  no  less  startling  than  the  vigour  and  fecund- 
ity of  his  imagination.  As  this  exhibition  demonstrated,  he  con- 
tinued to  develop  until  the  day  he  died,  achieving  in  his  last 
paintings  an  extraordinary  freedom  of  handling  which  tempts 
one  to  look  forward  to  the  sensuous  delight  of  a  Renoir  or  a 
Manet  in  the  manipulation  of  paint  on  canvas.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  his  death,  in  1642,  he 
exerted  a  constant  influence  on  European  artists,  including  paint- 
ers as  diverse  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Theodore  Gericault. 

[As  a  complement  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts'  Winter 
Exhibition,  'European  Masters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  The 
Connoisseur  is  devoting  a  greater  part  of  its  second  issue  in  1955 
(March)  to  Italian  and  French  paintings  and  drawings.  A  review 
of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  will  also  appear.  -  Editor.] 

16  From  the  Neues  Palais,  Potsdam. 
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No.  10.  'Girl  with  a  Crown.'  Painted  in  grey  monochrome  with  dark  Prussian-blue  background.  Galleria  Capitolina,  Rome. 


I.  Louis  XVI  mahogany  bureau-plat,  signed  J.-H. 
Riesener,  4  ft.  1  in.  ><  2  ft.  4  in.,  from  Viscount 
Harcourt  Collection  (Sotheby's).  2.  Agate  vase  and 
cover,  enamelled  gold  mounts,  6j  in.  high,  by 
W.H.Wigstrom  with  Carl  Faberge's  mark,  from 
Mine  A. Bos  de  Glarelial  Collection  (Christie's). 
3.  Gold  chalice,  io-l  in.  high,  weight  35  oz.  8  dwt., 
inscribed  'The  Virgin  Barbara  the  second  Knut- 
howna  Abbess  of  the  Monastery  of  Zarnowitz  in 
1648  caused  this  cup  to  be  made',  maker's  mark 
A.M.,  Danzig  (Sotheby's).  4.  Niimberg  silver-gilt 
jewel  casket,  c.  1545,  probably  by  Wenzel Jamnitzer 


(master  1534)  after  design  by  Peter  Flotner.  From 
the  A.Riitschi  Collection,  Zurich  (Galerie  Jiirg 
Stuker,  Berne).  5.  Pair  Worcester  porcelain  tank- 
ards, 4|  in.  high.  From  Miss  L.  Coats  Collection 
(Christie's).  6.  Early  Bow  porcelain  group  of  the 
'Goddess  Ki  Mao  Sao',  7  in.  high  (Sotheby's). 
7.  New  England  block-front  secretary  bookcase, 
XVIIIth-century.  Lockwood  Sale  (Parke-Bcrnet, 
New  York).  8.  J. M.W.Turner  watercolour  draw- 
ing, 'High  Street,  Edinburgh,  looking  towards  St. 
Giles',  6\  ■  9|  in.  From  Mrs.  Francis  Tompkins 
Collection  (Sotheby's).  9.  'Roses  in  a  Bowl', 
19  X  24  in.  By  H.  Fantin-Latour.  From  Royal 
Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter,  Collection. 
Sold  for  4,800  guineas,  an  auction  record  for  a 
Fantin-Latour  work  (Christie's).  10.  'Travellers 
Refreshing  in  a  Landscape',  36  X  46  in.  By  Zuc- 
carelli  (Phillips,  Son  &  Nealc).  II.  'Acteurs  de  la 
Commedia  dell'  Arte',  60  ■  112  cm.  By  Michel- 
angelo Ccrquozzi  (1602-60),  (Galleria  Geri,  Milan). 
12.  Latc-XIIth-century  Reliquary.  Riitschi  Collec- 
tion (Galerie  Stuker,  Berne).  13.  'La  Sibyl', 
23J  x  17  in.  By  Picasso  (Christie's). 
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Secular  Plat 


AS  already  reported  in  The  Connoisseur  (see  'Connoisseur's 
l  Diary',  December),  an  important  exhibition,  sponsored  by 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  English  secular  plate  in  church  possession 
is  to  open  at  Christie's,  London,  on  5th  January.  It  will  remain 
open  until  30th  January,  and  is  in  aid  of  the  Historic  Churches 
Preservation  Trust,  an  article  on  the  work  of  which  will  appear 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  Although  there  have 
been  many  exhibitions  of  church  plate  from  time  to  time  in 
various  centres,  this  will  be  the  first  occasion  that  the  great  secu- 
lar treasures  of  English  and  Welsh  churches  will  have  been  ex- 
hibited together.  The  majority  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
London.  Some  of  them  are  now  illustrated. 

I.  The  Bolcyn  Cup  (1535),  surmounted  by  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  falcon  badge.  From  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  I2§  in. 
high.  Believed  to  have  been  left  to  the  church  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I's  physician,  Dr.  Richard  Masters.  2.  Silver-gilt  cup  and 
cover  (1592).  From  Inkberrow,  Worcestershire,  9  in.  high.  En- 
graved with  arms  of  Egioke  on  a  hatched  ground.  3.  Extremely 
rare  standing  cup  and  cover,  parcel-gilt  (unmarked,  c.  1450). 
From  Lacock,  Wiltshire,  I3§  in.  high.  4.  Gold  acorn  cup  (c. 
1610),  the  only  example  of  gold  in  the  exhibition  and  the  earliest- 
known  English  gold  secular  piece  on  record  to  have  survived. 
From  Stapleford,  Leicestershire,  7J  in.  high,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Bcnnet,  Earl  of  Harborough.  5.  Beaker  (1593).  From 
Haworth,  Yorkshire,  6|  in.  high.  6.  Flagon  (1619).  From  Leck- 
hampton,  Gloucestershire,  7|  in.  high.  Presented  to  the  church 
in  1698  by  Richard  Norwood.  7.  Silver-gilt  flagon  (1598).  From 
Worplesdon,  Surrey,  u|  in.  high.  This  and  the  companion 
flagon  of  the  same  date  belonging  to  Mapledurham,  Oxford- 
shire, which  were  originally  given  by  Lady  Margaret  Savile  to 
Eton  College  in  1631  and  subsequently  divided  between  the  two 
churches,  both  livings  being  in  the  gift  of  Eton,  are  brought  to- 
gether again  for  this  exhibition.  8.  A  rare  form  of  flagon  (1576), 
engraved  with  the  monogram  of  the  Wingfield  family,  Suffolk. 
From  Charsficld,  Suffolk,  q\  in.  high.  9.  One  of  a  pair  of  gilt 
candlesticks  (1675,  maker's  mark  i.b.),  14  in.  high.  Given  to  Hart- 
hill  Church,  Yorkshire,  by  Peregrine,  2nd  Duke  of  Leeds  (T659- 


English  Churches 


1729).  10.  Cup  and  cover  decorated  with  'cut-card'  work  (1692). 
From  Normanton,  Yorkshire,  ~\  in.  high.  II.  "Font-shaped'  cup 
(1512).  From  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  i\  in.  high.  Inscrip- 
tion: 'Soli  Deo  honor  et  gloria.'  12.  Salver  (1662).  From  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Salisbury,  1 8  in.  diameter.  Engraved  with  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor,  father-in- 
law  of  James  II.  Presented  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Alice  Denham  in 
1686.  13.  Gilt  porringer,  cover  and  stand  (c.  1680,  maker's  mark 
only  gf),  with  pierced  silver  foliage  overlay.  From  Colerne, 
Wiltshire:  porringer  5I  in.  high,  stand  9f  in.  diameter.  Given  to 
the  church  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Forrester  in  1774.  14.  Gilt 
ewer  and  dish  by  John  Le  Sage  (1724).  From  Montacute,  Somer- 
set: ewer  9f  in.  high,  dish  14^  in.  long.  Given  to  the  church  in 
memory  of  John  Phelips  of  Montacute  House  in  1781. 


V 


The  Connoisseur' s  Diary 

The  Yelverton  Manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum  :  'Lost'  Vienna 
Plates  :  U.S.  Manuscript  Collection  to  be  sold  in  London 


\TO  more  fitting  addition  to  the  rich  histor- 
-L  >  ical  collections  of  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment could  have  been  made  in  the  year  of  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and  the  bicen- 
tenary of  the  British  Museum,  than  the  Yelver- 
ton Manuscripts  (now  Additional  MSS.  48000- 
48196)  acquired  from  Brigadier  R.H.Anstru- 
ther-Gough-Calthorpe,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.,  and  his 
trustees  (see  Dr.  Bertram  Schofield,  The  British 
Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1,  1954)-  On 
the  one  hand,  the  nucleus  of  this  fine  collection 
of  197  volumes,  consisting  of  the  papers  of 
Robert  Bealc  (1541-1601),  Clerk  to  the  Council 
of  Elizabeth  I,  constituted  the  most  important 
archive  for  the  history  of  her  reign  in  private 
hands,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  papers  of 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield;  on  the 
other,  both  in  his  approach  to  his  official  duties 
and  in  his  private  interests,  Beale  was  in  many 
respects  a  forerunner  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
his  papers  resemble  in  nature,  if  not  in  extent, 
the  political  papers  in  that  larger  and  more  fam- 
ous collection,  to  which  they  are  a  most  impor- 
tant complement. 

The  Yelverton  Manuscripts,  indeed,  have  long 
been  known  to  students.  Although  for  nearly 
four  centuries  they  have  remained  in  the  private 
possession  of  Beale's  descendants,  their  owners 
have  always,  with  commendable  public  spirit, 
given  access  to  accredited  students,  so  that  a 
succession  of  scholars  from  Strype  to  the  present 
day  has  been  allowed  to  study  them.  The  de- 
tailed catalogue  printed  by  the  industrious  Ed- 
ward Bernard  in  his  Catalogi  librortim  manuscrip- 
torum,  in  1697,  runs  to  no  less  than  sixty-two 
pages  ;  more  recently  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant documents  have  been  described  in  greater 
detail  in  the  second  report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission.  Even  so,  the  whole 
collection  has  not  yet  been  systematically 
worked  through,  and,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Conyers  Read,  'an  adequate  edition  of  these 
papers,  or  even  an  adequate  calendar  of  them, 
is  much  to  be  desired'.  At  this  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  restrict  one's  aim  to  indicating 
briefly  some  of  the  more  important  historical 
topics  on  which  a  detailed  study  of  the  collec- 
tion would  appear  likely,  from  a  hasty  and 
cursory  examination,  to  throw  fresh  light. 

Dramatic  Document 

Robert  Beale,  in  addition  to  serving  as  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  was  a  diplomatist,  distinguished 
civilian,  author,  antiquary,  and  scholar,  and  at 
times,  during  the  absences  of  Sir  Francis  Wals- 
ingham,  whose  second  wife's  sister  he  married, 
acting  Secretary  of  State.  He  is,  however,  best 
remembered  for  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the 
foremost  drama  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  Be- 
tween 1581  and  15X4  he  was  sent  on  several 


occasions  to  negotiate  with  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  at  Sheffield,  and  two  years  later  had  the 
unenviable  duty  of  carrying  her  death-warrant 
to  Fotheringay,  and  of  reading  it  aloud  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
execution.  Few  historical  documents  could  ex- 
ceed in  dramatic  interest  the  two  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  one  of  which  is  here  shown,  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
Queen  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  and  provided  with 
a  key  to  the  seated  commissioners  in  the  hand  of 
Beale  himself.  The  events  leading  to  this  denoue- 
ment and  its  aftermath  are  documented  in  detail 
in  two  large  volumes  (XXXI  and  LIV)  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Scottish  Queen  and  the 
conspiracies  which  centred  around  her-papers 
relating  to  the  plots  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Anthony  Babington,  including  the  only  known 
copy  of  some  of  the  latter's  confessions;  long 
instructions  signed  by  the  English  Queen  and 
Walsingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Beale  for  the  examination  of  Mary;  draft  ac- 
counts of  their  interviews  with  her  and  of  her 
trial  and  execution;  official  copies  of  her  letters, 
and  original  letters  of  her  Secretaries  Gilbert 
Curll  and  Jacques  Nau;  accounts  of  her  trial  and 
execution,  with  the  printed  proclamation  for 
the  declaring  of  the  sentence  against  her,  and  a 
copy  of  her  last  will,  with  notes  by  Beale.  Other 
volumes  contain  an  important  and  urgent  letter, 
partly  in  cipher,  from  Walsingham  to  Beale, 
giving  an  account  of  his  reception  by  James  VI 
on  the  occasion  of  his  unwilling  and  futile 
mission  in  1583  to  dissuade  the  latter  from  nego- 
tiating with  Spain  on  behalf  of  his  mother;  lists 
and  addresses  of  English  papists  (Vol.  XXVI, 
fol.  110):  and  two  copies  (ibid.,  fol.  95;  XXXIII, 
fol.  122)  of  an  interesting  report  of  an  English- 
man's adventures  in  Rome,  5th  July,  I579-I7th 
May,  1580,  formerly  thought  to  be  by  Thomas 
Norton,  the  part  author  of  Gorboduc,  but  now 
identified  as  the  diary  of  Charles  Sledd,  one  of 
Walsingham's  spies.  A  vellum  document  (in 
Vol.  XXXI),  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  praying 
Elizabeth  that  an  indemnity  might  be  provided 
them  by  the  recording  and  exemplification  of 
their  commission,  testifies  to  their  fears  that  they 
might  become,  like  Burghley  and  Secretary 
Davison,  victims  of  the  English  Queen's  re- 
action and  anger.  The  document,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  sent,  and  the  absence  of 
Shrewsbury's  signature  probably  explains  the 
reason  why  it  was  cancelled  by  three  chevron- 
shaped  slits  through  the  parchment. 

The  interest  of  these  volumes,  as  indeed  of 
many  others  in  the  Yelverton  Collection,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  many  intimate  and  per- 
sonal memoranda  which  Beale  appended  to 


some  of  the  documents  or  jotted  down  as  an 
aide-memoire.  To  give  but  one  example -of 
Burghley's  relations  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  he 
notes : 

The  B.  of  Clasco  the  Scotish  Q.  Ambassador  in 
France,  had  written  vnto  her,  howe  W.  Cecill,  sonn 
and  heir  to  Sr.  Tho  Cecill  had  ben  at  Rome  w'h  y' 
Pope  and  reconciled:  That  their  was  good  hope  that 
the  L-  Threr.  his  grandfather  wold  do  her  what 
pleasure  he  cold.  Item  in  an  other  Ire.  he  advertised 
her  howe  Sr.  Edward  Stafford  her  M".  Ambassador 
in  France,  had  showed  unto  him  a  letter  from  y'.  L- 
Threr:  wherby  he  presumed  that  the  said  -L-  Threr, 
dyd fauour  her.  These  Ires,  cam  to  ye.Q.  My.  knowl- 
edge: and  the  matter  cam  to  y'  L-  Thrers.  knowledge: 
wch  for  y'  purgacion  of  him  self  to  be  nothing  en- 
clined  that  way,  made  him  as  it  is  thought  more 
earnest  against  her  (Vol.  XXXI,  fol.  465). 

Secretary  in  Paris 

Throughout  his  official  career  Beale  was  from 
time  to  time  freed  from  his  duties  for  various 
diplomatic  missions,  and  his  papers  testify  to  the 
zeal  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  discharged 
them.  His  earliest  post  abroad  appears  to  have 
been  in  Paris  about  1564  where  Walsingham,  on 
his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  France  in 
1570,  made  him  his  Secretary.  His  mission  to 
Flushing  in  1575  to  recover  goods,  partly  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  seized  by  the 
Townsmen,  and  a  similar  task  the  following 
year  to  secure  the  release  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers' fleet  which  had  been  detained  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Flushing,  were  the  first  of  a 
series  which  took  him  to  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany.  They  were,  too,  perhaps,  for  Beale 
the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  there  which  resulted 
in  a  vast  accumulation  of  documents  and  ex- 
tracts from  records  relating  to  the  Company  and 
the  Hanse.  In  addition  to  voluminous  tran- 
scripts from  official  archives  of  the  Middle  Ages 
they  include  (Vol.  VII,  Pt.  i,  pp.  82  sqq.)  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  Congress  of  Utrecht 
in  1473  between  representatives  of  England  and 
the  Hanse,  and  a  manuscript  diary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  was  used  for  the  text  published 
by  the  I  'en  in  fur  Hansische  Geschichte.  Events  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  illustrated  by  a  vol- 
ume (Vol.  VII,  Pt.  ii)  supplementing  Cotton 
MS.  Galba  C.  II,  relating  to  the  Colloquy  of 
Bruges  called  in  1565  to  attempt  a  settlement 
between  the  Merchant  Adventurers  and  the 
merchants  of  Antwerp,  corrected  drafts  of  orig- 
inal tracts  by  Beale  on  the  disputes  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Hanse,  including  discussion  on 
the  freeing  of  trade,  original  letters  from  Ger- 
man towns  to  the  Queen,  and  from  Lord  Burgh- 
ley and  the  Privy  Council  on  the  same  topics. 

In  1577  Beale  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  courts 
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Trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  Fotherin- 
gay  Castle,  14,  15  October,  1586.  Yelverton 
Manuscripts,  British  Museum. 

of  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  to  plead 
I  the  cause  of  the  so-called  Crypto-calvinists  and 
to  broach  the  subject  of  the  possible  formation 
of  a  Protestant  League.  Vol.  XCII  of  the  Yelver- 
ton Collection  contains  his  commission  signed 
by  the  Queen,  and  his  own  draft  of  a  proposed 
treaty  with  the  German  Protestants,  in  addition  to 
original  letters  of  the  German  princes  and  dukes, 
with  long  drafts  of  his  own  replies.  Of  even 
greater  historical  significance,  however,  are  his 
valuable  papers  relating  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
activities  and  intrigues  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Elizabeth's  reluctant,  sporadic  and  half- 
hearted support  of  the  Dutch  rebels  in  the  years 
before  the  Armada.  The  Earl  had  at  the  beginning 
of  1586  been  installed  by  the  States-General 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  had  soon 
quarrelled  with  them  and,  after  the  summer's 
campaigns,  returned  home.  Following  military 
disasters  early  the  following  year,  Dutch  com- 
missioners came  to  solicit  Leicester's  return,  but, 
after  expostulating  with  them  for  their  behavi- 
(  our  and  treatment  of  the  Earl,  the  Queen  sent 
.  Lord  Buckhurst  to  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  to  demand  payment 
for  the  English  troops  and  to  inquire  into  the 
discontent  in  the  provinces.  Leicester  was  ultim- 
ately induced  to  return,  with  power  to  command 
the  Dutch  forces,  and  to  demand  authority  to 
1  administer  their  war  funds.  With  him  went 
Beale,  ostensibly  to  sit  on  the  Dutch  Council  of 
I  State,  but  partly  also,  with  Kilhgrew,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Leicester  on  behalf  of  Walsingham.  The 
Earl,  however,  failed  to  relieve  Sluys,  which  fell 
to  Parma  on  26th  July.  Later  Beale  was  again 
employed  in  negotiations  with  the  States  in 
1589,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  Burghley 
and  Buckhurst,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
adjusting  the  accounts  of  Lord  Willoughby's 
commands  in  the  Netherlands;  other  minor 
missions  followed.  Of  all  these  important  his- 
torical events  the  Yelverton  papers  are  a  primary 


source  of  information.  They  include  a  volume 
(LXXXV)  containing  about  thirty-five  holo- 
graph letters  from  Lord  Buckhurst  to  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Walsingham;  in  other 
volumes  (XC,  XCI,  CXLII,  CXLIV),  docu- 
ments and  accounts  relating  to  the  Dutch  garri- 
sons and  forces  and  the  futile  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Sluys:  long  drafts  of  instructions  in  Burgh- 
ley's  hand :  original  letters  from  the  States-Gen- 
eral and  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  others;  signed  letters  from  the 
Queen  to  the  States-General:  a  copy  of  ajoumai 
kept  during  Leicester's  first  mission  in  1585:  and 
extensive  drafts  of  letters,  and  a  holograph  diary 
of  his  travels  by  Beale.  Documents  of  a  similar 
nature  equally  illustrate  Beale's  final  missions  in 
1599  to  adjudge  grievances  of  Danish  merchants 
(Vol.  CHI),  and  in  1600  to  treat  for  peace  with 
the  King  of  Spain  at  Boulogne  (Vol.  XXXLX). 

If  one  may  hazard  a  guess,  however,  it  may 
well  be  that  Beale's  ecclesiastical  papers  will 
prove  to  be  the  richest  mine  of  new  material  for 
the  historian.  His  strong  sympathies  with  the 
Puritan  movement  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, allied  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  civil  and  canon  law,  made 
him  a  formidable  and  doughty  champion  of 
their  cause.  'I  haue,'  he  writes  to  his  opponent 
Archbishop  Whitgift  (Vol.  XLIV,  fol.  44),  'by 
the  espace  of  xxvj  yeres  and  upwardes  ben  a 
Student  of  the  Ciuill  lawes,  and  longe  sithe 
could  haue  taken  degree,  if  I  had  thought  (as 
some  doe)  that  the  substaunce  of  Learninge  con- 
siste  the  more  in  forme  and  title  then  matter.  .  .  . 
In  diuinitye  I  thincke  I  haue  redd  as  much  as  any 
Chapleyn  yor  L.  hathe.'  This  claim  is  substan- 
tiated by  his  tracts,  both  published  and  in  manu- 
script, on  procedure  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  on 
church  ceremonies,  on  questions  of  divorce,  the 
decline  of  religion  and  kindred  subjects,  which 
bear  witness  to  his  knowledge  of  the  early 
fathers,  the  Canonists,  and  mediaeval  authori- 
ties, no  less  than  the  writings  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  authority  was  recognized  by  Lord 
Burghley  himself.  In  1595,  when  the  Lord 
Treasurer  sought  enlightenment  on  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of  Papal  juris- 
diction in  England  and  the  Empire  (Vol.  CX, 
fol.  303),  it  was  to  Beale  that  he  turned,  and,  in 
reply,  eleven  days  later,  received  a  long  tract  of 
some  fifty  pages  (ibid.,  f.  304).  'I  hartely  thank 
yow,'  Burghley  wrote,  'for  your  lardy  answers 
to  my  questions,  perswadying  wth  my  self  than 
[sic]  few  or  non  others  cold  so  amply  answr.  the 
same'  (ibid.,  fol.  328). 

Conflict  with  the  Church 

Beale's  advanced  views  early  on  brought  him 
into  active  opposition  to  the  coercive  policy  of 
Whitgift  and  the  efforts  to  enforce  uniformity 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  to  stifle  Puritan- 
ism. The  Archbishop's  inquisitorial  measures  as 
exemplified  in  the  stringent  Articles  of  1583, 
with  the  imposition  of  the  so-called  cx-officio 
oath,  and  his  famous  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
on  17th  November,  1583,  soon  roused  Beale  to 
enter  the  fray.  He  violently  attacked  this  policy 
in  tracts  which  he  sent  to  the  Archbishop  who, 
following  further  correspondence,  reported  him 
to  the  Queen  and  drew  up  a  long  indictment 


against  him.  Burghley  was  instructed  to  deal 
with  the  dispute  and  Beale  was  summoned  to 
the  royal  presence  (Vol.  XLIV,  fol.  47),  but  on 
7th  September,  1 584,  he  could  write  to  Walsing- 
ham of  the  interview :  '  I  have  been  graciously 
used  and  hear  no  further  of  any  pontifical  com- 
plaints.' Drafts  of  the  offending  tracts,  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  disputants, 
and  a  copy  of  Beale's  answer  to  Burghley  (which 
was  delivered  orally)  are  found  in  Vol.  XLIV  of 
the  collection,  together  with  copies  of  later 
Parliamentary  petitions  and  proceedings  on  the 
powers  of  the  bishops. 

The  Archbishop's  enmity  did  not  deter  Beale 
from  further  active  support  of  the  Puritan 
cause.  His  interest  in  the  cases  of  the  victims  of 
Whitgift's  policy  is  illustrated  in  volumes  (XLIV 
and  LXX)  containing  transcripts  of  proceedings 
against  ministers  suspended  for  refusing  the  ex- 
officio  oath,  and  of  papers  relating  to  John  Penry, 
John  Udall,  John  Hodgkin  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  the  Mar-Prelate 
pamphlets.  Although  he  denied  any  connexion 
with  this  movement,  his  hostility  to  the  inquisi- 
torial powers  of  the  bishops  created  in  him 
much  personal  sympathy  with  its  aims.  'I  doe 
mislyke  his  indiscreete  wordes,'  he  writes  of 
Martin,  'but  if  his  meaninge  tende  only  to  pro- 
cure by  lawfull  meanes  a  better  reformacion 
then  hathe  he  in  truthe  manie  companions'  (Vol. 
XLIV,  fol.  65b),  and  in  1589  he  pleaded  on  be- 
half of  one  of  its  members,  his  ward  John  Hayles 
(nephew  of  his  old  schoolmaster),  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  harbouring  a  Mar-Prelate  sup- 
porter (Vol.  XLIV,  fol.  63).  With  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  the  principal  advocate  of  the  Puritan 
gospel  within  the  framework  of  the  established 
Church,  and  his  chief  henchman,  Humphrey 
Fenn,  Beale  appears  to  have  had  even  closer  re- 
lations. Cartwright  he  had  met  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1577  at  a  time  when  that  divine 
was  employed  as  a  factor  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers at  Middelburg.  Three  years  later, 
when  Fenn  was  suspended  and  committed  with 


Box-lining  paper.  Found  in  a  box  formerly 
in  the  Oxford  University  archives,  c.  1615: 
See  Story  'History  of  Wallpaper'. 
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Three  late-eighteenth-century  Vienna  plates  with  date-mark  for  1789  carrying  hand-painted  portrait  medallions.  See  'Lost'  Plates. 


Cartwright  and  others  for  his  part  in  the  Puritan 
classical  movement  and  refusal  to  take  the  oath, 
Beale  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  on  his  behalf, 
offering  to  stand  bail,  enclosing  a  long  historical 
justification  of  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
condemned  (ibid.,  fol.  74),  and  later  drafted  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  all  the  ac- 
cused (Vol.  LXX,  fol.  159).  A  copy  of  Whit- 
gift's  examination  of  Cartwright  with  the 
latter's  answers  is  also  included  (Vol.  LXX,  fols. 
220  sqq.).  Finally,  among  the  many  other  papers 
showing  Beale's  close  interest  in  the  advanced 
religious  movement  should  be  mentioned  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lambeth  Congress  of 
distinguished  laymen  and  clergy,  including 
Puritans,  for  the  reform  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1584  (Vol.  LXX,  fol.  50),  and  the  original  min- 
ute-book of  the  Consistory  of  Italian  Protestant 
churches  in  London,  1570-90  (Vol.  CV). 

History  of  Wallpaper 

THE  names  of  two  important  seventeenth- 
century  men  of  affairs,  John  Evelyn  and 
Samuel  Pepys,  we  are  told,1  are  indirectly 
associated  with  the  beginnings  of  wallpaper:  the 
former  for  his  reference  to  'India'  hangings 
(probably  Chinese  painted  papers),  and  the  latter 
for  the  term  'counterfeit  damask',  which  he  used 
to  describe  the  hangings  in  his  wife's  'closet'.  A 
contemporary  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys  was  John 
Houghton,  who,  by  coincidence  also  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  responsible  for  the 
earliest  description  of  printed  paper  hangings  in 
England. 

It  is  Houghton  who  tells  us,  in  a  general  essay 
on  the  printing  of  paperhangings,  an  extract 
from  which  for  the  first  time  occurs  in  this  book, 
that  wallpaper  was  in  steady  demand  at  this  early 
date  and  that  it  was  already  being  made  in  'rolls', 
a  practice  hitherto  believed  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted much  later.  On  30th  June,  1699,  Houghton 
wrote : 

'.  .  .  a  great  deal  oj  Paper  is  nowadays  printed  to 
be  pasted  upon  Walls  to  serve  instead  of  Hangings; 
and  truly  if  all  Parts  of  the  Sheet  be  well  and  close 
pasted  on,  it  is  very  pritty,  clean  and  will  last  with 

»  The  Booh  of  Wallpaper.  By  E.  A.  Entwistle,  con- 
tributor to  The  Connoisseur,  who  bases  his  account 
on  his  own  original  research  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Arthur  Barker,  London,  30s.  net. 


tolerable  Care  a  great  while:  but  there  are  some  other 
done  by  Rolls  in  long  sheets  of  a  thick  Paper  made 
for  the  Purpose  whose  sheets  are  pasted  together  to  be 
so  long  as  the  Height  of  a  Room;  and  they  are  man- 
aged like  Woollen  Hangings,  and  there  is  a  great 
Variety,  with  curious  Cuts  (wood  cuts)  which  arc 
cheap,  and  if  kept  from  Wet,  very  lasting.' 

Before  Houghton's  discourse,  however,  it  is 
thought  that  the  production  of  letterpress- 
printed,  or  'black  and  white',  papers  must  have 
proceeded  as  a  matter  of  course  in  England  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Many 
have  survived  to  the  present  day,  a  large  num- 
ber, like  the  subject  of  my  illustration  (see  also 
The  Connoisseur,  LXII  (1922),  156;  Antiquaries 
Journal,  V,  237  $'.),  being  found  as  linings  to 
boxes,  coffers  and  chests. 

The  Tudor  embroidery  known  as  'black- 
work',  in  which  all  manner  of  patterns  were 
picked  out  in  black  and  silver  thread,  undoubt- 
edly inspired  many  of  the  printed  lining  papers 
and  wallpapers  of  this  period.  The  embroidery 
type  of  design  was  invariably  made  to  repeat, 
thus  indicating,  despite  the  small  size  of  sheet,  its 
suitability  as  wallpaper.  Few  black-work  papers, 
however,  have  been  discovered  on  the  walls  of 
old  houses. 

'Lost'  Plates 

THE  three  plates  shown  above  are  of  un- 
usual interest  and  may  even  be  unique. 
They  bear  the  marks  of  the  Vienna  Manufac- 
tory, the  date-mark  being  for  1789.  The  por- 
trait medallions  are  finely  hand-painted  with 
the  technique  of  a  miniature,  the  subjects  being 
(left  to  right):  General  Reed  (1724-1807),  Silas 
Deane  (1737-89)  and  Graf  von  Lacy.  The  like- 
nesses of  General  Reed  and  Silas  Deane  are  con- 
firmed by  the  engravings  after  Pierre  Eugene  du 
Simeticre  (du  Simitier).  All  three  portraits  are 
executed  in  a  warm  grey  colour  surrounded  by 
a  ground  of  rich,  red  chestnut.  The  borders  are 
of  gold,  with  a  shadow  of  pale  green  to  set  the 
gold  pattern  into  relief. 

These  three  plates,  which  belong  to  a  London 
collector,  have  been  examined  by  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  who 
had  hitherto  not  seen  similar  examples.  As  the 
Oesterreichisches  Museum  fiir  Angcwandte 
Kunst  possesses  a  Vienna  plate  of  the  same  type, 


bearing  a  portrait  of  Lessing,  it  could  be 
assumed  that  all  these  examples  form  part  of  the 
same  service.  Further  information  would  be 
welcomed. 

Sale  of  Historical  Manuscripts 

THE  executors  of  Mr.  Andre  de  Coppet,  of 
New  York  and  Haiti,  who  died  in  July, 
1953,  have  sent  his  important  collection  of  his- 
torical manuscripts  and  autograph  letters  for 
sale  at  Sotheby's. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
brought  together  in  the  present  century.  The 
main  sections  are  to  be  dispersed  in  a  series  of 
sales  beginning  early  in  the  New  Year,  but  a  few 
illuminated  manuscripts  from  the  collection 
were  taken  out  for  sale  on  6th  December. 

These  included  a  French  early-fifteenth- 
century  manuscript  of  Vol.  I  only  (bound  in 
two  volumes)  of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  formerly 
in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  library  at  Clumber; 
a  Mesopotamian  thirteenth-century  manuscript 
with  a  hundred  and  ten  drawings;  a  beautifully 
decorated  Flemish  fifteenth-century  Speculum 
Hutnatiae  Salvationis  and  a  late-fiftcenth-century 
Bruges  Book  of  Hours. 

History  of  Europe 

Mr.  de  Coppet's  principal  aim  as  a  collector 
was  to  bring  together  original  documents  which 
would  serve  as  an  important  source  of  material 
for  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  past  eight 
centuries,  particularly  in  its  humanistic  aspect. 
He  bought  courageously,  but  with  great  dis- 
crimination, both  privately  and  from  all  the 
major  collections  dispersed  by  auction  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  European  capitals.  Beginning 
with  charters  and  documents  on  vellum  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  the  collection  ends  with 
papers  relating  to  the  Second  World  War. 

The  English  section  includes  letters  from 
Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth  I,  Mary  Tudor,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  later  monarchs.  It  is  also 
particularly  rich  in  papers  dealing  with  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars,  including  about  sixty  letters 
written  by  Nelson  and  more  than  a  hundred 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  one  written  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  a  few  hours  before  the 
battle  opened. 

The  French  section  contains  many  thousands 
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Contemporary  English  silver  tea-set.  Designed  by  E.G.Clements  and  made  by  Wakely  & 
Wheeler,  I954>  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths'  London  Tea  Centre  Exhbn. 


of  documents  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Na- 
poleonic periods.  There  are  more  than  two 
thousand  letters  and  papers  signed  by  Napoleon 
himself,  covering  the  whole  of  his  career.  These 
include  about  five  hundred  and  seventy  letters 
to  his  stepson,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  and 
about  five  hundred  and  forty  to  the  Comte 
Nicholas  Mollicn,  his  treasurer. 

Mr.  de  Coppet,  who  was  of  Huguenot  de- 
scent, was  formerly  a  prominent  figure  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Haiti,  and  one  special  section 
of  his  collection  is  devoted  to  Haiti  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Although  predominantly  historical,  the  collec- 
tion contains  letters  from  artists,  writers,  and 
musicians,  and  such  varied  items  as  autograph 
manuscripts  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  cor- 
rected typescript  of  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Impor- 
tance of  being  Earnest. 

An  Ancient  Maya  Polychrome  Plate 

AMONG  a  small  collection  of  pottery,  for- 
l\  merly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Thomas 
Gann,  and  recently  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  polychrome  plate  of  the  early  or 
middle  Tepeu  phase,  which  corresponded  to  the 
greatest  period  of  the  Maya  civilization,  roughly 
between  a.d.  600  and  a.d.  900.  (See  Adrian 
Digby  in  The  British  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XIX, 
No.  2,  1954.) 

The  plate  is  covered  with  an  orange  slip, 
which  is  ornamented  near  the  centre  by  a  soli- 
tary fish  with  graceful  but  greatly  exaggerated 
fins.  The  marginal  area  is  decorated  by  a  band  of 
fish  and  other  marine  organisms  of  a  highly  con- 
ventionalized kind,  and  by  rows  of  plain  bars. 
This  band  is  bordered  on  the  inside  by  red  and 
black  bands,  and  on  the  outside  by  a  band  of 
scallops  which  is  contiguous  to  the  black  rim  of 
the  plate. 

The  plate  has  been  ceremonially  '  killed',  a  not 
uncommon  practice  among  the  Maya,  for  mor- 
tuary purposes,  as  can  be  seen  from  perforation 
in  the  centre  and  two  cracks  radiating  from  it. 
In  places,  too,  the  slip  has  eroded,  but  enough 
of  the  original  design  remains  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  painting,  with  its  delicate  brush- 
marks  and  sweeping  curves,  typical  of  Maya  art 
of  the  period. 

The  representation  of  fish  with  their  exagger- 
ated fins  is  of  particular  interest  for  the  students 
of  Maya  epigraphy,  for  the  fins  can  be  equated 
with  the  comb-like  elements  which  occur  in 
certain  Maya  glyphs.  The  Initial  Series  glyph, 
for  example,  which  begins  a  long  calendrical 
count,  includes,  among  other  elements,  the  sign 
for  the  Three  hundred  and  Sixty  day  period, 
known  as  the  Tun,  and  two  'comb-like  append- 
ages', which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  fishes' 
heads,  and  which  have  frequently  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  conventionalized  fins  of  fish. 
They  are,  it  is  generally  believed,  the  fins  of  the 
Xoc  fish  and  are  used  as  a  rebus  for  the  word 
Xoc,  which  is  also  the  Yucatecan  word  for  count. 
Part  of  the  meaning  of  this  particular  glyph 
would  therefore  be  'the  count  of  the  Tuns'. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  Xoc  fish.  It  has  been  compared  with 
whales,  sharks  and  other  large  fish,  but,  as  Eric 


Thompson  observes,  'Mythology  and  zoology 
have  but  a  nodding  acquaintance'.  The  various 
representations  of  the  Xoc  fish  are  said  to  include 
barbels  which  sweep  upward  and  downward 
from  the  forehead. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  whole  decorative  design  of  the  plate  is 
associated  with  the  Maya  conception  of  count- 
ing, from  the  fins  of  the  solitary  central  fish  to 
the  four  fish  on  the  ornamental  band  which  are 
furnished  with  magnificent  barbels  and  may  in- 
deed be  a  representation  of  the  classical  Maya 
conception  of  the  Xoc  fish.  (Reference:  J.E. S. 
Thompson,  Maya  Hieroglyphic  Writing:  Intro- 
duction (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  1950.) 

For  Beauty's  Sake 

COULD  the  great  Turner  have  seen  a  full- 
colour  facsimile  of  his  masterpiece,  The 
Fighting  Temeraire,  he  would  have  been  much 
intrigued  by  this  scientific  method  of  reproduc- 
tion. It  is  appropriate  that  his  most  popular  pic- 
ture should  have  been  used  in  connexion  with 
the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution  for 
1955;  for  Turner,  though  said  to  have  been  par- 
simonious in  some  respects,  was  always  sensitive 
to  the  troubles  of  brother-artists,  and  was  for 
eighteen  years  treasurer  to  the  A. G.B.I. 

The  artist's  life  is  invariably  a  hazardous  one, 
since  those  who  contemplate  beauty  and  try  to 
express  it  are  invariably  hostages  to  fortune. 
Some,  like  Turner,  are  materially  successful,  but 
others,  particularly  in  these  days  of  aesthetic 
confusion,  dwindling  commissions  and  patron- 
age, and  ever-increasing  cost  of  living,  are  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
A.  G.  B.  I.  is  doing  its  best  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  impoverished  artists  and  their  depend- 
ants. This  Institution's  record  is  a  time-honoured 
one  of  discreet  and  generous  assistance.  The 
measure  of  generosity  must,  of  course,  be  in  the 
public's  response  to  this  deserving  cause.  This 


year's  Steward  on  behalf  of  the  Arts  Club  is  Mr. 
Randle  Jackson.  Donation  cheques  should  be 
made  out  to  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  In- 
stitution and  sent  to  him  at  40  Dover  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

Danish  Silver  Marks 

IT  is  only  of  recent  date  that  there  has  been  a 
relatively  complete  knowledge  of  Danish 
silver  marks  from  about  1500  up  to  the  time  of 
the  industrialization  of  silver  handicraft  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Preliminary  research 
was  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Bernhard  Olsen,  who  was  later  fol- 
lowed by  J.  Olrik.  But  it  was  left  to  the  late  Chr. 
A.Boje  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  sys- 
tematically tracing  all  known  Danish  silver 
marks.  His  pioneer  work,  Danish  Gold  and  Silver 
Marks  before  1870  (1946),  was  followed  by  a 
supplement  to  it  in  1949.  The  popular  edition 
which  has  just  been  published1  now  presents  a 
general  survey  of  this  work,  in  which  is  ex- 
plained all  the  principles  followed  in  silver 
marking  in  Denmark. 

Copenhagen  silver  is  the  easiest  to  determine 
because  all  moderately  sized  articles  usually 
carry  four  stamps.  From  1608  to  the  present  day 
all  articles  of  a  moderate  size  have  the  Copen- 
hagen town  mark  with  the  year.  Twenty-four 
examples  of  Copenhagen  town  marks  are  shown 
in  double  size  on  page  284.  Also,  from  1685  until 
the  present  day  Copenhagen  silver  has  borne  the 
assay-master's  hall-mark.  In  the  period  1685- 
1870  there  were  only  nine  different  assay-mas- 
ters. Three  of  those  whose  names  are  noted  in 
this  new  publication  are  named  Fabricius.  Al- 
though father,  son  and  grandson  of  that  name 
filled  the  office,  two  of  them  during  the  golden 
age  of  old  Copenhagen  silver,  they  never  offici- 
ally made  pieces  of  silver,  only  tested  them.  Thus 

1  Danske  Solvmaerker  for  1870,  edited,  with  a  sum- 
mary and  chapter  in  English  by  Bo  Branisen.  Pol- 
itikens  Forlag,  Copenhagen. 
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Twenty-four  examples  of  Copenhagen 
Town  Marks,  from  'Danske  Solvmaerker': 
see  story  'Danish  Silver  Marks' 

the  designation  'Fabricius'  indicates  only  a 
period. 

Then,  from  1685  to  1852,  Copenhagen  silver 
bore  a  mark  of  the  month.  For  reasons  of  control 
this  indicated  when  the  article  was  submitted  for 
testing.  These  marks,  too,  may  vary  a  little  in 
appearance,  but  there  are  only  two  main  types. 
The  old  symbolic  form  was  used  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  1 685-1 830,  whilst  the 
naturalistic  form  was  incorporated  from  1830- 
52.  Both  forms,  with  their  designations,  appear 
in  this  latest  survey,  where  it  will  be  apparent 
that  they  did  not  follow  the  calendar  months, 
but  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  earliest  demand 
with  which  Danish  gold-  and  silversmiths  had  to 
comply,  however,  was  that  their  pieces  should 
bear  a  maker's  mark,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  we  find  initials  were  being 
extensively  used.  Since  1400,  too,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  silversmiths  are  known 


to  have  worked  in  Copenhagen,  more  than  half 
of  this  number  covering  the  rococo  period  about 
1750  up  to  1815-30. 

Danish  provincial  silver  is  usually  more  dim- 
cult  to  place  than  that  of  Copenhagen.  While 
neither  the  assay-master's  hall-marks  nor  the 
marks  of  the  month  were  used  in  the  provinces, 
it  was  stipulated  that  silver  should  bear  at  least 
two  marks,  the  town  mark  and  the  maker's 
mark.  But  of  seventy-five  Danish  provincial 
towns  producing  silver  articles  in  the  period 
1400-1870,  Boje  has  been  able  to  identify  the 
marks  of  only  half  of  them.  Odcnse,  Naestved 
and  Tender  appear  to  have  been  three  towns 
which  were  most  law-abiding  in  ensuring  that 
silver  produced  in  their  towns  bore  the  town 
mark. 

Fifty  Years  of  Sculpture 

THE  Royal  Society  of  British  Sculptors 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  13th  De- 
cember, and  for  that  deserves  congratulation. 
Its  first  President  was  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  R.A., 
known  principally  for  his  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  the  R.B.S.  has  numbered 
among  its  members  nearly  every  British  sculp- 
tor of  eminence,  and  if  we  could  have  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  best  works  it  would  prove  a  revela- 
tion of  genius  and  talent  in  this  branch  of  art. 
The  R.B.S.  benefited  from  a  kind  of  renaissance 
after  a  long  period  of  Victorian  mediocrity.  It 
drew  inspiration  not  only  from  the  best  of  French 
sculpture,  but  from  such  great  English  artists 
as  Alfred  Stevens  and  Alfred  Gilbert.  Neither  of 
these  supreme  sculptors  could  have  visualized 
the  iconoclastic  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  sculpture  since  the  Second  World  War; 
but  this,  of  course,  is  a  temporary  aberration. 
The  R.B.S.,  while  acknowledging  sincere  and 
original  work,  is  steadfast  to  a  tradition  in  sculp- 
ture without  which  this,  or  any  other  art,  ceases 
to  exist. 

Yugoslav  Art 

AN  exhibition  ot  Yugoslav  manuscripts  and 
-t\  books  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries  has  been  opened  at  Zagreb  in  con- 
nexion with  the  session  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Librarians  in  Zagreb.  A  full  re- 
port will  be  included  in  our  next  issue. 

At  Auction 

AT  the  time  of  writing  (8th  November),  the 
l\ London  1954-5  auction  season  is  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  But  there  are  already,  as  these  brief 
notes  will  show,  signs  that  the  activity  which 
was  so  marked  during  the  past  season  will  be 
maintained  in  the  coming  months. 

A  new  English  auction  record  for  a  Henri 
Fantin-Latour  painting  was  set  up  at  Christie's 
on  22nd  October,  when  a  London  firm  gave 
£5,040  for  a  superb  composition  of  roses  of  tea- 
scented  and  hybrid  perpetual  varieties  in  a  bowl, 
painted  by  him  in  1889;  the  previous  auction 
maximum  for  a  work  by  Fantin-Latour  was  the 
£4-200  given  at  Sotheby's  six  years  ago  for  one 
of  hollyhocks  in  a  vase,  also  dated  1889.  Three 
other  fine  paintings  by  the  same  painter  in  this 
October  sale  were:  one  showing  a  bunch  of 


hollyhocks,  painted  in  1895,  which  brought 
£4,620;  another  of  a  bunch  of  peonies  in  a  glass 
bowl,  dated  1891,  fetched  £4,200;  and  Mrs. 
Belle  Nickols,  a  private  collector,  gave  £3,150 
for  one  showing  peaches  in  a  glass  bowl  and  a 
basket  of  grapes.  These  pictures  formed  part  of 
a  collection  (119  lots)  of  nineteenth-century 
paintings  sent  for  sale  by  the  Royal  Albert  Mem- 
orial Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Exeter.  The 
collection,  which  realized  a  total  of  £25,240, 
had  been  left  to  Exeter  by  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  an 
Exeter  man  and  a  leading  horticulturist  of  his 
time,  who  died  thirty  years  ago.  The  reason  for 
the  sale  is  to  form  a  Sir  Harry  Veitch  trust  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  Devon  painters,  silver 
bearing  the  Exeter  hall-mark,  and  other  objects 
of  Devon  interest,  and  so  emulate  the  Norwich 
Castle  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  which  has  for 
many  years  bought  pictures  by  the  Norwich 
School  painters  and  other  works  relating  to 
Norfolk. 

Sotheby's  first  picture  sale  of  the  new  season, 
on  13th  October,  totalled  £19,483.  Towards 
this  sum  £4,300  was  contributed  for  five  small 
watercolour  drawings  by  J. M.W.Turner,  and 
£2,000  for  a  similar  number  of  small  paintings 
by  the  French  artist,  Andre  Derain,  who  died 
last  September,  aged  74.  The  top  price  in  the 
Turner  series,  £1,150,  was  given  by  Lord 
Blackford  for  a  view  of  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
looking  towards  St.  Giles';  and  a  view  of  The 
Great  Fall  of  the  Reichenbach,  Switzerland,  dated 
1804,  sold  for  £1,100.  The  five  Derain  paintings 
included  Jeune  Garcon  a  la  Veste  Rouge,  which 
sold  for  £720,  and  Jeune  Fille,  which  made£6oo. 
A  Reynolds  three-quarter  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Runibold,  1st  Baronet  of  Woodhall,  seated  at  a 
table  holding  a  quill  pen,  fetched  £1,450;  and 
£530  was  paid  for  a  view  of  Antihes  at  Dawn,  by 
Paul  Signac,  dated  1905. 

The  French  Government  gave  £2,100  at 
Sotheby's,  on  19th  October,  for  a  folio  album 
containing  a  series  of  forty-six  watercolour 
drawings  of  birds,  depicting  seventy-four  spec- 
ies, painted  on  vellum  leaves  by  Claude  Aubriet 
(1651-1743),  with  two  similar  drawings  by  G. 
Toulouse,  dated  1684.  This  came  from  the 
library  at  Wrest  Park  and  belonged  to  the 
Baroness  Lucas  and  Dingwall. 

At  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's,  on  28th  Septem- 
ber, £2,200  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Italian 
cassone  panels,  painted  in  the  manner  of  Cosimo 
Rosselli  (1438-1507);  one  depicted  Scenes  from 
the  early  Life  of  Achilles,  and  the  other  a  scene 
representing  The  Seventh  Book  ofAenei.  A  Zuc- 
carelli  painting  of  Mounted  Travellers  refreshing 
in  a  Landscape  brought  £1,250. 

Furniture  at  Sotheby's,  on  29th  October,  in- 
cluded a  Louis  XVI  small  mahogany  writing- 
table,  49  in.  wide,  by  J.-H.  Riesener,  belonging 
to  Viscount  Harcourt.  This  fetched  £3,900. 
From  other  sources  came  a  Louis  XV  marquetry 
writing-table  (55  in.  wide),  signed  D.Genty, 
which  realized  £2,200;  and  £2,000  was  paid 
for  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  small  giltwood  tables, 
each  22  in.  wide,  32  in.  high.  At  Christie's,  on 
14th  October,  £2,625  was  given  for  a  set  of 
five  late-sixtecnth-century  Brussels  tapestry 
panels,  woven  with  hunting  scenes  and  other 
subjects  in  extensive  landscapes. 
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Colour-plate:  Antonio  da  Imola 

THE  fine  painting,   in   the  possession  of 
Frank  T.  Sabin,  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate, 
S.W.7,  and  reproduced  on  our  cover,  shows 
in  the  centre  Christ  enthroned,  surrounded  by 
:an  exquisite  mandorla  of  angels.  He  places  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  Madonna,  who  kneels 
before  Him,  attended  by  angels.  At  the  sides 
f  three  tiers  of  saints,  amongst  whom  on  the  left 
|  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Francis,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
1  Peter  Martyr,  St.  Dominic  and  others.  On  the 
right,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Lucy  of  Bologna,  St.  Agatha, 
I  St.  Anne  and  others.  In  the  upper  row  are  seen 
three  Dominican  female  saints,  and  opposite 
H  others  of  this  order.  Above  the  centre  throne  a 
i  row  of  angels  holding  Madonna  lilies  and  others 
I  sounding  trumpets. 

I      Composition  of  the  picture  is  of  a  high  crder, 
I  the  arrangement  of  the  many  figures  carried 
|  out  with  great  artistry;  the  central  mass  of 
golden  light  in  the  crossed  wings  of  the  angels  of 
I  the  mandorla  is  carried  throughout  the  whole 
!  picture  in  the  gold  and  coloured  dresses,  the 
{  haloes  and  the  golden  sky  above;  all  combining 
j;  to  produce  a  pattern  of  great  resplendency.  The 
I;  angels'  heads  are  both  charming  and  their  pres- 
|  entation  quite  modern,  and  the  other  figures 
are  drawn  with  refinement  and  expression.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  that  this  highly  important 
work  is  the  only  one  known  by  the  painter,  and 
bears  his  signature  on  a  cartellino  near  the  bot- 
tom :  'Hoc  opus  fecit  Antonius,  alias  Ghiudacins 
Imolensis,  aho  dni  1470,  die  mensis  Octobris.  Deo 
Gratias.'  The  whole  picture,  including  the  fine 
and  extensive  gold  work,  is  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation. 

Further  important  information  has  also  been 
received  from  the  Commune  of  Imola  (10th 
March.  1953):  'The  painter  Antonio  called 
Guidaccio  da  Imola  (born  at  Imola  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century)  is  mentioned  by 
Gian  Nicolo  Villa  in  his  work  Guida  pittorica 
d'Imola,  7794  (MS.  129,  in  the  Library).  In  a  foot- 
note on  page  1353  the  following  may  be  read: 
"In  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Forli  there 
is  a  painting  representing  Jesus  Christ  crowning 
the  B.V.  and  at  the  foot  of  which  is  written — 
Hoc  opus  fecit  Antonius  alias  Guidacius  Imo- 
lensis an.  1470  die  9  Octob.  Deo  Gratias."  From 
other  notes  left  by  the  late  Director  of  this 
Library,  Romeo  Galli,  it  appears  that  Antonio 
da  Imola  lived  and  worked  also  at  the  Court  of 
the  Estense  at  Ferrara  and  at  Forli.' 

Therefore  from  the  above  record  (pub.  Brit. 
Mtis.  Quarterly,  1953)  the  picture  is  positively 
identified  as  having  been  painted  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  at  Forli  in  1470.  No  other  paint- 
ing by  this  master  has  been  identified.  The  pres- 
ence of  several  Dominican  saints  indicates  that 
the  church  was  of  that  order.  St.  Dominic  be- 
came an  Augustinian  Canon  in  1 195,  and  the 
order  of  preaching  friars  he  founded  adopted  the 
Augustinian  robe. 

The  location  of  the  picture  as  belonging  to 
the  Counts  Lovatelli  is  mentioned  by  the  follow- 


ing :  Crowe  *nd  Cavalcaselle,  A.  Bessone  Aureli, 
Dr.  Benezit,  Galetti-Camecasca  and  R.  Bus- 
caroli. 

Provenance:  Painted  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Forli,  1470;  from  the  collection  of 
the  Counts  of  Lovatelli  at  Ravenna ;  from  the 
collection  of  R.T.Crawshay,  Esq.,  at  Rome; 
from  the  collection  of  Major  W.R.Crawshay. 

Colour-plate:  Nicholas  Berchem 

ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  alliances  in  history 
has  been  that  between  the  North  and  the 
South:  and  no  more  glorious  example  of  the 
fruits  of  that  union  could  be  found  than  in 
Nicholas  Berchem's  (signed  and  dated  1656)  The 
Angel  Appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  reproduced  in 
colour  on  page  226.  Here  is  a  new  conception  of 
that  hallowed  scene:  a  vast,  wide  composition - 
rather  like  some  religious  stage.  From  the  open 
heavens,  clouds  of  cherubim  appear  against  a 
sky  in  which  the  light  of  the  stars  competes  with 
their  heavenly  radiance.  The  landscape  has  the 
rolling  sweep  of  the  Italian  campagna;  the  trees 
might  have  been  seen  by  Claude;  the  postures  of 
the  shepherds  are  drawn  from  the  rich  repertory 
of  Rome  and  Bologna.  But  there  is  an  indefin- 
able homeliness,  a  passionate  attention  to  the  de- 
tailed painting  of  the  cattle,  a  certain  inclination 
of  the  head  of  the  woman  nursing  her  child, 
which  suggest  that  here  the  domestic  felicity  of 
Flanders  has  been  united  to  the  dramatic  rhetoric 
of  Italy.  This  remarkable  work,  recently  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hazhtt  Gallery,  4  Ryder  Street, 
London,  S.W.i,  and  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  has  been  acquired 
by  Bristol  City  Art  Gallery. 

Unique  Silver 

WHAT  can  certainly  be  recorded  as  the 
only  known  Queen  Anne  silver  tea-set 
has  recently  passed  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
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Lumley  Ltd.,  of  3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London.  It  was  made  by  Richard  Watts  of  Lon- 
don in  1 712,  and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, is  of  a  beautiful  plain  octagonal  design. 
Each  piece  bears  the  same  contemporary  coat- 
of-arms.  This  set  was  shown  at  the  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  English  Decorative  Art,  Lansdowne 
House,  London,  in  February,  1929,  and  again  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Antiques  from  houses  and 
near-by  country  residences  at  Bath  in  1950.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  a  lady  who  lived  in  the 
Bath  neighbourhood.  The  only  other  Queen 
Anne  tea-set  known  to  exist  is  silver-gilt,  and  is 
of  an  entirely  different  design.  The  octagonal 
silver  set  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Lumley  is 
therefore  believed  to  be  unique  of  its  kind. 

Colour-plate:  Gainsborough 

ENGLISH  and  American  private  and  public 
collections  are  unusually  rich  in  examples  of 
works  by  Thomas  Gainsborough.  But  although 
there  are  others  of  his  works  which  fortunately 
still  remain  in  the  English  families  for  whom 
they  were  originally  painted,  our  minds  in- 
stinctively go  to  some  of  the  great  Gainsborough 
portraits  in  private  and  public  galleries:  Perdita 
(Wallace  Collection),  Countess  of  Dartmouth 
(Earl  of  Dartmouth),  The  Blue  Boy  (Huntingdon 
Art  Gallery),  Mr.Poynt  (Earl  Spencer),  Miss 
Anne  Ford  (Cincinnati),  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Graham  (National  Gallery  of  Scotland),  and  so 
on.  It  is  particularly  pleasant  to  recall  the  1770's 
and  early  1780's  of  Gainsborough's  great  life  of 
paint,  and  especially  of  the  events  and  com- 
missions which  eventually  surrounded  him  in 
London.  It  would  have  been  a  rare  privilege, 
too,  to  have  been  in  his  company  when  he  was 
painting  some  of  his  gay,  fashionable  ladies  and 
leading  public  men  of  the  period.  If  John  Purl- 
ing, whose  portrait  by  Gainsborough  appears  in 
colour  on  page  261,  was  not  a  man  of  leading 


The  only  known  Queen  Anne  silver  tea-set  in  an  octagonal  design.  See  story '  Unique  Silver' 


A  section  of  the  gardens  at  Syon  Lodge  (next  to  Syon  House),  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  show- 
ing some  of  the  varied  antique  garden  and  other  ornaments  in  the  Bert  Crowther  collections. 


public  importance  of  the  time,  yet  here  is  a  man 
of  culture  and  dignity.  Gainsborough  has  beau- 
tifully portrayed  him,  adding  the  fine  sartorial 
touch  of  the  red  coat  edged  with  gold,  white 
stock  and  buff  waistcoat  with  tasselled  frog- 
gings.  This  fine  work  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Leger  Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.i,  having  previously  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hastings  F.  Middleton,  who  per- 
mitted it  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1885  (No.  150). 


One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  chairs,  signed  G. 
Jacob,  decorated  with  bamboo  tracery 
superimposed  on  realistic  carving  in  the 
form  of  branches  of  trees,  probably  de- 
signed for  a  salon  de  rocaille:  cf.  certain 
items  in  the  Chateau  de  Rambouillet  and  in 
the  David  Weill  Collection.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Jean  Parmentier,  Paris. 


Colour-plate:  Gothic  Tapestry 

THIS  colour-plate,  shown  on  page  243,  de- 
picts Ahasuerus  hearing  of  Hainan's  plot 
and  shows  the  arrest.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  a  set 
giving  the  story  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.  It  is 
typical  of  the  tapestry  work  executed  in  Flan- 
ders (probably  Brussels)  at  the  period  c.  1525-40, 
and  is  also  typical  of  the  style  of  tapestry  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey  possessed  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  and  which  Henry  VIII  had  in  his  enorm- 
ous collections.  There  are  two  tapestries  of  simi- 
lar date  and  subject  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  textile  collections:  and  Hampton 
Court  still  contains  a  number  of  tapestries  of 
this  date.  The  finely  preserved  subject  of  this 
colour-plate,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  C. 
John,  70  South  Audley  Street,  London,  W.i,  can 
be  dated,  too,  to  the  time  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  tapestries  at  Hampton  Court  and  slightly 
antedates  the  Abraham  set  there.  This  latter  set 
can  be  dated  c.  1540,  and  first  occurs  in  the 
King's  Inventory  of  1548.  Finally,  since  tapestry 
borders  invariably  give  comparatively  accurate 
dates,  the  style  of  the  border  shown  in  the 
colour-plate  is  typical  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  flowers  and  long, 
pointed  leaves  seen  in  this  border  can  be  com- 
pared in  style,  although  it  is  of  a  much  more 
simple  design,  with  the  famous  Joshua  set  in 
Vienna.  This,  with  the  Brussels  mark,  was  woven 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

Colour-plate:  Carle  Vernet 

ANTOINE-CH  ARLES,  usually  known  as 
S\  Carle  Vernet,  was  the  member  of  an  extra- 
ordinary French  artistic  dynasty.  The  son  of 
Claude-Joseph  Vernet  (1714-89),  who  had  been 
the  pupil  of  his  own  father  Antoine,  his  mother 
was  .111  Englishwoman,  Virginia  Parker.  His 
aunt,  who  had  married  the  architect  Chalgrin, 
perished  on  the  guillotine,  though  David,  who 
had  made  her  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 


lovely  portraits,  had  the  order  for  her  release  in  I 
his  pocket.  Carle's  own  son  Horace,  friend  of 
Chopin,  Delacroix- and  the  rest,  was  one  of  the 
most  colourful  and  vital  figures  in  the  Romantic 
movement.  From  his  mother,  Carle  derived  an 
intense  passion  for  things  English,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  he  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
as  a  consummate  master  of  animal  painting  and 
of  landscape,  both  of  them  considered  the  | 
specialities  of  the  English  School.  In  the  signed 
painting  reproduced  in  colour  on  page  262  it  is  : 
easy  to  see  the  reasons  why  he  achieved  mastery 
in  this  kind  of  painting.  Both  as  a  landscape,  and 
as  a  painting  of  animals,  it  is  superb.  The  manip- 
ulation of  the  foliage,  the  skill  with  which  the 
distant  vista  through  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
road  is  fully  realized  and  yet  incorporated  into 
the  general  pattern  of  the  picture,  the  soft  creamy, 
crumbly  texture  of  the  cottage  wall  all  reveal  the 
genius  of  an  artist  who  cared  for  landscape  paint- 
ing in  a  new  way  and  who  was  to  influence  later 
developments  in  France.  No  less  remarkable  is 
the  insouciant  grace  of  the  peasant  girl,  seated  on 
a  horse,  and  looking  like  an  itinerant  madonna. 
As  a  painter  of  animals  Carle  Vernet  was  in  the 
tradition  of  Oudry,  and  excelled  Meissonier: 
the  horse  and  the  dogs  accompanying  Horace 
on  his  shooting-trip  are  beautifully  painted.  The 
scene  is  the  artist's  country  house,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  proud,  near  Meudon,  on  the 
Brimborion  estate  which  once  belonged  to 
Louis  XVI.  Carle  himself  is  emerging  from  the 
top-floor  studio,  his  drawing-board  under  his 
arm,  to  meet  his  wife,  who  is  coming  down  the 
hillside  path.  She  is  leading  by  the  hand  their 
daughter,  who  later  married  Paul  Delaroche, 
painter  of  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  The  Princes  in  the 
Tower  (now  in  the  Wallace  Collection).  Pre- 
dominantly a  painter  of  battle-scenes,  whose 
records  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  are  masterpieces 
of  painterly  rhetoric,  Carle  Vernet  achieves  in 
this  quieter  painting  the  kind  of  gracious  charm 
which  would  not  seem  out  of  place  in  a  Corot. 
The  subject  of  this  colour-plate  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd.,  38  Bury  Street, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Colour-plate:  Johannes  Fyt 

THE  subject  of  this  colour-plate,  Still-Life 
and  Dog,  seen  on  page  279,  is  signed  and 
dated  Johannes  fyt,  1653.  It  is  on  canvas 
(42^  X  56  in.),  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Thos. 
Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.,  43  Old  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.i.  The  picture  came  from  the  collection 
of  Lord  Vivian,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Winter  Exhibition,  1953  (No.  454). 
The  dog  seen  in  the  foreground  is  a  spaniel,  and 
the  animal  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  a  pine 
marten.  Reading  from  right  to  left  across  the 
picture,  the  bird  next  to  the  spaniel  is  a  wood- 
cock. To  the  left  again  are  two  English  part- 
ridges, and  beyond  the  head  of  the  hare  is  a 
quail  in  the  foreground,  whilst  among  the  pile 
of  small  birds  arc  a  great  tit,  a  siskin,  a  chaffinch, 
a  bullfinch  and  a  number  of  other  small  birds  of 
the  finch  family.  A  kingfisher  hangs  on  the  gun 
just  above  the  hare's  front  paws.  The  large 
animal  in  the  background  is  another  spaniel, 
which  is  snapping  at  the  pine  marten. 
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i  This  is  an  altogether  outstanding  picture  by 
Fyt,  who  always  excelled  in  his  representations 
|of  animals,  particularly  dogs,  in  the  depiction  of 
which  he  was  probably  without  rival.  It  is  cer- 
tainly understandable  why  Fyt's  extraordinary 
skill  with  nature  caused  him  to  be  approached  bl- 
ithe leading  painters  of  his  time  (died  Antwerp, 
'1661)  to  embellish  their  works  with  his  lifelike 
lanimal  subjects.  Rubens,  Janssens,  De  Craeyer 
land  Jordaens  are  amongst  those  who  used  Fyt  in 
this  maimer. 

New  Showrooms 

AS  a  complement  to  their  new  premises  at 45 
il  Sloane  Street,  London,  where  can  be  seen 
antique  English  furniture  and  other  objects  of 
art,  Denys  Wrey  Ltd.  have  arranged  for  a  sec- 
tion of  their  showrooms  to  be  given  up  to  the 
display  of  selected  pieces  of  silver  offered  by 
Laird  Clowes,  dealer  in  fme  English  silver.  The 
telephone  number  is  SLOane  3821.  Mr.  Clowes 
will  also  continue  to  be  available  at  176  Camp- 
den  Hill  Road,  London,  W.8  (Tel.  P  ARk  5443). 

New  Address 

RE  B  U I L  D  IN  G  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
in  particular  Mercer's  Hall  which  was 
bombed  in  May,  1941,  as  a  result  of  war  damage 
has  necessitated  Messrs.  Hicklenton  &  Phillips 
moving  from  their  former  premises  at  83  Cheap- 
side  to :  6  Imperial  Parade,  Ludgate  Circus,  Lon- 
don, E.C.4  (Tel.:  CENtral  2745)-  From  this 
address,  the  showrooms  of  which  were  opened 
by  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Noel 
Bowater,  they  will  continue  to  deal  in  fine  an- 
tique silver  and  other  objects  of  art  allied  with  it. 

Portrait  of  a  Man 

THOSE  who  attended  the  1954  Antiques 
Fair  at  Delft  will  certainly  remember  the 
subject  of  the  advertisement  shown  on  page 
LXXi:  Portrait  of  a  Man,  by  Lucas  van  Leyden. 
This  is  painted  on  panel,  measures  15  X  10  in., 
and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  back- 
ground is  olive-green,  and  the  painting  is  in  its 
original  Gothic  frame.  Both  Professor  M.J. 
Friedlander  and  Dr.W.R.  Valentiner,  at  Ams- 
terdam in  1953  and  at  Los  Angeles  in  1954  res- 
pectively, certify  that  this  subject  is  a  well- 
preserved  and  characteristic  original  work  by 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  painted  about  1520-25.  As 
indicated  elsewhere,  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
Leonard  F.Koetser,  13  Duke  Street,  S.W.i. 

Drawings  of  Distinction 

AT  the  Schidlof  Gallery,  13  Park  Place,  Lon- 
.  don,  S.W.i,  there  is  showing  a  distin- 
guished array  of  drawings,  watercolours  and 
miniatures.  The  latter  category  includes  works 
by  Richard  Cosway,  including  a  portrait  of  Col. 
The  Hon.J.  Stanley,  and  a  charming  group  by 
early  Victorian  masters.  The  drawings  and 
watercolours  are  full  of  delightful  surprises.  A 
Cornelis  Bega  black  chalk  on  vellum- suggests 
the  imminence  of  Boucher,  though  it  belongs  to 
the  previous  century,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
hint  of  the  Grand  Manner  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  Willelm  van  Mieris's  Andromeda.  A 
fascinating  group  of  small  sporting  pictures  in- 
cludes a  fresh,  almost  naive  Johann  Ziegler  of 


two  sportsmen  in  a  landscape,  and  a  pair  of 
watercolours  by  Wolfgang  Hoegler  which 
would  rival  Oudry  or  Desportes. 

Still  Missing 

AS  a  result  of  investigations  carried  out  by  The 
.  Connoisseur  and  an  official  body,  seventeen 
out  of  twenty-one  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  reported  missing  (see  'Connoisseur's  Diary', 
May,  1954-  page  192)  from  a  Hampstead,  Lon- 
don, residence  have  since  been  recovered.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  the  following  works  is, 
however,  still  sought:  Constable,  oil,  Slindon 
Common;  J. M.W.Turner,  watercolour,  Head- 
land at  Sunset;  pencil  drawing,  by  Gilbert  Spen- 
cer, of  an  old  gardener;  pastel  drawing,  by 
Wyndham  Lewis,  of  a  boy:  Books,  G.B.Shaw, 
Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and  Cap- 
italism (inscribed  by  the  author  to  the  late  Ram- 
say MacDonald);  Winston  S.Churchill,  1st  edi- 
tion, 4  vols.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 


borough (one  inscribed  to  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald);  Lord  Grey,  The  Charm  of  Birds 
(autographed  by  Lord  Grey). 

Burlington  Bargains 

NEWLY  painted  and  garnished,  the  airs  of 
Victorian  beaux  and  Edwardian  dandies 
seem  still  to  cling  around  the  elegant  facades  of 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  London.  With  its 
brightly  lit  shops,  its  air  of  a  private  preserve,  it 
is  at  the  very  heart  of  London's  life.  One  of 
its  most  recent  acquisitions,  and  one  of  its  most 
exciting  establishments,  is  the  Renel  Gallery. 
Here  in  glamorous  proximity  are  to  be  found 
Egyptian  statues  and  Chinese  porcelain,  Negro 
heads  and  Roman  coins.  Pictures  by  modem 
masters  of  the  School  of  Paris  jostle  works  of 
art  several  thousand  years  old.  Culture  earns 
nothing  from  isolation  or  segregation,  and  this 
happy  hotch-potch  of  the  centuries  adds  new 
distinction  to  London's  art  world. 


'Portrait  of  Missia  Sert.'  By  P.Bonnard,  oil  on  canvas  25  20  in.,  painted  c.  1912, 
lower  left.  In  the  collections  at  the  Ohana  Gallery,  18  Carlos  Place,  London,  W.r. 


Modern  Gold  Boxes 


The  Achievements  of  a  leading  English  Goldsmith 

BY  C.  G.  L.  DU  C  ANN 


LOVERS  of  gold  boxes  and  allied  articles  may  well  divert 
some  of  their  attention  from  concentration  upon  the  antique 
to  some  fine  specimens  of  modern  workmanship.  Let  it  be 
pointed  out  that  there  have  never  been,  nor  are  there  ever  likely 
to  be  again,  such  superb,  and  indeed  unique,  examples  in  box- 
form  of  the  goldsmith's  art  as  those  made  in  France  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI.  That  conceded,  however,  the 
last  word  is  not,  even  with  sound  workmanship  and  design,  with 
particular  reference  to  English  Georgian  snuff-boxes,  vinaigrettes, 
and  the  like,  and  still  less  with  the  fashionable  Carl  Faberge, 
whose  achievements,  in  this  particular  line,  sometimes  leave 
something  to  be  desired  in  refinement  and  choice  of  material. 
The  last  word,  in  my  judgement,  is  with  the  Bond  Street  firm  of 
Cartier,  happily  still  working  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Their  reputation  stands  high  in  Paris,  London  and  New  York: 
and  indeed  all  over  the  world,  amongst  general  purchasers  of 
jewellery.  But  that  is  not  to  the  point.  What  is  not  realized,  and 
what  it  is  desired  to  stress  here,  is  that  many  of  their  designs  will 
be  classics  of  their  kind  for  admiration  and  collecting  by  future 
generations. 

For  Connoisseur's  Cabinets 

Turn,  therefore,  from  the  gold  and  enamel  snuff-boxes,  vinai- 
grettes, etuis,  and  patch-boxes  of  the  past,  and  look  at  Carder's 
vanity-boxes,  cigarette-cases,  briquets  (or  lighters)  and  cachou- 
boxes  on  the  facing  page.  Then  the  justice  of  the  observation  will 
be  clearer.  They  arc  indeed  worthy  of  the  heritage  of  the  past  in 
jewellery  and  give  hope  for  the  future.  Of  some  of  the  elaborate 
jewellery  of  our  day,  it  is  said  that  it  is  'largely  for  millionaires'. 
But  of  Messrs.  Carder's  pieces  in  box-form  it  can  be  said  that 
they  arc  fit  for  collection  in  the  cabinets  of  connoisseurs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  a  modern  worker  in  gold  in  this 
particular  field  in  modern  articles  is  the  vanity-box -clearly  a 
highly  skilled  and  complicated  article  calling  for  the  greatest  skill 
and  fastidious  accuracy  in  execution.  This  is  still  truer  of  the 
combined  cigarette-  and  vanity-case.  Examine,  then,  the  rect- 
angular one  illustrated  here.  It  is  of  i  8-ct.  gold  with  a  guilloche 
zigzag  design  ornamented  with  a  flower  motif  of  cabochon  rubies 
and  sapphires.  Five  cabochon  sapphires  and  a  number  of  dia- 
monds form  the  push-piece.  An  even  finer  example  is  the  oval 
cylindrical  case  in  heavy  fluted  lines,  with  a  seven-diamond  push- 
piece.  Inside,  in  an  unbelievably  small  space,  can  be  accommo- 
dated almost  every  contemporary  feminine  need:  cigarettes, 
powder,  lipstick,  pencil,  writing-tablet,  mirror,  and  handker- 
chief. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  example  in  oval  gold,  baton-shaped, 
with  ends  of  a  fancy  harlequin  design  with  a  large  rose-diamond 


in  marquise-strapped  setting  at  the  ends.  This  case  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  its  push-piece,  flush  with  the  rest,  is  virtually 
indiscernible.  This  is  indeed  exact  workmanship. 

Cigarette-cases  and  briquets,  or  lighters,  are  as  ubiquitous  a 
feature  of  our  time  as  were  the  snuff-boxes  and  patch-boxes  of 
Georgian  days.  Examine,  for  example,  the  one  in  red  and  green 
gold  of  1 8  ct.,  with  an  opposed  'billiard-cue'  design  with  fluted 
ribs  and  a  three-sapphire  push-piece.  The  hinge- work  is  especi- 
ally well  executed.  It  is  often  said  of  Faberge's  work  that  the 
hinging  disappears  into  invisibility,  so  beautifully  is  it  done.  This 
is  also  true  of  Carder's  cases. 

Both  the  other  two  cases  illustrated  conform  to  this  standard 
of  good  work:  an  oval-shaped  hammered  case  of  gold  with  a 
cabochon  ruby  set  in  a  plain  lift-piece,  and  a  magnificent  oblong 
case,  wave-patterned  lines,  guilloche,  with  a  large  cabochon-ruby 
push-piece.  A  novelty  in  cigarette-cases  is  the  spiral-ribbed  gold 
cylinder  with  its  five  diamonds  for  opening,  as  practicable  tor  a 
male  pocket  as  for  a  feminine  handbag. 

Two  briquets  are  illustrated  here.  One,  in  two-colour  gold, 
matches  'billiard-cue'  cigarette-case,  the  other  has  a  twisted  bold 
fluted-ribs  design.  The  latter  deserves  special  mention,  because  of 
official  approbation  regarding  it.  It  is  considered  to  be  of  so  high 
a  standard  in  design  and  execution  as  to  deserve  exemption  from 
Purchase  Tax  for  that  reason.  The  Design  and  Research  Centre 
does  not  lightly  award  this  high  standard  to  modern  products  in 
gold  and  jewels;  Cartier  have  frequently  received  this  distin- 
guished recognition. 

Renaissance  in  Taste 

Finally,  there  is  the  little  cachou-box  of  an  oval  shape  forming 
a  sun-ray  design,  with  the  favourite  rounded  ruby  push-piece. 

The  pieces  of  which  I  have  written  are  not  necessarily  Cartier's 
most  outstanding  pieces.  They  are  capable  of  even  finer  work- 
manship for  a  discerning  patron.  But  they  are  those  that  I,  with 
some  lengthy  experience  of  collecting  and  inspecting  gold  boxes, 
have  selected  as  appealing  to  my  personal  tastes.  They  do,  I  think, 
amply  support  my  contention  that  Cartier's  modern  work  is 
worth  the  serious  and  sustained  attention  of  those  who  admire 
and  love  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  generally  and  who  desire  to  lay 
it  alongside  the  work  of  the  great  craftsmen  of  the  past. 

It  was  the  contemporary  taste  and  interest  of  the  royalty  and 
nobility  of  Louis  Quinzc  and  Louis  Seize  that  created  the  French 
boxes  we  always  admire  to-day.  A  renaissance  in  taste  amongst 
the  wealthy  of  to-day  is  required  to  encourage  and  maintain  the 
standards  of  beauty  and  taste  which  modern  goldsmiths  like 
Cartier,  as  with  craftsmen  in  other  fields,  are  striving  to  preserve 
m  a  world  which  is  so  much  troubled  in  other  directions. 
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I.  Cigarette-vanity  case,  in  gold  interwoven  basket  pattern  guilioche  with 
large  rose  diamond  set  in  gold  flower  at  either  end.  Push-piece  marquise 
shaped  of  gold  and  diamonds.  2.  Lighter,  in  twisted  bold  fluted  ribs  de- 
sign in  gold  (granted  Purchase  Tax  exemption  by  Design  and  Research 
Centre).  3.  Lighter  of  opposing  billiard-cue  design  in  red  and  green  gold. 
4.  Cigarette-vanity  case,  oval  gold,  baton-shaped,  ends  fancy  harlequin 
design  with  large  rose-cut  diamond  in  marquise-strapped  setting.  5.  Oval- 
shaped  table  box  in  bold  ribbed  silver  on  plain  silver  trestles  with  18-ct. 
red  gold  nail  head  on  each  foot.  6.  Cachou-box.  with  cabochon  ruby 
push-piece.  7.  Rectangular  gold  cigarette-case,  waves  patterned  guilioche 
lines  with  cabochon  ruby  push-piece.  8.  Rectangular  gold  cigarette-case, 
coarse  semicircular  barley  guilioche  with  navette-shaped  diamond  push- 
piece.  9.  Oval-shaped  gold  cigarette-case,  hammered  finish  with  cabo- 
chon ruby  set  in  plain  gold  lift-piece. 
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Books  Reviewed 


ALBUM  DE  REDOUTE  (with  25  facsimile 
colour-plates  printed  in  six-  and  eight- 
colour  photo-litho  offset  and  collotype 
monochrome  from  the  edition  of  1824 
and  a  new  Redoute  Bibliography):  By 
Sachcvercll  Sitwcll  and  Roger  Madol:  (Lon- 
don: Collins;  Ordinary  edition,  10  guineas; 
Limited  edition,  20  guineas;  Special  Edition, 
50  guineas) 

WE  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  les  beaux  livres  by  the  distin- 
guished London  publishing  house  of  William 
Collins.  Consequently  each  fresh  production  of 
this  nature  seems  to  call  for  greater  commenda- 
tion than  the  last :  and  surely  it  seems  but  only  a 
short  while  past  that  bibliophiles  had  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  Thornton's  Temple  of  Flora 
from  the  same  House  at  14  St.  James's  Place. 
Now,  again  with  the  customary  ingenuity  and 
book-building  skill  which  one  expects  from  Mr. 
George  Rainbird  and  Mr.  Ruari  McLean, 
Messrs.  Collins  give  us  Album  de  Redoute.  Its  re- 
markable plates  have  been  reproduced  from  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Album  de  Redoute  in  the 
collection  of  Mr. W.  A.R.Collins,  the  design  on 
the  binding  having  been  reproduced  from  the 
boards  of  the  original  album. 

As,  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  Collins  Album, 
we  are  given  an  immediate  taste  of  an  incom- 
parable Redoute  wreath  of  Roses -only  here  the 
garland  encloses  no  gold-printed  Greek  wording, 
as  it  did  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  original  edition 
of  Les  Roses- it  is  natural  for  the  botanist  to  turn 
first  to  the  plates.  But  there  will  be  those  who 
will  first  acquaint  themselves  with  what  Mr. 
Sitwell  says  of  the  pictures  of  Redoute,  and  then 
with  what  Mr.  Madol  writes  on  the  life  of 
Redoute.  Mr.  Sitwell,  for  example,  quotes  part 
of  a  report  on  Redoute  by  a  contemporary  — 'be- 
neath the  surface,  an  extremely  delicate  sense  of 
touch;  exquisite  taste;  a  deep  feeling  for  art; 
great  sensibility;  nobility  of  character;  and  the 
application  essential  to  full  development  of 
genius'.  Again,  in  spite  of  his  physical  ugliness, 
his  rough  hands  and  boorish  exterior,  another 
contemporary  said  of  him  that  'he  counted  all 
the  prettiest  women  in  Paris  among  his  pupils'. 

Before  that  time  we  see  the  young  artist's 
meeting  with  the  keen  botanist  Charles  Louis 
L'Heritier  de  Brutellc,  and  later  we  recall 
Gerard  van  Spacndonck's  delight  in  Redoute's 
early  genius.  We  see  him  by  1800,  his  reputation 
established,  and  with  Mme  Bonaparte  (the  future 
Empress  Josephine)  as  his  patroness.  By  1824 
there  was  publication  of  both  the  third  and  final 
volumes  of  Les  Roses,  the  climax  to  his  career, 
and  the  Album.  The  latter  was  dedicated  to 
the  Duchessc  de  Berry,  whose  father-in-law, 
Charles  X,  bought  for  her  Redoute's  original 
drawings  for  Les  Roses.  When  the  Orleans 
family  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  Redoute,  then  seventy  years  old,  had 
been  drawing-master  to  Marie-Antoinette;  to 


two  Empresses,  Josephine  and  Marie-Louise;  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry;  to  Queen  Marie-Amelie, 
who  followed  her  husband  Louis-Philippe  into 
exile  in  England  in  1848;  and  to  the  two  Prin- 
cesses Louise  and  Marie  d'Orleans,  who  became 
Redoute's  pupils  at  an  early  age.  It  is  small  won- 
der, as  Mr.  Madol  relates,  that  Rue  du  Four  in 
Saint-Hubert,  where  Pierre  Joseph  Redoute  was 
born  (as  he  said  of  himself  'with  a  decided  taste 
for  painting')  on  iothjuly,  1759,  was  afterwards 
renamed  Rue  Redoute  in  celebration  of  his  fame. 
And  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  Lachaise,  near  his  old  master  Van  Spaen- 
donck,  he  must,  as  Mr.  Madol  observes,  'have 
been  as  sure  of  resurrection  as  an  old  gardener 
should  be'. 

By  now  the  botanists  will  have  turned  from 
the  gallery  of  plates  to  examine  the  attributes 
and  the  imperfections  of  Redoute's  life-story. 
There  being  no  one  in  the  gallery  of  plates,  we 
can  now  see  that  the  Album  presents  the  artist  in 
a  selection  from  only  part  of  his  life  work.  This 
Album  is,  however,  representative  of  Redoute's 
published  work,  which  should  not  be  associated 
entirely  with  his  Roses.  From  where,  for  exam- 
ple, does  the  exquisite  Rosa  pimpinellifolia  or  the 
Rosier  de  Marieuburg  (Plate  7),  a  single  rose  of 
uncertain  provenance,  come?  Was  it  the  medi- 
aeval castle  of  Marienburgr,  asks  Mr.  Sitwell.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  selected  form  of  wild  rose, 
chosen  for  special  qualities,  and  interesting  for 
comparison  with  the  two  or  three  roses  brought 
back  from  the  battle-field  of  Minden  (1759)  and 
planted  at  the  depot  of  the  Royal  Hampshire 
Regiment  at  Winchester.  We  can  agree  with 
Mr.  Sitwell,  also,  when  he  says  that  the  Rosier  de 
Crete  (Plate  2)  is  another  lovely  eglantine;  'and 
on  a  June  morning,  wandering  down  the  green 
lanes  of  Northamptonshire  looking  for  the  dark 
rings  left  by  the  Gypsies'  campfires,  one  might 
find  the  sister  to  it  growing  in  the  hedges'.  Rosa 
centifolia  (Plate  13)  is  also  the  typical  Redoute  rose 
of  glorious  fullness. 

Probably  the  finest  drawings  of  Iris  ever  made 
appear  in  the  form  of  three  magnificent  draw- 
ings (Plates  6,  11  and  14).  It  is  not  without  cause 
that  Mr.  Sitwell  claims  that  his  drawings  of  Iris 
pallida  (Plate  6),  an  iris  probably  of  Levantine 
origin,  'really  takes  the  breath  away'.  And 
another  of  Redoute's  irises,  the  citron-yellow 
Iris  Mouuieri  (No.  14),  is  indeed  bold  and  splen- 
did. 

Aware  of  the  inability  of  many  modern 
'artists'  to  paint  even  the  simplest  forms  of 
nature,  it  would  be  an  object-lesson  to  them  to 
examine  Plate  9,  Lilium  candidum,  for  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  lily  of  lilies -the  Madonna  lily;  the 
lily  growing  in  the  gardens  of  thatched  cottages; 
the  lily  of  Botticelli.  Also  in  this  Album  are 
the  portrayals  of  Redoute's  American  species 
Lilium  pendulijiorum  (Plate  20),  Lilium  superbum 
(Plate  8)  and  the  European  Lilium  Martagon 
(Plate  15),  'to  suggest  how  wonderful  would 
have  been  paintings  by  him  of  the  yellow  Lilium 


Szovitsianum  from  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Himalayan  species  Lilium  nepalense  of  subtle  pea- 
pod  green  with  deep  purple-brown  throat,  and 
Cardiocrinum  giganteum  so  majestic  in  poise'. 

Mr.  Sitwell  could  hardly  have  finished  on  a 
more  fitting  note:  'Redoute  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  Roses,  some  few  of  which 
are  an  epitome  of  the  graces  and  beauties  of 
France,  and  survivals  from  an  age  in  which 
Tallyrand  has  told  us  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
alive. '-E.C. 

THE  ELLESMERE  COLLECTION  OF 
OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS:  Published 
by  the  Leicester  Museums  and  Art  Gallery, 
England 

THE  Carracci  are  an  acquired  taste,  and  al- 
though scholars  have,  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years,  become  increasingly  interested  in 
their  work,  most  collectors  and  nearly  all  'ama- 
teurs' of  the  arts  tend  to  shy  away  from  them. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  there  has  been  no  one  as 
great  as  Ruskin  to  praise  them  as  Ruskin  damned 
them.  The  artistic  tourist  would  still  prefer  to 
spend  mornings  in  Florence  rather  than  a  single 
afternoon  in  Bologna.  To  the  eye  trained  on 
the  paintings  of  the  early  Renaissance,  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  for  the  Bolognese  School 
comes  only  with  difficulty,  and  there  may,  indeed, 
be  those  who  will  never  be  able  to  take  more 
than  a  passing  academic  interest  in  the  vast  dark 
altar-pieces  of  Lodovico,  Annibale  and  Agos- 
tino.  With  their  drawings,  however,  we  are  on 
easier  ground.  If  their  'great  machines'  are  for- 
bidingly  academic  (in  both  the  specialist  and  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word),  their  genuine 
gifts  found  uninhibited  expression  in  their  draw- 
ing which,  now  that  Prof.  Wittkower  has  cata- 
logued those  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor, 
and  Mr.  Tomory  those  in  the  Ellcsmere  Col- 
lection, may  be  studied  conveniently  in  England. 

Mr.  P.  A.Tomory's  catalogue  of  the  hundred 
and  twelve  drawings,  seventy  of  which  are  by 
the  Carracci,  in  the  Ellesmere  Collection,  now 
on  loan  to  the  Leicester  Art  Gallery,  makes  a 
welcome  addition  to  seicento  studies.  The 
collection  includes  also  seven  drawings  by  that 
rewarding  but  sadly  neglected  artist,  Giulio 
Romano,  two  by  Guercino  and  one  by  Rubens. 
It  is  illustrated  by  forty-eight  adequate  photo- 
graphs of  drawings  which  had  not  previously 
been  reproduced.  The  attributions  to  the  various 
members  of  the  Carracci  family,  always  a  deli- 
cate matter,  are  convincingly  made  and  the 
notes,  especially  where  they  deal  with  drawings 
for  known  pictures,  arc  both  scholarly  and  in- 
formative. As  is  unfortunately  usual  in  cata- 
logues of  this  kind,  the  English  is  occasionally 


'Iris  Monnieri'  (first  published  in  'Les  Lili- 
acees'  4  :  t.  233,  1808).  Plate  14,  reduced, 
from  'Album  de  Redoute'  reviewed  above. 
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strained  and  there  are  a  few  unfortunate  mis- 
prints. It  is,  however,  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  for  which  the  compiler  will  earn  the 
respect  of  all  serious  students  of  Old  Master 
drawings.  The  trustees  of  the  Leicester  museums 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  enterprise  in 
publishing  it. 

The  quality  of  the  drawings  reproduced  in  the 
catalogue  is  variable.  Some,  like  the  sketch  for 
the  Farnese  dish  (frontispiece)  and  the  studies  of 
heads  (PI.  XVII)  by  Annibale,  or  the  supremely 
delicate  Virgin  and  Child  (PI.  X)  by  Agostino, 
are  very  lovely.  Others,  like  the  portrait  by 
Agostino  (PI.  X),  give  a  poor  impression.  Lodo- 
vico's  powers  as  a  draughtsman  are  inadequately 
illustrated  because  the  cream  of  his  drawings  had 
been  reproduced  in  Bodmer's  book.  It  is  a  little 
unfair  to  carp  in  this  manner,  but  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  illustrations  had  been 
based  on  principles  of  quality.  Neither  Bodmer's 
book  on  Lodovico  Carracci  nor  the  volumes  of 
Old  Master  Drawings  are  easy  to  come  by  in 
England :  so  the  drawings  reproduced  therein  can 
hardly  be  described  as  hackneyed.  The  catalogue 
is  designed,  as  so  many  works  of  art  scholarship 
are,  for  the  use  of  other  specialists,  who  will  find 
it  an  invaluable  supplement  to  Wittkower  and 
Bodmer.  Had  the  introduction  been  a  little 
fuller  and  had  the  plates  been  better  selected,  it 
might  have  served  as  the  perfect  introduction 
for  the  amateur  as  well.  Now  that  so  much  care- 
ful scholarship  has  been  devoted  to  them,  it  is 
most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  some  general 
assessment  of  the  Carracci  as  artists  will  be  made. 
-H.H. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA,  OR  THE 
INELOQUENT  IN  ART:  By  Bernard 
Berenson:  (Chapman  &  Hall,  12s.  6d.  net): 
THE  ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE:  By 

Bernard  Berenson:  (Chapman  &  Hall,  18s. 
net) 

READING  Mr.  Berenson's  most  recently 
published  essays  is  like  listening  to  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  fascinated,  mute;  it  is  only 
afterwards  that  we  arc  gripped  by  an  esprit 
d'escalier  which  tells  us  that  we  have  not  agreed 
entirely  with  what  we  have  heard,  that  there 
have  been  points  used  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
argument  which  we  cannot  concede  until  they 
have  been  more  fully  developed.  But  Mr. 
Berenson  writes  after  'sixty  years  of  living  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  every  kind  of  work  of 
art  from  every  period  and  every  clime',  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  anyone  who  cannot  make 
this  claim  to  doubt  even  his  most  sweeping 
statement.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  these  essays 
is  that  they  force  the  reader  to  question  his  own 
judgements  and  assumptions;  though  occasion- 
ally one  has  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Berenson  is  spoiling  for  an  argument. 

The  essay  on  The  Ineloquenl  in  Art  is  hung 
lightly  on  the  peg  of  Piero  dclla  Francesca.  Mr. 
Berenson  finds  that  it  is  'Piero's  ineloquence, 
his  unemotional,  unfeeling  figures,  behaving  as 
if  nothing  could  touch  them,  in  short  his  avoid- 
ance of  inflation,  which,  in  a  moment  of  exas- 
perated passions  like  ours  to-day,  rests  and  calms 
and  soothes  the  spectator  and  compels  gratitude 


and  worship'.  He  then  remarks  that  he  is 
tempted  to  conclude  that  'in  the  long  run  the 
most  satisfying  creations  are  those  which,  like 
Piero's  and  Cezanne's,  remain  ineloquent,  mute 
with  no  urgent  communication  to  make,  and 
no  thought  of  rousing  us  with  look  and  gesture' 
-and  he  succumbs  to  the  temptation.  After 
drawing  a  brief  comparison  between  the  inelo- 
quent arts  of  Southern  Europe  and  the,  to  him, 
less  satisfying  'expressionist'  arts  of  the  North, 
he  takes  the  reader  'on  a  swift  flight  over  the 
realms  of  representational  art  from  the  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  down 
to  our  own  day',  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  'not  Piero  della  Francesca  alone,  but  all 
figure  artists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem of  those  best  able  to  enjoy  and  judge,  have 
been  ineloquent,  unappealing,  unalluring,  un- 
gesticulating'.  But  this  is  a  personal  choice 
made  in  maturity,  and  Mr.  Berenson  admits,  in 
so  many  words,  that  it  is  not  the  choice  he 
would  have  made  in  his  youth. 

It  is  in  the  portrait  that  the  sense  of  'inelo- 
quence' or,  in  Mr.  Berenson's  special  meaning 
of  the  word,  'existentialism'  is  most  notable. 
Consequently  a  considerable  portion  of  the  brief 
text  is  devoted  to  the  portrait  and  illustrated 
with  examples  few  of  which  are  well  known. 
The  essay  is  not,  however,  a  treatise  on  the  por- 
trait, such  as  Mr.  Berenson  has  declared  else- 
where it  was  once  his  ambition  to  write;  'its 
purpose  is  to  suggest  that  portraits  at  all  times, 
even  recent  ones,  and  those  generally  considered 
the  best,  tend  to  present  the  subject  not  as  acting, 
speaking,  gesticulating,  etc.,  but  as  being  him- 
self, being  natural,  existing'.  This  point  is  most 
clearly  brought  out  by  a  comparison  between 
Ingres'  sensitive,  ineloquent  drawing  of  Paga- 
nini,  violin  in  hand,  and  Delacroix's  painting  of 
him  which  has  the  grotesqueness  of  Dantan's 
caricature  statuette.  The  best  portraits,  he  con- 
vincingly argues,  are  those  in  which  the  sitter 
'exists'  without  gesticulating,  posturing  or  mak- 
ing any  call  on  the  emotions.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  'that  real  art  in  the  visual  realm 
.  .  .  always  tends  to  communicate  the  pure  exis- 
tence of  the  figure  presented'. 

The  essay  on  The  Arch  of  Constantine  is  less  dis- 
cursive, though  no  less  erudite,  than  that  on 
'ineloquence'.  Later  Roman  antiquities  are  so 
frequently  considered  the  province  of  the 
archaeologist  alone  that  they  are  seldom  con- 
sidered by  anyone  else.  Sub-titled,  'The  Decline 
of  Form',  the  essay  was  originally  intended  to 
serve  as  the  first  chapter  to  a  voluminous  work 
on  'Decline  and  Recovery  in  the  Visual  Arts', 
for  which  the  Arch  of  Constantine  may  be  con- 
sidered the  locus  classicus.  Mr.  Berenson  points 
out  that  the  carvings  on  the  arch  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  crude  work  of  inexpert  artisans  exe- 
cuting copies  of  copies.  He  is  particularly  an- 
xious to  show  that  the  carvers  had  no  'conscious 
and  planned  ideas  of  preparing  the  way  for 
Romanesque  and  Gothic'  as  had,  apparently, 
been  suggested.  Bad  craftsmanship  iv  m  fact,  no 
more  than  bad  craftsmanship- the  sculptors  of 
the  reliefs  on  the  arch  carved  as  they  did  because 
they  could  carve  no  better.  But  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Berenson's  essay  can  hardly  be  to  state  this 
alone.  He  is  tempted,  and  again  yields,  'to  point 


to  obvious  parallels  between  the  decline  I 
that  set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  Ancient  ^  1 
and  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  our 

It  is  indeed  with  'what  has  recently  gj 
place  in  our  own'  world  of  art  that  Mr.  I 
son  is  concerned,  if  by  implication  rathei 
direct  statement,  in  these  two  essays.  In  th 
he  tilts  at  expressionist  and  abstractionist, 
other  at  the  pseudo-naif  artists.  For  he  h; 
rare  ability  of  relating  his  highly  sped 
knowledge  of  a  particular  period  to  the  v  : 
history  of  the  figurative  arts.  Unlike  the  deJ 
ing  majority  of  scholars,  he  has  never  beeiii 
sumed  by  his  own  scholarship,  nor  lost 
youthful  keenness  of  appreciation  with  w 
he  arrived  in  Italy  some  seventy  years  ago, 
hind  his  most  scholarly  work  one  can  di; 
the  man  who  wrote  'every  morning,  every  a 
noon  as  I  go  out  of  doors,  I  discover  more 
enough  newness  to  suffice  for  the  day.  .  .  . 
not  even  have  to  look  at  pictures,  for  I  have 
come  my  own  painter  and  can  see  "in  nat 
more  beauty  than  they  can  reveal  to  me  in  \ 
compositions.  I  require  no  sculpture,  bed 
my  imagination  has  become  so  moulding 
having  about  me  such  models  as  the  Tu 
peasantry  I  can  visualize  them  as  statues  in  mci 
mentV-R.C.I. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  J\\ 
FRED  MUNNINGS,  K.C.V.O.,P.P.R 
THE    FINISH:    Volume    III:  (Loud! 
Museum  Press  Ltd.  30s.  net) 

THE  third  volume  of  Sir  Alfred  Munnin 
autobiography  is  the  most  important  of 
three.  It  places  on  record  certain  events  in  the 
world  in  which  Sir  Alfred  was  the  domin 
figure -his  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
Royal  Academy,  the  exhibition  of  the  Kir 
Pictures,  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet  Speech 
1949,  and  Thoughts  on  a  Visit  to  the  Tate  C 
lery.  All  these  chapters  are  of  great  historic  a 
sequence :  and  if  humanity  and  civilization  s 
vive  and  recover  their  wits,  I  can  imagine 
intelligent  reader,  circa  2054,  being  absolut 
thrilled  as  well  as  mystified  by  the  appalling  st 
of  art  in  this  'endarkened'  age. 

The  artist  minces  no  words  and  spares 
personalities  in  his  fight  for  the  great  traditi 
of  British  art,  which  has  been  undermined  if  n 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  Parisian  sabotet 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

We  have  the  facts  about  the  Chantrey  Bequi 
pictures  which  for  so  long  were  hidden  in  t 
cellars  of  the  Tate,  and  which  so  delighted  i 
public  when  they  were  allowed  to  see  thei 
There  is  a  full  report  of  the  President's  epoci 
making  speech,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  read  it  vcrbatin 
and  recapture  the  most  sensational  occasion  th 
occurred  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Burlingtc 
House. 

These  chapters  in  themselves  are  indispen! 
able  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  politics  of  th 
post-war  period;  and  the  one  entitled  'Though 
on  a  Visit  to  the  Tate  Gallery'  should  be  rea 
by  everybody  who  is  perturbed  by  the  peculia 
policy  which  has  turned  what  was  once  a  galler 

1  Bernard  Berenson,  Sketch  for  a  Self-Portrait,  Con 
stable,  1949,  p.  134. 
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yoted  to  British  art  into  an  annexe  of  the 
ile  de  Paris  and  its  derivatives  in  England. 
But  whether  one  is  passionately  interested  or 
t  in  the  controversy  of  culture,  the  book  as  a 
kole  has  an  irresistible  attitude  of  mind  express- 
innumerable  diverse  experiences  of  a  painter 
has  deservedly  won  universal  renown, 
.y  a  paragraph  is  illuminated  with  robust 
ceenth-century  humour,  and  here  and  there 
memorable  flashes  of  poetic  beauty  and  senti- 
_-nt. 

Sir  Alfred's  style  has  the  speed  of  a  racehorse, 
is  knowledge  of  the  power  and  subtlety  of 
[ords  could  have  come  only  from  very  wide 
:ading  and  an  instinct  for  their  appropriate  use. 
am  glad  he  includes  so  many  of  his  favourite 
:rses,  and,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  his 
.ctures  and  drawings.  He  touches  all  the  chords 
f  emotion.  He  makes  us  happy,  he  makes  us 
id,  he  adds  to  our  experience  of  life.  I  recom- 
lend  this  book  for  its  courage,  wisdom  and 
;aiety.-A.B. 

AUSIC  PUBLISHING  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES:  By  Charles  Humphries  and  William 
C.  Smith:  (London:  Cassell  &  Company, 
1954.  Pp.  355- Pis.  25.63s.  net) 

THIS  book  is  the  natural  successor  to  Kid- 
son's  British  Music  Publishers,  now  over  half 
!a  century  old,  long  out  of  print  and  virtually  un- 
Ebtainable,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  that  pioneer 
work  to  say  that  the  present  volume  supplants  it 
as  a  bibliographical  'tool'.  It  is  a  dictionary,  giv- 
ing the  names,  places,  dates  and  in  some  cases  a 
few  other  particulars  of  firms  and  individuals 
known  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  issue 
iof  printed  or  engraved  music  in  the  British  Isles 
up  till  about  1850.  The  information  is  mainly 
derived  from  original  music  imprints  and  from 
contemporary  newspaper  notices  and  advertise- 
ments. Over  two  thousand  names  are  thus  listed, 
and  there  are  additional  indexes,  one  of  firms  in 
places  other  than  London,  arranged  under  town 
headings,  and  the  other  of  publishers  who  were 
also  (or  claimed  to  be)  instrument  makers  and 
repairers.  There  is  also  a  valuable  Introduction 
on  the  history  of  music  printing  in  England,  and 
a  bibliography. 

Such  a  work,  say  the  authors,  can  never  be 
complete  and  must  necessarily  contain  errors 
and  omissions.  Some  of  the  latter,  be  it  said,  are 
deliberate,  while  in  other  marginal  and  debat- 
able matters  of  what  should  or  should  not  be 
included  the  authors  have  left  themselves  more 
or  less  free  to  judge  within  practical  limits. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  point  out  anomalies  in 
so  vulnerable  an  arrangement.  An  important 
one  concerns  the  omission  of  composers  who 
published  only  their  own  works.  This  has  the 
effect  of  excluding  so  notable  a  figure  as  Gemini- 
ani,  whose  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin  (published  by 
himself  under  licence  in  1751)  is  the  first  con- 
siderable work  on  the  subject,  besides  being  an 
elegant  example  of  music  engraving  (by 
Philips);  whereas  Hickford,  the  dancing  mastei 
whose  rooms  he  used  for  concerts,  gains  admis- 
sion on  the  strength  of  a  single  newspaper 
advertisement  announcing  for  sale  some  of 
Geminiani's  concerti.  So  that  while  literally  no 


Plate  52  (detail  from  Plate  61).  Ratha;  projection  on  south  face  of  Visnu  Temple  with 
recessed  niche  showing  Visnu  lying  on  the  World  Serpent  'Endless'.  Deogarh,  U.P., 
c  A.D.  500.  Reduced  from*  'The  Art  of  India  Through  the  Ages.  Traditions  of  Indian 
Sculpture,  Painting  and  Architecture'.  By  Stella  Kramrisch.  Phaidon  Press,  London, 
37s.  6d.  net.  To  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue. 


provision  is  made  in  the  dictionary  for  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  work  simply  because  he  happens  to 
be  its  author,  an  obscure  music  vendor  has  re- 
ceived notice  through  his  tenuous  connexion 
with  other  works  of  the  same  author.  Could 
composer-publishers  perhaps  be  included  in 
another  edition?  They  were  possibly  not 
numerous,  but  their  contribution  to  the  over- 
all picture  of  British  music  publishing  must 
surely  weigh  more  heavily  than  any  number  of 
provincial  general  printers  celebrating  the  local 
organist  by  publishing  his  one  voluntary. 

The  list  of  instrument  makers  would  have 
been  more  interesting  could  it  have  included 
some  particulars  of  their  activities,  noted  from 
the  sources  examined.  Much  additional  informa- 
tion on  instrument  makers  as  such  is  already 
available,  providing  other  channels  of  approach 
to  those  who  also  published  music.  To  take  a 
random  example:  James  and  Henry  Banks  of 
Salisbury  were  the  sons  of  Benjamin  Banks  the 
elder,  one  of  the  best  violin  makers  of  his  day, 
who  died  in  1795.  Since  all  three  worked  in 
Catharine  Street,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
sons  succeeded  to  the  father  and  not  to  the 
shadowy  W.  Banks  conjectured  in  this  diction- 
ary-again  apparently  on  the  evidence  of  a  single 
advertisement. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  book,  to  assist  in 
identifying  and  placing  firms  and  accurately  dat- 
ing works  issued  by  them,  is  a  one-way  refer- 
ence of  only  limited  usefulness  by  itself.  If  one 
wants  to  know  quickly  who  published  a  com- 
poser's works  or  any  particular  work,  the  in- 
formation may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming  and 
certainly  will  entail  a  good  deal  of  hunting, 
because  the  authors  have  not  covenanted  to  pro- 
vide it.  They  do  so,  however,  in  some  cases.  An 
index  of  proper  names  other  than  those  noted 
under  dictionary  entries  would,  in  fact,  be  a  use- 
ful addition.  The  book  is  needed  and  will  be 
used  by  a  great  many  people  who  are  not  pro- 
fessional bibliographers  and  have  not  already 
an  impressive  array  of  reference  material  at  their 


elbow,  but  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
musical  contents  of  musical  publications.  Its  value 
to  these  will  be  all  the  greater  if  the  above  re- 
striction is  borne  in  mind.-E.H. 

VECCHI  MOBILI  ITALIANI:  By  W.Term 
de  Gregory:  (Milano:  Antonio  Vallardi) 

THE  English  reader  who  may  chance  upon 
this  volume  will  not  easily  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  comparisons.  The  debt  our 
architects  down  the  centuries  have  owed  to 
their  Italian  mentors  is  immense,  and  we  have 
never  stinted  in  our  acknowledgement.  Like- 
wise, English  ceramic  art  cannot  be  understood 
save  by  reference  to  the  earlier  productions  of 
the  German  and  French  factories  which  first 
transformed  the  craft  of  the  Chinese  potter  into  a 
European  idiom.  We  like  to  think  that,  in  both 
cases,  we  111  time  surpassed  what  we  originally 
set  out  to  emulate. 

The  same,  no  doubt,  is  true  in  the  field  of 
domestic  furnishings,  though  here  perhaps  our 
craftsmen  were  even  quicker  to  evolve  an  in- 
tensely individual  indigenous  style  from  assimi- 
lated foreign  trends.  Italian  furniture,  while  en- 
joying vogues  from  time  to  time,  has  never 
exerted  a  real  influence  upon  English  fashions. 
The  Grand  Tour,  in  Italy,  yielded  paintings, 
marbles  and  bronzes  more  often  than  furniture, 
for  which  in  the  Eighteenth- as  in  the  subsequent 
-Century  collectors  preferred  to  turn  to  France. 
For  this  reason  the  English  reader,  even  though 
he  may  have  read  his  'Dictionary'  (and  Salverte 
to  boot)  from  cover  to  cover  several  times,  may 
lack  due  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter:  for 
the  act  of  recognition  is  surely  one  of  the  funda- 
mental components  of  aesthetic  apprehension. 

This  naturally  docs  not  detract  from  the 
merits  of  Vecchi  Mobili  haliani  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Italian  for  v\  horn  it  is  intended.  The 
author  lays  no  c  laim  to  original  research,  and  the 
connoisseur-professional  or  amateur-will  find 
little  in  the  pages  of  this  book  which  he  could 
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not  have  found,  in  less  readable  form,  elsewhere. 
To  the  budding  collector,  indeed  to  all  those 
who  aspire  to  more  than  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  by  visiting  galleries  and  antique  shops, 
this  volume  will  be  a  useful  guide.  Publications 
of  this  type  have  long  been  popular  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  (Fart  dc  reconnaUrc  les  styles  is 
a  brief  descriptive  label),  but  there  have  been  all 
too  few  Italian  counterparts.  Several  diagrams 
showing  different  types  of  turning,  dove-tailing, 
metalwork,  and  the  intriguing  interplay  of 
curves  which  it  is  possible  to  achieve  on  the  out- 
line of  a  commode  or  bureau,  give  a  good  idea 
of  many  of  the  technical  processes  involved. 

Earlier  examples  of  the  Italian  cabinet-maker's 
skill,  so  often  carved  with  stark  geometrical  de- 
signs from  the  solid  timber  of  doors  and  drawer 
fronts,  may  lack  the  simple  guile  of  contempor- 
ary English  or  French  pieces.  The  inlay  work 
practised  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
by  such  masters  as  Giuseppe  Maggiolini  shows 
all  the  finesse  we  associate  with  the  neo-classical 
taste  in  England,  or  with  the  celebrated  ibenistes 
under  Louis  XVI.  The  almost  complete  omission 
of  painted  baroque  furniture,  now  fetching 
record  prices  in  the  sale-rooms,  is  disappointing. 

Reappearance  of  an  old  friend  should  how- 
ever be  mentioned  in  what  must  necessarily  be  a 
brief  review  only:  the  collapsible  drum-topped 
writing-desk-cum-chair  made  in  the  full  style  of 
the  First  Empire  by  Giovanni  Socci  of  Florence, 
supposedly  for  use  by  the  Emperor  while  cam- 
paigning. No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  example  illustrated  has  now,  through  the 
tortuous  channels  of  antique  dealing,  found  its 
way  into  a  private  collection  in  the  West  of 
England,  or  that  other  bureaux  dc  catiipagnc  by 
the  same  maker,  but  lacking  the  gilt  metal 
mounts,  are  on  record.  One  specimen  was  given 
to  Napoleon  by  his  sister  Eliza,  the  Princess 
Bacchiochi,  and  is  now  at  the  Chateau  dc  la  Mal- 
maison,  while  another  was  recently  offered  for 
sale  by  a  Venice  antiquarian. 

A  certain  amount  of  danger  is  always  inherent 
in  short  surveys  of  subjects  which  are  almost  as 
long  as  history  itself.  But  Vecchi  Mobili  Italiani 
will  surely  achieve  what  its  author  set  out  to  do: 
encourage  a  taste  for  beautiful  things  of  the  past. 
-H.G. 

THE  MINIATURES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE:  By  Francis  Wor- 
mald:  (Corpus  Christi  College  MS.  2X6): 
(Cambridge  University  Press.  70s.  net) 

THERE  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tion that  Corpus  Christi  MS.  286,  formerly 
owned  by  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  should 
have  been  brought  to  England  by  the  early  mis- 
sionaries. Bcde  relates  that  in  601  Pope  Gregory, 
hearing  from  Bishop  Augustine  that  he  had  a 
great  harvest  and  but  few  labourers,  sent  with 
the  pallium  and  an  epistle  more  assistants  and  all 
things  in  general  that  were  necessary  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  Church-besides  many 
books.  Palaeographers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
manuscript  was  written  in  Italy  in  the  Sixth 
Century,  and  corrections  in  it  show  that  it  was 
111  England  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Century. 
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Professor  Wormald,  in  an  essay  which  is  an 
expanded  version  of  a  lecture  given  by  him  as 
Sandars  Reader  in  Bibliography  at  Cambridge 
in  1948,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  style,  date  and 
provenance  of  the  two  pages  of  miniatures  which 
have  survived- so  well  known  to  scholars,  so 
well  deserving  a  wider  publicity.  Not  the  least 
valuable  finding  of  this  publication,  however, 
are  the  facts  deduced  by  the  author  from  the 
gatherings  of  the  manuscript:  namely,  that  the 
MS.  had  certainly  four  evangelist  pictures  under 
arches  and  two  rectangular  miniatures,  one 
before  St.  Luke,  the  second  at  the  end  of  St. 
John.  There  was  apparently  no  such  picture 
connected  with  St.  Mark,  and  the  portion  of  the 
MS.  which  might  have  contained  it  for  St. 
Matthew  is  missing. 

Professor  Wormald  is  able  to  suggest  that  the 
Gospel  books  were  prefixed  by  the  letter  of  St. 
Jerome  to  Damasus,  a  prologue  to  the  four 
Gospels,  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Carpianus 
relating  to  the  Canon  Tables,  and  the  Canon 
Tables  themselves.  He  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  miniatures  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  script 
(at  least  one  scholar  has  suggested  that  they  are 
English  copies  made  in  the  Eighth  Century),  and 
he  estimates  that  the  cycle  of  scenes  illuminated 
must  have  been  a  long  and  impressive  one.  In 
the  rectangular  miniature  before  St.  Luke  there 
are  twelve  scenes,  and  there  were  two  such 
miniatures  for  certain.  In  the  miniature  of  St. 
Luke  there  arc  six  compartments,  each  com- 
partment divided  into  two  separate  scenes.  The 
complete  score  might  well  have  amounted  to 
seventy-two,  and  possibly  to  eighty-four.  From 
this  one  may  draw  the  inference,  which  is 
not  unimportant,  that  by  the  Sixth  Century 
there  existed  a  very  extensive  cycle  of  Bible 
pictures. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  concerned  with 
stylistic  analysis,  and  a  brief  commentary  on 
certain  iconographical  features,  which  Professor 
Wormald  wishes  to  offer  as  a  basis  for  further 
study  rather  than  with  any  intention  of  finality. 
But  the  decision  is  disappointing,  since  no  one  is 
better  qualified  than  the  author  to  produce  a 
final  monograph  on  the  subject:  and  since  he 
had  got  so  far  with  the  work,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  this  expanded  version  of  a  lecture 
should  not  have  been  expanded  still  further. 
The  crumbs,  however,  which  Professor  Wor- 
mald has  so  cautiously  allowed  to  be  swept  from 
his  table,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  all  schol- 
ars, and  the  series  of  plates,  in  colour  and  in 
monochrome,  with  an  admirable  sequence  of 
details,  will  be  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
late  antique  and  early  mediaeval  art.  The  minia- 


tures in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Augustine  are  prob- 
ably the  only  surviving  examples  of  Italian 
illumination  which  may  be  assigned  with  confi- 
dence to  the  Sixth  Century,  and  their  publication 
in  this  handy  form  of  reference  is  in  itself  an 
important  event. -J.  B. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


American  Painting 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

And  an  alphabetical  guide  to  other  contemporary  craftsmen 


IT  was  the  complaint  of  Copley  in  1767  that  Bostonians  re- 
garded painting  as  no  more  than  a  useful  trade  like  that  of  the 
tailor,  carpenter  and  shoemaker,  but  in  the  main,  artists  in  eigh- 
teenth-century America  were  content  to  consider  their  occupa- 
tion a  trade.  A  Maryland  newspaper  in  1734  published  a  poem  in 
which  the  following  appears:  "...  the  Artist . .  .  dates  his  thriving 
Trade  from  Calvert's  days'  (referring  to  the  patronage  which 
Governor  Charles  Calvert  had  extended  to  painters),  and  this 
was  typical  of  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  is  probable 
that  Stuart.  C.W.Peale,  Trumbull  and  other  late-eighteenth- 
centurv  painters  had  a  concept  of  the  fine  arts  and  that  this  was 
neither  in  agreement  with  the  Maryland  poet  nor  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  John  Adams.  The  latter  wrote,  in  181 7, 
that  he  was  'not  a  friend  of  the  Fine  Arts',  since  they  had  been 
'from  the  dawn  of  historv  prostituted  to  the  service  of  Supersti- 
tion and  Despotism'.  But  the  Eighteenth  Century  had  progressed 
and  Adams  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  It  had  developed  a  new, 
realistic  type  of  historical  painting  which  Trumbull  took  over 
from  West,  far  removed  from  classical  allegories.  Still-life,  by 
James  Peale;  landscape,  by  Earl,  Groombridge  and  Beck;  genre  by 
Greenwood,  and  romantic  painting  (Copley's  Watson  and  the 
Shark),  had  already  put  in  an  appearance.  'Superstition'  was  still 
there,  if  bv  this  Adams  referred  to  religious  painting,  as  in  the 
work  of  West,  but  none  of  these  fields,  new  or  old,  supplanted 
the  supremacy  of  the  portrait.  The  demand  for  portraits  kept  the 
artists  of  the  century  at  the  business  of  taking  likenesses  although, 
unfortunately,  this' demand  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  keep 
them  in  steady  work.  Some  were,  in  addition,  heraldic  painters, 
like  Greenwood;  some  taught  music,  like  William  Williams; 
Gustavus  Hesselius  turned  musical-instrument  maker;  some  even 
taught  dancing,  like  William  Dering  in  Williamsburg;  Badger 
was  a  glazier.  Not  all  are  to  be  thought  of  as  living  in  straitened 
circumstances,  however.  Copley  married  into  a  wealthy  family 
in  Boston ;  John  Hesselius  had  a  gentleman's  estate  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland;  Smibert  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  in 
Boston ;  and  if  Stuart  frequently  found  himself  poorly  off  and 
had  to  paint  a  hurried  copy  of  his  Washington  for  a  hundred 
dollars,  it  was  because  of  his  lavish  scale  of  living  and  his  fondness 
for  the  convivial  cup. 

However,  most  artists  were  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  their 
patrons.  They  led  either  a  partly  itinerant  life  or  travelled  con- 
siderably, their  success  being  measurable  by  slowness  of  pace.  It 
was  not' uncommon  for  a  painter  to  work  in  a  territory  as  great 
as  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  as  in  the  case  of  Wollaston  and 
John  Durand.  The  Maryland-born  John  Hesselius  painted  in  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  in  his  native  colony  and  in  Philadelphia.  The 
highly  successful  Copley  made  trips  from  Boston  to  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia,  and  Earl  made  a  leisurely  tour  of  Connecticut. 

This  element  of  travel  had  the  advantage  of  disseminating  in- 
fluences and  gradually  bringing  into  existence  an  American  style. 
Contributions  came  from  a  variegated  background.  While  the 
English-born  artists  (such  as  Pelham,  Smibert,  Wollaston,  Black- 
burn probably,  although  his  origin  has  never  been  proved)  gave 
an  English  background  to  American  portrait  painting,  Dutch  in- 
fluence was  strong,  not  only  through  the  distant  echo  of  seven- 
teenth-century English  painting,  but  because  of  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  a  large  Dutch  element  in  the  population.  In  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  a  number  of  anonymous  Dutch-descended  painters 
have  left  portraits  of  the  wealthy  Dutch  families,  the  de  Peysters, 
Van  Cortlandts,  Van  Rensselaers  and  others  of  the  patroons.  The 
Duyckinck  family  of  artists  came  from  Holland,  and  Pieter  Van- 
derlvn  (1687-1778)  of  Kingston,  the  outstanding  painter  of  the 
Colonial  Dutch  School  in  America,  was  bom  in  Holland  and 
came  to  America  via  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  His  work  shows  an 
amalgamation  of  Dutch  and  English  influences.  Gustavus  Hessel- 
ius was  born  in  Sweden  and  trained  in  Stockholm ;  Justus  Engel- 
hardt  Kuhn  came  to  Man-land  from  the  Rhineland  and  repre- 
sents a  northern  tradition  even  if  his  precise  origins  are  obscure  ; 
Christian  Gullagher  was  born  in  Denmark  and  trained  in  Copen- 
hagen and  Paris  before  corning  to  New  England  toward  the  close 
of  the  century. 

Blackburn  represents  so  strong  a  tradition  of  Highmore  and 
Hudson  that  although  he  was  a  wooden  imitator  rather  than  an 
inspired  follower,  the  argument  is  strengthened  which  asserts 
that  he  came  from  London.  Most  influential  of  the  English-born, 
however,  was  the  still  earlier  Smibert.  Unlike  Blackburn.  Smi- 
bert had  made  a  modest  reputation  in  London.  His  friend,  George 
Vertue,  admitted  him  to  the  second  rank  of  English  painters, 
and  Walpole  spoke  of  him  with  mild  approbation  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting.  He  could  not  have  been  without  recognition, 
since  George  Berkeley  selected  him  to  be  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  his  proposed  college  in  Bermuda.  This  was  an  institution 
which  never  came  into  existence,  but  it  brought  an  extremely 
interesting  group  of  educators  and  idealists,  headed  by  the 
worthy  Dean,  to  American  shores  in  1728.  Smibert  has  left  an 
impression  of  them  in  the  most  important,  early  group  portrait 
painted  in  America,  the  Bermuda  Group  now  at  Yale  This  is  the 
rare  portrait  which  bears  Smibert's  signature.  A  number  or  por- 
traits with  'Smibert'  signatures,  added  in  recent  years  to  English 
portraits,  were  revealed  for  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago^ 

It  is  not  fair  to  Smibert  to  say  that  he  brought  little  more  than 
the  mannerisms  of  the  school  of  Kneller  to  America.  He  was  nor 
without  force  in  his  characterizations  and  there  is  an  earnestness 
in  his  work  which  made  him  an  admirable  recorder  ot  Boston 


worthies.  His  work  falls  between  1730  and  1747,  when  he  ceased 
to  be  active.  Smibert  was  studied  with  great  profit  by  Robert 
Feke  when  the  latter  was  in  Boston  around  1741,  and  his  work 
in  wealthy  Boston  homes  certainly  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
young  Copley  a  little  over  a  decade  later. 

Feke  was  the  first  artist  who  represents  a  characteristically 
American  style,  and  Copley  carried  that  style  still  further:  so  that 
these  two  may  be  considered  outstanding  as  native-born  and 
trained  American  artists.  Such  foreign  influence  as  they  knew 
was  transmitted  second  hand,  as  they  did  not  have  the  direct 
contact  through  study  in  Europe  which  was  known  by  West, 
Stuart,  Pratt,  C.W.Peale,  Earl  and  Trumbull. 

Robert  Feke  is  considered  native  to  the  American  continent 
although  his  origin  has  never  been  proved.  Whether  born  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  reasonably 
sure  that  he  did  not  come  from  England,  and  it  is  apparently 
certain  that  he  was  self-taught  in  that  he  did  not  have  any  formal 
instruction.  He  painted  a  self-portrait  at  an  early  age  which 
shows  that  he  must  have  known  Smibert's  self-portrait  in  the 
Bermuda  Group,  and  this  same  group  has  obviously  influenced  his 
own  group  portrait  of  the  family  of  Isaac  Royall.  His  portrait  of 
the  Loyalist,  Isaac  Winslow,  illustrated  here,  is  one  of  his  best. 
The  pose  is  traditional  in  English  portrait  painting,  but  the 
manner  has  something  new,  a  kind  of  hard,  plastic  quality,  firm, 
uncompromising  and  possessing  a  lively  vigour. 

Copley,  the  stepson  of  the  English-born  engraver  and  painter, 
Peter  Pelham,  had  more  formal  instruction  than  Feke,  but  little 
enough,  and  his  greatest  asset  was  an  inquiring  mind.  He  was 
gratified  to  find  some  contact  with  the  great  European  schools  of 
painting  in  the  copies  which  Smibert  had  brought  to  Boston. 
The  art  of  Raphael,  Van  Dyck  and  Titian  appeared  to  his  youth- 
ful gaze  as  representing  some  unattainable  Golden  Age  from 
which  he  felt  painfully  excluded.  An  impassioned  dream  led  him 
to  quit  America  to  perfect  himself,  but  unfortunately  his  contact 
with  European  art  did  not  develop  his  individual  gifts.  'Copley 
can  not  paint  like  that  now,'  said  Reynolds  when  shown  some  of 
Copley's  American  work  after  Copley  had  been  painting  in 
London. 


In  his  great  series  of  portraits  of  Boston  merchants  and  their 
wives,  and  in  such  a  work  as  his  group  portrait  of  Thomas 
Mifflin,  later  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia  (winch  was  one  of  Copley's  favourites), 
he  gives  us  first  of  all  superb  characterization,  the  very  presence 
of  the  individual,  a  cool,  yet  brilliant  metallic  colour,  a  combina- 
tion of  formality,  through  splendour  of  costume  and  beautifully 
painted  satins,  laces,  velvets,  and  yet  a  sense  of  intimacy.  It  is  as 
though  he  was  taking  one  into  the  home  of  the  subject,  where  the 
lady  works  at  her  fringe  loom,  as  here,  or  a  gentleman  is  shown 
in  dressing-gown  and  cap,  as  in  his  portrait  of  Boylston. 

Although  Copley  lost  much  of  his  originality  in  his  later  work 
in  England,  his  work  there  was  by  no  means  uniformly  weak. 
His  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  portrait  studies  which 
he  made  for  it,  also  his  delightful  portrait  of  the  three  little 
princesses,  the  daughters  of  George  III,  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
are  well  worthy  of  note,  as  well  as  a  conversation  piece  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Sitwell  family.  The  list  of  English  works  is  by  no 
means  represented  by  his  often  ridiculed  portrait  of  the  family  of 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  or  his  overly  ambitious  Camperdoivn. 
Many  of  the  single  portraits,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  are  a  credit  to  him,  but  he  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  portraits  of  Boylstons,  Hoopers,  Hancocks, 
Sargents,  and  others  of  Boston's  Puritan  commonwealth. 

The  development  from  Smibert  to  Feke  to  Copley  is  so 
marked  that  it  has  prevented  the  chronological  insertion  of  such 
mid-century  figures  as  John  Wollaston,  Joseph  Blackburn, 
William  Williams,  immediately  preceding  Copley.  Also,  the 
mention  of  Smibert  should  have  at  once  been  paralleled  by  the 
recording  of  the  early-eighteenth-century  Hesselius  and  Kuhn  in 
Maryland,  of  Charles  Bridges  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  Swiss 
Jeremiah  Theus  in  South  Carolina. 

To  repair  omissions  in  chronological  order,  first  mention 
should  go  to  Nathaniel  Emmons,  the  first  painter  of  recorded 
American  birth,  who  worked  in  Boston  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  His  somewhat  stiff  portraits  in  the  manner 
of  engravings  were  contemporary  with  the  work  of  John  Wat- 
son (born  in  Edinburgh)  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  almost 
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4.  Deborah  Hall.  By  William  Williams  (c.  1750-70).  Brooklyn 
Museum.  5.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Walton  (1708-86).  By  John 
Wollaston  (active  1750-67).  New-York  Historical  Society. 

equally  stiff  and  lifeless  but  of  historical  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  period.  A  great  contrast  is  provided  by  the  work 
of  Kuhn  (1708)  and  the  elder  Hesselius  (1712)  in  Maryland  and 
the  anonymous  Dutch  painter  of  the  de  Peyster  children  in  New 
York,  the  first  subject  represented  here.  The  elaborate  architec- 
tural settings,  the  rich  costumes,  in  the  portraits  of  the  Calvert 
and  Darnall  children  in  Maryland,  and  the  Van  Cortlandt's  in 
New  York,  are  both  provincial  and  theatrical,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause the  subjects  are  children  the  effect  is  of  a  charming  kind  of 
make-believe. 

Local  styles  were  to  some  extent  harmonized  and  brought  into 
the  English  pattern  by  the  travels  of  John  Wollaston,  a  mediocre 
English  painter  whose  treatment  of  costumes  suggests  that  he 
was  probably  a  drapery  painter  in  England.  But  he  had  the  initia- 
tive (well  rewarded)  to  travel  extensively  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  before  returning  to  England.  He  worked  in  America  for  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  years,  starting  in  New  York  about  1751, 
Philadelphia,  1754;  Maryland,  1754-5;  Annapolis,  1755;  then  to 
Virginia  where  he  painted  in  many  Tidewater  families.  Finally, 
in  the  1760's,  he  went  to  Charleston.  His  almond-eyed  ladies  in 
gleaming  satins  represent  members  of  the  leading  families  of 
North  and  South.  A  similar  success  was  enjoyed  by  Blackburn  in 
New  England :  he  introduced  even  more  artificial  poses  in  por- 
traits of  ladies  with  shepherds'  crooks.  His  series  of  portraits 
from  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  ended  abruptly 
in  1763,  when  he  disappeared  from  view. 

Among  the  lesser  known  but  extremely  interesting  eighteenth- 
century  painters  is  William  Williams.  While  not  exactly  a 
teacher  of  Benjamin  West,  he  gave  him  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, and  West  was  always  grateful.  Williams  was  a  romantic  at 
heart,  his  feeling  for  emotion  evident  in  a  delightful  conversation 
piece  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  in  a  landscape  which  suggests  a 
primitive  Devis.  The  full-length  portrait,  a  subject  somewhat 
rare  in  America,  he  essayed  more  than  once  in  the  comparatively 
few  works  we  have  from  him.  An  example  is  represented  here 
in  the  Deborah  Hall,  showing  his  fondness  for  a  theatrical  type  of 
landscape,  an  understandable  reflection  of  his  occasional  work  as 
a  scene  painter.  He  used  landscape  to  suggest  mood,  as  in  the  por- 


6.  Thomas  Mifflin,  later  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife. 
By  John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815).  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

trait  of  Benjamin  Lay,  the  eccentric  philanthropist,  in  front  of  his 
rocky  cave  (known  in  Dawkins's  engraving).  This  quite  excep- 
tional portrait  introduces  a  romantic  strain  in  American  paint- 
ing which  did  not  reach  full  expression  until  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Charles  Bridges  was  one  of  the  more  important  visitors  from 
England  to  the  south,  arriving  in  1735  and  introducing  there  the 
style  of  Kneller  about  the  same  time  that  Smibert  was  working 
in  Boston.  He  had  more  grace  than  Smibert,  and  he  was  not 
bound  to  tradition.  He  introduced  suggestions  of  the  new  en- 
vironment, as  seen  in  the  cardinal  bird  with  its  red  plumage,  in 
his  delightful  portrait  of  Evelyn  Byrd  now  in  the  Governor's 
Palace  in  Williamsburg.  His  portrait  of  her  father.  William  Byrd 
of  Westover,  has  a  dashing  air  well  suited  to  please  Virginian 
aristocrats,  and  is  also  quite  in  keeping  with  the  impression  of 
Byrd  given  by  the  latter's  Diary.  By  contrast  with  Bridges,  the 
Swiss  Theus  in  Charleston  painted  an  unflattering,  stiff  presenta- 
tion of  Gabriel  Manigault  and  his  wife,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  He  remained  in  South  Carolina  for  thirty  years  and 
painted  most  of  the  leading  families. 

Americans  in  search  of  European  art  at  first  hand  were  led  by 
the  Quaker-born  Benjamin  West,  who  left  his  native  country  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  never  to  return.  He  first  studied  in  Italy 
and  then  went  to  London,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1820.  In  spite  of  declining  recognition,  his  part  in  establishing  a 
realistic  type  of  historical  painting  through  his  Death  of  Wolfe 
cannot  be  overlooked,  while  his  role  of  instructor  to  three  gener- 
ations of  American  painters  in  London  gave  him  unique  in- 
fluence in  American  art.  He  helped  Copley  show  his  first  works 
in  London  in  advance  of  the  Bostonian's  coming  to  England;  he 
received  Matthew  Pratt,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
John  Trumbull  into  his  studio,  and,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Sully  and  S. F.B.Morse.  His  work  in  England  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  definitely  within  it  are  his  early  works, 
portraits  showing  the  influence  of  Feke  and  Wollaston.  His  best 
is  probably  the  portrait  of  the  youthful  Thomas  Mifflin  in  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvana,  which  has  a  gentle,  wistful 
quality.  About  eight  or  nine  oils  and  a  miniature  arc  known  from 


7-  'The  American  School.'  By  Matthew  Pratt  (1734-1805),  dated 
1765.  Metropolitan  Museum.  8.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  James  MacKubin. 
By  Charles  Willson  Peale,  dated  1778.  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Har- 
vard University.  9.  Daniel  Boardman.  By  Ralph  Earl,  dated  1789. 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  10.  Mrs.  Richard  Yates.  By 
Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1828).  Mellow  Collection,  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 
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I  his  American  period,  a  good  record  for  a  youth  in  his  tw  enties. 
I  Matthew  Pratt  was  one  of  West's  first  American  pupils  in 
London.  Although  on  his  return  he  did  not  paint  a  great  mam- 
portraits  (he  became  better  known  for  a  type  of  historical  and 
marine  scene  used  in  sign  painting  in  Philadelphia),  he  has  left  an 
exceptional  group  painting,  The  American  School,  which  shows 
the  interior  ot  West's  studio,  with  the  master  leaning  over  Pratt 
md  criticizing  his  progress.  The  rest  of  the  group  are  said  to  be 
Americans  also.  One  was  Abraham  Delanov,  Jr.,  who  painted 
later  in  New  York.  The  man  at  the  easel  is  probably  an  assistant. 

Peale  arrived  in  West's  studio  in  1767,  when  the  latter  was 
thirty  and  he  twenty-seven,  and  remained  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  supporting  himself  to  some  extent  with  portrait  com- 
missions and  miniatures.  This  prevented  him  from  absorbing 

I  much  ot  the  English  atmosphere,  taken  up  so  readilv  bv  Gilbert 

I  Stuart  in  1  —  s.  who  was  West's  pupil  and  assistant  for  five  vears 
before  setting  up  tor  himself  in  London.  Stuart  married  an  Eng- 

llish  woman  and.  had  he  been  more  prudent  in  his  finances, 
would  probablv  have  remained  in  England.  But  his  many  debts 
caused  him  to  make  a  painting  trip  to  Ireland  about  1787  in 
which  he  was  so  successful  that  he  remained  until  1792.  He  re- 
turned to  America  far  more  of  an  English  painter  than  any  of  his 
compatriots,  and  he  remained  one,  as  evident  in  the  work  of  his 
later  periods,  divided  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington and  Boston. 

Peale,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  brief  contact  with  Europe, 
remained  an  American  painter,  and  his  work  continues  in  the 
direction  marked  out  bv  Fcke  and  the  young  Copley,  and  taken 
up  once  more  by  Ralph  Earl  on  his  return  from  England.  The 
New  England-born  Ralph  Earl  worked  as  an  itinerant  painter  in 
Connecticut  and  showed  inborn  originality  in  presenting  his 
sitters  in  the  background  in  which  thev  lived.  He  went  to  London 
about  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  in  17S3  became,  probably 
to  his  own  surprise,  a  member  ot  the  Royal  Academy.  He  had 
ten  years  in  England  and  absorbed  much  of  the  English  manner, 
so  that  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  on  his  return  he  discarded 
what  he  had  used  with  so  much  facility,  and  continued  in  the 
direction  of  his  early  work,  as  evident  in  the  Boardmau  portrait 
illustrated.  In  Earl  the  native  element  comes  further  into  being, 
something  which  West  had  called  a  'liny'  quality,  in  writing  a 
criticism  of  Copley's  work  to  that  artist.  It  is  '  liny'  and  some- 
what sharp,  but  by  no  means  flat:  for  the  forms  are  boldly  pro- 
jected, and  there  is  no  indecision  regarding  surfaces  or  textures. 
A  grasp  of  character,  an  appreciation  of  individuality,  is  charac- 
teristic of  Earl  as  of  Feke,  Copley,  and  Peale,  and  places  these 
four  at  the  head  of  the  American  School  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 
PAINTERS 

Cosmo  Alexander  Worked  in  Newport  c.  1770;  first  teacher  of  Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Joseph  Badger  170S-65.  House  painter  and  glazier.  Boston,  who  painted 
portraits. 

Henry  Benbridge  1-44-1S12.  His  works  were  formerly  attributed  to 
Copley:  shows  influence  of  Wollaston.  Student  in  Italy,  painted  General 
Paoli  for  James  Boswell.  Returned  1770  to  paint  in  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston. 

George  Beck  Active  1790- 1800.  Born  in  England:  landscape  painter: 
worked  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

William  Birch  Bom  in  England:  came  to  Philadelphia.  1793:  also  en- 
graver and  did  originals  for  his  I  riews  of  Philadelphia.  Son,  Thomas,  a 
painter. 

Joseph  Blackburn  Active  1752-63,  in  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Origin  uncertain,  may  have  been  born  in  England,  c.  1700,  and  may  have 
gone  to  Bermuda  in  1763.  His  work  influenced  Copley. 
Benjamin  Blythe  1-46-c.  1787.  New  England:  pastelhst  and  engraver. 


Charles  Bridges  Active  1735-40  in  Virginia.  Born  in  England;  style  of 
Kneller.  Painted  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood,  the  Bvrd  family  of 
Westover. 

Mather  Brown  1 761-18 10:  Boston:  portraits,  book  illustration,  historical 
subjects.  Studied  under  West:  was  historical  painter  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Winthrop  Chandler  Active  about  1760  in  Woodstock.  Massachusetts. 

Great  originality,  verging  on  the  primitive. 

James  Claypoole  Painted  portraits  in  Philadelphia  in  mid-Eighteenth 

Century :  instructor  and  uncle  of  Matthew  Pratt. 

J.  Cooper  Active  c.  1714-1818,  apparently  in  New  England,  where  he  did 

portraits  and  allegorical  subjects  after  engravings. 

John  Singleton  Copley  1737-1815.  Bom  in  Boston:  taught  by  his  step- 
father, the  engraver  Peter  Pelham;  painted  portraits  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  before  going  to  London,  1774,  where  he  became 
second-rate  English  painter  of  historical  paintings;  portraits;  conversation 
pieces. 

William  Dering  Dancing  master  and  portrait  painter  in  Williamsburg. 
Virginia,  active  1737-c.  1750. 

William  Dunlap  1 766-1839.  Bom  in  Nov.  Jersey;  painted  portrait  of 
Washington  in  1783.  Studied  in  England  briefly  and  returned  to  paint 
portraits,  conversation  pieces,  and  later  wrote  first  history  of  American  art. 
John  Durand  Active  1767-S0:  had  a  drawing  school  in  New  York: 
worked  in  Virginia. 

Gerret  Duyckinck  Active  about  1700  in  New  York,  best  known  of  a 
Dutch  family  of  painters,  including  his  father,  Evert  I,  also,  Evert  III, 
Gerardus  and  Gerardus,  Jr. 

Ralph  Earl  1751-1801.  Worked  in  Connecticut  before  going  to  England, 
1779;  studied  with  West,  Reynolds;  R.A.,  17S3,  returned  to  paint  por- 
traits in  New  York,  Connecticut:  some  interest  in  landscape  and  histori- 
cal painting. 

Nathaniel  Emmons  1703-40.  Earliest  painter  of  documented  American 
birth :  worked  in  Boston ;  portraits  show  influence  of  engravings  and  are 
painted  in  black-and-white. 

Robert  Fulton  1 765-181 5.  The  inventor  of  the  steamboat  was  first  a 
portrait  painter:  studied  in  London,  1787,  with  West:  exhibited  R.A.. 
17S9.  After  1793  turned  to  invention. 

Robert  Feke  C.  1705-*:.  I75°-  Worked  in  Newport.  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Influenced  by  Hudson  and  Smibert  but  self-taught:  first  to  show  evidence 
of  an  American  style. 

Jonathan  Fisher  The  painting  parson  ot  Blue  Hill.  Maine,  c.  1796. 
John  Greenwood  1727-92.  Apprenticed  to  Thomas  Johnston,  engraver, 
but  turned  to  portraiture  in  Boston.  Gave  up  painting  about  1752  and  be- 
came art  dealer  in  London. 

William  Groombridge  Active  1 790-1 800.  landscape  painter,  from  Eng- 
land: crude  imitation  of  Gainsborough's  landscapes. 

Christian  Gullagher  1 762-1 826.  Bom  in  Copenhagen:  student  of  Acad- 
emy and  in  Paris.  Worked  in  Boston  as  portrait  painter:  opened  studio  in 
New  York.  1797.  for  portrait  and  theatrical  painting. 
John  Hesselius  1728-78.  Son  of  Gustavus.  Painted  in  Maryland,  the  south 
and  Philadelphia.  Taught  C.W.  Peale  in  Annapolis. 

Gustavus  Hesselius  1682-1755.  Bom  in  Sweden:  trained  in  Stockholm, 
came  to  America,  1712:  painted  in  Philadelphia.  Annapolis.  Later  made 
musical  instruments. 

Richard  Jennys  Active  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Connecticut  and  western 
Massachusetts :  also  William  and  J.  William  in  same  region. 
Henrietta  Johnson  Active  1708-28  in  Charleston:  portraits  in  pastel  in 
English  style. 

Justus  Engelhardt  Kuhn  Active  1708-17.  Bom  in  Germany:  came  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  170S.  Painted  portraits  in  Maryland's  aristocratic 
families. 

John  Mare  Active  1761-8.  Worked  in  New  York.  Not  many  subjects 
known:  excelled  in  detail. 

Reuben  Moulthrop  Primitive  portrait  painter  in  Connecticut,  late  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Charles  Willson  Peale  1741-1827.  Bom  in  Maryland:  was  a  saddler, 
coachmaker.  silversmith,  scientific  interests.  Self-taught:  may  have  met 
Coplev  in  Boston,  1765:  studied  with  West  in  London,  1766-8.  Painted 
chiefly  in  Maryland  and  Philadelphia,  where  he  later  opened  his  museum. 
James  Peale  1748-1831.  Brother  of  above.  Portraits,  historical  subjects, 
still-life:  finally  turned  to  miniatures:  worked  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
south. 

Rembrandt  Peale  1-7S-1860.  Son  of  C.W.  Peale:  bom  in  Pennsylvania. 
Before  eighteen  had  painted  life  portrait  of  Washington.  Worked  in 
Charleston.  Studied  in  London  under  West. 

Peter  Pelham  1684-1751.  Chiefly  known  as  engraver  but  painted  a  tew 
portraits. 

Robert  Edge  Pine  1730-88.  Bom  in  England,  worked  in  Philadelphia: 
portraits,  historical  paintings. 


Matthew  Pratt  1734-1805.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  with 
James  Claypoole.  Went  to  London,  1764;  studied  with  West;  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  1768. 

Edward  Savage  1761-1817.  Born  in  England  and  better  known  as  en- 
graver, but  painted  The  Washington  Family  in  1789  and  other  portraits. 
James  Sharpies  C.  1 751-18 11.  Worked  with  wife,  Ellen,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  family  in  pastel  portraits;  born  in  England. 

John  Smibert  1688-1751.  Born  in  Ireland;  studied  in  London  and  Italy. 
Came  with  George  Berkeley  to  America,  1728;  settled  in  Boston,  and  be- 
came leading  portrait  painter,  1730-50. 

Gilbert  Stuart  1755-1828.  First  studied  in  Newport  under  Cosmo  Alex- 
ander; in  1775  with  West  in  London;  painted  in  England  and  Ireland, 
1781-93;  returned  to  paint  portraits  in  New  York;  1794,  Philadelphia; 
1803,  Washington;  1805,  Boston. 

Jeremiah  Theus  1719-74.  Born  in  Switzerland;  came  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  1739;  landscape,  sign  and  armorial  painter.  Portrayed 
aristocrats  of  Charleston;  resembles  Wollaston. 

John  Trumbull  1756-1843.  Born  in  Connecticut;  studied  in  England. 
American  historical  subjects,  for  which  he  is  best  known,  begun  there  in 
1785.  Returned  to  America,  1789. 

John  Vanderlyn.  1775-1852.  Grandson  of  Pieter  Vanderlyn.  A  few  por- 
traits before  1800;  first  patron  was  Aaron  Burr. 

Pieter  Vanderlyn  1662-c  1778.  Born  in  Holland.  Painted  portraits  in 
Hudson  Valley.  Shows  influence  of  Dutch  and  English  style. 
John  Watson  1685-1768.  Born  in  Scotland.  Came  to  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey,  about  17 10.  Account-book  shows  he  painted  ten  portraits  in  New 
York  in  1726;  was  merchant  and  banker. 

Benjamin  West  1738-1820.  Born  in  Pennsylvania;  studied  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  before  going  to  London,  where  he  became  histor- 
ical painter  to  George  III  in  1772;  one  of  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  its  second  president;  taught  three  generations  of  American  painters. 
William  Williams  Born  in  England,  working  about  1750-70  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  elsewhere.  First  teacher  of  Benjamin  West;  re- 
turned to  England  in  poverty;  several  romantic  portraits  and  conversation 
pieces  exist. 

William  Winstanley  Born  in  England;  one  of  earliest  landscape  painters 
in  America;  example  now  at  Mount  Vernon;  opened  a  panorama  of 
London  in  1795  in  New  York. 

John  Wollaston  Active  1750-67.  Born  in  England,  and  trained  in  Kneller 
tradition.  Painted  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  the  south;  returned  to 
England. 

Joseph  Wright  1756-93.  Born  in  New  Jersey;  went  with  his  mother, 
Patience  Wright,  wax  miniaturist,  to  London.  Studied  under  Hoppncr, 
who  married  his  sister.  After  working  as  portrait  painter  in  England,  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Washington  said  to  have  preferred 
Wright's  portrait  of  him  to  all  others. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 
PEWTERERS    (See  Ledlie  I.Laughlin's  Pewter  m  America) 

Austin,  Nathaniel  Boston,  1763. 
Badger,  Thomas  Boston,  1789. 
Baker,  John  Boston,  1654-96. 
Bassett,  Francis,  New  York,  1718-58. 
Bassett,  Francis,  Jr.  New  York,  1754-99. 
Bassett,  Frederick  New  York,  active  1761-80. 
Bassett,  John  New  York,  1720-61. 

Boardman,  Oliver  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1795;  first  of  an  important 
family  of  pewterers. 

Bradford,  Cornelius  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  active  1751-85. 
Boyle,  Robert  New  York,  1752-58. 
Bradford,  William  New  York,  d.  1759. 
Caldwell,  George  New  York,  1789. 
Cox,  William  Philadelphia,  171 5-21. 

Danforth,  Thomas  First  of  fourteen  pewterers  in  family  working  in 
Connecticut;  Thomas  I  moved  from  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  to  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  in  1733;  others  worked  in  Middletown  and  Hartford. 
Dolbeare  Family  Important  Boston  pewterers;  working  1670-1770. 
Edgell,  Simon  Philadelphia,  171 3. 
Everett  James  Philadelphia,  171 7. 
Fryers,  John  Newport,  1749. 
Green,  Samuel  Boston,  1798. 
Green,  Thomas  Boston,  1789. 
Hamlin,  Samuel  Providence,  1746-1800. 

Hayne,  Johann  Christopher  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  [754-80. 
Horswell,  William  New  York,  1805. 
Jones,  Gershow  Providence,  1 751- 1809. 


Kirby,  William  New  York,  1760-93. 
Kneeland,  Edward  Boston,  1736-88. 
Leddel,  Joseph  New  York,  d.  1754. 
Lee,  Richard,  Jr.  Springfield,  Vermont,  1795. 
Man,  William  Boston,  1764. 

McEwen,  Malcolm  and  Duncan  New  York,  1793. 

Melville,  David  Newport,  1779. 

Melville,  Thomas  Newport,  1792-1800. 

Michel,  Andre  New  York,  1795-97- 

Pierce,  Samuel  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  c.  1790. 

Piercy,  Robert  New  York,  1792-97. 

Skinner,  John  Boston,  1789. 

Stafford,  Spencer  Albany,  1794. 

Whitemore,  Jacob  Middletown,  Connecticut,  1780. 

Will,  Henry  New  York  and  Albany,  1761-93. 

Will,  John  New  York,  1752-66. 

Will,  William  Philadelphia,  1764-98. 

Young,  Peter  New  York  and  Albany,  1775-95. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 
GLASSMAKERS 

(See  American  Glass  by  George  S.  and  Helen  McKcarin;  Two  Hundred  Years 

of  American  Blown  Glass  by  same  authors) 
Amelung,  John  Frederick  German  glassmaker  who  founded  works  at 
New  Bremen,  Maryland,  1784-89.  Lead  and  soda-lime  glass;  engraved; 
presentation  pieces  give  basis  for  study  of  his  work  although  output  was 
brief.  His  workers  spread  style  to  other  factories. 

Bamper,  Lodewyck  One  of  promoters  of  the  Glass  House  Company  of 
New  York,  1752,  with  Samuel  Bayard,  Christian  Hertell  and  John  Martin 
Greiner,  the  last  a  glassmaker  from  Germany,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
come  to  America. 

Gallatin,  Albert  Founded  glass-house  at  New  Geneva,  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1797,  the  first  in  the  Pittsburgh  region,  which  became  a 
glassmaking  centre  in  Nineteenth  Century.  (Gallatin  was  later  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.) 

Kramer,  Christian  One  of  Amelung's  former  workmen  who  became 
shareholder  at  New  Geneva,  near  Pittsburgh,  end  of  Eighteenth  Century. 
Pitkin,  Elisha  and  William  Pitkin  Glass  Works,  Manchester,  Connecti- 
cut, 1783-1830. 

Stanger  Glassmaking  family  of  South  Jersey  associated  at  first  with  Wistar 
Factorn  at  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  1781. 

Stiegel,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Originally  proprietor  of  ironworks.  Founded 
glass  factory  at  Manheim,  Pennsylvania,  c.  1765.  Had  thirty-five  glass 
blowers,  many  from  Europe.  Failed,  1774.  Made  fine  type  of  blown  and 
engraved  clear  glass;  also  blue  flint  glass  and  other  types.  No  known  work 
exists,  but  'Stiegel  type'  is  important  classification  in  American  glass. 
Wistar,  Caspar  Founded  glass  factory  in  New  Jersey,  1739,  and  started 
the  South  Jersey  tradition  in  glassmaking.  Continued  by  son  Richard; 
Wistar  factory  closed  1780,  but  industry  continued  in  region.  Decoration 
consisted  of  superimposed  layers  of  glass,  generally  of  same  colour;  also 
use  of  spiral  threads. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 
POTTERS 

(See  Lura  Woodside  Watkins,  Early  New  England  Potters;  Arthur  W. 
Clement,  Our  Pioneer  Potters;  John  Ramsey,  American  Potters  and  Pottery) 
Bell,  Solomon  Pennsylvania.  German  slipware;  Waynesboro,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  late  Eighteenth  Century. 

Bonnin  &  Morris  Philadelphia,  1764-69.  Pottery  chiefly,  but  known  to 
have  made  porcelain;  one  example  of  the  latter  has  lately  been  identified. 
Commeraw,  Thomas  Active  c.  1 780-1 820,  New  York;  stoneware. 
Corselius,  .  .  .  Founded  New  York's  first  stoneware  pottery,  c.  1730. 
Crolius,  Clarkson,  Sr.  Active  late  Eighteenth  Century;  John,  name  of 
five  members  of  family;  William,  active  1740,  when  he  founded  Crolius 
Pottery  in  New  York;  fifteen  members  of  family  were  potters.  Salt- 
glazed  stoneware  decorated  in  blue. 

Duche,  Anthony  1700-62,  Philadelphia  and  South  Carolina.  Possibly 
successful  in  the  making  of  true  porcelain,  examples  recently  discovered. 
Huebener,  George  Active  1783-98;  Pennsylvania-German  slipware; 
Chester  County. 

Norton,  John  Bennington,  Vermont.  Founder  of  Bennington  factory, 
1793;  red  earthenware;  brown  slipware;  lead-glazed  and  salt-glazed 
stoneware. 

Remmey,  John  Active  c.  1740;  d.  1762,  New  York.  Founded  Renmey 
Pottery  for  stoneware,  of  light  grey  or  tan  body,  salt-glazed,  decorated  in 
blue.  Pottery  remained  active  to  1831. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


bv  Helen  Comstock 


Swiss  Genealogical  Embroidered  Panel 
dated  1601 

AN  extraordinary  example  of  genre  in  the 
.form  of  a  wool-embroidered  panel,  dated 
1601,  has  lately  returned  to  Zurich,  its  city  of 
origin.  It  has  been  acquired  by  the  Swiss  National 
Museum  from  French  &  Co.  This  wall  hanging, 
wrought  on  dark  cloth  embroidered  in  richly 
coloured  wool,  shows  a  large  centre  roundel  in 
which  are  portrayed  Hanns  Morell  and  his  wife, 
Barbara  (married  1567,  according  to  the  inserip- 
tion),  seated  at  a  table  with  three  young  children 
around  them.  Their  respective  coats-of-arms  are 
prominently  displayed  at  their  feet.  Hanns 
Morell,  of  a  substantial  Bernese  family,  received 
his  arms  from  King  Ferdinand  I  in  1555-  His 
son-in-law,  Daniell  Labartt,  depicted  also  in  the 
panel,  was  the  mayor  of  Steckborn,  and  another 
descendant  of  his  family,  Andreas  Morell,  was 
a  famous  numismatist. 

In  the  twelve  roundels  surrounding  the  centre 
are  portraits  of  the  children  of  the  couple,  grown 
to  maturity,  and  shown  in  their  own  homes, 
their  names  woven  in  banderoles.  Hans-Jacob 
rides  with  his  wife  on  horseback,  Barbara  strolls 
with  her  husband,  Andreas  is  in  his  shop  where 
rolls  of  cloth  are  displayed,  Helena  is  drawing 
wine  from  a  cask  in  a  wine-cellar,  Lucia  is  seated 
at  her  embroidery.  The  details  of  costumes  and 
setting,  in  one  place  showing  a  garden,  in  another, 
a  kitchen,  in  another,  a  room  with  a  tiled  floor 
where  a  vase  of  flowers  stands  on  a  table,  are  de- 
picted with  incredible  clarity,  and  the  figures 
possess  an  individuality  which  makes  them  seem 
actual  portraits.  While  figure-subjects  abound  in 
Swiss  embroideries,  where  this  art  was  carried  to 
great  perfection  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  until 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  they  are  generally  of  a 
more  conventional  character. 

Chinese  Landscape  Exhibition  in 
Cleveland 

WHILE  the  subject  of  Chinese  painting  has 
been  included  in  great  exhibitions-nota- 
bly  in  Boston  in  1944  and  in  London  in  1935- 
Chinese  landscape  had  not  been  singled  out  for 
special  representation  in  a  major  exhibition  in 
America  until  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
arranged  its  recent  showing  of  some  150  subjects 
representing  more  than  two  thousand  years  of 
Chinese  landscape.  Works  from  many  museums, 
including  the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  of 
Harvard  University,  the  Honolulu  Academy  of 
Arts,  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  and  private  col- 
lectors in  New  York,  London,  Los  Angeles, 
Kyoto,  and  elsewhere  have  been  shown  together. 

Chinese  landscape  is  essentially  a  painting  of 
'hills  and  water',  its  Chinese  name,  shan-shui, 
having  this  meaning.  Theie  may  be  figures, 
trees,  houses,  boats,  but  these  are  incidental.  The 


portrayal  of  mountains  and  streams  was  the 
prime  motive,  this  with  veneration  for  nature 
and  grandeur  of  concept  that  embodies  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  in  plastic  form. 

Among  the  rarer  paintings  were  a  master 
work  of  the  Northern  Sung  School  by  Hsia  Kuei, 
active  11 80-1 230;  paintings  by  the  great  Yuan 
masters,  Chao  Meng-fu,  Wang  Meng  and  Ni 
Tsan ;  an  album  of  landscapes  and  poems  by  Shen- 
Chou,  a  leading  master  of  the  Ming  period  who 
restated  the  style  of  the  Southern  Sung  and  had 
as  well  a  great  reputation  as  poet. 

Among  the  earlier  works  was  Fishing  in  a 
Mountain  Stream,  a  handscroll  on  silk,  attributed 
to  Hsu  Tao-ning.  It  was  probably  the  earliest  of 
the  handscrolls  in  the  exhibition  and  represents 
an  experimental  stage  m  the  development  of  the 
horizontal  composition  of  the  handscroll,  which 
continues  in  both  time  and  space  and  has  no 
centre  of  composition.  The  calligraphic  basis  of 
Chinese  painting  is  evident  in  the  handling  of 
the  trees  on  the  middle  range  of  mountains. 


Somewhat  rare  in  a  Chinese  scroll  is  the  painting 
of  the  valleys,  as  generally  the  peaks  alone  seem 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  artist.  A  Chinese 
critic  of  the  Eleventh  Century  found  fault  with 
a  painter  for  showing  the  valleys  between  moun- 
tain ridges  and  inferred  he  did  not  know  how 
to  suggest  height  and  distance  except  by  realistic 
means. 

While  the  selection  of  works  was  notable  for 
its  many  early  examples,  an  exception  was  the 
Conversation  in  Autumn  of  Hua  Yen,  dated  1732. 
He  was  one  of  the  'Strange  Masters  of  Yang- 
chou',  so  named  from  the  city  to  which  they 
gravitated,  a  group  of  individualists  who  stand 
out  from  their  academic  contemporaries. 

Renaissance  Cup  Exhibited  in  Paris 

IN  the  international  exhibition,  Chefs-d'CEuvre 
de  la  Curiosite  du  Monde,  which  was  held  last 
summer  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  by  the 
Confederation  Internationale  des  Negociants  en 
(Euvres  d'Art,  one  of  the  contributions  from 


Swiss  embroidered  wall  pane 
French  &  Co.,  New  York. 


1,  dated  1601.  Acquired  by  the  Sw 


tional  Museum 


'Landscape.'  By  Ch'a  Shih-Piao.  Hanging 
scroll,  ink  on  paper.  Cleveland  Mus.  of  Art. 

America  was  the  Renaissance  gold-mounted 
agate  cup,  lent  by  the  Museum  Silver  Shop, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  Spitzer  Collection' 
The  dark  green  agate  bowl  is  of  great  size,  the 
greatest  width,  including  the  gold  and  enamel 
handles,  being  close  on  twenty  inches.  The  per- 
fection of  Renaissance  work  is  seen  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  bands  of  mythological  figures  on  base 
and  rim,  while  the  splendour  of  the  enamel 
colouring  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  eighty- 
five  rose-cut  rubies  and  diamonds.  This  cup, 
which  is  of  South  German  or  Italian  workman- 
ship at  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  ap- 
peared in  America  in  the  1920's  in  a  sale  at  the 
old  Anderson  Galleries.  It  was  acquired  by  an 
English  collector  and  was  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, returning  to  America  in  1937,  where  only 


a  few  pieces  in  the  Morgan  Collection  rival  it  in 
representing  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  gold- 
smith. 

French  Painting  at  Detroit 

O  R  T  Y  years  of  French  painting,  1 860- 1 900, 
A  were  represented  from  an  unusual  viewpoint 
in  the  most  important  exhibition  of  1954  at 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  The  purpose  was  to 
show  the  opposing  schools  side  by  side,  the  Im- 
pressionists and  Post-Impressionists  with  the 
conservatives.  This  proved  a  constructive  ap- 
proach, since  it  brought  together  such  artists  as 
Monet  and  Gerome,  Cezanne  and  Carolus- 
Duran,  Renoir  and  Ribot  and  Lebourg.  The  re- 
sult provided  a  basis  for  study  and  contrast, 
sharpening  the  perspective  in  which  we  view  the 
masters  of  Impressionism.  That  the  conservatives 
who  ruled  the  salons  in  the  'seventies  suffer  in  this 
contrast  goes  without  saying,  but  they  have  not 
been  dragged  out  for  the  purposes  of  ridicule. 
Rather  they  provide  the  background  in  which 
an  upsurge  of  new  ideas  took  possession  of  the 
art  of  painting.  The  new  forces  express  the  will 
to  create  with  the  medium,  the  old  are  com- 
pletely given  to  virtuosity.  An  overturn  was  un- 
avoidable. 

The  selection,  made  by  Paul  L.  Grigaut  from 
museums  and  private  collections,  brought  to- 
gether works  by  Manet,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Degas,  Seurat,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  as  well  as 
the  lesser-known  Maufra,  Moret,  Cross,  Ber- 
nard and  Caillebotte. 

Among  the  noteworthy  subjects  were  Manet's 


Philosopher  from  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Pont 
des  Arts  by  Renoir  from  the  Albright  Gallery  in 
Buffalo,  and  House  atAuvers  by  Van  Gogh  from 
the  Toledo  Museum. 

Prehistoric  Irish  Gold 

AMONG  the  acquisitions  noted  in  the  most 
-L  \  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts  is,  writes  Francis  W.Robinson 
a  group  of  eight  aesthetically  enjoyable  and  his- 
torically important  objects  of  great  rarity  1 
America.  These  are  gold  ornaments  of  the  Irish 
Bronze  and  Iron  Ages,  2000-200  B.C.  Two  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  are  crescent-shaped 
neck  ornaments,  one  of  which  was  found  near 
Middleton,  County  Cork,  in  1867,  the  other 
near  Ardara,  County  Donegal,  in  1842.  The 
latter  was  published  in  Archaeologia  (Vol.  XXX, 
1843-44,  fol.  XII),  and  was  originally  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Londesborough.  The  group 
also  includes  two  penannular  rings,  sometimes 
called  bracelets  or  fibulae.  The  heavier  example 
has  bell-shaped  terminals,  the  lighter  form  a 
slender  curved  shank  and  great  expanding  con- 
ical trumpet-like  ends.  A  delicate  twisted-ribbon 
torque  or  necklace  is  also  among  the  new  acqui- 
sitions. Three  other  small  pieces  are  typical  of 
early  Irish  goldsmithing:  an  ear-ring  of  twisted 
fluted  shape;  a  small  penannular  ring  with  stria- 
tums on  the  curved  shank  and  plain  flat  disk 
terminals;  and  another  penannular  ring  of  iron 
sheathed  with  gold.  This  little  Detroit  collection 
is  the  most  important  group  of  its  kind  in 
America. 


Renaissance  gold-mounted  covered  agate  cup,  X Vlth-cent.  Museum  Silver  Shop,  New  York. 
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COLLECTION 
OF 

ERNEST  BRUMMER 

383  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


Ch'en 
C/'rra  15 10 

C.  T.  LOO 

CHINESE  ART 

FRANK  CARO 

Successor 

\j$f  " 

41  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW   YORK    22,  N.Y. 

Telephone  : 
PLAZA  3-2166 

J.  B.  C.  COROT 
'Le  Depart  du  Batelier' 

29  X  36 

Signed  lower  left.  Robaut,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2420. 
Inscribed  on  back  by  Corot  and  dated  'November  27,  1872'. 


HIRSCHL  &  ADLER 

FINE  PAINTINGS 
270  PARK  AVE.  (Bldg.  B)  NEW  YORK  17 

Tel. :  PLAZA  3-7808 


WANTED! 

AND  FOR  SALE 

OLD  FIREARMS 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 
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A  fine  XVmth-cemury  Rock  Crystal  Char. 

Charles  3.  Winston  &  £o„  int. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Extinctive  lighting  effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  22 


PIERO 
TOZZI 


EGYPTIAN  -  GREEK  -  ROMAN 
MEDIEVAL 

and 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
PAINTINGS 


32  EAST  57TH  NEW"  YORK  22 

PLAZA  3-9189 
CABLE  ADDRESS :  PIER  TOZZI  NEW  YORK 


PARKE-RERNET 
GALLERIES • I\t 

980    MADISON    AVE  ME 
NEW    YORK    2  1 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 
FOR 

^Public  if  ales  of  //)r/.  J?iiercirv 
and  ®iher  ^Personal  zJrofteriy 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

J tujuu'ios  zlnviicd 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Vresidenls 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Oo  airman  oj  the  Board 


•Reverie" 

bv  James  J.J.  Tissot 
French.  1836-1902 
Signed  lower  right 

Siie  291"  x  17" 


FROM  THE  EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION  OF 


UfimmER  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

  Tel.  Plaza  8-0410  


One  of  the  finest  and  largest  stocks  in  the  United  States 
ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
AND  PORCELAIN 


J? 


■guttata** 


Pair  circular.  gadroon-edgc  \  ogctable  Disl.es  and  Co\ers. 
George  HI,  London,  1815,  by  William  Burwash. 
Contemporary  Coat  of  Arms  on  each  side  of  body 
and  Crest  on  each  side  of  Cover. 
Set  of  Six  Salt  or  Nut  Dishes. 
George  III.  1801.  London,  by  Robert  Garrard. 
Each  engraved  with  Crest. 

FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  ANTIQUES 
The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 
104  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Plaza  3.6470 
Ralph  Hyman,  President 

Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  Inc. 


JOSEPHINE  HOWELL,  Inc. 

ic/ues 

41  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  22 


BESHIR 

GALLERIES 


Rare  Rugs 

Textiles 
Eastern  Art 


29  East  63rd  Street 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 


Early  English  Silver 

James  II,  William  and  Mary, 
William  III,  Queen  Anne, 
George  I,  George  II,  few  fine 
George  III  pieces. 

Gentleman,  who,  with  family  grown,  is 
reducing  his  living  quarters,  will  sell 
part  of  tine  collection  of  early  silver, 
accumulated  over  many  years. 

A  list  of  pieces  for  sale  on  request. 

Address  :  Box  130 

CONNOISSEUR 
104  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.) 
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•  HlYTERttPORT   I\   NWITZERLA\U  • 


UALAIS 


The  Swiss  Ski-ins  Paradise 


SAAS-FEE 


VALAIS 

6000  feet  above  sea-level 

The  place  for  everybody  and  for  every  purse,  where  you  always 
find  snow  in  the  winter.  12  Hotels  in  all  categories,  vacation 
bungalows,  cable  airway,  ski-lifts,  Swiss  ski-school,  ice-rink, 
direct   mail-bus   connexion.      Official   Information  office. 


M  0\TA.\A  -  Verma  1 

•The  sunniest  terrace  of  Switzerland'  (3  hot 
(Simplon  Line)-MONTANA.  2  Cable  Airw 


l    (Switzerland)     5000  feet 

from  Geneva).  Cable  Railway  SIERRE 
s.  3  Ski-lifts.  Ice  Rink.  Swiss  Ski-school 
Tourist  Office.  Montana  (Switzerland 


^  H  It  15 1    -  MOVTWA  -  CRA\S 

1.  Funiculaire  Sierre-Montana  and  Bu-  Montana-Crans. 

2.  Bus  directly  from  Sierre  railroad  station  to  Crans  Post  Office. 

From  1.700  ft.  to  5.000  ft.  in  35  or  45  minutes. 


SIERRE        i  TheSunnvSpo, 


SIMPLON  LINE 


awaits  vmi 


\  ERRIER 


11  Hotels,  3  Ski-lifts.  1 
Chah-!ift.  Swiss  Ski-school 


SUVRETTA  HOUSE 


a  hotel  of 
distinction  for  delightful  holidays  in 

SWITZERLAND  ^ 

Winter  season  :  December  to  March 
Summer  season  :    June  to  September 


BERT  CANDRIAN 
Managing  Director 


m  ST./M0RITZ 


en  VALAIS 


5.000  feet 


The  elegant  and  sunniest  mountain  resort 
in  Switzerland.    Avalanches  are  unknown. 


ST.    M  O  R  I  T  Z 


BADRUTT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 


Winter  and 
Summer  Season 


Write  to 
Mr.  BADRUTT 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  •  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  Fr.  19. — including 
breakfast  and  service 
Telegraph:  Telephone: 
RHONOTEL  22213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


GRAND  HOTEL  KURHAUS 

LENZERHEIDE 

Leading  Hotel  in  a  sunny  and  modern 
resort  of  the  Grisons. 

Wide-ranging  skiing  grounds  and  slopes. 
Three  ski  lifts  up  to  7,760  feet.  Skating 
and  curlingrinks;  ice-hockey.  For  prospectus 
and  special  rates  for  families  please  apply  to: 

A.    POLTERA,  Manager 

Telephone:  4  21  34.  Telegrams:  Kurhaus  LenzerK 


ART  AND  HISTORY 


The  relationship  of  Art  and  His- 
tory is  one  of  the  many  absorbing 
subjects  covered  by  contributors  to 
history  today.  In  the  past  it  has  pub- 
lished articles  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark;  Goya  and  the  Penin- 
sular War  by  W.  R.  Jeudwine ;  Mantegna 
and  the  Lords  of  Mantua  by  F.  M. 
Godfrey;  Royal  Collectors  in  England  by 
Doreen  Agnew;  The  Eighteenth-century 
Cartoon  by  Dorothy  George;  and 
Hogarth's  Election  Series  by  Peter 
Quennell. 

In  the  December  issue  of  history 
today  appears  an  essay  by  Geoffrey 
Grigson  on  the  iconography  and  legen- 
dary antecedents  of  The  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne — The  Wise  Men  from  the  East, 
Melchior,   Balthasar,    Gaspar,  whose 


story  (says  Geoffrey  Grigson)  "has 
grown  out  of  a  few  curt  sentences  .  .  . 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel",  to  exercise  a 
strangely  imaginative  effect  upon  the 
symbolism  of  European  painting.  The 
text  is  illustrated  with  seven  plates,  in- 
cluding pictures  by  Botticelli,  Bruegel, 
Sassetta  and  Pisanello,  and  works  in 
stone  and  coloured  glass  by  unknown 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Every  article  published  in  history 
today  is  fully  illustrated,  and  written  by 
an  expert  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
both  the  student  and  the  intelligent 
general  reader. 

history  today,  the  monthly  histor- 
ical magazine,  is  the  only  publication  of 
its  kind  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States. 


A  year's  subscription  to  history  to- 
day makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  to 
your  friends.  A  specially  designed 
Christmas  card  has  been  produced,  and 
full  particulars  of  this  Gift  Scheme  can 
be  had  from  the  Publisher.  Free  speci- 
men copy  on  request. 

History 

TODAY 

DECEMBER  ISSUE  NOW  ON  SALE 

From  booksellers  and  newsagents  every- 
where, price  2/6,  or  by  subscription,  33 
shillings' $5.00  per  annum,  from  The  Pub- 
lisher, History  Today,  72  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England. 
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LTD. 
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By  appointment  By  Appointment 

Silversmiths  Silversmiths 
To  H.M.  Quefm  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother  To  the  late  King  George  VI 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MaRY 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 

Charles  I 


Wine  Goblet  —  London,  date  1636 
Recorded  maker's  mark  a  Star  over  an  Orb 
Height :  1\  inches.      Weight :  10  ozs.  6  dwts. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 


med  "Crichton" 


On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renown 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,,  LONDON^WJ 


Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

56-58   BRIDGE   STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

and  at  BRAEMAR 


An  important  pair  of  Antique  Yew  Windsor  Arm 
Chairs  of  fine  quality. 


An  Antique  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Cabinet  on  original  stand. 
The  interior  is  finely  fitted  with  small  drawers.  Width  36  inches, 
height  4  feet  8  inches. 


An  Antique  gilt  carved-wood  Console  Table  with  original  finely  grained  grey  marble  top.  At  the 
widest  part  the  table  is  4  feet  6  inches,  and  its  height  is  40  inches. 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  small  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  with  finely  fitted  interior 
It  measures  37  inches  wide  and  38  inches  high. 


A  small  Antique  Sheraton  Rosewood  Writing  Cabinet  withfold 
over  writing-slide  and  finely  fitted  interior.    Extreme  heighi 
46  inches,  width  23.1  inches. 


enth-century  Walnut  Cabinet.  (Originally  fro 
the  Hamilton  Palace  Collection.) 


Bl  APPOINTMENT 

Antiquaries  of  Chinese  art 

TO  THE  LATE  QtTEN  MaRY 


By  Appointment 
antiquaries  of  chinese  works  of  art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHX  SPARKS 

LTD. 

£\)i\u$t  Woxks  of  3rt 


An  exceptionally  fine  Old  Chinese  white  jade  rby ton  with  ru-set-brown  marking?. 
CHIEN  LUNG  PERIOD    :    A.D.  1736-1793.  Height  8^  inches  (including  stand). 


12  8  MOUNT  STREET.  LONDON.  W .  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO   H.M     THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street, 
London,  W.i 

Large  Jar,  with  rouge-de-fer  and  gilt  handles,  decorated  in  enamels  of  the  'famille  rose' 
Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  401 8       Telegrams  :  '  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London'    with  deer  in  a  rocky  landscape,  the  so-called  'Mille  Cerfs'  design.  Seal  mark  in  blue  and 

period  of  Ch'ien  Lung  (A.D.  1736-1795).  Height  17£  inches. 


Henri  Moret 
(1856  1913) 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


S.  RACHAT 


52  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris  8e 


Tel.  AN  J  06.65 


FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D'ART 
CURIOSITIES 
PORCELAIN 
BIBELOTS 


II    i      \N<    •  •!  I  k.  M.inh,  195 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver.  Enamels,  etc. 


VII 


WILDENSTEIN 

PAINTINGS         DRAWINGS  FURNITURE 

by  the  finest  XVlIlth-century  French  Masters 
LONDON 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.i 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  0602 

NEW  YORK  PARIS  BUENOS  AIRES 

19  East  64th  Street  57  rue  la  Boetie  Florida  914 


CENtral  2745 


'  BACCHANTE ' 
Marie  Louise  Elisabeth  Vigee  Le  Brun  (1755-1842) 
Canvas,  44  X  35  inches.  Coll.  Lady  Rolleston.  Exhibited  Salon,  1785. 

See :  W.  H.  Helm,  Vigee  Le  Brun,  her  Life,  her  Works  and  her  Friendships,  p.  187. 

WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  LTD 


12  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923  Cables:  Piaorio,  London 


TO   THE   LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


3 


A  Chippendale  carved  giltwood  Cartel  Clock. 
Movement  by  Richard  Day  of  London.    Height :  2  feet  8  inches. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER   &  SON) 


OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W .  i 


PARK  2679 


BRUSSELS:    13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


A  \TE\Y  OF  DORDRECHT 

FROM  ACROSS  THE  RIVER 
by 

JAN  VAX  GOV  EN 

dated  16+4.  Panel  26  X  40  inches 

e  collection  of  Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED   1 820 


'  Brocklesby  Betty  '  and  Jockey  at  Newmarket 

by 

JOHN  WOOTTON  (c.  1690-1765) 
Canvas  40  X  50  ins.  Signed  with  monogram  '  J.W.' 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 
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DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  2i,  N.Y. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


1719  1752  1730 

1768 


Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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PETER  MONAMY 


1670-1749 


Canvas  26  x  38  inches 


M.  BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

Valuations  Restorations 

Cngltel)  Jfumiture 


A  mahogany  Chippendale  Tallboy  with  Secretaire 

drawer  and  original  handles. 
3  ft.  7  ins.  wide.  6  ft.  0  ins.  high.  1  ft.  9\  ins.  deep. 


Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 
GUILDFORD 


Telephone  5019 


SURREY 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE 

ENGLISH  CERAMIC  CIRCLE 

Copies  of  the  individual  Transactions  Nos.  I— IV  E.P.C. 
and  1-9  E.C.C.  may  be  bought  for  £i  each,  while  copies 
of  No.  10  E.C.C,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  of 
Vol.  3,  Part  I,  and  Parts  II  and  III,  of  the  E.C.C,  recently 
published,  will  cost  £z  each.  Alternatively  the  first  14 
Transactions  may  be  obtained  in  three  Bound  Buckram 
Volumes,  viz.: 

No.  I.  Volume  containing  E.P.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  I  to  IV  at  £5 
No.  I.  Volume  containing  E.C.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  1  to  5  at  £5 
No.  II.  Volume  containing  E.C.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  6  to  10  at  £5 
and  E.C.C.  Transactions  Vol.  3,  Part  I,  unbound 

at  £2 

also  E.C.C.  Transactions  Vol.  3,  Parts  II  and  III, 
unbound  at  £2 

The  sole  distributors  for  the  world,  excluding  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  are: 


Ml  SSRS. 


Ltd. 


Percy  Lund  Humphries  &  Co.. 
12  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i 

For  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada: 

Messrs.  Jas.  A.  Lewis  &  Son,  Inc. 
57  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 
The  E.C.C.  Exhibition  Catalogue,  ig48,  may  be  obtained  from: 
Messrs.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Ltd. 
68-74  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 

at  £6  6s.  c 
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A 


By  Appointment  Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 
to  the  late  King  George  VI 

m 


Interesting  examples  of 
iyth  century  Silver 


Two-handled  silver  gilt  Porringer. 
Maker's  mark:  A  key  between  two  pellets. 
Jackson  P.  130. 
Date  1670. 
Weight  14.20  oz. 

Two-handled  Taster  or  Sweet  Dish. 
Diameter  4}*. 

Maker  G.M.  in  heart  with  bird  under 
Date  1640. 
Weight  4.10  oz. 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Copenhagen  Peg  Tankard 
by  Gregorious  Bastian. 
Date  1672. 
W  eight  25.90  oz. 


Two-handled  silver  Porringer.  Maker  R.N. 
Date  1679.    Weight  5.65  oz. 


Two-handled  Taster.    Diameter  2 J*. 
Maker  Nicholas  Wollaston. 
Date  1657.    Weight  1.50  oz. 

65-169  NEW  BOND  STREET    •    LONDON    ■    W.  i 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  6767 


XVII 


JOHN  HALL  «  CO. 


JEWELLERS 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


<M'c>  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A  CENTURY 


Antique  ^ilber 


1 


AN  EARLY 
GEORGE  III  HAND-PIERCED 
CAKE  BASKET 

Date  1768. 
Weight  35-25  ounces. 
Maker  Henry  Bayley  of  London. 

Price  upon  application. 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER  -£KK- 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


LTD 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFT  W ARE 

REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 


An  exceptionally  small  18th-century  enclosed  oak 
dresser  lower  part. 


181  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Belgravia  3217 
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FROST  &  REED  LTD. 


Established  1808 


1  Venus  and  her  Satellites  1 

by 

W.  Em,  R. A. 

Size  32  x  43  in. 

Exhibited  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Old  Masters,  187S 

An  Outstanding  Work 


4,  New  Bond  Street,  London, W.,  .0  Clare  Street,  Bristol 

^  Cables  :  FROSTREED,  BRISTOL 

Tel. :  Mavfair  2457 

XIX 


LAIN 

TORONTO 


Mary  Cassatt 

Reynolds 
Fantin  Lalour 
Dufy 
Seago 
Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghqff 
Lawrence 
Daubigny 
Choultse 
Cropsey 
Hoppner 
Tissot 

— and  other  important  paintings. 
Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

—opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S  .W.  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 
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TESSIERS 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND 
OBJETS  PART 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET]  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  very  fine  George  I  Walnut  Tallboy  of  a  beautiful  colour 
and  figuring.  Drawers,  front  and  sides  cross-banded  and 
inlaid  with  double  herring-bone.  Circa  1730. 
Height  6  ft.  Width  3  ft.  3  in.  Depth  1  ft.  9  in. 
A  pair  of  elegant  George  I  Side  Chairs  in  mahogany  on 
cabriole  legs,  united  by  stretchers.  The  drcp-in  seats  are 
covered  in  an  Italian  crimson  and  gold  brocatelle.  Circa  1720. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


B  U  I  L  D  1  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T  I  O  N  S 
H  E  A  T  I  N  G 
V  ALUATIONS 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  C  guiSIId*^      "  LYNDHU^TldfL^l?ON  ROad 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone  :  61952 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL 


TELEPHONE  5049 


VALUATIONS 

FOR  PROBATE  AND  INSURANCE 

cnEwJAMSTS  IN  THE  VALUATION  OF  FINE  GOLD  AND 
SILVERWARE,   JEWELS,    ETC.,    INCLUDING  ANTIQUES 

OSBORNE 

HERBERT  WAUTHIER,  FELLOW  OF  THE  VALUERS'  INSTITUTE 

1 17  GOWER  STREET  .  LONDON  .  W.C.I   .  ENGLAND 


de  FRESNES 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


OF  AYRSHIRE 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington   Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

f  Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
mm       FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


€.  &  D.  O'DONOGIIITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 
12   Victoria   Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 
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AGNEW 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43    OLD    BOND    STREET    and    3   ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON,    W.l  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  918S  and  9189 

Telegrams:  "RESEMBLE,  LONDON'  xxm 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


©lb  Cnalfeft  anb 
3fri*f)  <©las& 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


CHELSEA, 
red  anchor  marks 

Circa  1755 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

.l.phon.:  WES,.,„  IM  (Tw„  minutes  ,rom  Hjgh  S{.  Stadon) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 


This  hne-qualitv  Diamond  Sprav  Brooch  of  the 
Louis  X\  1  period  is  part  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  antique  jewellery  displayed  at  '112*. 
A  visit  of  inspection  would  be  appreciated. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jew  ellers 

formerly 
THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
>ILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 


REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  ■  W  .1     TELEPHONE  ■  REGENT  3021 


CIjc  ©lis  $etoter 


•  CHARLES  CASIMIh' 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3      K„si™„  7370 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Museum  Specimen.  A  very  rare  Stuart  tankard-flagon,  touch  mark  No. 
1061,  by  John  Compere,  London,  circa  1690.   The  extreme  height  is  7  J  in. 


Light  right 
where  you 
want  it 


TKKRY 


Whatever  you  do  —  reading,  writing, 
sewing,  ANGLEPOISE,  adjustable  al 
a  finger's  flick,  throws  its  concentrated 
beam  at  any  angle  —  and  stays  put. 
Needs  only  a  25  or  40  watt  bulb. 

Black,  Cream  and  Cream-and-Gold. 
All  Electricians  or  Stores  from  98/4d. 
Send  for  Booklet  to  Dept.  23. 

IT  MOVES  IN 

THE  RIGHT  CIRCLES 

Sole  Makers :  Herbert  terry  &  sons  ltd.,  redditch,  worcs. 
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Anglepoise 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Men 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (.ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


A  rare  George  I  walnut  bookcase,  area  1720.  with  barred  and  glazed  doors. 
The  wood  is  finelv  figured  and  of  beautiful  colour.     The  general  finish 
of  this  bookcase  makes  it  an  outstanding  piece  of  English  craftsmanship. 
Height  7  ft.  11  in.  Width  7  ft.  4  in.  Depth  1  ft.  3  in. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON.  W.i 

Teie-hcr.r:  MivY.r  s.:z-  i-.z  ------ 


BRACHER   <Sl  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  fine  set  of  4  GEORGE  III  Entree  Dishes  by  PAUL  STORR,  1804.    Length:  12  ins.    Weight:  277  ozs.  10  dwts. 

Td  3724       QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS  e* 


1790 


The  Advertiser  has  available  for  Sale  a  pair  of  Georgian  Gilt 
Mirrors,  as  illustrated,  size  11  ft.  9  in.  X  7  ft.  8  in.,  and  a 
third  similar  Mirror  10  ft.  9  in.  X  7  ft.  8  in.  These  mirrors 
were  known  to  have  been  in  Biel  House,  Haddington,  before 
1810.  All  enquiries  and  offers  should  be  made  to  Box  No.  6979, 
the  connoisseur,  28-30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I 
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OMELL  GALLERIES 

22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I  and  9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 

■      .  Hyde  Park  9228/9 


LARGE  and  VARIED 
STOCK  of 
ENGLISH  and 
CONTINENTAL 
PAINTINGS  of  the 
19th  and  20th 
centuries  always 
on  view 


F.  DOMINGO,  1876 

(Spanish,  born  in  Valencia  1842) 

'The  Circus  Artists' 

Panel  23  x  28  inches 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    R  O  N  D    STREET.     W.  1 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 

in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 

Works  of  Art. 
ic  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
•  DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

BERNARD  BLACK 

64  WEST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


Telephone : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55   GREAT   ORM  ON  D  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD  "1  8/10  Bridge  Street, 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC     J        NEW  YORK 
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XXX 


COURT  JEWELLERS 


By  appointment 
H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  IV.i 


By  appointment 
the  late  Queen  Mary 


AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Gold  cigarette  case  enamelled  opalescent  white, 
and  decorated  with  floral  motifs  in  carved  coloured 
golds  with  rose  diamond  mounts  and  thumb- 
piece.  Bearing  the  name  FABERGfi  in  roman 
capitals  indicating  a  piece  made  for  the  English 
market,  together  with  the  gold  mark  72  (equiva- 
lent to  our  18  carat)  and  the  initials  of  the  work- 
master  Henrik  Wigstrom,  who  took  over  the 
workshop  as  chief  workmaster  after  the  death  of 
Michael  Perchin  in  1903.       3§  X  2  X  f  inches. 


Opalescent  white  enamelled  gold,  mother-of- 
pearl,  Brussels  lace  needle-point  fan  with  the 
crowned  monogram  of  Princess  Sofia  Demidoff  in 
rose  diamonds.  Bearing  the  name  of  the  firm  in 
Russian  characters  together  with  the  initials  of 
the  chief  workmaster  Michael  Perchin. 
Length  14  inches. 


XXXI 


BIGGS 

1  f: 


of    MAIDENHEAD  established  1866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


From  left  to  right : 

James  I,  1609.  St.  Matthias  —  Elizabeth,  1562.  St.  James  the  Greater,  with  Pilgrim's  hat  —  Elizabeth,  1598.  St.  Paul  —  Mary  Tudor, 
1553.  St.  Peter  —  James  I,  1610.  St.  Thomas  —  Charles  I,  1632.  St.  James  the  Less  —  James  I,  1618.  St.  Jude 

28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223.  963.  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


MAVON 


PARIS 


Commode  en  marqueterie  de 
branchages  de  bois  de  bout 
sur  fond  et  frisages  de  bois 

de  rose. 
Bronzes  ciseles  et  dores  de 
Duplessis  sur  des  modeles  de 
Delafosse. 
EST  AMPULE 
de  L.  PERID1EZ 
Largeur:  i  m.  2o 
Hauteur:  o  m.  90 
Profondeur:  om.  60 
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'Going  to  School' 
by 

THOMAS  WEBSTER,  R.A. 

Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  1842.    Number  251. 
Panel  size  28  X  42  inches. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address  :  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 

XXXI 


70    SOUTH     AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288  (Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).    Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


FINE  TAPESTRIES. 


*  '  is*  ■4>" 


«L&lfl - 


SAVONNERIE 

and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 


NEEDLEWORK 


4^^pE^^^^S^I«i  BROCADES 


ENGLISH 

and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


MAPLE 


A  corner  of  one  of  our 
extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road 


I    MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l  I 

•8 


MAYFAIR  SHOWROOMS:   5  GRAFTON   STREET,    BOND  STREET,  W.l 

PARIS     AND     BUENOS  AIRES 


^M72 

XXXIV 
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A  very  fine  Adam  Chimneypiece 
of  Statuary  and  Siena  Marbles 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  . 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during  this 
period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art. 
Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  -election  of  old  English  furniture  and 
specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection 
of  decorative  ironwork  and   garden  ornaments  is 


idelv  known. 


T.  CRO«  THER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD..  FULHAM.  LONDON.  S.W.6 
Telephone:  Fulham  I  375-7  Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 
0/soot96BROMPTONRD..KNIGHTSBRIDGE.S.W3Tel:KEN.7388 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  'Mountain'  jade  carving  with  cranes,  deer,  and  other 
longevity  symbols.    Sage  green   with   rust  markings. 
Height  (including  stand)  SJ  inches.    Price  £35. 

Another  of  the  collection  of  18th-  and  19th-century 
Mountain  carvings,  which  may  be  bought  separately. 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  SW.l 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  -  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  Fr.  19. — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph :  Telephone : 

RHONOTEL  22213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


1 


ST.  MORITZ 


BADRUTT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 


Winter  and 
Summer  Season 


Write  to 
Mr.  BADRUTT 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO.  SWITZERLAND 


First-class  Hotel  facing  lake 
Telephone  in  bedrooms. 

Moderate  Terms 


100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Open  the  whole  year  round. 


Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul  Storr, 
Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and  carriage  paid 
including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended  to.  No  silver  duty  on 
antiques.  Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Hox  No.  6q8o. 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by  arrange- 
ment. Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3.  Primrose  3251. 
Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway,  Providence, 
R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Take  up  Watercolour.  Six  famous  artists  teach  you  by  post.  Pupils  of  all  ages 
find  the  course  a  sheer  joy,  easy,  inexpensive.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Art. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free.  Press  Art  School  Ltd.  (Dept.  Con.  5),  Tudor  Hall, 
London,  S.E.23. 

Wanted,  Ancient  Bronzes — Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  Chinese.  Will  buy,  sell,  swap 
Renaissance,  Neapolitan  copies  of  classical  bronzes.  Write  B.  Bernstein,  73-39 
178th  Street,  Elushing,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

To  any  Private  Owner  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  in  possession  of  two  Romneys 
sold  about  1894,  probably  London — Airs.  Thomas  Thnrnhill,  three-quarters,  in  large 
hat;  her  son,  T.  Thnrnhill,  child  in  white  dress  seated  with  dog — or  any  information 
from  a  Public  Art  Gallery  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Mrs.  Thornhill's  great-great- 
granddaughter  in  England.  Box.  No.  6981. 

Canadiana  Wanted:  Pictures,  Maps,  Medals  of  Canadian  interest.  Canadiana 
Gallery,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 
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SLOane  4192 


For  Sale.  Two  F.  Morelli  Oil  Paintings,  I7th-i8th  Century.  No  dealers.  Box  No. 

6982.  

London's  Permanent  Antique  Fair  at  167  Portobello  Road,  W.i  1.  Stalls  from  30s. 
each  Saturday.  Sec,  55  Seymour  Street,  London,  W.I.  AMB.  5566. 
Wanted.  Gold  Snuff-box,  Dublin,  i8os(?)  inscribed  to 'Major  Richard  Alcock,  High 
Sheriff  of  Kilkenny':  50  per  cent,  above  valuation  offered.  H.  W.  Lewis,  7  Stanton 
Road,  Wimbledon,  London,  S.W.20. 

Antique  George  III  Silver-gilt  Cup,  octagonal  body  of  fine  craftsmanship  and 
decoration,  made  by  Henry  Chawner,  A. I).  1795.  Height  9  in.  Weight  40  07..  £100. 
Hicklenton  &  Phillips,  Jewellers  in  the  City  for  half  a  century.  Now  at  Imperial 
Parade,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.4  (Cen.  2745).  

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  sVh 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  zvith  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

FINE  EARLY  SILVER  COFFEE-POTS 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


George  I 
London, 1720 
Joseph  Ward 


Queen  Anne 
London, 1710 
( riihrirl  Sleath 


Queen  Anne 
London, 1711 
Nathaniel  Lock 


ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  IX  1953/54 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.    Price:  £2  10. 

{Volumes  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-53,  are  also 
available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post free. 

published  in  Kunst   und    Technik  Verlag, 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 
sole  agents    ALEC    TIRANTI   LTD,  72 

Charlotte    Street,    London,  W.\ 

(Mus  1 165) 


ate 


FROM 

WOODWORM  &  BEETLE 


Protect  as  you  polish  with  RENTOKIL 
urniture  cream  and  never  worry  about  insects. 
The  natural  colour,  without  stain,  preserves 
the   texture   of  the   wood,   imparting  a 
asting  non-blooming  NATURAL  surface. 


o/v  rue  eome 


RENTOKIL   LTD.,    FETCHAM,    LEATHERHEAD,  SURREY 
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The  illustration  of  this  well-known  room  is  poor,  but  it  is  the  only  one  available 
which  shows  this  woodwork  temporarily  erected  soon  after  it  had  been  taken  down 
from  Poyle  Park  many  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  can  ed  mantelpiece  are  twelve 
pilasters  and  four  angle  pilasters  carved  with  composite  capitals  (the  use  of  the 
Composite  Order  is  typical  of  this  early  period),  two  doors  and  the  original  window 

architraves. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M*  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone:  Western  4623 
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THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


'  Les  meules,  apres-midi  d'ete 
a  Eragny  ' 
Dated  '99  Oil  Painting 

by 

Pissarro 
Size  25f  inches  by  31%  inches 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 

★ 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 
★ 

We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase  old 
fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishings  of  all 
types. 

Handsome  Sheraton  Breakfront  Secretary  Bookcase. 


A    pair   of  PLYMOUTH 
MUSICIAN'S,  decorated  in 
enamel  colours.    Height  5i  ins. 
Period  1770. 


A  similar  pair  in  white  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(Schreiber,  No.  6S3),  illustrated 
Honev.  Old  English  Porcelain, 
Plate  103. 


i&mrtrtt)  O&tUtams  (antiques') 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Telephone  :  EASTBOURNE  780 


OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE.  GROSVENOR  SQUARE.  W.l 

GRO.  1562 


FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 
AND 

CONTEMPORARY  MASTERS 


MARCH  EXHIBITION 
RECENT  PAINTINGS 

By 

SIR  WALTER  FLETCHER 


DAILY  10— 6 


SAT.  10—1 


FOR  SAIjE 

ANTIQUE  VIOLIN,  bearing  the  following  label: 

J  V 

MARCUS  STAINER 

Burgerlicher  Lauten- 

und  Geigenmacher  in  Kufstein 

in  Tiroll  1647. 

^  r 

Offers  to 

R.  COQUELIN,  2  Rue  Jean-Marie  Jego,  PARIS  13c, 

France 

Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LIFE  AND 
WORK  OF  ROBERT  HANCOCK 

By  CYRIL  COOK 

A  companion  volume  to  the  1948  biography  containing  60 
additional  designs  engraved  by  Hancock  for  the  decoration 
of  18th-century  Bow  and  Worcester  Porcelain,  Salt-glazed 
Plates  and  Battersea  Enamels.  Limited  Edition  :  Sixty- 
five  illustrations. 

Price  50/- 

TONBRIDGE  PRINTERS  LTD. 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    FOR.      BOOK.  S« 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps. 

19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    -fr    Open  9-6  (Jncl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorers  to  the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS. 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU.  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.l 

Gerrard  3813 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


HORSEHAIR  SEATINGS 


SEAT  OF 


I  STINCTION 


or 

FURNITURE 


Bold  stripes,  or  rich  yet  subdued  patterns.  Hard  wear  with 
quality  appearance,  according  well  with  the  modern  or  antique, 
and   in  a   wide   range   of  colours  with  black  or  grey  hair. 


JOHN  BOYD  &C0-LTD  CASTLE  CARY 


SOME    R  S  E  T 

TELEPHONE  209 
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'The  Billeting  Order' 

by 

TITO  CONTI 

Canvas  42  X  31  inches 

'A  painter  renowned  for  the  grace  of  his 
figures,  precision  of  design  and  force  of 
colour.'  Benezit  Dictionary 


ITCHELL  GALLERIES 

82  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


Telephone  :  Whitehall  4213 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


Dr.  Wall-pericd  Worcester  yellow-ground  Jug  with  leaf- 
moulded  panels,  decorated  in  puce  camaieu  with  landscapes, 
river  scenes  and  figures  in  Chinese  taste,  the  remainder  with 
sprigs  and  borders  of  Japan  flowers  in  red  and  green  enamels. 
I'l  inches  high. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART 


A  superb  Pre-Columbian  'Priestess'  from 
the  Mayan  area  of  Ancient  Mexico,  6|  ins. 
One  of  a  small  group  of  Mayan  figures. 


ROBERT  L.  STOLPER 

8852  Cynthia  Street,  Los  Angeles  46,  California 

Crestview  5-6431 
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HTHE  GLASS  BLO  WER.  Pliny  relates  the  manner  of  the  discovery  of 
glass;  if  urns,  he  says,  first  made  from  sand  found  in  the  river  Belus;  a 
Phoenician  merchant  ship,  laden  with  mineral  alkali  (now  understood  to  be  some 
preparation  of  soda),  being  driven  on  the  coast,  and  the  crew  going  ashore  for 
provisions,  and  dressing  their  victuals  on  the  sand,  made  use  of  some  lumps  of 
alkali  to  support  their  kettles.  Hence  a  vitrification  of  the  sand  beneath  the  fire 
was  produced,  which  afforded  a  hint  to  the  manufacturer.  The  regular  glass 
manufacture  was  begun  in  England,  in  1557.  Bede  mentions,  that  artificers  skilled 
in  making  glass,  were  brought  over  to  England  in  the  year  674;  glass  windows 
did  not  begin  to  be  used  before  11  So:  Flint-glass  is  made  by  melting,  in  a  very 
strong  fire,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  white  sand,  fifty  pounds  of  red 
lead,  forty  pounds  of  the  purest  pearl-ash,  twenty  pounds  of  nitre  (nitrate  of  pot- 
ash), and  five  ounces  of  magnesia.  When  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  fined,  and 
have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  heat,  part  of  the  melted  matter  is  taken  out  at 
the  end  of  a  hollow  tube,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  which  is  dipped  into  it, 
and  turned  about  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  taken  up;  the  workman  then  rolls  it 
gently  upon  a  piece  of  iron  to  unite  it  more  intimately.  He  then,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate,  blows  through  the  tube  till  the  melted  mass  at  the  extremity 
swells  into  a  bubble;  after  which,  he  again  rolls  it  on  a  smooth  surface  to  polish  it, 
and  repeats  the  blowing  till  the  glass  is  brought  as  near  the  size  and  form  of  the 
vessel  required,  as  he  thinks  necessary. 
(From  The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  1823.) 


Although  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various 
Works  of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national 
heritage  produced  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which 
comes  to  light  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares 
and  so  help  to  piece  together  a  history  of  the  domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying, 
selling  or  collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 

ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  ■   WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  ■  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate 
London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  Abbey  5894 


Two  of  a  set  of  four  carved  oak  Chairs. 

Yorkshire,  17th  century. 

Cf  Figure  7,  page  8,  Age  of  Walnut,  'History  of 
English  Furniture',  Percy  Macquoid,  R.I. 


HOTSPUR 


i4  LOWNDES  STREET 
BELGRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON.  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Sloane  3656 


Walnut  Chest  on  Stand 
^  illiam  &  Mary,  circa  1 700  a.d. 

3  ft.  6  ins.  wide.     5  ft.  6  ins.  high. 


City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 
of  the  financial  times.  This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 
presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 
supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 


*★★★★★★★★*★★★★.  ★ 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


FINANCIAL     TIMES       •     72       COLEMAN     STREET       •       LONDON  E.C.2 
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ANTON  RAPHAEL  MENGS  (1728-1779)  :  THE  MARQUESS  OF  MONTHERMER  :  CANVAS,  96  BY  67 £  IN. 

No.  301  in  the  Burlington  House  Exhibition.    Lent  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  is  here  published. 


^REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


Eighteenth-Century  Paintings 


THE  only  real  way  in  which  the  many  conflicting  forces 
operative  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  can  be  understood  is 
when  all  the  arts  are  seen  as  a  whole.  The  flavour  of  the  age  and 
the  similarities  and  differences  of  its  artists  emerge,  in  fact,  when 
Chelsea  and  Nymphenburg  porcelain,  Hogarth  and  Crespi, 
Giinther  and  Fragonard,  Abildgaard  and  Fuseli,  Chippendale  and 
the  French  maitres  ebenistes  are  placed  side  by  side.  By  avoiding 
the  challenge  which  such  treatment  inevitably  poses,  the  Royal 
Academy  has  limited  the  appeal  of  its  fascinating  exhibition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  decision  to  attempt  a  display  on  an  inter- 
national basis  was  extremely  sensible;  it  helps  to  reveal  some  of 
the  interrelationships  of  a  predominantly  cosmopolitan  era. 

An  historical  approach  to  the  exhibition  would  demand  in  the 
first  place  an  examination  ofWattcau,  whose  style  indicates  some 
of  the  complexities  that  existed  in  the  first  decades  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  His  role  was  to  synthesize  those  currents,  such  as 
the  fete  galante,  which  had  shyly  made  their  appearance  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  taste  began  to  turn  to- 
wards more  elegant  modes;  and  the  difference  between  him  and 
his  fellow  artists  lies  in  intensity  of  feeling  and  range  of  imagina- 
tion. The  exact  nature  of  his  contribution  transpires,  indeed,  only 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
such  as  Gillot  and  Audran.  It  can  be  observed  in  his  unusual  red 
chalk  drawing  Singerie  (National  Museum,  Stockholm),  which 
is  a  sketch  for  a  wall  painting  at  Marly,  for  which  his  master, 
Claude  III  Audran,  also  executed  a  design. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  neither  Watteau's  purely  decora- 
tive work  nor  his  large-scale  compositions,  such  as  the  Embarque- 
ment  pour  Cythere  or  the  Enseigne  de  Gersaint,  are  shown,  only 
those  smaller  works,  where  his  touche  fine  et  legere,  as  Caylus 
termed  it,  appears  at  its  most  perfect.  Yet  even  these  gem-like 
pictures  with  their  subtle  gradations  of  colour,  make  us  aware 
that  his  art  is  essentially  a  triumph  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
imagination  over  the  limitations  of  his  technique,  or  rather,  over 
his  negligent  treatment  of  brushes  and  palette.  These  faults,  to 
which  his  friend  Caylus  drew  attention  in  his  early  biography, 
surely  explain  the  cracked  surface  of  Les  Plaisirs  du  Bal  (Dulwich) 
or  Les  Deux  Cousines  (Marquis  de  Ganay). 

That  Watteau,  whose  technical  brilliance  is  so  vividly  dem- 
onstrated in  his  drawings,  of  which  a  splendid  survey  is  pro- 
vided, should  have  sometimes  faltered  when  turning  to  painting 
remains  mysterious.  One  might  suggest  that  this  hesitation 
arose  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temperament,  were  it  not  the 
case  that  his  most  lyrical  canvases  sprang  from  a  severely  organ- 
ized composition.  His  drawings,  indeed,  formed  the  basis  of  his 
paintings.  One  of  his  achievements,  which  even  appears  from 


BY  DENYS  SUTTON 

this  selection,  is  that  in  his  paintings  each  figure  is  imbued  with 
its  own  relevance,  and  then  connected  with  the  chosen  theme, 
so  that  the  mood  of  the  whole  is  assisted  by  that  of  the  details. 
The  concentrated  imagery  consequently  secured,  which  has  the 
precision  of  an  exactly  rehearsed  theatrical  performance  (where 
spontaneity  is  created  by  discipline),  emphasizes  Watteau's  debt 
not  only  to  the  baroque  ideals  of  Rubens  and  the  Venetians,  but 
to  the  more  precise  planning  of  Ostade. 

If  the  inclusion  of  some  paintings  in  the  exhibition  under  Wat- 
teau's name  remains  an  act  of  faith,  rather  than  of  belief,  the 
chance  of  devoting  further  study  to  Dr.  H.  Halban's  recently 
discovered  Repos  de  Chasse,  which  will  be  remembered  from  the 
French  Landscape  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  is  especially  valu- 
able as  it  permits  some  investigation  of  the  technical  process  of 
the  time.  It  is,  as  well,  one  of  those  tantalizing  works  which 
stress  the  intimate  relationship  that  prevailed  between  Watteau 
and  his  circle.  In  this  connexion,  the  omission  of  drawings  by 
Lancret  is  regrettable,  and  the  refined  study  of  a  melancholy 
man  at  Stockholm  (No.  i)  poses  the  problem  of  differentiating 
between  him  and  Watteau.  The  difficulty  of  exactly  disentangling 
their  hands  is  amply  demonstrated  by  Lord  Spencer's  Hurdy- 
Gurdy  Player;  recently  attributed  by  Madame  Adhemar  to  Lan- 
cret, this  delicious  picture  is  now  correctly  restored  to  Watteau. 

Our  understanding  of  the  concept  of  the  fete  galante  and  the 
connexion  between  the  Watteau  circle  and  Flemish  or  Italian 
painting  would  have  been  increased  by  a  more  generous  selec- 
tion of  Lancret  and  Pater.  Although  such  enchanting  small  paint- 
ings as  Lancret's  La  Malice  (National  Gallery  of  Ireland)  stress 
this  painter's  gentle  interpretation  of  genre,  none  of  his  major 
works,  such  as  the  I'Hiver  l' Attache  du  Patin  at  Stockholm,  are 
present;  and  Pater  stands  only  with  his  military  scenes,  which, 
however,  are  of  excellent  quality  and  include  two,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Arthur  Veil-Picard,  which  are  unrecorded  in  Mile 
Ingcrsoll-Smouse.  But  it  would  have  been  instructive  to  have 
seen  rather  more  of  the  Watteau  circle.  For  the  ramifications 
of  his  influence,  we  must  rely  on  two  paintings  by  Mercier: 
one,  The  Bible  Lesson  (Judge  Hildyard),  was  engraved  by  John 
Faber,  Jnr.1;  the  other,  The  Family  Group  in  the  Garden  at  Belton 
House  (Lord  Brownlow),  suggests  that  the  lovely  drawing  in 
Mr.  John  Bryson's  collection  may  date  from  this  period.  The 
absence  of  prints,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  most  provoking. 

The  general  failure  to  provide  a  selection,  which  would  under- 
line the  complexities  of  the  period,  may  again  be  observed  in  the 
choice  of  portraits.  For  it  is  in  portraiture,  as  much  as  in  any  other 

1  See  R.  Rey,  Quclque  Satellites  de  Watteau,  Paris,  193 1,  p.  84,  Plate  VIII. 
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I.  Nicholas  Lancret.  'Study  of  a  Man.'  National  Museum,  Stock- 
holm. 


department  of  eighteenth-century  art,  that  the  'modernity'  of 
the  period  emerges.  A  theatrical  note,  possibly  a  reflection  of 
one  of  the  baroque  preoccupations,  appears  in  a  series  of  anti- 
realistic  and  'poetical'  portraits,  ranging  from  de  Troy  to  Gains- 
borough in  certain  moods,  but  this  was  paralleled  by  resolute 
summaries  of  individuality  matching  the  implications  of  Locke's 
materialism.  A  residue  of  theatricality  occurred,  however,  in 
naturalistic  portraiture;  in  the  clear  way  in  which  figures  are 
established  in  their  setting,  directly  facing  the  audience,  pre- 
sented, as  it  were,  with  that  'reality'  which  Garrick  or  Baron 
sought  on  the  stage.  The  formal  baroque  state  portrait  was  thus 
translated  into  a  more  human  and  intimate  document;  and  such 
qualities  were  particularly  apparent  in  the  pastel.  It  is  sad  to  find 
that  La  Tour  is  excluded  and  Pcrronneau  represented  only  with 
oils  (of  which  two  arc  extremely  fine)  and  not  with  pastel-a 
medium  in  which  he  excelled.  The  exquisite  shades  of  tone 
achieved  in  his  pastels -the  porcelain  blue  characteristic  of  the  age 
-point  ahead  to  Manet.  Then  again,  a  hint  of  the  fertile  relations 
existing  between  France  and  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  presence  of  Rosalba  Carriera's 
pastels  which  won  such  success  in  the  Palais  Royal  circle. 

The  ebullience  and  penetration  of  eighteenth-century  por- 
traiture, which  distinguishes  many  of  the  paintings  exhibited 
(especially  those  by  Tocque  and  Greuzc)  might  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  inclusion  of  the  sculptors  Roubilliac  and  Pigalle, 
Houdon  and  Messerschmidt.  They  have  the  same  open  accep- 
tance of  life  as  radiates  the  personalities  of  Voltaire  or  Diderot. 


The  problems  of  portrait  painting  at  this  time,  moreover,  only 
really  appear  if  some  indication  is  given  of  the  caricaturist's 
prowess.  But  only  one  Gillray  is  shown,  and  no  Rowlandson. 
Gainsborough  and  Goya,  to  take  only  two  examples,  suggest  the 
difficulty  of  delimitating  the  frontier  between  observation  and 
caricature.  Gainsborough,  for  instance,  could  hover  on  the  verge 
of  exaggeration  in  his  magnificent  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  'castrato  singer  Tendncci  (Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
Birmingham).  On  the  other  hand,  the  shimmering  portrait  of 
Elizabeth,  Viscountess  Folkestone  (Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver 
pool),  (No.  2)  stems  from  an  affectionate  foray  into  human  in- 
vestigation, and  from  an  exercise  in  tonal  painting.  In  his  inter- 
pretations of  old  people,  we  arc  reminded  that  Gainsborough's 
debt  to  Dutch  painting  is  not  only  confined  to  landscapes.  Rem- 
brandt's shadow  haunts  his  imagination  as  it  did  that  of  Reynolds. 
The  absence  of  such  valuable  documents  as  Santerre's  copy  after 
Rembrandt  at  Orleans  fails  to  suggest  this  master's  importance 
for  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Twentieth  Century's  interest  in  psychological  portraiture 
calls  particular  attention  to  men  such  as  the  Austrian  Maul- 
pertsch,  whose  Self-portrait  from  Vienna  (No.  3)  has  a  tormented 
flavour  that  anticipates  Kokoschka.  Those  who  consider 
Reynolds  simply  as  a  talented  if  rather  pompous  master  of  the 
obvious  may  be  equally  surprised  to  find  a  trace  of  mystery  in 
his  early  portraits  otLord  and  Lady  Cathcart  (Earl  Cathcart),  dat- 
ing from  the  1750's,  in  which  the  influence  of  Bologna  as  much 
as  of  Longhi  may  be  discerned.  The  ramifications  of  eighteenth- 
century  portraiture,  moreover,  would  have  been  more  clearly 
charted  if  the  Italians  had  been  better  shown.  Alessandro  Longhi 
is  represented  only  by  a  drawing  of  which  the  attribution  is 
speculative.  Thus  we  miss  that  apotheosis  of  the  Venetian  tradi- 
tion of  portrait  painting  in  which  the  sitters,  seen  full  length 
and  so  differently  from  the  stately  Doges  of  an  earlier  epoch, 
parade  as  actors  in  a  curious  masquerade.  Ghislandi,  that  troubled 
observer  of  youth  and  age,  who  strikes  so  many  undertones,  and 
Giuseppe-Maria  Crespi  are  absent.  Yet  Crespi  remains  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  masters  of  the  age;  blessed  with  a  romantic 
imagination  and  a  realistic  mind,  his  colours  assume  a  sort  of 
liverish  glow.  His  combination  of  realism  and  fantasy  suggests 
that  the  Pirandellian  spirit  is  a  permanent  part  of  Italian  culture. 
His  bizarre  style,  based  on  an  Italian  gloss  of  Rembrandt,  is  a 
timely  reminder  that  the  Eighteenth  Century  produced  not  only 
the  nobly  articulated  'open'  atmosphere  that  characterizes  the 
town-planning  of  London  or  Paris,  the  unfrustratcd  patrons  of  La 
Tour  or  the  vigorous  Lairds  of  Raeburn,  but  a  current  of  masquer- 
ade, paradox  and  irony.  Crespi,  in  the  same  way  as  Hogarth, 
delights  in  fastening  on  the  unusual  and  pungent  angles  of  life,  as 
emerges  from  his  Self-portrait  at  Hartford  (No.  4).  Hogarth  himself 
is  one  of  the  most  hypocritical  of  painters;  slyly  suggesting  that  he 
was  no  more  than  a  jovial,  hard-hitting  John  Bull,  he  was  actually 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  refined  spirits  of  his  time.  His  compo- 
sitions arc  always  accomplished  with  extreme  care,  so  that  the 
undercurrents  of  the  theme  are  revealed.  Consider  only  the  rippl- 
ing contrasts  of  light  and  dark  in  the  array  of  bottles  that  litter 
the  lower  portion  of  the  extraordinary  Drinking  Scene  (Viscount 
Boync),  (No.  5),  in  which  a  group  of  English  gentlemen  perform 
a  ribald  skit  on  the  theme  of  Charity.  It  has  that  eccentric  and  vi- 
vacious touch  which  in  a  more  extreme  form  inspires  the  troubled 
wit  of  Magnasco,  who  is  strangely  absent  from  the  exhibition. 

Hogarth  and  Crespi,  those  lovers  of  the  double-entendre,  shed  a 
further  light  on  the  adventurous  individualism  of  the  period. 
They  are  true  freebooters  of  painting.  The  absence  of  Crespi  can 
be  felt  when  examining  Canaletto  and  Guardi,  as  much  as  Piaz- 
zetta.  Indeed,  the  story  of  eighteenth-century  painting  in  Venice, 
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2.  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.  A.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  c.  1776,  canvas  49  39  in.  (Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver- 
pool). 3.  Anton  Franz  Maulpertsch.  'Self-Portrait,'  c.  1790,  canvas 
46.  36  in.  (  Barockmuseum,  Vienna).  4.  Giuseppe-Maria  Crespi. 
'Self-Portrait'  (Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  Hartford,  Connecticut). 
5.  William  Hogarth.  'Drinking  Scene,'  canvas  40  50  in.  (Vis- 
count Boyne). 
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6.  Francesco  Guardi.  'The  Bacino  di  San  Marco  with  the  Molo  and  Doge's  Palace.'  Canvas,  112  167  in.  Signed  (in  capitals):  FRANCESCO 
GUARDI  F.  The  date  must  be  comparatively  early,  c.  1760  5.  This  and  No.  68  in  the  exhibition  are  by  far  the  largest  known  views  of 
Venice  by  Guardi  (James  de  Rothschild,  Esq.). 


which  was  then  one  of  the  most  pre-eminent  intellectual  centres 
in  Europe,  is  more  complex  than  transpires  from  this  exhibition. 
Not  that  the  vedute  painters,  who  dominate  the  show,  fail  to 
yield  surprises.  The  profusion  of  Canaletto's  output  may  incline 
us  to  dub  him  a  prince  of  pot-boilers:  yet  painting  held  for  him 
more  adventures  than  the  general  run  of  his  accepted  canvases 
indicates.  His  two  intriguing  pictures  of  the  Piazzetta  Looking  to- 
ivards  the  Clock  Tower  and  the  Piazza  and  Porch  of  St.  Marco  ( Her 
Majesty  the  Queen),  which  probably  date  from  173  5-40,  suggest 
his  desire  to  capture  the  painterly  values  of  the  walls  and  invest 
the  scene  with  a  curious  romanticism.  As  a  sort  of  Venetian 
Piranesi  he  so  manipulates  the  perspective  as  to  evoke  the  menac- 
ing quality  that  lurks  behind  the  apparent  gaiety  of  the  city.  He 
catches  the  ebb  and  flow  of  humanity  with  something  of  the 
malicious  enjoyment  of  their  foibles  that  may  be  discerned  in  the 
reports  of  the  secret  agents  of  the  Republic  published  by  Gio- 
vanni Comisso.  Anyone  who  has  stood  in  the  Piazza  at  dawn 
when  a  fresh  troupe  of  actors  occupies  the  stage -the  scavengers 
and  the  returning  night-hawks- will  sense  the  residue  of  manner- 
ist poetry  which  informs  his  work  and  which  still  lingers  in  his 
chosen  place.  Not  only  does  he  ensnare  the  human  drama  of  the 
city,  but  the  dreamy  grey  pattern  that  can  emerge  from  the  duet 
of  water  and  buildings,  or  from  the  silent  intervention  of  the 
scimitar-like  prow  of  a  gondola.  His  delicacy  of  tone  and  radical 
treatment  of  space  substantiate  his  appeal  for  Whistler. 

In  his  London  views,  which  arc  so  admirably  on  parade  at  the 


Royal  Academy,  Canaletto  reveals  his  patient  craftsmanship;  he 
is  ever  ready  to  secure  his  desired  ends,  even  if  to  do  so  he  has 
to  employ  the  ruler.  In  examining  these  vast  panoramas,  which 
exerted  such  influence  on  his  English  contemporaries,  such  as 
Scott  or  Marlow,  his  immense  accomplishment  resides  in  his 
ability  to  fill  the  available  space  with  such  well-regulated  details. 
His  treatment  of  architecture  emphasizes  his  connexion  with  later 
landscape  painters,  such  as  with  Vernet  and  his  two  views  The  Bay, 
Naples  (Lord  Elgin),  and  anticipates  Corot  or  Kobke.  It  remains 
curious,  however,  how  the  masterly  Canaletto  could  evolve  into 
the  journeyman  of  Alnwick  Castle  (Duke  of  Northumberland), 
which  possesses  the  dubious  naivety  of  a  twentieth-century 
primitive,  or  the  facile  decorator  of  the  two  capriccios  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Incidentally,  the  architecture  in  No.  15, 
described  as  reminiscences  of  Palladian  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Viccnza  and  Padua,  can  be  more  exactly  analysed. 
The  composition  shows  a  church  clearly  deriving  from  San  Marco 
at  Venice,  and  a  paraphrase  of  Palazzo  Chiericati  at  Viccnza. 

Whereas  Canaletto  seems  curiously  attracted  by  the  possibility 
of  commenting  on  human  nature,  Guardi  invariably  repulses 
such  encounters.  Even  when  he  adopts  a  theme  with  such  poten- 
tialities, as  in  Pius  VI  Blessing  the  Crowd  in  the  Campo  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  (Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford)  or  the  marvellous  Villa 
Loredan  near  Paesa  (private  collection),  his  eye  is  invariably  capti- 
vated by  scintillating  skirmishes  of  light  or  by  the  opportunities 
of  catching  the  staccato  movement  of  figures.  Indeed,  in  the 
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7-  D.G. Levitski.  'The  Architect  Kokorinov,  1770.'  Originally  in 
the  Kokorinov  Academy,  St.  Petersburg.  (Plate  148  from  'The 
Art  and  Architecture  of  Russia',  G.H.Hamilton  (Penguin  Books). 

latter  picture  he  can  hardly  resist  imbuing  the  terra  firma  with 
that  lilting  movement  found  in  those  of  his  paintings  where 
land  and  water  so  harmoniously  combine.  Guardi  was  inspired 
when  playing  with  the  grey  tints  of  slate-coloured  walls  or  else 
infusing  the  delicate  white  houses  -  as  in  the  Due  de  Talleyrand's 
Venice:  S.  Pietro  di  Castello -with  a  monumentality  that  at  first 
sight  might  seem  at  variance  with  the  small  size  of  the  picture 
itself.  Thus  it  hardly  comes  as  a  surprise  to  discover  him  em- 
barking on  the  two  generous  panoramas  of  the  Bacino  di  San 
Marco  (Mr.  J.  de  Rothschild),  (No.  6),  which  echo  Tintoretto  as 
much  as  Canaletto.  These  paintings  are  more  than  decorations; 
they  stand  out  as  statements  of  the  particular  ambiguity  of  the 
city  when  the  Salute,  across  the  water,  seems  almost  to  dissolve, 
and  the  city  to  quiver  in  anticipation  of  tremendous  things. 

A  problem  aired  by  the  exhibition  and  particularly  raised  by 
the  strong  Venetian  contingent  is  to  determine  how  far  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  dominated  by  France  and  French  art. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was  perhaps  hinted  at  by  the  Marquis 
Caraccioli,  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador  at  Versailles,  when  his 
entertaining  volume  Europe  Francaise  (1777)  was  issued  with  a 
title-page  reading:  Paris,  Lc  Modclc  des  Nations  Etrangeres.  For 
what  was  strikingly  evident  is  that  Paris  became  the  centre  of 
taste  and  of  the  art  market,  where  the  decorative  arts  and  in- 
teriors-the  gracious  and  exquisite  rococo -established  the  mode 
for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  amateurs  of  Germany  and  Russia,  of 
Scandinavia  and  even  of  America,  hastened  to  Paris  to  make  their 
purchases,  sending  home  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  contem- 


porary art;  indeed,  several  of  the  paintings  and  drawings 2 
shown  in  the  exhibition  belonged  to  Count  Tessin,  the  Swedish 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  It  was  typical  of  the  spread  of  French  in- 
fluence that  the  Russian  Court  painter  Levitski,  though  unable  to 
speak  French,  should  adopt  a  Parisian  formula  (No.  7). 

While  acknowledging  the  prime  importance  of  the  French 
contribution,  especially  in  the  world  of  furniture  and  interior  de- 
sign, the  art  of  Italy  must  not  be  under-estimated.  Tiepolo  had 
various  followers  in  Austria  and  Germany;  and  even  in  France 
his  influence  may  be  discerned  in  J.B.Pierre's  The  Flight  into 
Egypt  in  the  church  of  San  Sulpice.  Furthermore,  Pellegrini  was 
operating  in  Paris  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  and  Soli- 
mena  painted  an  Allegory  in  Honour  of  Louis  XIV,  the  sketch  for 
which  is  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

Much  of  the  particular  flavour  of  Italian  eighteenth-century 
painting  can  be  gauged  from  the  sketches  by  Pellegrini,  Carlone, 
Tiepolo  and  Solimena  shown.  But  the  view  is  a  foreshortened 
one,  and  the  richness  of  the  contribution  is  not  really  substan- 
tiated. Tiepolo  has  been  generously  treated,  but  not  so  Francesco 
Solimena,  who  remains  one  of  the  most  fascinating  masters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  a  spokesman  of  the  fluent  colourism  and 
dramatic  handling  of  Naples.  But  he  is  shown  with  only  one 
work,  The  Vision  of  the  Trinity  with  SS.  Philip  Neri  and  Francesca 
Romani  (Ashmolean,  Oxford),  as  the  Judith  and  Holofernes  from 
Abingdon  is  a  copy  after  a  picture  once  in  the  Harrach  Collec- 
tion and  now  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna.  This 
was  actually  last  seen  in  London  in  1930.  Enough  is  present,  how- 
ever, to  show  that,  within  the  framework  of  the  late  baroque  or 
rococo  styles,  distinct  divergences  of  approach  marked  the  two 
countries.  Although  painters  undertook  large-scale  decorations 
in  France,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  general 
trend  was  for  the  artist  to  be  employed  in  designing  for  the  cele- 
brated tapestry  factories.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  painter 
was  still  largely  concerned  with  decoration  for  grand  architec- 
tural settings,  which  forced  him  to  work  out  Ins  project  in  the 
form  of  those  brilliantly  coloured  sketches  that  appeal  so  stronglv 
to  modern  taste.  The  differences  in  treatment  between  a  French 
and  an  Italian  artist  can  be  seen  when  de  Troy's  vivacious  Jason 
and  Medea  (Mr.  F. F. Madan),  painted  in  Rome  in  1742-3  for  the 
first  of  a  series  of  seven  Gobelins  tapestries,  is  compared  with 
Carlone's  sketch  for  part  of  the  ceiling  decoration  of  the  nave  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Asti  (Mr. H.D.Molesworth).  Notwithstanding 
that  the  former  was  executed  in  Rome  and  the  latter  is  the 
work  of  a  pupil  of  the  Frenchman  Poerson,  they  remain  obstin- 
ately representative  of  their  native  traditions,  within  a  cosmo- 
politan idiom. 

Fragonard's  extremely  flushed  colour  often  betrays  Italian 
inspiration,  especially  that  of  Solimena.  His  discovery  of  the  har- 
mony that  can  be  ultimately  achieved  through  the  frank  con- 
trasts of  bright  primary  colours  turns  his  two  compositions  on 
the  theme  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  (M.  Veil-Picard)  into  pre- 
cursors of  Fauvisme.  If  none  of  his  stupendous  bravura  portraits, 
such  as  the  Hubert  Robert  or  the  Saint-Non,  with  their  instan- 
taneous inspiration,  are  included  (the  Man  in  Fancy  Dress  in  a 
private  collection  does  not  show  his  powers),  the  selection  does 
contain  a  number  of  admirable  works:  amongst  others  Mine 
Vcil-Picard's  Le  Rocker,  which  recalls  Morland  and  leads  on  to 
Michel  and  Barye.  Fragonard  is  seen  working  on  a  small  scale, 
infusing  his  paintings  with  a  poignant  shimmer  of  romanticism, 
and  also  elaborating  those  large-scale  'impressionistic'  decora- 
tions that  anticipate  so  much  late-nineteenth-century  French 

2  I.e.,  No.  426  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  'Le  Dessin  francais  dans  les  collections 
du  i8e  Siecle',  at  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  June-July,  1935  (No.  52).  No.  424, 
once  in  the  Spencer  Collection,  appeared  in  the  same  exhibition  as  No.  316. 
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painting,  while  summing  up,  on  the  eve  of  catastrophe,  the 
joie  de  vivre  that  was  to  vanish,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time.  A  major 
place  is  held  by  the  sparkling  Fete  de  St.  Cloud  (Banque  de 
France),  which  was  painted  probably  for  the  Due  de  Penthievre 
as  a  decoration  for  l'hotel  du  Toulouse.  This  effervescent  canvas 
combines  the  observation  of  life-  which  marks  that  Parisian  flaneur 
Gabriel  de  St.  Aubin-with  a  fragrant  colourism,  more  melted 
and  generalized  than  in  the  Rinaldo  pictures,  that  seems  to  echo 
those  cascades  in  the  Villa  d'Este  which  Fragonard  loved  so 
well.  The  catalogue  is  not  very  informative  as  to  the  connexion 
between  the  Fete  de  St.  Cloud  and  the  three  smaller  pictures  with 
identical  themes  -  two  of  which  are  in  the  Burlet  Collection, 
Zurich,  and  one  in  a  French  private  collection.  As  the  finished 
composition  is  evidently  made  up  of  not  altogether  related 
episodes,  it  would  be  valuable  to  know  if  these  are  reduced  ver- 
sions or  preparatory  sketches. 

A  comparison  of  Fragonard's  decoration  with  Tiepolo's  The 
Banquet  of  Cleopatra  (National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne), 
again  reinforces  the  monumental  nature  of  Italian  painting  at 
this  stage.  This  magnificent  composition  dominates  the  central 
gallery  with  its  echoes  of  the  sumptuous  tradition  of  Veronese, 
its  hints  at  the  influence  of  Sebastiano  Ricci,  and  its  suggestion  of 
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8.  Francois  Boucher.  'Apollo  and  the  Nymph  Issa,'  canvas  49 }  X  61 
in.  (Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Tours).  9.  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A. 
'Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,  Philadelphia'  (Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts).  10.  Luis  Menendez.  'Still-Life  with 
Fruit,'  canvas  19       13J  in.  (Mr.  Frederick  Mont,  New  York). 


the  survival  of  the  basic  formalism  of  Carpaccio.  Tiepolo's  fascina- 
tion lies  not  only  in  his  well-known  evocation  of  the  delights  of 
life.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  more  complicated  than  one  might 
suppose.  In  the  series  of  very  late  sketches  for  the  Aranjuez 
altar-pieces  (Count  Seilern)  he  hints  at  the  pathos  of  pleasure  and 
a  melancholy  spirit  surely  broods  in  these  moving  works.  He, 
too,  responded  to  the  stirrings  of  sensibility,  and  in  The  Harnessing 
oj  the  Horses  of  the  Sun  (Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle)  we  are 
reminded  of  the  tormented  world  of  Goya. 

The  exhibition  does  not  altogether  suggest  the  full  range  of 
large-scale  painting  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  emerges  from  the  Salons  or  the  critiques  of  Diderot.  We 
need  to  be  reminded  of  that  tradition  of  religious  and  history 
painting,  which  survived  in  provincial  centres  or  in  the  hands  of 
such  now  unfashionable  men  as  Jouvenet  or  Restout.  Unless  we 
realize  that  this  current  existed  alongside  the  rococo  of  Boucher, 
the  situation  in  France  is  misread.  The  exhibition  serves  a  most 
valuable  purpose,  however,  in  redirecting  attention  to  Boucher. 
The  exquisite  vivacity  of  his  touch  can  be  observed  in  the  two 
grisailles  of  the  Story  of  Psyche  and  the  Toilet  of  Venus  (Dr.E. 
Schapiro),  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1739  and  show 
his  early  freshness  in  the  pink-tinged  greys.  The  generally  high 
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II.  Joseph  Vernet.  'Italian  Seaport  on  a  hazy  Morning,'  canvas  2oi  4X>i  in.  Coll.:  mentioned  in  1761  inventory  of  oictures  at  Felbri 
Hall,  home  of  the  present  owner  (  R.W.  Ketton-Cremer,  Esq.). 


level  of  his  accomplishment- above  all  his  ability  to  establish  a 
clearly  defined  design  -  marks  the  Aurora  and  Cephalus  of  1733 
(Nancy)  and  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  which  was  commissioned  by 
Count  Tessin  as  an  overdoor  for  the  Royal  Palace  at  Stockholm. 
What  is  so  interesting  to  observe  is  that  his  style  did  not  degener- 
ate with  time,  as  is  often  suggested.  On  the  contrary,  the  Apollo 
and  the  Xymph  Issa  (Tours),  (No. 8),  painted  for  Loins  XV  in  1749, 
but  actually  acquired  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  shows  him  at 
the  height  of  his  powers  and  in  command  of  a  golden  melodious 
tone.  In  this  picture  one  wonders  if  Issa  does  not  represent  some 
actress  of  the  period.  Boucher's  originality  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  ravishing  'pointilliste'  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  as 
a  young  woman  (Mr.  J.  de  Rothschild).  This  may  be  a  modello  for 
an  apparently  unrecorded  portrait  and  it  can  be  related  to  an  etch- 
ing described  by  M.  Fenaille  in  his  volume  on  Boucher  (1925)  as 
a  preparation  for  a  coloured  print  and  to  a  portrait  of  Madame 
Bergeret,  where  a  similar  hgure  occurs  in  a  floral  setting. 

Interest  in  Boucher's  decorative  talent  ought  not  to  be  so  ex- 
clusive, however,  as  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  history 
painters,  or  the  neo-classical  movement.  In  this  respect  the  ex- 
hibition does  not  altogether  illustrate  the  alteration  in  mood  that 
occurred  towards  the  middle  of  the  centurv.  In  fact,  what  we 
want  to  know  and  even  to  see  is  what  the  theorist  La  Font  de 
Saint-Yenne  had  precisely  in  mind  when  declaring  that  'the  his- 
tory painter  is  the  only  painter  of  the  soul:  the  others  paint  for 
the  eyes'.  The  results  of  such  proclamations  appear  to  us  as  the 
opposite  of  what  the  theorists  claim.  That  is  why  it  would  be  so 
extremely  interesting  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  works  them- 
selves. One  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  the  impact  on  style  of  the 
Abbe  Le  Blanc's  declaration  of  war  on  the  rococo,  or  of  the  visit 
to  Italy  of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny  and  his  '  Yeux'  as  he  termed 
them -Cochin,  SoufHot  and  Le  Blanc.  We  are  shown,  for  in- 


stance, paintings  of  ruins  by  Pannini  and  Hubert  Robert,3  and  one 
drawing  by  Piranesi,  but  not  the  consequences  of  their  attitude. 
We  are  left  to  infer  a  whole  cultural  tradition  from  the  portraits 
of  Mengs  and  Batoni.  Admittedly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
the  finer  points  of  the  neo-classical  reaction  without  recourse 
to  furniture,  but  an  investigation  of  Franco-British  relations  in 
this  sphere  might  well  substantiate  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball's  views  as 
to  British  influence.  In  any  case,  the  situation  of  the  history 
painters  in  both  England  and  France  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
amined, especially  as  neo-classical  ideals  were  to  have  such 
fruitful  results  in  France.  The  subsequent  course  of  early-nine- 
teenth-century painting  can  hardly  be  charted  unless  we  remem- 
ber that  paintings  such  as  Francis  Wheatley's  The  Volunteers  of 
1780  (National  Gallery  of  Ireland)  were  in  existence.  How,  in 
tact,  did  such  works  compare  with  the  allegorical  paintings  com- 
missioned by  the  Comte  d'Angivillier  in  France;  It  might  be 
argued  that  Benjamin  West,  who  succeeded  Reynolds  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Copley  were  ahead  of  their 
European  contemporaries.  The  combination  of  history  painting, 
nationalism,  romanticism  (as  the  concept  of  the  noble  savage), 
and  neo-classicism  that  marks  West's  Penns  Treaty  with  the  In- 
dians (Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts),  (No.  9),  sums  up  the 
revolutionary  trends  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  In  the  case 
of  Copley  we  have  been  recently  reminded  of  his  possible  in- 
fluence on  Gericault.4 

3  In  the  case  of  Hubert  Robert  (No.  198)  the  catalogue  may  be  expanded:  as  was 
pointed  out  in  Country  Life  (14th  November,  1952),  the  composition  is  a  free  ver- 
sion of  the  Temple  and  Obelisk  at  Paestum ;  and  the  same  scene,  from  the  other 
side,  occurs  in  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina,  Vienna.  Robert's  No.  202  is  related  to 
two  drawings,  one  of  which,  a  Roman  fantasy,  showing  a  bridge,  was  in  the 
Georges  Pannier  Collection;  the  other,  a  sketch  of  a  triumphal  arch,  is  in  the 
Albertina. 

4  Cf.  B.  Nicolson,  'The  Raft,  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject-matter',  in  Tlie 
Burlington  Magazine,  August,  1954.  PP-  241-9. 
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The  taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  antique  so  well  displayed  in 
Zoffany's  celebrated  painting  depicting  Charles  Townley  among 
his  Marbles  of  1790  (Burnley  Art  Gallery),  which  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  Royal  Academy,  can  be  found  by  implication  in  the 
same  artist's  conversation  piece  of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  with  his 
Grandson,  Lawrence  (Marquess  of  Zetland),  where  classical  objets 
d 'art  lie  on  the  mantelpiece.  An  antique  influence  may  be  de- 
tected in  Romney's  group  of  the  Leveson-Gower  Children  (The 
Duke  of  Sutherland),  where  Lady  Anne  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
classical  source.  But  to  understand  the  full  implications  of  this 
surge  of  taste,  which  so  deeply  influenced  England,  we  need  to  see 
the  paintings  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  even  Gavin  Hamilton, 
whose  correspondence  with  Lord  Shelburne  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  expatriate  artist's  self-confident  belief  in  the  relevance  of 
classical  themes  for  a  patron.  That  landscape  painting  and  sport- 
ing pictures  form  a  major  part  of  the  English  contribution  hardly 
requires  emphasis.  But  the  neo-classical  spirit  was  so  pervasive 
that  its  echo  can  be  traced  even  in  such  a  seemingly  naturalistic 
work  as  Stubbs's  Equestrian  Portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musters  (Col. 
J. N.Cha worth-Musters),  where  the  figures  are  silhouetted  as  if 
in  a  classical  frieze.  Faced  with  Stubbs's  Horse  and  Lion,  from 
Liverpool,  we  are  reminded  of  Payne  Knight's  letter  to  Romney, 
written  from  Rome  in  1777:  'There  is  a  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity in  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  especially  those  of  a 
more  savage  kind.  ...  A  fine  horse  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all 
animals,  though  we  fear  nothing  at  all  from  him.'  This  was  a 
concept  that  led  on  to  Delacroix  and  Gericault. 

In  keeping  with  modern  taste,  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
the  still-life  painters  and  to  those  genre  artists  such  as  Lepicie,  who 
seem  to  anticipate  the  intimisme  of  Vuillard  and  Bonnard.  Lepicie 
is  extremely  well  represented  with  such  striking  works  as  The 
Little  Draughtsman  (M.  David-Wcill),  the  sensitive  Portrait  of  a 
Boy  from  The  Hague  (how  right  that  this  picture  should  be  in  the 
Mauritshuis)  and  Le  Lever  de  Fanchon  (St.  Omer).  But  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  catalogue  docs  not  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  latter 
with  the  larger  painting  of  the  same  theme,  once  with  M.  Wil- 
denstein  (see  Pantheon,  1928).  The  juxtaposition  of  the  still-life 
painters  stresses  the  differences  in  temper  that  can  be  discovered 
in  the  interpretations  of  a  so  apparently  related  theme.  Des- 
portes'  Two  Pointers  with  Dead  Game  (Chatsworth),  painted  for 
Lord  Burlington  in  171 3,  is  a  reminder  that  one  strand  of  still-life 
painting  was  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  now  fashionable  concept  of  the  'silent  life  of 
forms'.  Such  sentiments  are  an  expression  of  modern  roman- 
ticism. Furthermore,  it  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  consider 
Oudry's  Le  Canard  Blanc  (Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley)  as 
revealing  humble  reality :  it  is  a  sophisticated  exchange  in  white 
and  grey,  tinged  with  the  rococo  elegance.  In  the  same  way,  one 
hesitates  to  connect  Roland  de  La  Porte  with  Chardin ;  the  approach 
in  the  former's  Pot  Plant  (MM.  Caillcux)  is  quite  different,  and 
resembles  rather  certain  works  by  Bachelier;  that  is  to  say,  its 
purpose  was  more  'decorative'  than  Chardin's.  With  Le  Tcssier, 
Vallayer-Coster  and  Oudry  (whose  painting  represents  a  chair, 
not  a  table),  the  same  decorative  note  is  sounded. 

From  one  point  of  view,  Chardin  may  be  felt  to  stand  out  as 
the  exponent  of  the  new  middle-class  art,  as  the  true  painter 
of  the  honnete  homme.  But  what  counts  in  his  delicate  yet 
virile  still-lifcs  is  that  by  quietly  adopting  a  theme  from  ordinary 
life,  Chardin  consecrated  the  introduction  of  everyday  existence 
into  French  painting:  'In  rooms  where  you  see  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  the  banality  of  others,  the  reflection  of  your  own 
boredom,  Chardin  enters'  (declared  Proust)  'like  light,  giving  to 
each  object  its  colour,  evoking  from  the  eternal  night  that 
shrouded  them  all  the  essence  of  life,  still  or  animated,  with  the 
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meaning  of  its  form,  so  striking  to  the  eye,  so  obscure  to  the 
mind.  Like  the  sleeping  princess  awakened,  everything  is  re- 
stored to  life,  resumes  its  colour,  starts  speaking  to  you,  living, 
enduring.'  The  difference  between  Chardin  and  Mcnendcz,  for 
instance,  is  that  of  the  modern  artist  creating  a  fresh  style  and  a 
retardataire  artist  working  in  an  established  convention  (No.  10): 
and  if  Mcncndez,  whose  appeal  is  undeniable,  were  compared 
with  William  Smith  of  Chichester,  his  limitations  would  appear. 

Here  and  there  the  exhibition  provides  hints  as  to  the  arrival 
of  the  new  consciousness,  or  of  what  we  like  to  call  'the  modern 
world'.  But  a  splendid  opportunity  to  reveal  the  profundities  of 
European  art  at  the  close  of  the  century  has  been  missed.  Some 
idea  of  the  complex  situation  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  which 
would  require  a  long  essay,  may  be  grasped  from  the  inclusion 
of  Wright  of  Derby,  that  fascinating  harbinger  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  whose  work  has  recently  received  sympathetic  and 
sensitive  treatment.  The  point  is,  however,  that  the  signs  of  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  arts  can  be  found  already  by  the  middle  of 
the  century;  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  which  shook  the 
established  order  of  things,  soon  had  its  effect  on  the  arts.  After 
all,  this  was  an  era  of  increasing  sensibility  when  the  hero  in  La 
Nouvelle  Heloise  could  exclaim:  'Oh,  Julie,  what  a  fatal  present 
h  orn  Heaven  is  a  soul  which  feels.  Passion  dissolves  intelligence.' 
The  conflict  between  passion  and  intelligence  is  best  illustrated 
in  Fuscli  or  Blake.  But  the  former  is  represented  by  only  two 
small  paintings,  and  the  latter  not  at  all.  It  must  be  sought  in  the 
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12.  Jacques-Louis  David.  'The  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court'  (Louvre, 
Paris).  13.  Jean-Honore  Fragonard.  'Antiochus  and  Stratonice,' 
canvas  l8|  25^  in.  (Lent  anonymously.)  14.  Francisco  de  Goya. 
'Don  Leandro  Fernandez  de  Moratin,'  canvas  tj\  20I  in.  Painted 
1799.  (Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid.) 


swirling  prints  of  Piranesi,  with  their  amalgam  of  different  cul- 
tures and  sentiments  or  his  Egyptian  manner  which  won  admirers 
as  far  away  as  Stockholm. 

It  is  only  with  the  artist's  reaction  to  nature  that  the  exhibition 
helps  us  to  understand  the  significance  of  what  occurred.  A  re- 
flection of  Diderot's  words:  'If  a  branch  makes  you  feel  an  emo- 
tion in  your  soul,  and  makes  you  draw  in  your  breath,  you  must 
paint  it',  can  be  found  in  the  blue  hazy  watercolours  of  J.R. 
Cozens,  who  infused  the  tradition  of  the  Campagna  with  English 
sentiment.  The  problem  is  sometimes  to  determine  if  a  painting 
such  as  Vernet's  tender  Harbour  Scene  (R.  W.Ketton-Cremer), 
(No.  11),  in  which  the  puff  of  mist  arising  from  the  sea  shrouds 
the  lone  ship,  anticipates  Turner  or  merely  carries  Claude  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  After  all,  what  is  so  interesting  is  that  the 
grand  tradition  of  landscape  painting,  which  triumphed  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  had  its  roots  in  the  im- 
mediate past.  And  if  the  hanging  had  been  more  logical,  there 
would  have  been  a  chance  to  compare  Wilson  and  Moreau, 
Sandby  and  Canaletto.  And  if  men  such  as  Marechal  were  in- 
cluded, we  should  have  some  indication  of  the  attitude  of  French 


draughtsmen  and  watercolourists,  as  well  as  painters  proper,  to 
Nature.  Thus  the  vexed  question  of  the  origins  of  Huet  and 
Delacroix  could  be  investigated. 

It  seems  inexcusable  that  the  exhibition  does  not  contain  at 
any  rate  one  example  of  David's  work,  especially  as  such  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  secure  Vincent's  Portrait  of  a" Albouy-Dazin- 
court  (Marseilles),  which  dates  from  1792,  and  to  represent  Boilly 
with  a  revolutionary  picture  -The  Actor  Chenard  dressed  as  a  Sans- 
culotte (Musee  Carnavalet,  Paris).  If  some  indication  of  the  'revo- 
lutionary style'  is  provided  in  these  two  works,  then  the  century 
should  have  been  rounded  off  by  means  of  a  comparison  be- 
tween David,  follower  of  the  dying  rococo,  and  David,  herald 
of  the  'new  approach.'  The  contrast  of  his  preliminary  sketches 
for  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  and  the  finished  product  (the 
large  static  drawing  in  the  Louvre),  (No.  12),  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  illustrate  his  transformation  of  an  impressionistic  style 
into  an  art  devoted  to  propaganda.  That  we  should  have  been 
given  some  indication  of  these  stylistic  and  spiritual  changes  is  all 
the  more  necessary,  as  Fragonard's  Antiochus  and  Stratonice  (pri- 
vate collection),  (No.  13),  effectively  demonstrates  how  a  theme 
explicitlv  praised  bv  Winckelmann  in  his  Reflexions  sur  V Imitation 
des  Artistes  Grec  ( French  translation  in  1756)  could  be  endowed 
with  an  emotional  fervour  and  radiant  colourism  that  leads  on 
to  Delacroix. 

While  many  later  eighteenth-century  painters  were  deter- 
mined to  burst  the  boundaries  of  their  age,  the  one  artist  who 
appears  to  us  so  modern,  Goya,  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  past. 
His  close  connexion  with  the  Eighteenth  Century  proper  tran- 
spires from  his  designs  for  tapestry,  none  of  which  is  on  view. 
This  is  all  the  more  the  pity,  as  Professor  Roberto  Longhi  has 
recently  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  in  Paragone  Goya's  debt  to 
two  Neapolitans  who  worked  in  Spain,  Giordano  and  Giaquinto ; 
and  the  three  paintings  by  the  latter  on  view,  which  include  the 
sketch  for  a  ceiling  which  may  be  considered  as  an  allegory  on 
the  triumph  of  Spain  over  her  enemies,  recently  bought  by  the 
National  Gallery,  help  to  substantiate  the  point.  Goya's  own 
acknowledgement  of  the  Spanish  tradition  appears  in  his  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  Minister  Francisco  de  Savedra  (Lady  Lee), 
which  at  the  same  time  announces  Manet.  Goya  was  able  to 
infect  such  portraits  as  the  El  Conde  del  Tajo  of  1795  (National 
Gallerv  of  Ireland)  with  the  revolutionary  stability  of  Vincent  or 
David!  But  he  also  possessed  a  feeling  for  the  trembling  con- 
sciousness of  a  limited  human  being,  and  the  Don  Leandro  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin  (Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid), 
(No.  14)  has  the  pathos  of  Chopin.  Yet  with  Goya,  as  with 
David,  the  difficulty  of  exactly  stating  where  one  century  ends 
and  another  begins,  becomes '  evident.  Goya's  savage  reactions 
were  partly  derived  from  his  attachment  to  the  old  order  and  to 
an  innate  conservatism.  His  concern  for  Reason  was  nothing 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  visionary  who 
sees  too  clearly;  his  interest  in  human  features,  as  a  mirror  of  the 
passions,  arose  from  his  concern  for  the  concept  of  ideal  beauty. 
At  a  later  stage,  outside  the  framework  of  this  exhibition,  his 
curiositv  as  to  the  world  of  fantasy  and  dreams -that  preoccupa- 
tion just  hinted  at  in  Tiepolo-led  him  towards  the  clear  light 
of  reason:  'Imagination  deserted  by  reason  begets  impossible 
monsters.  United  with  reason  she  is  the  mother  of  all  the  arts, 
and  the  source  of  their  wonders'  were  Goya's  words.  This  was  a 
view  that  the  eighteenth-century  man  had  helped  to  formulate 
and  which  the  march  of  events,  in  short,  of  progress,  ce  fanal 
obscur,  had  imperilled.  That  this  should  be  so  is  one  of  the 
reasons  whv  the  problems  faced  by  the  late-eighteenth-centurv 
artist,  and  the  solutions  evolved,  intrigue  us  in  the  Twentieth 
Centurv,  when  the  illusion  of  progress  is  once  more  apparent. 
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Italian 
Porcelain : 
A  Brief 
Survey 

BY  ARTHUR  LANE 

(Keeper  of  Ceramics,  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum) 

OUTSIDE  its  country  of  origin,  Italian  porcelain  probably 
means  less  to  the  collector  today  than  it  did  to  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  At  that  time  com- 
paratively little  was  known  about  any  of  the  early  European 
porcelain  factories :  and  those  of  Italy  received  their  share  of  the 
alert  curiosity  with  which  English  collectors  and  pioneer 
writers  on  ceramics  entered  an  unexplored  field.  Sir  William 
Drake's  Notes  on  I  'enetian  Ceramics  (London,  1868)  is  still  valuable 
for  its  compendium  of  documents  drawn  from  the  Venetian 
archives.  We  can  still  glean  curious  and  relevant  information 
from  the  early  editions  of  Chaffers'  Marks  and  Monograms  (1863 
onwards),  and  from  J.  Marryat's  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
(1850,  1857  and  1868).  Marryat  lists  twelve  important  collections 
of  Italian  porcelain  then  in  England,  among  them  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister,  which  included  sixty-eight  Italian 
lots  when  sold  at  Christie's  on  24th  June,  1 871 . 

But  in  study  since  1900  Italy  has  lagged  behind  Germany, 
France  and  England,  whose  native  porcelains  have  attracted  a 
wealth  of  specialist  literature  and  a  well-informed  body  of  opin- 
ion among  collectors.  In  England,  documentary  records  are  few 
and  most  early  porcelain  unmarked.  We  have  nevertheless  made 
good  shift  to  identify  the  work  of  each  factory  and  appreciate  its 
development,  using  the  evidence  of  technique  and  style  drawn 
from  careful  comparison  of  the  objects  themselves.  In  Italy  this 
method  remains  to  be  applied  to  an  essentially  similar  problem. 
The  only  comprehensive  book,  Professor  G.  Morazzoni's  Le 
Porcellane  Italiane  (Milan-Rome,  1935,  very  scarce),  sets  forth  at 
length  the  fruit  of  much  research  among  early  documents.  But 
the  excellent  illustrations  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
their  classification  often  leaves  ground  for  doubt.  The  collector 
thus  remains  perplexed  by  problems  which  will  be  stated,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  solved,  in  the  course  of  the  pages  which  follow. 
It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  they  still  hinder  appreciation  of  wares 
which  have  undeniable  and  eccentric  charm,  however  lacking 
some  may  be  in  the  high  technical  accomplishment  shown  by  the 
best  German  and  French  porcelains. 

Italy  was  the  first  European  country  where  admiration  for  im- 
ported Chinese  porcelain  led  to  practical  results.  We  cannot  now 
identify  any  of  the  'counterfeit  porcelain',  perhaps  of  opaque 


white  glass,  made  at  Venice  in  1470  and  1504:  and  only  the  rec-  II 
ords  remain  of  experiments  with  ceramic  materials  which  I 
followed  at  Ferrara  between  1561  and  1571.  But  the  famous 
Medici  soft-paste  porcelain  of  Florence  can  still  be  admired  today. 
In  his  excellent  monograph  (published  in  1936),  Professor  G. 
Liverani  has  shown  that  its  manufacture  took  place  under  the  I 
active  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I  of  Tuscany  be- 
tween 1575  and  his  death  in  1587.  Of  fifty-nine  recorded  pieces, 
fourteen  arc  still  unlocated  or  incorrectly  identified,  four  are  still  ; 
in  private  possession,  the  rest  in  museums  (including  the  dish 
from  the  Paget  Collection  which  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  for 
-f  1, 1 00  in  1949).  There  is,  of  course,  still  hope  that  some  of  the  I 
missing  pieces  will  turn  up.  They  should  not  be  hard  to  identify;  I 
for  though  the  blue-and-white  painting  may  draw  inspiration 
from  China,  the  Near  East,  or  High  Renaissance  Italy,  the  shapes 
and  the  material  are  unlike  anything  else  (No.  1).  It  would  be  in- 
teresting  to  know  more  about  the  '  Levantine'  who  is  said  to  have  | 
pointed  out  the  secret  of  the  paste-composition.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  he  may  have  worked  in  Turkey  or  Persia,  where 
potters  had  long  made  a  ware  having  some  characteristics  of  soft- 
paste  porcelain.  Two  mysterious  bowls  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  dated  1627  and  1638,  were  made  probably  at  Padua,  L 
independently  of  the  Medici  porcelain.  After  this  the  search  for  | 
porcelain  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in  Italy  until  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  when  a  new  source  of  inspiration  appeared  with 
J. F. Bottger's  epoch-making  discovery  of  'hard  paste'  and  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Saxon  factory  at  Meissen  in  171 1. 

The  Meissen  'secret'  was  betrayed  by  a  goldsmith  named 
Cristoph  Conrad  Hunger,  first  to  Du  Paquier's  factory  in  Vienna 
(founded  171 8),  and  then  to  the  goldsmith  Francesco  Vezzi  of 
I  'enice,  where  Hunger  arrived  late  in  1720.  It  has  been  doubtfully 
assumed  that  this  first  Venetian  factory  may  have  lasted  until 
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I.  Oil  and  vinegar  Flask.  Florence.  Medici  porce- 
lain, 1575-S-.  Height  6  inches.  2.  Teapot.  Venice 
(Vezzi  factory  1.  1-20-7.  -Mark  'Yen'  in  red. 
Height  4;  inches.  3.  Saucer.  Venice  1  Hewelcke 
factory).  Mark  *V*  incised  and  painted  red. 
Diameter  5  inches.  All  three  examples  are  from 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Vezzfs  death  in  1740.  Bi 
by  the  late  Professor  Nine 
that  it  ended  with  fmanci; 
Meissen  in  August  of  tha 


e  elaborately  moulded  reliet- 
r  the  primus-sprays  of  blanc-de- 
the  octagonal  teapots  with  tri- 

io.  2).  The  favourite  chinoiserie 

□t  there  was  a  wide  rang 
often  rather  thick  and  smearv  in  their  application.  The  simple- 
minded  painting  of  fantastic  long-legged  birds,  naturalistic 
flowers,  and  human  figures  in  tancv  dress  will  always  have  a 
particular  appeal  to  those  who  are  moved  by  the  early  struggles 
with  a  new  and  untried  medium.  There  is  in  Vezzi  porcelain  the 
same  strange  and  unpredictable  qualitv  as  in  the  Meissen  and 
Vienna  pieces  of  this  early  date. 

After  Vezzfs  failure  in  1727  the  Venetian  Government, 
anxious  to  promote  trade,  offered  encouragement  to  anvone 
who  would  resume  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  find  raw  materials  in  Italv.  and  no  new  candidates 
appeared  until  1757-8,  w\ 
Hewelcke  and  his  wife.  Th 
from  Meissen  on  the  outb 
experiments,  conducted  fii 
in  Venice  itself,  led  to  a  vt 
services,  all  marked  with  a 
verv  rare  surviving  nieces  2 


was  granted  to  X.F. 
retailers  who  had  fled 
ver.  Years  War.  Their 
d.  from  1761  to  176;. 


lam  with  a  dull  glaze,  and  show  hesitant  but  charming  hgures 
and  landscapes  painted  in  colours  with  purple  shading  (No.  3). 

Meanwhile  Pasquale  Antonibon  had  been  conducting  experi- 
ments at  Le  Xove  near  Bassano.  some  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Venice.  He  was  able  to  offer  samples  in  1762.  and  with 
some  interruptions  porcelain  was  made  at  Le  Nove  until  1825. 
It  is  occasionally  inscribed  'Xove.  but  the  usual  factory-mark 
is  a  star  of  six  or  eight  points.  {This  is  often  confused  with  the 
rather  similar  mark  used  at  Doccia.  which  has.  however,  a  more 
solid  centre.)  The  numerous  unmarked  Le  Nove  wares  and 
figures  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  made  bv  Cozzi  at 
Venice;  for  both  factories,  drawing  their  material  from  the 
Tretto  pics  near  Vicenza.  used  the  same  slighdy  grey  paste  with 
a  shinv.  wet-looking  glaze.  But  on  the  whole  the  Le  Nove  pieces 
show,  within  their  limited  range,  a  greater  originality  and  liveli- 
ness than  the  Venetian.  Some  earlv  tea-  and  coffee-pots,  daring 
from  about  1765—70.  have  dehghtfullv  frivolous  relief-decora- 
tion in  a  curious  variant  of  the  rococo  style  (No.  4).  Sketchily 
drawn  peasants  in  landscape  were  alwavs  favourite  subjects  for 
painted  decoration,  and  after  1780  there  appear  fantastic  build- 
ings and  Oriental  harbour-scenes,  attributed  to  the  painter  Gio- 
vanni Marcon.  A  favourite  shape,  adopted  from  Sevres,  was  a 
fan-shaped  jardiniere  made  in  two  pieces  (No.  5).  The  decoration 
on  these  is  often  framed  in  neo-classical  arabesques  excellently 
painted  in  thick,  upstanding  gold.  The  standard  of  painting  re- 
mained high  between  1801  and  1S25.  when  the  factory  was 
leased  to  Giovanni  Baroni.  whose  name  occasionally  appears  as 
a  mark.  In  this  period,  following  the  Napoleonic  wars,  figures  of 
soldiers  often  appear  in  the  decoration.  The  earlier  Le  Nove 
figures  and  groups  are  hard  to  identifv.  but  after  i~S6  the  chief 
modeller.  Domenico  Bosello.  introduced  a  distinctive  style. 
Subjects  range  from  peasant  figures  and  gentry  in  pairs  to  elab- 
orate mvthological  and  religious  compositions,  such  as  the  De- 
position from  the  Cross  or  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Giants 
(Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum).  The  figures  are  sturdv  in  build. 


4-  Teapot.  Le  Nove,  circa  1765.  Mark  'Nove'  twice  in  relief. 
Height  5|  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  5.  Jardiniere.  Le 
Nove,  circa  1800.  Height  6i  inches.  Bisacco  Palazzi  Collection. 
6.  Group,  Hercules  and  Cerberus.  Le  Nove,  circa  1790.  Mark 'Nove' 
incised.  Height   8]   inches.   Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 


7.  Coffee-pot.  Venice  (Cozzi  Factory).  Circa  1770.  Mark  an  anchor 
in  red.  Height  8|  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  8.  Group. 
Diana  and  Endymion.  Venice  (Cozzi  Factory).  Height  i\  inches. 
Signore  Sandeo  Orsi,  Milan.  9.  Group.  Venus  appearing  to  ./Eneas 
and  Axchates.  Este,  circa  1785.  Height  8  inches.  Turin,  Museo  Civico. 
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with  bullet  heads,  straight  noses,  and  crisp  outstanding  curls 
No.  6).  They  were  mostly  intended  to  stand  on  circular 
pedestals,  often  separately  made. 

The  factory  founded  by  Geminiano  Cozzi  in  Venice,  which 
lasted  from  1764  to  18 12,  benefited  at  the  start  through  workmen 
who  had  deserted  from  Le  Nove,  bringing  with  them  the 
formulae  for  the  paste  and  colours.  The  useful  wares  are  almost 

j  always  marked  with  an  anchor  boldly  painted  in  red,  but  the 
unmarked  figures  and  groups  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  those 
made  in  a  precisely  similar  material  at  Le  Nove.  Queer  handles 
of  overlapping  stems,  and  'pouting'  lips,  are  characteristic  of 
early  Cozzi  wares,  whose  shapes  are  sometimes  encrusted  with 
extravagant  rococo  relief-work.  The  decorations  of  naturalistic 
fruit  and  flowers,  garden  scenes  with  figures  or  topiary,  subjects 
from  the  Italian  Comedy  (No.  7),  and  chinoiseries,  are  painted  in 
rather  thick  glossy  enamels,  whose  colour-schemes  include  a 
piquant  clash  between  emerald-green,  violet,  and  brownish  red 
(browner  than  the  red  treed  at  Doccia).  The  unmarked  figures 
and  groups,  often  left  in  the  white,  are  somewhat  insipid  in  pose 
and  expression  compared  with  those  of  Le  Nove.  They  include 
peasants,  often  grouped  about  a  tree ;  characters  from  the  Italian 
Comedy;  grotesque  squatting  Chinese  dwarfs;  and  mythological 
scenes  such  as  Diana  with  the  sleeping  Endymion  (No.  8).  Some 
fat-faced  figures  of  children  imitate  the  style  of  Sevres  biscuit 

;  porcelain.  The  flesh-tones  are  usually  filled  in  with  opaque 
salmon-pink-not  stippled.  Unpainted  pieces  can  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Doccia  by  their  clear,  glossy  glaze  and 
superior  paste.  The  output  of  the  Cozzi  factory  was  very  large, 
and  it  is  still  the  commonest  of  the  eighteenth-century  Italian 
porcelains. 
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From  Este,  also  in  Venetian  territory,  only  three  pieces  have 
hitherto  been  identified- two  very  fine  large  white  standing 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  formerly  in  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber's  collection  and  recently  acquired  for  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  a  white  cup  at  Sevres.  All  bear  the  incised 
mark  'este',  and  are  of  a  distinctly  yellow  paste.  By  comparison 
of  the  material  and  details  of  modelling  it  is  now  possible  to  add 
to  them  a  series  of  mythological  groups  in  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
miniature  style  (No.  9).  These  were  formerly  attributed  to 
Cozzi  in  Venice.  The  modeller  appears  to  have  been  the  French- 
man Jean-Pierre  Varion,  who  had  worked  at  Vincennes  before 
joining  Antonibon  at  Le  Nove,  and  after  subsequent  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  make  porcelain  of  his  own  at  several  places  in 
Italy  reached  Este  in  1778.  The  factory  there  was  carried  on  by 
his  widow  for  an  unspecified  period  from  1781. 

Another  minor  factory  in  Venetian  territory,  that  run  by  the 
Fontebasso  brothers  at  Treviso  between  about  1800  and  1840, 
made  useful  wares  of  poor  quality  in  a  paste  similar  to  that  used 
by  Cozzi  at  Venice.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  '  Treviso'  or 
the  initials  of  the  makers,  'F.  R'  or  'G.A.F.F.'. 

In  north-west  Italy,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  gave  royal  patronage 
to  a  factory  at  Vinovo  near  Turin  (1776-1820).  It  was  founded  by 
G.  V.Brodel  with  the  help  of  Pierre- Antoine  Hannong,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  had  created  the  famous  faience  and  porce- 
lain-factory at  Strasburg,  and  the  porcelain-factory  at  Franken- 
thal.  Hannong  introduced  in  the  shapes  and  decoration  of  the 
tablewares  and  figures  a  French  idiom  recalling  Strasburg,  which 
persisted  after  his  retirement  in  1780  and  the  assumption  of  con- 
trol by  Dr.  V.  A.Gioanetti.  The  material  used  at  Vinovo  has  a 
pleasant  creamy  tone  and  looks  like  French  soft-paste  porcelain, 
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but  is  actually  an  excellent  hard  paste  containing  magnesite.  It 
is  usually  marked  with  a  'V'  under  a  cross,  or  with  the  cross 
alone.  Flower-branches  in  Strasburg  style,  landscape  vignettes  in 
monochrome,  medallions  set  among  neo-classical  wreaths  and 
fret  borders,  form  rather  conventional  themes  of  decoration,  re- 
sembling those  on  late-cighteenth-century  French  hard-paste 
porcelain.  In  fact,  Vinovo  lacks  a  specifically  Italian  character, 
and  in  spite  of  its  good  taste  and  technical  quality,  is  a  little  un- 
interesting. It  is  very  rare,  but  a  large  collection  can  be  studied  in 
the  Museo  Civico  at  Turin. 

At  Doccia  near  Florence  the  important  factory  founded  in 
1735  by  the  Marchese  Carlo  Ginori  still  survives  to-day.  Its  early 
history  has  been  little  understood,  and  great  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  the  attribution  of  its  wares  to  other  factories.  Recently 
discovered  records  now  being  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
Marchese  Leonardo  Ginori-Lisci  will  greatly  clarify  these  prob- 
lems. The  star  mark  was  not  adopted  until  the  end  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  but  early  pieces  can  be  identified  by  their  so- 
called  masso  bastardo  material- a  hybrid  hard  paste  greyer  than 
any  other,  Italian  porcelain,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  shape  in  firing. 
The  glaze  first  used  was  dull  and  uneven  (unlike  the  glassy 
Venetian  glaze),  and  between  about  1770  and  1790  tin  was  often 
added  to  make  it  white  and  opaque.  Characteristic  of  Doccia  are 


10.  Doccia  Coffee-pot.  Arms  of  Cardinal  Stopprani,  circa  1755. 
Height  11  inches.  Tea-  and  coffee-pots  with  snaky  spouts  and  heavy 
handles  are  characteristic  of  Doccia.  11.  Doccia  bowl  and  stand, 
circa  1770-80.  Diameter  g\  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
These  show  landscapes  with  figures  in  panels  framed  by  feathery 
red,  gold  and  purple  arabesques  imitated  from  Meissen. 


the  tea-  and  coffee-pots  with  snaky  spouts  and  heavy  handles 
(No.  10).  Plant-forms  in  undcrglaze  blue,  curiously  painted 
through  stencils,  are  found  on  early  pieces,  and  heraldry,  natural- 
istic flowers  resembling  those  on  Du  Paquier's  Vienna  porcelain, 
and  figures  in  Oriental  dress  appear  in  very  strong  and  splendid 
enamel  colours.  These  include  a  fiery  iron-red,  purple,  sharp 
emerald-green,  and  broad  patches  of  gilding.  From  about  1760, 
popular  patterns  were  fighting  cockerels  in  red  and  gold,  the 
pseudo-Oriental  flower-design  called  a  tulipano,  and  landscapes 
with  figures  in  panels  (No.  11)  framed  by  feathery  red,  gold  and 
purple  arabesques  (imitated  from  Meissen).  A  milder  colour- 
scheme  introduced  about  1780  included  a  cold  sepia,  dull  green, 
and  rose-pink,  found  especially  on  services  with  figures  and 
birds  in  vignette  landscapes.  Details  arc  often  scratched  in  white 
line  through  the  colour. 

Carlo  Ginori  had  ambitions  to  use  porcelain  for  serious  sculp- 
ture, and  commissioned  models  from  living  masters  besides 
collecting  copies  of  antique  and  Renaissance  masterpieces.  There 
survive  many  remarkably  large  Doccia  porcelain  figures,  groups 
and  bas-reliefs,  whose  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  paste  and  its  liability  to  crack.  Most  interesting  are 
those  which  perpetuate  the  Italian  baroque  style  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century- for  example,  groups  of  the  Virgin  and  angels 
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mourning  the  Dead  Christ  (British  Museum  and  elsewhere). 
The  smaller  and  less  pretentious  figures  are  still  commonly 
attributed  to  Capodimonte,  in  spite  of  their  typically  Doccia 
paste  and  colouring.  Some  very  spirited  Italian  Comedy  figures 
on  square  marbled  bases  (No.  12),  dating  from  1750  to  1770,  have 
large  hands,  small  heads  with  receding  brow  and  chin,  and  iron- 
red  stippling  on  the  flesh-tones  (the  red  often  runs  between  the 
fingers,  with  an  unpleasant  'gory'  effect).  A  series  of  Oriental 
figures  after  Meissen  originals  dates  from  about  1770,  and  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century  belong  the  somewhat  less  attractive 
figures  and  groups  of  peasants  on  high  rockwork  bases  painted 
in  the  colder  colours  found  also  on  useful  wares  of  that  period. 
The  parallel  striations  combed  on  the  rocks  are  a  clue  to  identifi- 
cation when  the  figures  are  left  '111  the  white'. 

Perhaps  the  most  problematic  of  all  Italian  porcelains  are  the 
useful  wares  with  mythological  and  religious  subjects  moulded 
in  low  relief,  often  coloured  (No.  13).  These  pass  under  the  name 
'Capodimonte'  and  are  now  universally  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  fakes.  According  to  Marryat  (writing  in  1857),  the  original 
moulds  had  been  at  Doccia  since  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  it 
was  an  antique  dealer  of  Leghorn  who  first  had  the  idea,  about 
1850,  of  ordering  newy  reproductions  and  passing  them  off  on 
tourists  as  'old  Capodimonte'.  When  this  became  known  at 
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Doccia,  the  factory  itself  joined  in  the  deception,  subsequently 
adding  to  the  reproductions  the  crowned  W"  mark  of  the  Royal 
Factory,  Naples.  To  explain  the  'Capodimonte'  connexion,  a 
story  was  invented,  and  gained  belief,  that  the  moulds  had  been 
acquired  from  Naples.  But  the  recently  discovered  documents 
prove  that  white  or  coloured  wares  with  figure-subjects  in  relief 
(hassorilievi  istoriati)  were  already  being  made  at  Doccia  before 
1757.  The  style  of  the  reliefs  is  indeed  in  keeping  with  that  of 
other  early  Doccia  work  on  a  larger  scale,  and  genuine  pieces  are 
of  typically  Doccia  paste  and  colouring.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  distinguish  original  pieces  from  the  unmarked  reproductions 
made  at  Doccia  about  1850.  It  is  easy  enough  when  the  latter 
bear  the  forged  mark  of  a  crowned  'N'— which  is  also  found  on 
hard-paste  forgeries  made  in  Paris  and  Germany. 

Great  confusion  at  present  surrounds  the  three  royal  factories 
of  the  Bourbon  family  in  Naples  and  Spain.  The  first,  that 
founded  by  the  young  King  Charles  near  the  Capodimonte  Palace 
on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Naples,  lasted  only  from  1 743  till 
1759.  For  in  that  year  Charles  was  called  to  succeed  Ins  half- 
brother,  Ferdinand  VI,  as  King  of  Spain,  and  took  with  him  to 
Madrid  almost  all  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the  factory,  which 
he  re-established  in  the  park  of  Buen  Retiro.  The  Spanish  factory 
operated  from  1760  until  1808,  and  some  of  its  early  productions 
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are  naturally  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  made  at  Capodi- 
monte,  whose  work  it  directly  continued,  using  the  same  factory- 
mark,  the  Bourbon  fleur-de-lis.  King  Charles's  young  son  re- 
mained in  Naples  in  1759,  to  become  King  Ferdinand  IV.  In  1771 
he  revived  the  local  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  a  new  Royal 
Factory,  which  from  temporary  quarters  at  Portici  was  moved  in 
1773  to  a  building  near  the  Royal  Palace  in  Naples  itself.  Here 
it  flourished  until  1806,  when  Ferdinand  fled  to  Palermo  from 
the  Napoleonic  troops.  Under  Joseph  Bonaparte  (1806-8)  and 
Joachim  Murat  (1808-15),  the  factory  was  leased  to  a  French 
commercial  firm  and  rapidly  declined. 

The  name  of  Capodimonte  has  fallen  into  disrepute  through 
its  unfortunate  association  with  the  nineteenth-century  Doccia 
'fakes'.  Collectors  outside  Italy  prefer  to  see  their  pieces  safely 
labelled  "Bucn  Rctiro  .  But  the  extracts  from  the  factory  records 
published  by  Minieri  Riccio  in  1878,  no  less  than  the  style  of  the 
pieces  themselves,  justify  the  re-attribution  to  Capodimonte  of 
almost  all  the  useful  wares  with  the  blue  (or  rarely,  gold)  fleur- 
de-lis  mark  (No.  14).  It  is  known  that  the  Spanish  materials  used 
at  Bucn  Retiro  long  proved  unsuitable  for  useful  wares:  no 
public  sales  took  place  until  1788,  and  the  objects  offered  were 
almost  entirely  ornamental.  In  the  Capodimonte  records,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  frequent  references  from  1744  onwards  to 
tea-  and  coffee-services  painted  with  battles,  landscapes,  sea- 
scapes, flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  which  were  offered  annually  for 
public  sale  from  1745.  The  many  existing  pieces  which  answer 
these  descriptions  resemble  in  shape  the  Meissen  wares  current  in 


the  1730's  and  1740's,  and  show  no  trace  of  the  later  rococo  style. 
Their  material  is  a  beautiful  soft-paste  'frit'  porcelain,  thinner  and 
more  plastic  than  the  French.  It  varies  from  pure  white  to  a 
faintly  yellow  tint.  The  painting  is  stippled  or  drawn  in  fine  hair- 
lines, in  softly  harmonious  colours  dominated  by  grey  and  olive- 
green,  brown,  pale  orange,  and  blue.  Thick  gold  is  used  for 
arabesque  border-patterns  which,  though  simpler,  recall  those 
on  contemporary  German  porcelain.  Some  large,  plain  vases 
with  covers  have  exceptionally  fine  painting  of  flowers  or  figure- 
subjects  (No.  15).  In  shape  they  resemble  the  Meissen  'Augustus 
Rex'  vases,  and  are  doubtless  those  described  in  the  records  as 
'vases  in  the  Saxon  manner'.  Contemporary  with  these  wares, 
and  also  mentioned  in  the  records,  are  the  Capodimonte  figures 
and  groups,  which  often  represent  with  delightful  humour  the 
servants,  fishermen,  street-hawkers  and  other  folk-types  of 
Naples  (No.  16).  With  their  vivid  gestures  and  beautiful  white 
material,  on  which  touches  of  colour  are  sparingly  applied,  these 
are  among  the  most  attractive  of  all  European  porcelain  figures. 
But  the  major  surviving  work  of  the  Capodimonte  factory  is  the 
decoration  of  a  room  now  in  the  Palace  there.  Apart  from  the 
large  mirrors,  the  walls  arc  entirely  covered  with  interlocking 
plaques  of  porcelain,  modelled  in  high  relief;  the  mirrors,  and 
groups  of  Chinese  figures,  are  enclosed  in  ornate  rococo  frames 
lavishly  painted  and  gilt.  The  work  was  carried  out  between 
1757  and  1759.  A  similar  rococo  style  is  found  in  various  orna- 
mental vases  and  figures  whose  attribution  to  Capodimonte  is 
less  certain.  The  first  important  work  done  at  Buen  Rctiro,  be- 
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15.  Some  large,  plain  Capodimonte  Vases  with  covers  have  excep- 
tionally fine  paintings  of  flowers  or  figure-subjects.  This  example 
has  a  blue  fleur-de-lis  mark  and  is  circa  1750.  Height  lOl  inches. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  16.  Capodimonte  Figure  of  a  night- 
watchman.  Mark,  an  impressed  fleur-de-lis.  circa  1750-5.  Height 
6|  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

tween  1760  and  1767.  was  the  decoration  tor  another  "porcelain 
room'  in  the  Palace  at  Aranjuez,  south  of  Madrid.  It  resembles 
the  Capodimonte  room  not  only  in  style,  but  also  in  the  flawless 
quality  ot  the  porcelain,  which  was  almost  certainlv  made  with 
raw  materials  imported  from  Italy.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  same 
extravagant  material  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  more  port- 
able objects,  we  may  never  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  these 
were  made  in  Italy  or  Spain.  But  it  seems  clear  beyond  doubt 
that  from  the  first  the  Capodimonte  factory  was  a  success,  and 
that  Buen  Retiro  did  its  best  work  while  the  original  impulse 
lasted.  Thereafter  the  Spanish  factory  dragged  out  an  unhappy 
existence,  hampered  by  discord  among  the  staff  and  bv  the  un- 
satistactory  nature  of  the  Spanish  materials.  Its  later  work  shows 
a  consequent  loss  of  unit}-  in  artistic  purpose. 

To  distinguish  it  from  Capodimonte,  the  name  "Roval  Fac- 
tory, Naples'  should  be  given  to  the  new  enterprise  started  in 
I77T-  The  monogram  mark  'FRF'  (Fabbrica  Reale  Ferdinandea) 
under  a  crown,  commonly  found  from  the  beginning,  was  ap- 
parently superseded  by  a  crowned  'X'  towards  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Useful  wares  made  in  the  first  ten  vears  are 
of  soft  paste  akin  to  that  of  Capodimonte,  but  much  vellower 
and  often  marred  by  technical  defects.  Their  shapes  and  floral 
decoration  are  in  a  late  and  rather  enervated  rococo  stvle.  But 
after  1 77 1,  under  the  able  directorship  of  Domenico  Venuri,  the 
factory  at  last  found  its  feet.  A  characteristic  neo-classical  stvle 
for  shapes  and  decoration  drew  inspiration  from  the  vessels  and 


17.  Naples.  Royal  Factory,  Plate,  incorporating  the  light  and  grace- 
ful border  which  is  a  characteristic  decoration  of  Naples  porcelain. 
Mark.  ;FRF"  monogram  in  red,  circa  1785.  Diameter  $>:  inches. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  iS.  Naples,  Royal  Factory,  Group 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  in  respectable  bourgeois  dress.  Circa 
1795-1800.  Height  5j  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

wall-paintings  discovered  in  the  local  excavations  at  Herculan- 
eum  and  Pompeii.  King  Ferdinand  ordered  large  services  to  be 
sent  as  diplomatic  gifts  to  foreign  Courts.  One  of  these,  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  China  Museum  at  Windsor  Castle,  was  delivered  to 
King  George  III  in  1787  by  a  Neapolitan  naval  mission.  (It  was 
hoped  that  the  bearers  would  be  given  access  to  secrets  ot  British 
naval  construction.  They  were  admitted  to  Woolwich  and  Dept- 
ford.  but  not  to  Portsmouth.)  The  shaped  pieces  ot  the  Windsor 
service  are  rather  tastelessly  adapted  from  ancient  Greek  or 
Greco-Italian  vases,  careful  reproductions  of  which  are  painted 
on  the  plates.  A  technical  peculiaritv  ot  this  and  other  Neapolitan 
services  ot  similar  date  is  the  opaque  white  tin-glaze  used  to  con- 
ceal the  vellowish  tone  ot  the  paste.  The  reproductions  ot  ancient 
wall-paintings  and  groups  of  peasant  figures  in  regional  dress 
which  form  the  most  characteristic  decoration  on  Naples  porce- 
lain are  especiallv  attractive,  with  their  light  and  graceful  borders 
(No.  17).  There  are  also  some  excellent  figures  and  groups  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  found  in  both  glazed 
and  un glazed  biscuit  porcelain.  They  appear  in  respectable  bour- 
geois dress  (No.  18).  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  changed  that  svmpathv  tor  the  teckless  poor,  which 
lends  such  gaiety  to  the  earlier  figures  made  at  Capodimonte 
under  King  Charles. 

[Examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  illustrated  from  official 
photographs.  Crown  Copyright.  No.  6,  photograph  by  Fine  Art  En- 
gravers Ltd.] 
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Italian  Furniture 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


FROM  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  into  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, Italy  remained  free  of  foreign  influence  and  followed 
her  own  line  of  thought  in  the  sphere  of  art.  This  is  equally  true 
of  furniture  and  cabinet-making.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the 
baroque  period  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  new  trends  in 
other  countries  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  increasing  political  power  of  France,  under  Louis  XIV,  co- 
incided with  a  growing  artistic  influence  which  became  more  and 
more  prominent  and  eventually  won  her  the  leading  position. 
By  this  time  Italy  had  forfeited  her  former  artistic  independence. 

The  study  of  Italian  furniture  shows  how  Italy  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  while  retaining  and  developing  her  own  baroque 
tradition,  came  to  accept  a  new  approach  to  art  from  abroad.  Her 
native  influence,  however,  still  continued  to  contribute  charac- 
teristically to  the  generally  prevailing  style. 

Here,  Venice  should  have  the  first  word,  where  Andrea  Brus- 
tolon  (1662-1732),  in  the  years  1700-1723,  created  his  choicest 
pieces  of  furniture  for  the  palace  of  the  Venetian  patrician,  Pietro 
Venier  di  San  Vio  (today  in  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico,  Venice).1 
This  well-known  suite,  eloquently  baroque  in  style,  shows  no 
trace  of  French  influence  and  its  composition  surpasses  by  far  all 
earlier  conceptions  of  artistic  furniture.  It  is,  above  all,  the  work 
of  a  master  carver  and  sculptor,  and  should  be  accepted  as  such 
(No.  i).2 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  work  is  a  strong  element  of 
realism.  The  usual  structure  of  chairs  is  replaced  by  knotty 
branches,  foliage  and  small  figures,  mostly  Negroes.  It  seems  as 
if  real  branches  are  made  to  serve  as  arm  supports.  The  figures 
are  executed  in  the  minutest  detail :  visible  parts  of  the  body  are 
fasliioned  in  ebony,  the  eyes  are  painted,  and  even  the  texture  of 
the  clothing  has  been  considered.  The  larger  figures  have  inset 
glass  eyes,  standing  out  in  a  brilliant  white  against  the  black 
ebony  faces. 

The  quality  of  this  achievement  best  reveals  the  artistic  trends 
of  a  period  and  a  place:  above  all,  the  exaggerated  splendour  of  a 
heavy  structure  blends  with  a  solemn  display  of  vigour  and  rich- 
ness which  finds  expression  in  the  dynanuc  figures  of  Negro 
slaves  and  the  variety  of  woods  employed.  The  'painterly'  ap- 
proach, typical  of  Venetian  decorative  art,  is  shown  in  the 
variety  of  material,  the  brilliant  treatment  of  the  surface  and 
the  sympathetic  approach  to  the  different  subjects  chosen.  The 
elaborate  treatment  of  figures- their  pose  and  the  skill  employed 
in  the  use  of  so  difficult  a  medium  as  ebony  and  boxwood 
identifies  them  with  the  later  work  of  an  epoch. 

1  G.  Morazzoni,  Mobili  veneziani  del  '700,  Bcstetti  e  Tumminelli,  Milano-Roma- 
Firenze,  1927,  p.  35,  Figs.  14-30;  Giulio  Lorcnzetti,  Ca  Rezzonico,  Vcnezia,  1951, 
pp.  5,  25,  Figs.  104-10. 

2  Two  sets  of  armchairs.  The  larger  ones  of  ebony  and  boxwood  (No  1):  the 
smaller  ones  of  boxwood  with  figurative  detail.  Several  vase  socles  with  Negroes 
(ebony),  mythological  and  other  figures  (boxwood).  Some  life-sized  statues  of 
Negroes  (ebony). 


BY  DR.  FRANZ  WINDISCH-GRAETZ 

Oesterreichisches  Museum  fur  angewandte  Kunst,  Vienna 

As  the  cradle  and  world-centre  of  high  baroque,  Rome  only 
gradually  accustomed  herself  to  the  new  forms  of  art  originating 
from  abroad.  This  is  exemplified  in  Roman  furniture.  The 
carved  and  gilt  Console  Table  in  the  Palazzo  Spada  (No.  2), 
made  during  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  typical  example.3  French  tendencies  to  simplify,  in 
order  to  emphasize,  structural  form,  also  here  provide  the  basic 
theme  and  framework.  Yet  this  again  is  overlaid  by  so  much  dec- 
orative detail:  and  indeed  ornamented  with  sculptured  figure 

3  Ugo  Ojetti,  II  setteceiito  italiano,  Bcstetti  e  Tumminelli,  Milano-Roma,  1932, 
Vol.  2,  Mobili  (Nino  Barbantini),  p.  I,  Fig.  91. 


1.  Armchair,  of  ebony  and  boxwood.  By  Andrea  Brustolon. 
Venetian,  first  quarter  of  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Rezzonico, 
Venice.  2.  Carved,  gilt  Console  Table.  Roman,  first  half  of  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Palazzo  Spada,  Rome.  3.  Carved,  gilt  Console 
Table  with  '  Pietra-dura'  marble  top.  Probably  Neapolitan,  first 
half  of  Eighteenth  Century.  Palais  Harrach,  Vienna. 
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otifs,  which  would  have  long  been  unacceptable  under  -Louis 
IV  and  the  'Regence.  For  the  Romans,  of  course,  this  was  a 
larked  deviation  from  their  usual  love  of  pomp  which  inspired 
lem  to  use  huge  scrolls,  twisted  bands  and  creepers  in  their 
ucco  motifs  for  furniture  and  architectural  ornamentation. 
In  a  more  determined  effort  to  follow  French  ideas,  furniture 
esigns  reflected  a  curiously  vague  compromise.  The  usual  tradi- 
onal  form  was  modified,  and  through  its  general  massiveness 
;11  short  of  the  ideal.4 

Naples  and  Genoa,  however,  were  more  receptive  to  French 
imulus  and  were  better  able  to  blend  their  ideas  with  a  local 
air  for  vigorous  sculpture.  The  illustration  (No.  3)  shows  a 
Console  Table  in  the  Palais  Harrach  in  Vienna,3  probably  Nea- 
>olitan.  Here  the  structure  is  more  clearly  defined  than  in  Rome. 
All  the  same,  its  weight  and  lavishness  bear  no  resemblance  to 
1:rench  ornamentation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  elabora- 
ion  of  the  feet  and  the  magnificent '  Pietra-dura'  marble  top.  The 
:ich  incrustation  of  these  marbles  is  typical  of  the  contribution 
b|  Florence  and  Tuscany  to  the  decorative  style  of  the  Italian 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  sober,  classical  conceptions  of  this 

I  Ex  Commode  from  Rome  (?),  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Palazzo  Pitti, 
iflorence;  Ojetti,  Settecento,  p.  3,  Fig.  181. 

Belongs  to  three  similar  specimens.  It  is  believed  that  Alois  Thomas  Count  Har- 
ifach,  Viceroy  of  Naples  (1728-33),  brought  these  to  Vienna  after  his  regentship. 


town  and  region  showed  no  inclination  to  adopt  the  frivolous 
character  and  'Capricci'  of  the  century.  But  there  is  no  point 
in  dwelling  on  this  district,  since  it  produced  no  characteristic 
achievement. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  artistic  furniture  can 
well  be  illustrated  again  with  reference  to  the  Venetian  contribu- 
tion. We  shall  see  that  the  general  'feel'  of  baroque  was  still  in 
evidence  here  during  the  advanced  period  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Throne  of  Pius  VI 6  (Palazzo  Rezzonico),  (No.  4),  of  this 
period,  shows  essentially  the  same  characteristics  as  Brustolon's 
fantastic  palace  suite.  On  the  surface,  the  wealth  of  sculptural 
motijs  appears  to  be  relatively  conventional.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  the  decorative  detail  unmistakably  reveals  new 
principles  of  form  and  an  impending  change  of  style.  The  orna- 
mentation no  longer  displays  great  sweeping  forms,  common  to 
baroque,  which,  however  varied,  always  flowed  in  continuous 
movement.  Now  the  decor  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  separate 
pieces.  Unlike  the  coherent  forms  of  baroque,  different  motifs, 
architectural,  naturalistic  and  figure  ornaments,  follow  each 
other  in  succession,  facing  each  other  or  reversed,  thus  resulting 
in  a  conglomeration  of  decorative  forms.  The  descriptive  treat- 
ment of  little  figures  and  their  relative  poses  is  similar  to  the 
work  of  Brustolon,  but  in  an  even  more  extravagant  style.  In 
other  words,  all  this  leads  up  to  the  birth  of  rococo. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Console  Table  7  (Palazzo  Rezzonico), 
(No.  5),  where  the  construction  of  a  normally  rigid  form  flows 
into  a  softer  outline,  and  the  decorative  treatment  of  every  con- 
ceivable shell  ornamentation  reveals  the  trend  towards  rococo: 
it  requires  only  a  short  but  decisive  step  further.  For  this  enchant- 
ing table,  with  its  nereids,  putti,  trophies  and  drapery,  etc., 
merely  represents  a  phase  of  baroque. 

There  can  be  no  talk  of  rococo  until  the  flowing  contours  are 
merged  with  the  abstract  ornamentation  of  rocaille.  Only  the 
unconventional  idea  expressed  in  rocaille  (the  word  from  which 
rococo  derives),  that  curious  anomaly  of  shells,  rocks,  surging 
breakers  and  fans,  is  capable  of  achieving  the  desired  variety  of 
movement,  which  explains  why  the  word  was  introduced.  Since 
it  exhibits  only  an  anticipatory  expression,  the  console  table  is 
not  yet  in  the  pure  style  of  rococo. 

This  style  is  definitely  reached  in  a  mirror,  which  is  another 
showpiece  in  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico.8  There,  rocaille  is  employed 
in  full  measure  and  in  a  variety  of  combinations.  The  contem- 
porary artist  could  only  rarely  dispense  with  either  figure  or 
subject  motif,  and  so  is  found  indulging  in  a  variety  of  figures  of 
the  Virtues,  symbols  and  other  accessories,  in  fascinating  contrast 
to  the  decorative  effect  of  rocaille  framing. 

This  masterpiece  of  carving  is,  indeed,  appropriately  ascribed 
to  Antonio  Corradini  (late  Seventeenth  Century- 1752), 9  who 
was  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  Signoria  in  Venice,10  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  century.  Extremely  versatile,  he  delighted 
in  figurative  subjects:  veiled  faces,  for  example,  such  as  the  por- 
trayal of '  Faith'  in  this  frame.  He  thus  shows  himself  to  be  a  late 
successor  of  Bernini's. 

These  important  pieces  of  Italian  decorative  furniture  have 
been  discussed  in  some  detail  in  order  to  convey  their  significant 
relationship  to  the  development  of  European  furniture  design: 

6  Lorenzetti,  Rezzonico,  p.  16,  Fig.  112;  Morazzoni,  Mobili,  p.  45,  Fig.  66  (there 
still  mentioned  as  being  in  the  Civico  Museo  Correr,  Venice). 

7  Morazzoni,  Mobili,  p.  44,  Figs.  49-51,  gives  details  (there  still  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  collection  of  Conte  L.Dona  Dalle  Rose). 

8  Ojetti,  Settecento,  Figs.  243-6. 

9  Lorenzetti,  Rezzonico,  pp.  16  ff.,  Fig.  115. 

10  Thieme-Becker,  AUgemeines Lexikon  der  bildenden  Kiinstler,  Vol.  7,  1912,  p.  45s. 
He  also  executed  carvings  for  a  new  State  vessel  ('Bucintoro'). 


France  could  never  have  conceived  her  widely  acclaimed  rococo 
if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  those  examples  of  Italian  original- 
ity of  ornamental  treatment,  produced  during  the  later  baroque 
period.  Once  again,  the  new  impulse  came  from  the  Italian, 
even  if  the  new  ideas  were  expressed  in  an  outmoded  baroque 
fashion. 

The  achievements  of  the  French  artists  were  all  the  more  re- 
markable for  their  skill  in  adapting  Italian  novelties  to  French 
conceptions  of  art.  Moreover,  it  was  the  French- and  not  the 
Italians-who  then  introduced  an  entirely  different  approach, 
and  a  new  style  which- corresponding  to  French  influence  in 
Europe- gained  ground  in  Italy  as  it  spread  its  roots  to  every 
other  country.  So,  surprisingly  enough,  the  style  returned  to  its 
birthplace,  only  to  be  received  again  as  something  foreign,  and 
then  developed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  discussing  Italian  rococo  furniture,  one's  first  thought  is  of 
Venice.  Here  were  certainly  produced  the  most  original  crea- 
tions in  this  decorative  art,  as  a  visit  to  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico 
(Museo  del  Settecento)  and  the  Pinacoteca  Querini  Stampalia 
will  show.  There  the  whole  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  come  to  life. 


4.  The  carved,  gilt  Throne  of  Pius  VI.  Venetian,  second  quarter  of 
Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Rezzonico,  Venice.  This  shows  essen- 
tially the  same  characteristics  as  Brustolon's  fantastic  palace  suite. 


Rococo  was  nowhere  more  exquisitely  expressed  than  in  the 
colourful,  artistic  delicacy,  and  the  delight  in  sculptural  detail, 
peculiar  to  Venetian  rococo.  The  outline  and  the  construction 
exhibit  a  radical  change  due  to  French  influence.  But  the  dec- 
orative treatment  is  varied  by  the  more  temperamental  taste  of 
the  ' Serenissima '. 

This  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  painted  commode  (No.  6),  of 
about  1750,  where  the  French  style  asserts  itself  in  the  smooth, 
curvilinear  form.  Each  ornament  contributes  to  an  easy  rhythm 
without  disturbing  the  pleasing  intimacy  and  feminine  elegance 
of  an  harmonious  whole :  an  obvious  contrast  to  all  later  baroque 
compositions. 

The  background  tone  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  in  one  colour, 
yellow  lacquer,  blending  with  the  hues  of  painted  flowers  some- 
times rendered  in  true  natural  colours  or  in  monochrome.  Only 
the  carved,  gilt  ornamentation  serves  to  emphasize  the  structure 
where  accentuation  is  required,  thus  keying  all  the  hues  and 
forms  into  a  charming  balance. 

The  same  features  are  distinguishable  in  chairs  (No.  7),  where, 
above  all,  the  new  principles  of  comfort  combine  practical  use 
with  elegance  of  line.  Here,  too,  decorative  effects  produce  the 
same  result,  just  as  relief  and  gold  serve  to  set  off  structure  and 
outline.  The  natural  ease  of  the  whole  effect  is  seen  at  a  glance. 
With  baroque  furniture,  nothing  was  as  conclusive.  There, 
everything  was  subordinated  to  effect. 

Of  course,  there  were  innumerable  interim  stages  between 
baroque  and  rococo.  To  the  end  there  lingered  a  certain  brilliant 
sumptuousness  (No.  8),  but  a  sumptuousness  full  of  charm.  Only 
extensive  gilding  and  the  high  arm  supports  are  reminiscent  of 
the  ceremonious  pomp  of  the  earlier  style.11 

Venice  was  a  town  of  merchants,  and  as  such  was  under  the 
influence  of  her  far-flung  trade  connexions.  There,  too  (as  in  the 
whole  of  Italy),  are  found  not  only  upholstered  chairs  fashioned 
after  French  designs,  but  also  the  carved  ribband-backs  derived 
from  designs  of  English  and  Dutch  origin  (Nos.  7  and  the  rarer 
9).  But  the  English  linear  and  surface  treatment  is  here  converted 
into  a  solid,  sculptural  mould  which  may  be  either  painted, 
gilded  (in  the  case  of  softwood)  or  of  polished  walnut. 

The  following  characteristics  are  typical  of  Italian  chairs: 
daintiness,  a  high,  broad  back,  and  curved,  frail  arm  supports, 
often  joined  to  the  back  at  an  unusually  high  angle  and  in  a  hard, 
abrupt  maimer.  The  latter  (as  in  No.  9)  was  adapted  from  the 
English.12  The  high  arm  joints  were  still  popular  during  the 
early  classicism  of  Louis  XVI. 

Another  example  of  foreign  influence  is  the  tall  secretaire,  also 
called  'bureau-trumeau  (No.  10),  where,  as  the  name  implies,  two 
pieces  of  furniture  common  in  France  are  combined  in  one.  The 
shape  is  quite  often  borrowed  from  the  Dutch.  The  one  in  the 
Palazzo  Rezzonico  is  exceptionally  large.13  Different  parts  of  the 
structure  are  irregularly  joined  together,  resulting  in  a  massive, 
complex  design.  The  upper  section  is  an  imitation  of  cupboards 
common  in  the  Northern  Alps  (or  of  the  French  'trumeau'),  al- 
most non-existent  in  Italy.  The  practical  purpose  is  seen  in  the 
choice  of  shelves  and  pigeon-holes,  etc. 

Venetian  lacquer  paintings  and  chinoiserie  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  The  famous  Green  Apartment  in  the  Palazzo  Rez- 
zonico contains  a  suite  of  thirty  different  pieces  of  furniture  (No. 

11  Lorenzetti,  Rezzonico,  p.  13,  Fig.  117. 

12  In  the  Oesterreichisches  Museum  ftir  angewandte  Kunst,  in  Vienna.  The  upholstery 
is  of  later  date.  Red  silk.  Executed  for  Emperor  Maximilian  I  of  Mexico.  Em- 
broidered initials  MI  M  with  crown  and  the  Emperor's  motto:  Equidad  en  la 
Justicia  and  the  Mexican  coat-of-arms.  The  furniture  (settee  and  armchairs)  come 
from  the  Schloss  Miramare,  near  Trieste.  For  English  examples,  see  The  English 
Chair  (M.  Harris  &  Sons),  London,  1948,  Fig.  27B. 

13  Lorenzetti,  Rezzonico,  p.  18,  Fig.  m. 
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).14  Their  gold  paintings  on  green  backgrounds  portray  a  play- 
mood  of  scenes  in  a  veritable  fairyland.  The  brilliancy  of  pure 
Id  is  accentuated  by  an  occasional  application  of  minutelv 
reliefs.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  more  enchanting, 
artistic  quality  ot  the  designs  or  the  technical  precision  of  the 
cquer  paintings.  Unfortunately,  as  so  often  with  similar  works 
f  art,  the  name  of  the  master  craftsman  who  constructed  this 
le  is  not  known. 

Apart  from  this  gpld-chirwiserie,  tempera  colours  were  also 
sed  for  similar  motifs  on  furniture  and  other  articles  of  use.  Even 
jme  of  the  celebrated  artists  ('pittori')  did  not  think  it  beneath 
to  undertake  such  work  and.  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
uild  of  furniture  painters  {'depentori').  availed  themselves  of  this 
tiedium.  The  well-known  swing  doors  in  the  Palazzo  Rez- 
ionico  15  were  done  in  this  manner.  There  is  a  tradition  that  they 
vere  made  for  this  palace  bv  the  ioint  efforts  of  Gian  Battista 
•Ciepolo  and  his  son  Gian  Domenico.  which  is  sufficiently  con- 
irmed  bv  the  charming  ingenuity  and  high  quality  of  the  de- 
signs and  colour  rendering. 

:  Other  favourite  motifs  for  furniture  decoration  were  taken  from 
stints  of  little  figures,  landscape  ieatures  and  flowers,  etc.,  which 
lacquered  and  painted.1'  The  "depentor'  would  use  this 
od  to  accelerate  his  work,  as  lacquer  painting  requires  time 
care.  The  same  technique  was  favoured  all  through  the 
o  period  and  during  the  early  classicism  of  Louis  XVI. 
In  those  davs  ever\Thing  capricious  and  original  was  in  the 
dant  in  all  forms  of  art,  life  and  fashion.  Even.-  luxury  which 
eir  enormous  wealth  could  provide  was  available  to  the 
^enetian  patricians  whose  cosmopolitan  outlook  set  the  tone  of 
Ln  eccentric  mode  of  life.  The  atmosphere  of  this  society  lent 
itself  admirablv  to  the  happy  development  ot  Venetian  rococo 

11  Originally  in  the  Palazzo  Calbo-Crotta.  this  was  transferred  to  the  Ca'  Rez- 
tonico  with  the  original  mural  decoration.  Upholstery  and  wallpaper  are  in  keep- 
ng:  the  silk  is  patterned  with  bunches  of  flowers  and  dark  green  roaalk  (see  Ojetti, 
Setucemo,  Fig.  321;  parts  of  the  suite  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  50,  104,  157,  188). 
14  Lorenzerd.  Lacche,  p.  50.  Figs.  13S-40. 

l*  Morazzoni,  Mobili,  p.  23.  The  prints  by  Marco  Ricci  (1676-1729),  painter  and 
ctrhfT  of  romantic  scenery  and  rural  Capricri,  were  frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose; Francesco  Zuccarelli's  (1702-88)  Arcadian  genre  paintings  were  greatly 
fkroored,  and  so  were  those  of  Giuseppe  Zais  (1-09-84').  who  also  distinguished 
himself  in  similar  genre  painnrLErs. 


furniture.  The  same  atmosphere  transfuses  the  pictures  of 
Francesco  Guardi  (1712-93)  and  Pietro  Longhi  (1702-86),  and 
is  reflected  in  the  charming,  handsome  faces  of  the  portraits  of 
Rosalba  Camera  (1675-175  7). 

It  required,  however,  more  than  a  flourishing  artistic  climate 
to  produce  the  standard  of  decorative  art  which  was  achieved  by 
Venetian  artists  at  that  rime.  It  was,  above  alL  the  superlative 
craftsmanship  ot  Giovanni  Battista  Piazetta  (1682-1754),  Gian 
Battista  Tiepolo  (1696- 1770)  and  his  son  Gian  Domenico  (1727— 
1 804)  that  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  art  of  the 
late  baroque  and  the  Eighteenth  Centurv. 

As  alwavs  happens  during  the  latter  period  of  a  style,  it  was 
the  painters  who  assumed  the  leading  position,  and  it  was  onlv 
to  be  expected  that  their  influence  should  also  be  reflected  in  the 
decorative  sphere  of  art.  The  brush  was  the  onlv  medium  that 
could  obtain  such  a  delicate  effect.  It  offered  far  more  possibilities 
than  the  coarser,  sharper  designs  of  marquetrv  could  produce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  French  furniture  is  more  beautiful.  But 
the  Venetian  designs  are  more  true  to  life :  and  there  is  something 
bright  and  warm  about  them  Even  their  little  untidinesses  and 
irregularities  are  more  attractive  than  the  precision  of  the  French, 
or  its  imitation  in  Italian  furniture  designs. 

How  far  French  influence  affected  other  parts  of  Italv  is  shown 
in  the  commode  (No.  12)  from  Naples.17  Here  French  ideas 
reveal  themselves  in  the  marquetrv  and  the  bronze  mounts: 
though  in  a  much  more  modest  application.  The  high  qualitv  of 
French  Court  furniture  can  hardly  ever  be  achieved.  The  chiselled 
bronze  mount  framing  the  marble  top  is  typical  of  Neapolitan 
craftsmanship. 

In  Italy  it  was  rare  for  a  craftsman  to  emerge  from  anonymity. 
It  happened  about  the  middle  ot  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
characteristically  enough  in  Piedmont,  where  French  ideas  were 
also  firmly  represented.  Pietro  Piffetti  (1700-77),  first  known  in 
Rome,15  was  emploved  at  the  Court  in  Turin  as  an  ebenistc  from 

17  Since  the  War  of  Polish  Succession  (Peace  of  Vienna.  1738)  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which  explains 
their  relations  with  Paris. 

1S  Comte  Francois  de  Salverte,  Les  Ebcmstes  du  Xlllle  sieck^  Paris,  Lcs  Editions 
d" jn  ei  d'Hincire.  1934.  p.  244:  Guido  Marangoni,  Siorij  delF  arredomcnio  {1500- 
1S50),  Societa  Editrice  Libraria.  Milano,  1952.  pp.  142  jf. 


5.  Carved,  gilt  Console  Table  which,  with  its  putti,  trophies  and 
drapery,  represents  an  enchanting  phase  of  Baroque.  Venetian, 
second  quarter  of  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Rezzonico.  Venice. 


6.  Painted,  lacquered  Commode,  yellow  with  multi-coloured 
flowers.  Here  the  French  style  asserts  itself  in  the  smooth,  curvi- 
linear form. Venetian,  mid  XVTJIth Cent.  Palazzo  Rezzonico.  Venice. 
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7.  Painted,  lacquered  Armchair,  yellow  with  rose-violet  ornamen- 
tation. Venetian,  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Pinacoteca 
Querini  Stampalia,  Venice.  8.  Carved,  gilt  Settee  with  embroidered 
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silk.  Venetian,  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Rez- 
zonico,  Venice.  9.  Small  Armchair.  Venetian,  circa  1760.  Note  the 
somewhat  frail  arm  supports,  joined  to  the  back  at  an  unusually  high 
angle.  Oesterreichisches  Museum  fur  angewandte  Kunst,  Vienna. 
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10  (Left).  Tall  Secretaire  (also  called  'bureau-trumeau').  with  walnut  scrolls.  Venetian,  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Rez- 
zonico,  Venice,  n  (Above).  Lacquer  Commode,  gold  on  green  background.  Venetian,  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo 
Rezzonico,  Venice,  where  this  piece  stands  in  the  famous  Green  Apartment  with  a  suite  of  thirty  different  pieces  of  furniture. 


173 1.  His  art  is  in  keeping  with  the  cultural  level  of  Piedmont, 
where  French  and  Italian  influence  cut  across  one  another.  In 
ornamental  composition  he  strictly  adheres  to  his  French  ideal. 
The  little  table  in  Turin  (No.  13),  produced  during  his  early 
period  at  the  Court,  is  decorated  with  naturalistic  motifs,  cross- 
bands  of  veneer  (lattice- work  on  the  table-top),  typical  of  the 
French  'Regence'.  Not  content  with  these,  he  also  uses  figure 
motifs  tor  little  allegorical  scenes  on  a  brittle  structure  which 
reveals  his  native  tendency  to  choose  too  fragile  a  material,  such 
as  ivory  and  mother  of  pearl,  with  rare  woods,  and  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  bronze  ornamentation  (boulle)  common  in  France. 
Finally,  the  combination  of  ebony,  carved  ivory  and  mother  of 
pearl  becomes  typical  ot  his  technique.  Like  all  celebrated  French 
craftsmen,  he  cast  and  chiselled  his  own  bronze.19  The  progress 
of  Piffetti's  work  marks  the  milestones  from  the  'Regence  to  the 
end  ot  the  period  of  Louis  XV. 

From  now  on  evemhing  depends  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  rococo,  the  combination  of  artistic  form  and 
practical  use.  Only  the  peculiarities  of  form  have  to  surrender  to 
the  new  ideas  of  style. 

l*  For  other  examples  of  Piffetti's  work,  see  Ojetti,  Settecente,  Figs.  133-7,  226,  264; 
his  successor  138,  139,  227.  Salverte*s  opinion  of  Piffetti  differentiates  between 
Italian  and  French  taste :  Xlalheureusemcnt  son  gout  ne  connaissait  aucune  discipline  .  .  . 
Ses  creations,  admirables  an  point  dc  vue  technique,  manquetu  souvent  d'harmonie  et  de 
grace. 


With  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  antiquity  began  to  influence  artistic  ambitions. 
The  style  underwent  a  change,  and  we  come  to  speak  of  early 
classicism,  or  the  style  of  Louis  XVI. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  the  transition  period  from 
rococo  to  Louis  XVI  and  of  the  Roman  conception  in  general, 
can  be  seen  in  the  furniture  designed  by  Gian  Battista  Piranesi 
(1720-78),  (No.  14). 20  Though  the  basic  construction  of  the 
Console  Table  and  of  all  accompanying  objects- designed  for 
the  papal  Major-domo  Giovanni  Battista  Rezzonico-is  still  true 
to  rococo,  the  decorative  motifs  are  intended  to  be  classical  and 
their  harshness  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  geniality  of  rococo. 
What  an  unharmonious  composition!  New  forms  were  pur- 
posely imposed  upon  comparatively  traditional  ones.  The  result 
is  simply  the  expression  of  a  false  conception  of  antiquity.  There 
is  no  trace  here  of  any  tendency  towards  the  French  style  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  heavy  decoration  is  typical  of  Rome. 

As  the  revival  of  classical  taste  progresses,  the  lines  become 
straighter  and  the  construction  more  rigid.  Design  and  execution 
are  confined  to  stricter  rules.  In  short,  the  variety  and  flexibility  of 
form  have  to  give  way  to  classical  principles  of  artistic  excellence. 

20  Diverse  maniere,  d'adoruare  i  Cammini  ed  ogni  altra  parte  degli  edijici  desunte  dall'^ 
Architettura  Egizia,  Brusca,  e  Greca  con  tin  Ragionamento  apologetico  in  difesa  dell' 
Architettura,  Egizia.  e  Toscatta  Opera  del  Cavaliere  Giambattista  Piranesi  Architetto, 
in  Roma  l~6g. 


12.  Commode  with  intarsia  of  rare  woods  and  bronze.  Neapolitan, 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  del  Quirinale,  Rome. 

13.  Small  Table  of  walnut  with  intarsia  of  ivory,  mother  of  pearl 
and  different  woods.  By  Pietro  Piffetti.  Piedmontese,  second 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin. 
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The  tendencies  towards  a  classical  revival  had  begun  to  spread 
in  Italv  for  some  time  {Piranesi),  when  simultaneous  develop- 
ments were  propagated  trom  France  and  exerted  their  classical 
influence  on  the  new  Italian  style,  and  were  applied  in  varying 
degrees  according  to  local  receptiveness  to  French  ideas  and 
individual  taste. 

Artistic  individuality  is  again  more  marked  in  Piedmont. 
Giuseppe  Maria  Bonzanigo  (174O-1S20)  worked  mainly  in 
Turin.21  He  was  more  of  a  sculptor  than  an  ebetiisre,  and  showed 
great  ability  in  the  delicate  reliefs  and  carvings  which  decorated 
his  furniture.  His  tall  secretaire  (No.  15),  ornamented  with  white 
reliefs  on  a  blue  background,  represents  the  most  important 
work  of  his  art  and  that  of  earlv  classicism  in  Italy. 

What  a  contrast  to  rococo !  Now  men  tried  truly  to  assimilate 
the  antique  ideal  as  long  as  it  could  be  interpreted  in  an  un- 
affected sensuousness  and  casual  conception,  invariably  associ- 
ated with  the  pre-Revolutionary  Eighteenth  Century  (pseudo- 
classicism).  They  toved  with  exotic.  Arcadian  and  Roman  ideas. 
Only  the  Revolution  destroyed  these  fantasies  and  replaced  them 
with  its  own  rather  voluble  rhythms. 

Lombardy  was  another  place  where  the  French  and  Italian 

11  Salverte,  Ebenisies,  p.  27,  and  bibl.  ref.  Marangoni,  Storia,  p.  146. 


14.  Design  for  a  Console  Table  and  accompanying  objects.  By  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Piranesi,  1769.  Some  interesting  examples  of  the 
transition  period  from  rococo  to  Louis  XVI  and  of  the  Roman 
conception  in  general  can  be  seen  in  furniture  designed  by  this 
master.  15.  Tall  Secretaire,  with  white  reliefs  on  blue  background. 
By  Giuseppe  Maria  Bonzanigo.  Piedmontese,  fourth  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Schloss  Stupinigi. 
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styles  were  concurrent.  Here  one  comes  across  the  activities  of 
Giuseppe  Maggilioni  (1738-1814),22  one  of  the  greatest  ebenistes 
of  the  turn  or  the  Eighteenth  Century,  who  was  on  the  same  high 
level  as  his  contemporaries  in  Paris.  Most  of  his  authenticated 
work  began  with  the  late  rococo  period,23  and  was  at  its  best 
during  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  His  genius  devised  enchanting 
little  portraits,  reminiscent  of  David  Roentgen.  Like  the  latter  he 
had  a  flair  for  figurative  subjects- bunches  of  flowers,  animals, 
landscapes  and  still-life- in  the  true  kind  of  intarsia;  and  in  this 
he  excelled  the  French.  Many  of  his  intarsia  motifs  were  designed 
for  him  by  well-known  painters,  such  as  Levati  and  Appiani. 

Another  native  of  Lombardy  may  be  mentioned  here,  the 
architect  and  designer  Giocondo  Albertolli  (1742-1839).  His 
work  begins  during  early  classicism,  but  his  masterpieces  already 

22  Salvcrtc,  Ebenistes,  pp.  2L1  ff.,  and  bibl.  ref.  Marangoni,  Storia,  pp.  147.$-  Since 
1771  employed  in  the  service  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Governor  of 
Lombardy,  and  his  wife  Maria  Beatrice  d'Este.  Also  worked  for  the  families  of 
Milanese  noblemen. 

23  Bow-fronted  commode,  richly  intarsiated,  bronze;  Milan. 


belong  to  the  'Empire'.  If  one  compares  his  work  (No.  17)  24 
with  that  of  Bonzanigo,  the  difference  is  clearly  distinguishable 
between  the  styles  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  stricter  classical.  There 
a  free  and  easy,  vibrant  brightness  hovers  over  the  antique  ideal, 
which  here  is  found  in  a  more  rigid  imitation;  there  the  art 
reached  a  higher  state  of  delicate  sensuousness,  succeeded  here  by 
excessive  sensibility. 

Venice,  so  prominent  during  the  period  of  rococo,  now  re- 
mains silent,  and  the  other  provinces  show  scarcely  any  achieve- 
ments comparable  with  those  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

This  study  of  Italian  furniture  in  eighteenth-century  art  ends 
with  early  classicism  (Louis  XVI) -the  great  period  before  the 
French  Revolution.  The  baroque  that  had  left  its  characteristic 
traces  on  the  cultural  achievements  of  eighteenth-century  art 
perished  by  that  upheaval,  and  its  influence  died  with  it. 

24  Marangoni,  Storia,  pp.  }i(jff-,  Ornamenti  Diversi  Inventati  Designatied  eseguiti  da 
Giocondo  Albertolli  Professore  d'Ornati  nella  Reale  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti  in  Milano, 
1782. 

This  article  was  translated  by  Princess  Mathilde  Windisch-Graetz. 


16.  Secretaire,  with  intarsia  of 'Palisander'  and  rosewood.  By  Giuseppe  Maggilioni.  Most  of  his  authenticated  work  began 
with  the  late  rococo  period  and  was  at  its  best  during  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  Lombardian,  fourth  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Palazzo  Reale,  Genoa.  17.  Various  designs  by  Giocondo  Albertolli,  1782. 
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Venetian  History  Painters 
of  the  Settecento 

BY  GEORGE  KNOX,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Art,  Durham  University 


rHE  visitor  to  the  Winter  Exhibition,  "European  Masters  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century*,  at  Burlington  House  might  be  forgiven  if  he  supposed 
hat  the  most  important  artistic  activity  in  Venice  at  this  period  was  the 
>aindng  of  views,  sometimes  of  the  city  of  Venice  ii  self  or  the  neighbour- 
ng  country,  or  sometimes  of  a  purely  imaginative  character.  Such  works 
ccount  for  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  paintings  on  show.  They  dominate 
he  exhibition:  an  impressive  monument  to  the  taste  of  English 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  visiting  Italy  in  the  age  of  the  Grand  Tour,  and  a 
Tibute  also  to  those  who  extended  their  patronage  to  Canaletto  during  the 
years  which  he  spent  in  this  country. 

j  In  the  artistic  hierarchy  of  that  age.  however,  the  redtite  painters  were 
fa  group  of  secondary  importance,  hardly  worthy  to  rank  as  members  of 
[he  Venetian  Academy  of  Painting  when  that  body  was  founded  in  the 
jeventeen-fifties.  Even  such  important  figures  as  Canaletto  and  Guardi  are 
?xphddy  excluded  from  such  a  book  as  Alessandro  Longhi's  Compendia 
dette  Vite  de1  Pittori  Veneziani  istorici  pin  rinomati  del  presento  secolo,  published 
in  1762.  History  painting,  by  which  was  meant  any  work  whether  religi- 
ous, historical  or  classical  in  subject-matter  which  involved  the  extensive 
use  of  the  human  figure  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  was  the  only  branch  of  art 
deserving  serious  consideration.  Only  history  painters  could  be  regarded  as 
the  guardians  of  the  great  traditions  of  painting,  as  the  persons  through 
whom  the  great  and  serious  purposes  of  art  might  find  expression. 

This  is  a  point  of  view  that  was  generally  accepted  throughout  Europe  at 
that  time,  even  by  such  a  painter  as  Hogarth:  though  none  of  his  enter- 
prises in  this  genre  are  included  in  the  exhibition.  It  was  not  one,  however, 
that  appealed  very  greatly  to  the  less  educated  English  dilettanti.  These  de- 
sired for  the  decoration  of  their  home  on  return  to  this  country  nothing 
more  than  a  pleasing  piece  of  furniture  and  a  ricordo  di  Venezia.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  wonderful  choice  of  Venetian  vedute  painting  still  in  Eng- 
lish private  collections,  and  explains  why  the  history  painters  are  some- 
what eclipsed  in  the  exhibition.  Another  and  perhaps  more  important 
reason  is  that  so  much  history  painting  was  done  either  in  fresco,  as  decora- 
don  for  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  or  in  the  form  of 
large  religious  compositions  with  low  market  value  which  no  one  has 
troubled  to  filch  from  the  churches  of  Venice.  There  they  still  remain,  the 
frescoes  often  mouldering,  the  canvases  often  thick  with  dust  and  hanging 
loose  on  their  stretchers,  yet  sometimes  nowadays  one  finds  them  newly 
restored  and  wuminating  the  grey  interiors  with  fresh  colours. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  political  decadence  of  Venice  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  of  how  it  became  a  mere  tourist  centre  and  the  haunt 
of  every  kind  of  vice.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  was  also  at 
this  time  one  of  the  great  intellectual  centres  of  Europe,  where  flourished, 
side  by  side  with  the  familiar  skills  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  interior  dec- 
oration, substantial  achievements  in  music,  drama,  architecture  and  book- 
publishing.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  activities  not  only  of  Casanova,  but  also  of 
Benedetto  Marcello,  Carlo  Goldoni,  Giorgio  Massari  and  the  Pasquali.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  the  Levantine  empire,  there  was  still  wealth  enough  to 
embark  on  the  building  and  decoration  of  churches  and  palaces  which  at 
least  equal  in  magnificence  the  great  enterprises  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.  Even  in  political  terms  the  election  of  the  Rezzonico 
Pope,  Clement  XIII,  in  1758  is  not  without  significance. 

The  opportunities  for  large-scale  decorative  painting  in  the  early  sette- 
cento in  Venice  called  into  existence,  as  if  on  Malthusian  principles,  a  con- 
siderable group  of  talented  painters :  far  more,  it  would  seem,  than  the 
available  commissions  could  keep  employed.  Many  went  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes abroad,  travelling  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and,  preceded  by  the 


fame  of  their  school,  they  found  as  a  rule  sufficient  scope  and  recognition 
for  their  talents,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Spain,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  England. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  had  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  somewhat 
barren  period  for  Venetian  art.  In  architecture  it  is  true  there  are  the  fabul- 
ous buildings  of  Baldassare  Longhena,  above  all  the  great  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Salute.  But  in  painting,  apart  from  the  somewhat  rare  and  un- 
characteristic work  of  Domenico  Feti  and  Giovanni  Liss,  the  general  run  is 
litde  known,  little  appreciated  and  frequently,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  poor 
quality. 

The  figure  painting  of  the  mid-century  can  perhaps  be  seen  at  its  best  in 
San  Pietro  di  Castello,  the  neglected  cathedral  of  Venice,  in  the  chapel  to 
the  left  of  the  choir.  Here  there  is  a  very-  fine  Brazen  Serpents  by  P.  Liberi 
(1605-57),  painted  with  great  energy  and  brilliance  on  a  dark  ground  with 
something  of  the  quality  of  Tintoretto.  Opposite  to  it  hangs  an  equally 
huge  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  P.  Ricchi  (1606-70),  which  is  rather  dry  and 
academic  in  treatment.  At  this  time  the  great  tradition  of  ceiling  painting 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  of  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  gives  way  to  a  very 
different  kind  of  decoration  associated  with  the  names  of  Torri  and  Ricchi. 
The  two  best  examples  are  in  the  churches  of  Sant'  Alvise  (No.  1  (a),  {b)  & 
(c ))  and  San  Giuseppe  di  Castello  in  Venice.  They  consist  of  charming  and 
elaborate  architectural  fantasies  in  warm  sandy  colours  in  which  figure 
painting  plays  a  strictly  subordinate  role.  It  is  hard  to  perceive  in  these 
gende  and  rather  naive  decorations  any  adumbration  of  the  terrific  con- 
structions of  Padre  Pozzo  in  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  or  the 
similar  trend  in  Venice  represented  conspicuously  by  G.  A.  Fumiani's  well- 
known  ceiling  of  S.  Pantalon,  and  much  later  by  that  of  SS.  Apostoli  by 
Fabius  Canal. 

Something  of  the  sad  state  of  Venetian  history  painting  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  century  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  Luca  Giordano  (1636- 
1705),  a  visiting  but  celebrated  Neapolitan,  secured  commissions  for  three 
altar-pieces  in  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  in  1685.  Luca  Giordano  sets  the  tone 
in  many  respects  for  a  great  deal  of  settecento  painting.  He  was  an  immensely 
prolific  artist,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  the  almost  incredible  rapidity  of 
his  performance.  Naples,  his  birthplace,  could  not  provide  sufficient  op- 
portuniries  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  he,  like  so  many  Venetian 
painters  in  a  later  period,  became  a  considerable  traveller -to  Florence, 
where  in  the  gallery  of  the  Riccardi  Palace  he  painted  a  great  ceiling  which 
foreshadows  in  a  quite  remarkable  way  the  later  ceilings  of  Tiepolo ;  to 
Venice,  and  above  all  to  Madrid.  There  he  remained  ten  years,  working 
principally  at  the  Escorial,  returning  to  Italy  in  1701,  only  four  years  before 
his  death. 

Giordano's  method  of  work  precluded  any  elaborately  contrived  intel- 
lectual programme.  Even  academic  disciplines  such  as  life  studies  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  work  were  quite  ruled  out.  His  compositional  problems 
were  worked  out  in  oil  sketches  rather  than  in  drawings  in  a  manner  which 
recalls  the  method  of  Rubens,  except  that  those  of  Giordano  were  done  on 
a  dark  brown  ground  which  was  designed  to  throw  up  the  rich  brilliance 
of  his  handling  of  the  paint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  his  finished  pictures  is  always  solid  and 
realistic,  with  a  certain  classical  control  and  restraint.  Visitors  to  the  Bur- 
lington House  Winter  Exhibition  of  1950-51  will  remember  his  Acis  and 
Galatea  from  Chatsworth,  a  picture  which  in  colour  and  mood  reflects  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  While  Giordano  could 
hardlv  be  included  in  this  exhibition,  nevertheless  the  further  development 
of  his  tradition  among  the  Neapolitan  painters  may  be  noted  in  four  small 
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works  by  Solimena  and  Giaquinto  in  Gallery  X.  In  comparison  with  Gior- 
dano, Francesco  Solimena  (1657-1747)  is  a  much  more  mannered  artist,  re- 
lying on  a  limited  series  of  devices  of  handling  and  colour  to  keep  his 
thickly  populated  canvases  together.  Corrado  Giaquinto  (1693-1765),  who 
again  spent  long  years  in  Spain  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Tiepolo  and  Mengs, 
stands  more  completely  in  the  Giordano  tradition.  The  Stoning  of  Stephen 
(No.  329),  attributed  to  him,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  small 
pictures  in  Gallery  X. 

A  considerable  picture  in  the  exhibition  representing  this  widely  distri- 
buted style  is  the  Rebecca  at  the  Well  by  Sebastiano  Galeotti  (c.  1676- 1746), 
(No.  377),  (No.  2).  It  is  a  fine  academic  exercise,  with  carefully  varied 
figures  arranged  in  groups  which  define  the  receding  planes  of  the  picture 
space,  and  is  altogether  a  performance  worthy  of  a  painter  who  finally  be- 
came director  of  the  Academy  at  Turin. 

The  leading  figures  in  Venetian  painting  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
were  Antonio  Belucci  (1654-1727),  Gregorio  Lazzarini  (1657-1735)  and 
Sebastiano  Ricci  (1659-1734).  The  first  two  are  cast  in  a  decidedly  acad- 
emic mould  and  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  paintings  of  the  choir  of 
S.  Pietro  di  Castello.  Those  of  Belucci  are  intended  as  a  continuous  dec- 
orative scheme  within  an  architectural  framework,  similar  to  those  by  his 
hand  which  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century  decorated  the  staircase  at 
Buckingham  House,  or  those  by  Verrio  on  the  staircase  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  style  is  rather  heavy  and  airless,  but  full  of  movement  and  chiaroscuro. 
On  the  other  hand,  The  Charity  of  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  by  Lazzarini 
makes  no  attempt  at  spatial  illusionism  of  that  kind;  in  contrast  it  places 
architectural  fantasies  within  the  vast  pattern  of  the  canvas  in  a  manner 
that  can  only  be  said  to  be  after  Veronese.  In  the  severe  style  and  sandy 
colouring,  however,  there  is  nothing  of  Veronese.  Nevertheless  these  were 
much  admired  in  Venice  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  his  reputation 
was  such  that  he  opened  a  school  and  had  many  pupils,  among  them  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Tiepolo. 

Although  Sebastiano  Ricci  is  by  far  the  most  important  member  of  this 
triumvirate,  he  spent  very  little  time  in  Venice  until  his  retirement  there  in 
1717  when  he  was  nearing  sixty.  As  a  young  man  he  spent  considerable 
periods  in  Bologna,  Parma  and  Rome,  yet  all  the  time  he  remained  essenti- 
ally a  Venetian  painter.  The  later  phases  of  his  life  were  for  him  a  period  of 
soaring  achievement,  in  which  were  established  many  essential  character- 
istics of  the  painting  of  the  settecento. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  reproducing  a  work  (No.  3)  which  is  not 
often  noticed -the  ceiling  of  S.  Marziale,  painted  perhaps  during  a  brief  stay 
at  Venice  in  1705.  The  centre-piece  depicts  S.  Marziale  in  Glory,  and  below 
and  above  are  The  angels  earring  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
and  The  miraculous  arrival  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  sea,  two  strange 
subjects  dealing  with  a  local  legend  connected  with  the  church.  The  three 
canvases,  in  their  elaborate  setting  of  gilded  plaster,  are  filled  with  light 
and  movement;  in  style  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  dry, 
academic  work  of  Lazzarini,  and  as  ceiling  decoration  they  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  elaborate  and  grim  fantasy  by  Fumiani,  the  Venetian  Pozzo,  in 
S.  Pantalon,  which  was  being  completed  at  just  about  this  time. 

Seen  only  as  paintings,  the  ceiling  of  S.  Marziale  may  seem  little  more 
than  a  brilliant  recapitulation  of  the  principles  of  ceiling  decoration  of 
Titian,  Veronese  and  Correggio.  The  quality  which  distinguishes  it  as  a 
work  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  the  carefully  considered  organization 
of  the  scheme  as  a  decorative  whole.  The  solid  figure  painting  of  the  can- 
vases matches  the  heavy  convolutions  of  the  plasterwork,  and  both  arc  en- 
livened by  the  same  dramatic  sense  of  pattern  and  chiaroscuro.  In  this  way 
the  ceiling  establishes  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  century  a  very  important 
principle  of  the  history  painting  of  the  period -a  new  concept  of  the  value 
of  the  proper  relationship  between  the  work  of  art  and  its  setting,  between 
art  and  life,  between  pictorial  space  and  real  space. 

Ricci  visited  Florence  in  the  year  following  his  work  for  S.  Marziale,  and 
there  carried  out  on  the  Palazzo  Marucelli  a  scheme  of  decoration  in  which 
the  same  principle  was  adapted  for  domestic  use.  The  pictures  in  a  room 
are  regarded  as  a  permanent  element  in  a  decorative  whole;  the  canvases 
are  inserted  into  the  walls  in  fixed  plaster  frames,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  is 
treated  with  restrained  plaster  decoration  in  very  light  colours,  generally 
panelling  in  very  low  relief,  picked  out  in  pale  tones  of  green,  brown  and 
purple. 

The  style  exemplified  by  the  Hercules  room  of  the  Palazzo  Marucelli 
became  very  popular  throughout  northern  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Bo- 
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Sebastiano  Galeotti.  'Rebecca  at  the  W  ell,'  canvas  86      109  in.  No.  377 
the  current  Burlington  House  exhibition  (Collection  Hon.  E.L.IlifFe). 
A  work  not  often  noticed:  the  ceiling  of  S.  Marziale.  Venice.  By 
ebastiano  Ricci,  1705,  painted  during  a  brief  stay  in  Venice. 


agna,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century  (cf.  Guido  Zuc- 
hhii:  Paesaggi  e  Rovine  nella  Pittura  Bolognese  del  Settecetito,  Bologna,  n.d.). 
Umost  invariably  the  subjects  were  landscapes,  dominated  more  or  less  by 
abulous  ruins  and  embellished  with  small  figures.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
ant  enterprises  of  this  kind  was  the  series  of  paintings  commissioned  on 
>ehalf  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  decoration  of  a  room  at  Good- 
vood  by  that  rather  picturesque  figure  Owen  McSwiney  (cf.  article  by 
Tancred  Borenius  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  69,  page  245).  The 
cheme  was  for  a  series  of  imaginative  fantasies  supposedly  representing  the 
\Tombs  of  Famous  Englishmen;  it  was  initiated  about  1721  and  a  set  of  en- 
gravings after  it  was  published  in  1741.  In  each  case  the  landscape,  the 
uthitecture  and  the  figures  were  executed  by  a  different  master,  and  this 
division  of  labour  between  the  paesisti,  the  quadraturisti  and  the  figuristi 
was  entirely  characteristic  for  this  kind  of  enterprise.  It  is  sad  that  this 
angular  and  important  link  between  Italy  and  England  could  not  have 
been  represented  in  the  exhibition.  Nothing  there  quite  reflects  this  impor- 
tant aspect  of  early  settecento  painting,  unless  we  can  feel  the  gap  to  some 
artent  filled  by  the  Moses  striking  the  Rock  (No.  312),  (No.  4),  in  which  the 
figures  are  by  Sebastiano  and  the  landscape  by  Marco  Ricci.  Although  this 
s  a  religious  picture  deriving  from,  let  us  say,  the  Gathering  of  the  Manna  by 
rintoretto  in  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  nevertheless  in  mood  and  treatment 
t  has  something  in  common  with  the  decorative  convention  discussed 
lbove.  Even  closer  is  the  relationship  with  the  religious  fantasies  of  Ales- 
iandro  Magnasco  (1667-1749),  who  worked  mainly  in  Florence  and  Genoa 
ind  contrived  to  make  a  very  remarkable  personal  statement  out  of  these 
ronventions.  Unfortunately  this  interesting  artist  is  not  represented  in  the 
sbibition. 

The  practice  of  using  canvases  as  a  permanent  element  in  an  elaborate 
fccorative  scheme  may  be  observed  in  some  degree  in  Burlington  House 
tself:  in  the  two  great  pictures  by  Sebastiano  Ricci  on  the  staircase.  Gener- 
Jly  unnoticed  behind  their  almost  opaque  varnish,  they  might,  had  they 
seen  cleaned,  have  formed  a  most  magnificent  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
he  exhibition.  However,  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  overlooked 
jy  those  responsible  for  its  arrangement.  A  further  example  near  London, 
jut  with  the  full  surrounding  programme  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
ilasterwork  still  surviving  in  this  case,  is  the  hall  at  Moor  Park.  Hertford- 
hire,  with  the  four  canvases  depicting  the  Story  of  Io  by  Jacopo  Amigoni 
1675-1741),  painted  between  1729  and  1736. 

Many  of  the  early  decorative  schemes  of  Giambattista  Tiepolo  (1696- 
[770)  he  within  this  convention.  Unfortunately  the  canvases  of  the  Palazzo 
Sandi  and  the  Ca'  Dolfin  (painted  between  1725  and  1730)  are  no  longer  to 
Je  found  in  their  original  setting.  But  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  Gallery 
>f  the  Palazzo  Archievescovile  at  Udine  (1726),  and  those  of  the  Villa 
-oschi  at  Biron  near  Vicenza  (1734),  survive  intact. 


Similar  examples  by  other  artists  can  be  found :  for  instance,  the  decora- 
tions by  G.B.Crosato  (1697-1756)  in  the  Villa  Marcello  near  Padua,  dated 
1736.  Photographs  of  the  Villa  Marcello  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs of  Venetian  villas  showed  other  rooms  decorated  in  this  manner, 
but  with  allegorical  reliefs  in  plaster  instead  of  paintings.  These  indicated 
how  much  more  readily  the  rococo  spirit  attacked  the  idioms  of  sculpture 
and  decoration  rather  than  those  of  history  painting,  hi  contrast  to  the 
work  of  Tiepolo  at  Biron.  these  frescoes  of  Crosato  are  intended  to  give 
the  illusion  of  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall.  and.  although  the  subjeas  are  • 
serious  and  classical  themes  drawn  from  the  story  of  Alexander,  the  treat- 
ment is  relatively  thin  and  decorative.  Nevertheless,  the  more  rococo  qual- 
ity of  Crosato  and  Guarana  may  represent  more  accurately  the  average  run 
of  pure  rococo  sentiment  and  taste  than  the  work  of  Tiepolo  himself.  This 
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4.  Sebastiano  Ricci  and  Marco  Ricci.  'Moses  striking  the  Rock,'  canvas 
38f  X  53  in.  (By  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen).  5.  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Tiepolo.  'The  Glory  of  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,'  canvas  22?  x  17A 
in.  (Count  Antoine  Seilern). 

may  explain  why,  though  today  Tiepolo  seems  incomparably  the  greater 
master,  it  was  Crosato  who  was  called  upon  to  decorate  Stupinigi. 

The  earlier  phases  of  Tiepolo's  career  are  represented  in  the  exhibition 
by  two  small  paintings,  the  Glory  of  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga  from  the  collection 
of  Count  Seilern,  and  the  Bowes  Museum  The  Harnessing  of  the  Horses  of 
the  Sun  (Nos.  478  and  488),  (Nos.  5  &  6).  The  former,  painted  very  prob- 
ably in  1726,  is  a  rare  and  remarkable  work  which  takes  its  place  among  the 
others  of  the  period  without  displaying  any  very  close  connexions  with  any 
of  them.  The  picture  is  full  of  strange  and  moving  contrasts,  between  the 
brilliantly  lit  figures  and  the  vast  but  murky  setting,  between  the  surging 
movement  of  the  group  on  the  left  and  the  blind  immobility  of  the  figure 
of  Faith  on  the  right,  between  the  sleek  and  confident  angels  and  putti  and 
the  slight  and  insubstantial  figure  of  the  saint.  Visitors  to  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  rococo  art  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  will  note  how  closely 
this  painting  approaches  the  mood  of  Bavarian  eighteenth-century  sculp- 
ture :  and  it  is  not  without  interest,  as  Morassi  points  out  in  an  article  on 
this  work  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  (Vol.  73,  page  141),  that  it  comes 
from  Rovetta-sopra-Bergamo,  the  home  of  the  Fantoni,  a  family  of  sculp- 
tors whose  work  was  celebrated  throughout  northern  Italy  at  this  time. 

The  Bowes  Museum  picture  (No.  6)  is  more  difficult  to  place  within  the 
general  pattern  of  Tiepolo's  work.  The  story  of  Apollo  and  Phaeton  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  ceilings  of  the  Palazzo  Archinto  in  Milan,  painted 
in  173 1,  and  the  problem  is  to  establish  a  proper  relationship  between  this 
and  other  examples  of  the  theme.  There  is  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum 
and  a  sketch  in  Vienna  which  descends  from  it.  Both  belong  to  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  Archinto  ceiling.  I  think  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
drawing  may  even  be  associated  with  the  decorations  of  the  Palazzo  Saudi 
of  1725,  which  are  entirely  concerned  with  the  theme  of 'the  force  of  elo- 
quence'. .  .  .  Many  elements  from  these  earlier  compositions  are  incorpor- 
ated in  the  design  of  the  Archinto  ceiling.  The  Bowes  Museum  picture,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  such  connexions  with  any  of  them.  It  is  an  entirely 
independent  work.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  very  remote  in 
style  from  the  Sandi  paintings,  and  others  of  the  mid-twenties,  in  particular 
the  small  picture  in  a  private  collection  in  Milan,  Venus  with  a  Mirror  (Mos- 
tra  21).  Therefore  I  suggest  that  this  painting  and  the  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga 
must  be  more  or  less  contemporary  one  with  the  other. 

These  two  paintings  should  be  considered  also  in  relation  to  two  impor- 
tant paintings  in  Gallery  X  which  represent  in  two  very  different  ways 
essential  aspects  of  the  Venetian  rococo.  The  first  is  an  entirely  typical 
Venetian  rococo  altar-piece,  The  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  G.B.Pit- 
toni  (1687-1767),  (No.  328),  (No.  7).  Here,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
homely  naturalism  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  we  have  to  deal  essentially 
with  a  pattern  of  decorative  fantasy -the  setting,  the  space,  the  light,  all  are 
irrational,  insubstantial,  dream-like.  Even  the  colouring  avoids  anything 
which  might  savour  of  a  direct  statement.  Everything  is  enveloped  in  a 
warm  brown  mist  of  pious  sentiment.  This  is  not  quite  adequately  por- 


trayed in  the  reproduction,  which  tends  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between 
light  and  shade. 

The  design  of  the  Ancaster  Pittoni  was  a  popular  formula.  It  was 
peated  several  times,  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  reasonable  indication  of  sette- 
cento  needs  in  the  field  of  religious  art.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  a  popular  artist,  Pittoni  was  not  the  most  distinguished  practitioner  i 
the  genre.  Here  the  field  is  dominated  by  the  powerful  and  somewhat  severe 
figure  of  G.B.Piazetta  (1682-1754).  At  Burlington  House  he  is  represented 
by  a  fine  picture  (No.  310),  (No.  8),  which,  in  spite  of  very  different  sub- 
ject-matter, a  group  of  young  men  and  woman  said  to  be  on  the  seashore, 
may  still  be  usefully  compared  in  mood  and  handling  with  the  Pittoni 
which  hangs  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Both  paintings  are  concerned  with  the  evocation  of  a  mood  rather  than 
with  clarity  of  statement.  The  Piazzetta  is  a  superb  pattern,  which  disdains 
to  reveal  the  mystery  concealed  in  its  rich  shadows  and  broad  creamy  lights. 
A  man  in  the  foreground  points  confidentially  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  a  girl,  who  turns  away.  She  in  turn  rests  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  second  girl,  who  has  turned  her  back  and  shades 
her  eyes  with  a  parasol  from  the  soft  moonlight  which  pervades  the  scene. 
It  seems  that  we  shall  never  know  what  the  implications  of  these  gestures 
may  be-any  more  than  we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  the  sleeping  boy 
on  the  left,  or  the  visiting  cow  on  the  right  of  the  picture. 

Piazzetta's  paintings  are  not  always  so  strange,  but  always  there  is  this 
vigorous  pattern  and  fine,  painterly  handling.  We  may  regret  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  secure  any  of  his  religious  pictures  for  the  exhibition-even 
the  magnificent  ruin  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  by  Sir  Robert  Witt 
which  we  sec  only  from  time  to  time-or  any  of  his  sketches,  as  for  example 
the  study  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  for  the  great  canvas  The  Death  of 
Darius  which  now  hangs  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico  but  which  was  painted  to 
hang  in  the  Palazzo  Pisani  a  S.  Polo  as  a  pendant  to  the  Family  of  Darius  by 
Veronese  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Both  Piazzetta  and  Pittoni  were  some  years  senior  to  Tiepolo  and  their 
influence  on  the  younger  artist  is  most  marked  during  the  early  seventeen- 
twenties.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  well-known  early  painting  in  S. 
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.  Giovanni  Battista  Ticpolo.  'The  Harnessing  of  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,' 
anvas  39  29  in.  (the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle).  7.  Giovanni 
Jattista  Pittoni.  'Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,'  canvas  87A  61A  in. 
The  Earl  of  Ancaster). 

itae,  The  Martyrdom  o  f  St.  Bartholomew,  which  is  part  of  a  series  to  which 
'iazzetta  also  contributed  a  Martyrdom  of  St. James.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
lecade  a  new  current  of  classical  feeling  was  already  beginning  to  flow 
trongly  in  Tiepolo's  art.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pa- 
azzo  Sandi  and  the  Ca'  Dolfin,  but  there  is  a  hint  of  it  in  the  architecture 
>f  the  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga  which  we  have  already  discussed  and  in  the  Bowes 
Museum  Apollo  and  Phaeton.  For  this  new  trend  the  example  ofSebastiano 
licci  is  usually  held  reiponsible,  but  we  must  also  remember  that  Tiepolo 
lad  had  his  basic  training  in  art  in  the  studio  of  Lazzarini,  and  that  therefore 
lassical  example  and  academic  precept  were  by  no  means  foreign  to  him. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  last  phase  of  Ricci's  career, 
vhen  he  had  finally  settled  in  Venice,  there  is  a  new  understanding,  an 
dmiration  in  his  work  for  Paolo  Veronese,  the  artist  who  displays  more 
nagnificently  than  any  other  the  glory  of  sixteenth-century  Venice.  This 
spect  of  Ricci  may  best  be  studied  in  the  fine  group  of  pictures  at  Hampton 
"ourt,  and  in  particular  in  the  Adoration  o  f  the  Magi,  which  is  dated  1726. 
Vs  an  example  of  this  phase  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  we  may  note  another 
version  of  the  same  subject  (No.  325),  which  is  also  from  the  Royal  Collec- 
ion,  and  which,  like  the  others,  came  from  the  collection  of  Consul  Smith. 

In  spite  of  the  example  of  Ricci,  Tiepolo  was  not  to  come  fully  under  the 
pell  of  Veronese  until  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  But  towards  the  end 
>f  the  'twenties  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  antiquary  Scipione  Maffei  of 
/erona,  for  whon  he  made  drawings  after  the  antique  to  illustrate  Maffei's 
Qonumental  work  on  his  native  town,  the  Verona  Ilhistrata  of  173 1-2.  And 
n  its  pages  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  artist  for  his  1  gusto 
ntico\  Something  of  this  gusto  antico  had  already  appeared  in  the  decora- 
ions  of  the  Ca'  Dolfin,  which  had  dealt  with  themes  of  republican  virtue 
Irawn  from  Roman  history.  But  it  was  to  find  further  and  perhaps  more 
lirect  expression  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Palazzo  Dugnani  in  Milan  which 
vere  painted  in  1731.  These  seem  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  important 
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new  trend  which  also,  it  may  be  said,  had  the  sanction  of  antique  practice. 
This  was  the  employment  of  the  quadraturisto,  not  as  a  contributor  to 
fancy  landscapes,  but  for  the  decoration  of  whole  walls  of  villas  and 
palaces. 

Illusiomstic  architectural  painting  had  been  widely  used  in  Venice  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  most  particularly  for  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  in 
order  to  give  the  effect  of  sumptuous  masonry  at  modest  expense.  But  a 
supreme  example  of  its  use  in  an  interior  is  the  scheme  of  decorations  by 
Veronese  for  the  Villa  Barbaro  at  Maser.  Here  the  illusionism  takes  the 
form  of  architectural  schemes,  of  servants  passing  in  and  out  of  bogus  doors 
and  of  members  of  the  family  gazing  down  over  balconies.  Certain  decora- 
tive schemes  of  the  mid-Sixteenth  Century  by  Fasolo  and  Zelotti  go  further 
than  tins  by  opening  up  whole  walls  into  an  illusionistic  space,  populated 
with  ordinary  folk  in  the  dress  of  the  day :  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  illus- 
trating any  particular  story,  but  simply  reflecting  the  sumptuous  life  of  the 
period.  The  practice  seems  to  have  fallen  somewhat  out  of  fashion  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  if  we  except  the  schemes  of  Torri  and  Ricchi  and 
Gianantonio  Fumiam  which  were  confined  to  church  ceilings,  and  it  is  re- 
vived only  in  the  decorations  of  the  Palazzo  Dugnani. 

Here  three  scenes  of  Roman  history,  placed  rather  high  011  the  wall, 
were  set  in  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  but  rather  lumpy  framework  of 
simulated  masonry.  The  walls  were  as  though  opened  up  with  a  small 
proscenium  arch,  displaying  a  scene  being  enacted  in  what  appeared  to  be 
the  same  spatial  continuum  as  that  of  the  spectator.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment strongly  suggests  the  world  of  the  theatre,  in  which  architectural 
fantasies  of  fabulous  complexity  were  at  that  time  the  principal  concern  of 
designers -a  tradition  in  which  the  Bibbiena  family  were  of  course  the 
most  celebrated  practitioners.  We  do  not  know  who  devised  the  setting  of 
the  Dugnani  frescoes.  Certainly  the  problems  which  they  posed  were 
handled  with  some  skill,  for  we  may  note  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  'frame' 
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8.  Giovanni  Battista  Piazetta.  'Group  on  the  Seashore,'  canvas  76  X  57 J  in. 
(Wallraf-Richartz  Museum,  Cologne).  9.  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo. 
'Banquet  of  Cleopatra,'  canvas  139  97  in.  (National  Gallery  of  Victoria, 
Melbourne).  10.  G.B.  Tiepolo.  'Sketch  for  a  Ceiling:  Diana  and  Apollo,' 
canvas  12k  I2i  in.,  and  its  companion  'Sketch  for  a  Ceiling:  Diana' 
(Governors  of  Dulwich  College).  11.  G.B. Tiepolo.  'St.  Joseph,  Modello 
for  Altar-piece,'  canvas  24J  X  15  in.  (Count  Antoine  Seilern).  12.  G.B. 
Tiepolo.  'The  Immaculate  Conception,'  canvas  24I  X  15  in.  (Lord 
Kinnaird). 
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is  made  concave  so  as  to  avoid  any  cutting  off  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pic- 
ture space  due  to  perspective. 

Nothing  so  ambitious  as  this  was  attempted  again  by  Tiepolo  until  the 
decorations  of  the  Ca'  Labia  more  than  twelve  years  later.  The  decorations 
of  the  Villa  Biron  (1734)  and  the  Villa  Cordellina  (1743)  represent  a  return 
to  the  style  of 'the  picture  in  the  frame  as  part  of  the  wall'.  In  the  scheme  of 
the  central  saloon  of  the  Ca'  Labia,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  worked  out  as 
a  continuous  decorative  unity.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  rich  but 
strictly  rational  architectural  design  in  frescoed  illusionism,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  and  raised  above  the  common  sphere  of  human  exis- 
tence by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  we  behold  on  one  side  the  Meeting  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  on  the  other  The  Feast  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra-both.  'as 
large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural'. 

For  the  eighteenth-century  aristocrat  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
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sharp  divisions  between  the  world  of  fantasy  and  the  world  of  reality  such 
as  exist  for  the  ordinary  citizen  today  between  visions  of  Hollywood  and 
the  facts  of  the  housing  estate.  The  good  life  could  be  lived  day  in  and  day 
out  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  stage-set,  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
banqueting  eternally  before  one's  eyes. 

All  the  same,  the  decorations  of  the  Ca'  Labia,  preserving  a  perfect  bal- 
ance between  architecture  and  painting,  set  an  example  which  few  cared  to 
follow.  The  great  enterprise  of  the  following  decade  in  Venice,  the  ball- 
room ot  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  is  a  rather  pedestrian  affair  though  twice  the 
size.  It  was  entrusted  to  G.B.Crosato  while  Tiepolo  was  away  in  Germany 
m  !753-  The  walls  are  painted  almost  entirely  by  quadraturisti  alone,  and 
Crosato's  ceiling  is  completely  subordinated  to  the  architectural  setting, 
which  is  something  that  never  could  have  happened  where  Tiepolo  was 
concerned. 

The  period  of  the  seventeen-forties  is  an  heroic  phase  in  Tiepolo's  career 
which  is  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  one  of  his  finest  works,  Tlie  Feast  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (No.  51),  (No.  9),  which  now  appears  to  have  re- 
visited England  as  if  by  a  miracle.  It  was  painted  in  1743  and  was  purchased 
-indeed  it  may  even  have  been  commissioned  as  a  sort  of  speculation -by 
Count  Francesco  Algarotti  on  behalf  of  the  Saxon  Court.  At  the  same  time 


Algarotti  had  commissioned  another  picture,  highly  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion to  Count  Bruhl,  the  Minister  to  Augustus  III,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
ill-fated  King  of  Poland.  The  subject  was  Maecenas  presenting  the  Arts  to 
Augustus.  In  the  event  both  pictures,  which  were  dispatched  to  Dresden  in 
Lent,  1744,  found  their  way  into  Bruhl's  private  collection,  whence  they 
passed  in  1760  to  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  The  Maecenas  is  still  in  the 
Hermitage,  but  the  Banquet  was  sold  in  1932,  passed  through  the  London 
art  market,  was  spurned  by  the  National  Gallery,  and  was  bought  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

When  Algarotti  described  the  paintings  which  he  had  bought  tor  the 
Saxon  Court  in  a  letter  to  Mariette  in  1751,  his  note  on  the  Conrito  ends: 
1  Nelle  imagine  di  hide  e  di  Serapide  e  nelle  Sfinge  introdotte  negli  ornamenti  e 
nelle  fabriche  mostra  la  erudizione  di  Rafaello  0  di  Pussino.' 

The  reference  to  Raphael  is  of  some  interest;  for  one  of  the  statues  in  the 
Maecenas  is  an  Apollo  after  the  one  in  the  School  of  Athens,  while  the 
figure  of  Serapis,  which  Algarotti  mentions,  is  after  a  statue  in  the  Maifei 
Collection  which  Tiepolo  had  drawn  for  one  of  the  plates  of  the  Verona 
Illustrata.  It  is  probable  that  this  and  other  instances  of  excessive  'erudizione' 
in  these  paintings  are  more  likely  due  to  the  influence  ot  Algarotti,  antiquar- 
ian, art  historian  and  noino  universale  of  his  time,  rather  than  to  Tiepolo 
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himself.  Nevertheless  it  is  remarkable  evidence  of  an  attitude  to  history 
painting  that  was  to  become  still  more  prevalent  at  a  later  period 

The  question  of  the  interrelationship  of  this  and  the  various  other  under- 
takings dealing  with  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  somewhat  com- 
fM    ,  Melbourne  P^ture  is  certainly  preceded  by  a  small  painting  in 

t  ^1USe^  RgnaCq_JaJ  WhiGh  WaS  °nCe  enSraved  ^  Pietro  M°»^o  with 
the  title  The  Banquet  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (for  a  full  discussion  of  both  see 
article  by  Roger  Fry,  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  6,,  page  131) 

I  think  there  is  evidence  that  the  frescoes  of  the  Ca'  Labia  followed 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Melbourne  picture-let  us  say,  painted  111  1744/5 
but  possibly  already  under  consideration  in  1743.  I  would  place  the  Yous- 
sopoff  Convtto,  for  which  the  sketch  is  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  (No 
513),  as  the  last  in  the  series,  with  a  date  similar  to  that  which  has  been  read 
on  its  pendant,  the  Youssopoff /,,«,„,«.- that  is  to  say,  1747.  This  chron- 
ology is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  certain  drawings  among  the  large 

ithrTA  I"  th\VlCt0na  and  A**"  Museum  by  Tiepolo  which  are  to  be 
published  later  this  year. 

The  Melbourne  p.cture  exhibits  T.epolo  under  the  full  blaze  of  Veron- 
ese s  influence  yet  in  comparison  with  the  great  feasts  of  the  latter  it  de-~ 
pic s  a  relativdy  restrained  and  modest  scene.  The  feast  is  being  held  in  the 

w  th  suffic  f '  m  ^  3,nd  PrOCCedl"8s  «  — ly  being  conducted 
with  sufficient  noble  simplicity  and  quiet  grace  as  to  win  the  approval  of 
Winkelmann  himself.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  may  usefully  compare  it 
with  an  interesting  seventeenth-century  version  of  the  same  theme  by  Se- 

mtoZfFT1-?  theuSmiths°»ia»  ^ntion  which  has  recently  been 
published  by  Suida  m  the  Art  Quarterly  (Summer,  i954,  page  103)  It 

mCYVCry  hkc^hat  T-Pol°  k—  this  picture,  and  certfinly  in  the 
very  j  rgc  Youssopoff  design  (vide  sketch)  he  has  devised  a  setting  which 
strongly  recalls  chat  of  Mazzoni  in  order  to  solve  problems  of  perspective 
occasioned  by  the  vastness  of  the  scheme 

p  Jbtil^f  f"  H  reatmentS  °f  ?C  thCme  °f  thc  C"'""7"  are  exercises  ^  the 
problem  of  finding  a  proper  balance  between  painting  and  architecture 
between  figures  and  their  surroundings,  between  rea.L  and  SKfe 

the  ce,W  fl°  "  Cd  ?  WUr2bUrg  t0  Undertakc  the  decoration  of 
Sere  th  nroH  St3irCaSC  ^  Kaiscrsaal '»  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
tu  ettm T  "  h  t0  feaChuan  Understandl»8  with  an  existing  architec- 
cSrS,       °I1Ce  3gain  hC  15  SUCCessful-  The  design  of  the 

ceding  unfolds  .,1  a  continuous  development  as  one  moves  up  the  com- 
plicated staircase  At  the  foot  of  the  sta.r  all  one  can  glimpse  fs  a  soanng 

th  fT  ^Ul°  fl°atlng  m  ^  E~-  A>  « 

As  a  and  Afr  t  ^  T  lnt°  ^  fim  remote  Ame"ca -  then 
o fZt  lly'  "       hC3d  °f  the  Stair'  °»c  attai™  the  group 

of  figures  representing  Europe  over  which  floats  the  portrait  of  Carl 
Philipp  von  Greiffenklau,  Prince-Bishop  of  Wiirzburg 

Thefocoesofthc  Ka.sersaal  in  the  Res.denz  again  all  occupy  the  ceding 
area,  though  this  is  by  ,10  means  evide.it  at  the  first  glance  Here  once  mo  f 

lz:cTlly  °rcd  m  ordcr  that  *  ^  ^  ™< 

pattern  before  the  eyes  of  a  moving  spectator.  The  central  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  intended  to  be  viewed  from  the  doorway  as  one  enters  the  chamber 
and  ;t  shows  Beatrice  of  Burgundy  sweeping  across  the  sky  ,  a  cha^  to 
meet  her  bridegroom,  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  The  two  ot h  r 
sections  have  nothing  of  the  quality  of  ceiling  paintings,  and  they  are  in 
tended  to  be  seen  from  either  end  of  the  room  They  dfp  ct  the  mbsequ en 
marriage  of  Beatrice  and  Frederick,  and  the  invest.Leof  B  shop  3d 
Each  is  clear  y  conceived  in  relation  to  the  wall  beneath,  Tarfymg  the 
movement  of  the  giant  order  of  columns  below  them  upwards  m  t  o  t he 
compositions  of  the  frescoes  themselves 

In  his  last  years  in  Italy,  following  his  return  from  Wiirzburg  in  i7« 
Tiepolo  earned  out  two  further  experiments  of  a  spatial  character  Algar- 
otti  mentions  in  a  letter  of  1756  the  decorations  of  the  Villa  Co, mn  f,  t 
Mira  on  the  Brenta  newly  completed  by  Tiepolo  and  M en gLzi  Colon n 
a  man  who  had  frequently  worked  with  him  as  anadrl^  ^ 
frescoes  have  now  been  removed  to  the  Musee  Jacqnemart-Andre  and 
installed  m  a  manner  that  gives  little  idea  of  their  origin  set Ung '  Tne 
scheme  showed  one  wall  entirely  opened  up  as  a  kind  of  loggS  feoSh 
which  appears  The  Arrival  of  Henri  IV  at  Mira  in  >  574,  while  thfcedW  r"D 
resents  the  open  sky  surrou.ided  by  a  balustrade  with  spec a  tor  s  lea,  Z 
over  it  and  watching  the  scene  below  8 
Thus  in  this  case  both  walls  and  ceiling  are  united  in  a  single  rational 
spatial  system,  clearly  related  one  with  the  other.  This  type  of  ofga.nzZ, 


is  carried  still  further  m  the  central  room  of  the  Villa  Valmarana  at  S 
Bastien  in  Monte  just  outside  Vicenza,  which  was  undertake,!  m  the  follow- 
ing Year,  i757.  Here  the  whole  decoration  deals  with  the  story  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigema  the  Homeric  tale  of  how  the  Greek  fleet,  sailing  against 
Troy,  was  becalmed  at  Amis,  and  how  the  sacrifice  of  the  daughfer  of 
Agamemnon  was  demanded  by  Artemis  before  the  wind  should  blow 

3£U  T  ^  Tu  ^  SamflCC  1S  bClng  Cnacted'  and  °PP°s'te  are  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet.  These  scenes  are  depicted  in  an  airy  space, 
behind  white  columns  which  define  the  plane  of  the  walls,  the  invisible 
curtain  between  reality  and  illusion. 

In  the  ceiling  above  we  perceive  at  one  end  the  goddess  Diana  in  the  act 
of  releiitnig  and  sending  down  a  hind  that  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
Iphigema  herself  and,  ,.1  this  less  harrowing  version  of  the  tale,  save  her 
from  the  knife  of  Chalchas  the  high  priest.  And  at  the  other  end  we  see  the 
wind  god  Aeolus  beginning  to  blow,  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  Greek  fleet  and 
carry  them  on  to  Troy.  The  hind  that  is  to  save  Iphigema  meanwhile  floats 
down  m  front  of  the  white  pillars  to  the  left  of  the  sacrificial  scene,  intrud- 
ing m  front  of  the  spatial  curtain  into  our  own  sphere,  and  establishing  the 
link  between  ceiling  and  wall. 

In  the  exhibition  there  are  two  sketches  from  the  Dulwich  College  Col- 

reT  {T,  49°  aiu  1?5)'  (N°-  I0)-  ThCy  arC  °bviOUsly  a  Pair  a"d  both 
are  described  as  probably  the  lower  half  of  a  sketch  for  a  ceding  decora- 
were'  3  !110S  f atC'  t0  make  *e  elemen*"7  suggestion  that  they 
were  originally  joined  to  form  the  sketch  for  a  single  ceiling,  winch  was 
ater  sawn  ,n  two  so  that  the  group  in  the  upper  part  of  the  panel 
hud  „ot  be  permanently  upside  down.  However,  this  suggestion  .s  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  stratum  of  cloud  on  the  right  hand  of 
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13  (b).  Jacopo  Guarana.  Detail  of  decorations  for  the  Sala  di  Musica  in 
the  Ospedaletto,  Venice. 

each  panel  which  becomes  contiguous  when  they  are  joined  together. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  fanciful  to  suggest  that  this  was  an  early  project 
for  the  ceiling  of  the  Villa  Valmarana  which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
Like  the  sketch,  the  ceiling  occupies  a  double  square,  and  though  the  semi- 
circles at  each  end  are  smaller,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  etching  by 
Domenico  after  the  ceiling  they  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Dulwich  sketch. 
All  the  figures  are  different  in  the  final  version,  but  in  every  case  there  is  an 
j  interesting  relationship  between  the  two.  Diana  is  accompanied  by  two 
:  stags  and  a  dog  in  the  sketch  which  are  missing  on  the  ceiling,  while  the 
|  two  figures  in  the  top  half,  pointing  down  at  the  fleet  at  Aulis  and  accom- 
I  panied  by  Apollo,  are  all  replaced  by  the  group  of  the  winds.  As  in  the  case 
!  of  the  much  earlier  Dulwich  sketch  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Villa  Cordellina 
1  at  Montecchio  Maggiore  near  Vicenza  (No.  485  in  the  exhibition),  the 
I  figures  in  the  sketch  are  much  larger  in  relation  to  the  picture  surface  than 
1  in  the  final  fresco,  and  to  this  degree  have  a  rather  more  vital  quality.  The 
!  ceilings  at  Valmarana  are  on  the  whole  pretty  thin,  and  we  may  regret  that, 
I  if  this  was  indeed  the  sketch,  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  more  as  it  stood. 
The  last  phase  of  Tiepolo's  work  in  Italy  is  represented  in  the  exhibition 
by  the  well-known  sketch  from  the  Musee  d' Angers  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
ballroom  of  the  Villa  Pisani  at  Stra  (No.  492).  It  should  perhaps  be  ob- 
served that  it  was  Tiepolo's  usual  practice  to  work  out  the  design  of  a  ceil- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  oil  sketch,  and  in  many  cases  these  have  survived.  But 
where  oil  sketches  were  made  we  find  that  no  preparatory  drawings  sur- 
vive, as  a  rule :  and  where  drawings  do  survive  there  is  no  sketch,  which 
implies  that  the  design  was  worked  out  directly  on  the  panel.  In  the  case  of 
Stra  we  have  a  number  of  fine  studies  for  the  accessory  decorations  around 
the  ceiling-and  the  sketch  for  the  ceiling  itself. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  the  drawings  in  the  exhibition  give  a  very  frag- 
mentary impression  of  Tiepolo's  powers  as  a  draughtsman.  And  this  is  not 
entirely  due  to  lack  of  space  or  lack  of  available  specimens.  Four  of  them 
(Nos.  559,  563,  590  and  606)  are  all  variations  on  the  theme  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  were  very  likely  done  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight.  The 
others,  with  the  exception  of  a  red-chalk  study  from  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum (No.  612.  Surely  to  be  dated  c.  1754  rather  than  1735?).  arc  a"  or"  a 
rather  similar  character,  done  towards  the  end  of  the  scventccn-fiftics  and 
drawn  very  much  for  their  own  sake  without  any  very  definite  object  in 
view.  Unfortunately,  drawings  of  this  kind  have  established  in  the  public 
mind  the  idea  that  the  Ticpolo  drawings  arc  a  rather  monotonous  lot,  very 
seldom  related  to  the  paintings.  That  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  cast- 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  furnishes  a  remarkable  and  varied  survey  of  Tiepolo's  methods  of 
drawing  from  the  early  1720's  down  to  the  time  when  he  left  Italy. 

In  1762  Ticpolo  left  Venice  for  Madrid,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1770.  This  last  phase  of  his  activity  is  represented  in  the  exhibition 
by  the  series  of  sketches  for  the  altar-pieces  commissioned  by  Charles  III 
of  Spain  for  the  monastery  church  of  San  Pasqualc  at  Aranjucz.  Of  the 
seven  altar-pieces,  the  sketches  of  five  arc  known.  Four  are  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Scilcrn,  and  one,  newly  rc-discovcred,  is  from  the  collection  of 
Lord  Kinnaird  (Nos.  498  and  500,  501,  507,  508),  (No.  1 1).  These  sketches, 
painted  in  1769,  may  be  regarded  as  the  artistic  testament  of  Giambattista 
Ticpolo;  since  the  altar-pieces  themselves  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  entirely 
the  work  of  the  artist  himself.  Moreover,  the  series  of  paintings  survives 
only  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  because  they  were  removed  from  the 
church  very  soon  after  they  had  been  placed  in  position  and  were  replaced 
with  works  by  Mcngs  and  his  followers. 

The  reason  for  this  has  always  been  put  down  to  the  neo-classical  prop- 
aganda put  forward  by  Mengs,  and  if  so  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  in- 
tellectual conviction  overruling  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  For  the  classical 
design  of  the  Tiepolo  sketches  is  most  impressive -particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  four  belonging  to  Count  Seilern.  In  each  case  the  action  takes  place 
in  a  clearly  defined  space,  in  the  rational  light  of  day.  Movement  is  re- 
strained and  flows  across  the  surface  of  the  panels  with  no  dramatic  con- 
trasts and  forcshortcnings.  Equally  restrained  is  the  emotional  content  of 
the  paintings.  Seldom  have  miraculous  events  been  described  in  such  calm 
and  solid  terms.  These  generalizations,  however,  are  less  true  of  the  Kin- 
naird Immacolata  sketch  (No.  12).  Here  the  theme  was  a  familiar  one  in 
the  Tiepolo  studio,  and  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  traditional  way.  The  final  pic- 
ture in  the  Prado  has  generally  been  rejected  as  the  work  of  Giambattista 
himself,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  Kin- 
naird sketch  can  really  be  by  his  hand.  Apart  from  the  somewhat  uninven- 
tive  character  of  the  design,  the  handling  is  very  different  from  the  other 
sketches  and  displays  the  rather  wavering  touch  that  is  often  characteristic 
of  Domenico-at  this  time  a  mature  artist  of  forty-two  years  of  age,  but 
still  working  very  largely  as  an  assistant  to  his  father.  It  seems  to  mc  very 
likely  that  faced  with  the  problems  of  the  Aranjuez  commission,  Giam- 
battista might  well  have  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  Immacolata,  a 
familiar  subject,  entirely  to  Domenico. 

After  the  departure  of  Tiepolo  the  leading  figure  left  beh.nd  in  Venice  to 
carry  on  the  kind  of  work  which  he  had  done  was  jacopo  Guarana,  a  versa- 
tile and  unprincipled  but  by  no  means  entirely  incompetent  painter.  His 
decorations  for  the  Sala  d.  Musica  (No.  13  («)  &  <*))  «  the  Ospedaletto  are 
truly  charming.  It  is  an  interior  which  perfectly  expresses  the  true  quality 
of  the  Venetian  settecento,  always  ready  to  reveal  itself  more  completely  in 
small  things  rather  than  in  large  ones.  Guarana  is  essentially  a  rococo  armt. 
His  masterpiece  very  likely  is  the  room  in  the  Villa  Contann.  at  Valno- 
garedo,  Padua,  painted  in  I763  with  scenes  from  Pastor  Fido.  In  contrast 
to  the  spatial  d.scipline  of  Tiepolo,  the  figure  painting  here  overwhc  ms  the 
architectural  setting  and  spreads  luxuriantly  over  floor  and  ceihng  in 
magnificent  profusion. 

Thus  the  sense  of  realism  and  classical  control  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
achievement  of  Tiepolo  in  his  maturity  was  lost  to  the  Venetian  painters 
who  followed  him.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  Goya  inherited  his  real- 
ism and  clear,  vigorous  use  of  colour.  The  classicism  returned  to  a  sphere 
where  it  more  properly  belongs,  in  the  sculpture  of  Canova. 


French  Painting 

at  the  Royal  Academy 

BY  ANITA  BROOKNER 


FOR  sonic  reason,  French  painting  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  does  not 
enjoy  a  wide  popularity  at  the  present  time,  a  reaction,  one  must  sup- 
pose, against  the  time  when  the  brothers  Goncourt  elevated  it  to  the  status 
of  an  exclusive  way  of  life.  Historically,  it  is  more  truly  remote  than  the 
great  palaces  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  or  the  intimate  and  familiar 
painting  of  the  Impressionists;  for  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  portrayed  by 
Watteau,  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  is  truly  the  time  before  the  Fall,  before 
the  disruption  of  everything  implied  by  the  term  ancien  regime,  notably  in- 
cessant enjoyment  and  lack  of  social  and  political  conscience.  The  period 
has  been  rationalized  by  social  historians  of  one  persuasion  or  another  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  of  us  feel  a  distaste  for  some  of  its  creations  no  less 
sharp  than  that  felt  by  the  followers  of  David  in  the  1780's.  Boucher,  for 
example,  has  not  yet  been  cleared  of  the  original  charge  of  moral  delin- 
quency brought  against  him  in  those  early  days.  Gulfs  of  time  and  behavi- 
our separate  us  from  the  world  of  Watteau,  with  its  departures  for  the  Isle 
of  Love,  and  that  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  where  no  one  is  more  than 
fifteen  years  old.  Since  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  sensible  about  this  lost  world 
the  brothers  Goncourt  still  seem  to  be  its  most  appropriate  historians  and 
their  influence  is  still  with  us.  Miss  Nancy  Mitford's  excellent  biography 
of  Mme  de  Pompadour  might  almost  have  been  written  under  their  aegis. 

Perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  the  painting  of  this  century  lias  been  less 
subjected  to  the  search  for  truth  than  that  of  any  other  post-Renaissance 
period.  Scholarship  is  defeated  by  the  apparent  shapelessness  of  eighteenth- 
century  painting  in  France.  Even  to  contemporaries  it  was  perceptible  as  a 
riot  of  equal  talents  and  a  comparative  lack  of  genius.  Not  only  were  there 
Watteau,  Boucher,  Chardin,  La  Tour  and  Fragonard,  but  there  were  Su- 
bleyras  and  Tocque  and  Greuze  and  Restout  and  Pcrronneau  and  Nattier 
and  Hubert  Robert  and  the  brothers  Saint-Aubm,  all  excellent  artists  by 
any  standards  and  none  of  them  rising  to  true  greatness.  For  the  astonishing 
thing  about  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  France  was  that  everyone  could 
paint,  or  at  least  draw.  Nobody  needed  much  teaching.  There  was  no  sense 
of  hierarchy,  no  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  his  confidence  in  the  absolute 
standards  which  he  set  not  only  himself  but  all  his  followers -only  unselec- 
tive,  categorical  Diderot,  spreading  a  smoke-screen  of  feverish  enjoyment 
and  second-hand  motives  to  every  picture  which  he  described  in  his  salons. 

Watteau  and  Chardin  are  the  recognized  Old  Masters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  both  have  received  unremitting  attention  not  only  from  art 
historians  but  from  other  writers  as  well.  There  are  more  works  by  Wat- 
teau at  Burlington  House  than  by  any  other  single  artist  of  the  French 
School,  and  this  proportion  has  always  been  maintained.  We  are  still  fas- 
cinated by  the  contradiction  between  Watteau  and  his  art;  we  should  still 
like  to  know  why  he  painted  scenes  of  love  and  amusement  when  he  felt  so 
deathly  miserable  all  the  time.  Tl  meditait  presque  toujours',  says  Jullienne; 
and  Gersaint  describes  him  as  'toujour*  tnicontent  de  lui-meme  et  des  autre*'. 
It  is  this  note  of  detachment  and  of  fatalism  which  has  enslaved  many  and 
perhaps  irritated  a  few.  Dezallier  d'Argenville,  who  reproached  him  for  his 
frivolous  subject-matter,  noticed  uneasily  that  all  his  characters  wore  fancy 
dress.1  Once  the  first  stone  had  been  cast,  Watteau's  reputation  underwent  a 
slight,  temporary  eclipse.  Caylus  found  him  monotonous,  while  in  the 
1760's  Diderot  announced,7e  donnerais  dix  Watteau  pour  un  Teniers',  show- 
ing that  the  taste  of  the  day  took  more  kindly  to  unembellished  scenes  of 
real  life  than  to  the  elegant  hauteur  of  this  unapproachable  artist.  It  was  the 
brothers  Goncourt  who  reinstated  him  as  7c  grand  poke',  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Watteau  has  inspired  more  pages  of  fine  writing  than  any 
other  painter  of  our  period.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
Monsieur  Florisoone's  fine  chapter  on  him  in  Le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle  (pub- 
1  'Tons  les  habillemens  en  sont  comiques,  propres  an  bal.' 


I.  Antoine  Watteau.  'The  Two  Cousins,'  canvas  12  X  14  in.  (Le  Marquis 
de  Ganay,  Paris).  2.  Henri-Horace- Roland  de  la  Porte.  'Pot  Plant,'  can- 
vas 25^  21]  in.  (Jean  Cailleux,  Paris).  3.  Francois  Boucher.  'Madame  de 
Pompadour,'  canvas  23J  x  17J  in.  (James  de  Rothschild,  Esq.).  4.  Louis 
Tocque.  'Madame  Harent  de  Presles,'  canvas  31 J  X  25]  in.  (Le  Marquis  de 
Jaucourt,  Paris).  5.  M.  Quentin  de  la  Tour.  'Mademoiselle  Fel,'  pastel 
13  X  9|  in.  (Musee  de  St.  Quentin). 

lished  in  1948)  isolates  the  tragic  character  of  his  art,  which  Walter  Pater 
perceived  but  did  not  examine.2  Watteau's  world  is  a  sad  place,  where  all 
relationships  end  111  loneliness,  as  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  tiny  pic- 
ture belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Ganay  (No.  1) :  and  it  is  less  easy  to  pene- 
trate tins  world  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  Watteau  appears  dwarfed  in 
comparison  with  the  more  vociferous  artists  who  were  to  follow  him,  than 
at  the  Wallace  Collection  or  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 
Despite  attempts  to  make  him  representative  of  the  Regaue  as  a  whole,  he 
is  an  artist  who  cannot  be  absorbed  into  an  historical  survey  of  this  kind. 

But  if  Watteau  remains  isolated,  Chardin  is  comparatively  surrounded; 
for  the  tendency  of  this  year's  exhibition  is  towards  landscape,  still-life 
and  the  lighter  kind  oi genre  piece.  The  number  of  French  still-lifes  shown 
tins  year  may  amaze  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Roland  de  la  Porte, 
Tessier  or  Mme  Vallayer  Coster,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  Oudry  and 
Desportes  is  confined  to  those  Fortnum  &  Mason-like  displays  of  fruit  and 
game  which  appear  on  the  walls  of  so  many  public  collections.  Praise  for 
the  selection  of  still-lifes  in  the  present  exhibition  must  be  unreserved.  As  a 
genre,  it  responds  unwillingly  to  historical  treatment.  In  our  particular 
period  one  cannot  discern  any  stylistic  development  which  would  allow  of 
easy  arrangement,  so  that  the  late  President  and  the  Committee  must  be 
applauded  for  their  decision  to  show  the  most  beautiful,  vivid  and  surpris- 
ing examples  available.  Oudry's  White  Duck,  that  curious  assemblage  of 
white  objects  which  seems  to  bear  some  distant  relation  to  Jacopo  de  Bar- 
ban's  famous  Still-Life  in  Munich,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  this  same  artist's 
Lacquer  Table.  The  surprise  of  Gallery  VII,  however,  is  undoubtedly  Ro- 
2  Prince  of  Court  Painters. 
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6.  Jean-Honore  Fragonard.  'Rinaldo  in  the  Garden  of  Armida,'  canvas 
28f  X  35!  in.  (Monsieur  Arthur  Veil-Picard,  Paris).  7.  Francois  Boucher. 
'Landscape  with  a  Water  Mill,'  canvas  36  47  in.  (Bowes  Mus.,  Bar- 
nard Castle).  8.  Jean  Restout.  'Death  of  St.  Scholastica'  (Musee  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Tours).  9.  Jean-Baptiste  Greuze.  'Marquis  de  Laborde'  (Academy, 
Leningrad).  10.  J-B.  Greuze.  'La  Mere  Bien-Aimee'  (Laborde  Collection). 
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land  dc  la  Porte's  Pot  Plant  (No.  2).  As  in  the  case  of  Watteau,  the  Chardins 
arc  dwarfed  both  in  scale  and  in  display  by  what  hangs  around  them.  But 
the  Pot  Plant  has  a  sturdiness  which  convinces  us  at  once  and  isolates  it  from 
the  confusion  of  swans,  dogs,  bagpipes  and  teapots  that  graces  the  rest  of 
that  rich  but  overcrowded  room. 

The  portraits  this  time  are  all  of  good  quality  but  by  no  means  form  a 
comprehensive  and  representative  selection  of  what  was,  after  all,  the  most 
sustained  achievement  of  French  painting  of  this  period.  The  exhibition 
suffers  irremediably  by  the  exclusion  of  the  two  greatest  French  portraitists 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  La  Tour  and  Houdon.  There  are  only  two 
works  by  Nattier  and  none  by  Duplessis,  Mme  Labille-Guiard,  Vestier  or 
Prud'hon.  Thus  the  development  from  the  conventions  of  the  grand  siecle 
to  the  complete  naturalism  of  David  is  not  clearly  set  out,  and  we  cannot 
see  how,  throughout  the  century,  the  style  continually  renews  itself. 
The  portrait  de  parade  of  Le  Brun,  Rigaud  and  Largilliere  had  only  to  be 
removed  from  its  formal  setting  to  appear  old-fashioned,  and  indeed  was 
soon  burlesqued:  Watteau,  in  his  Comediens  Francais  (Bache  Collection), 
seems  to  be  taking  off"  not  only  the  exaggerations  of  the  French  classical 
stage  but  Largillicrc's  portrait  of  Mile  Duclos  as  Ariadne  (Comedie  Fran- 
chise). Largilliere,  however,  with  his  Flemish  training  and  his  love  of  gor- 


geous colour,  was  an  important  transitional  influence,  as  was  also  Rosalba 
Carricra.  Although  she  made  only  a  brief  stay  in  Paris  (1 720-1),  she  left  be- 
hind her  a  vogue  for  pastel  portraits  which  explains  not  only  the  later 
success  of  La  Tour  and  Perronneau  but  also  that  ubiquitous  bloom  on  the 
canvases  of  Nattier. 

Aved  and  Chardin,  whose  portraits  renounced  formality,  gained  im- 
perceptibly in  the  battle  against  the  Court  portrait  of  Nattier  and  Boucher, 
who  now  extolled  prettiness  and  pleasure  rather  than  grandeur  and  might 
(No.  3).  A  decisive  figure  was  Louis  Tocque,  whose  Reflexions  sur  la  Pein- 
ture,  et  particulierement  snr  le  genre  du  portrait  (1750)  laid  down  sound  pre- 
cepts for  the  painting  of  naturalistic  (or  what  have  come  to  be  known  as 
'psychological')  portraits:  'Le  peintre  est  dans  le  cas  du  grand  acteur,  il  est 
oblige  de  se  penetrer  des  sentiments  du  heros  qu'il  vent  representor.'  His  own  por- 
trait of  Mme  Harcnt  de  Presles  (No.  4),  classically  constructed  and  touch- 
ingly  unpretentious,  shows  his  excellent  understanding  of  such  matters.- 

By  the  1760's  a  truly  contemporary  portrait  style  had  been  evolved,  a 
fresh,  adult,  unprofessional  approach  which  best  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century-its  unlimited  optimism.  Nearly  all  the  faces  painted 
by  La  Tour,  Greuze,  Tocque  and  Perronneau  are  smiling,  the  rest  arc  calm 
and  confident.  All  are  clearly  lifelike.  No  one  could  go  further  in  this  di- 
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rection  than  La  Tour,  who  in  most  cases  paints  just  faces,  with  no  bodies 
attached,  no  hands  to  help  out  with  eloquent  gestures  (No.  5).  Perronneau, 
his  rival,  failed  to  match  his  standard  of  accomplishment,  and  his  pictures 
are  either  masterpieces  like  the  Louvre  Dame  de  Sorquainville  or  somewhat 
scratchy  disappointments  like  Messrs.  Cailleux's  Lenormant  du  Coudray 
(Cat.  184).  Until  the  advent  of  David,  portraiture  was  distinguished  not  by 
genius  but  by  a  progressive  and  general  competence,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  it  had  risen  from  a  little-respected  genre  to  an  honourable  pro- 
fession. No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  found  than  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mme 
Vigee-Lebrun. 

Of  all  the  French  artists  in  the  exhibition,  Boucher  and  Fragonard  emerge 
as  the  most  dynamic  and  in  a  sense  the  most  triumphant,  for  once  out- 
shining Watteau  and  Chardin.  Yet  Boucher  and  Fragonard  have  suffered  a 
slight  change.  The  latter,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years 
to  regard  primarily  as  a  landscapist,  the  poet  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  by  talents 
indicated  yet  by  nature  disinclined  to  take  up  the  heritage  of  Watteau,  is 
more  forcibly  represented  as  a  painter  of  romances.  His  Fete  a  Saint-Cloud 
has  been  singled  out  to  be  set  against  Tiepolo's  Banquet  of  Cleopatra,  but 
many  will  prefer  the  Rinaldo  and  Armida  pictures,  operatic  in  quality  and 
vertiginous  in  execution  (No.  6),  or  the  astonishingly  fresh  War  and  Peace, 
or,  of  course,  Les  Amants  Heureux,  painted  in  marshmallow  colours  which 
underline  the  fact  that  the  varnish  on  the  Fete  a  Saint-Cloud,  as  on  many  of 
the  landscapes,  has  darkened  to  an  unlovely  yellow. 

Boucher,  on  the  other  hand,  who  objected  to  nature  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  'trop  verte  et  mal  eclairee',  emerges  as  a  landscape  painter  of  great 
beauty  and  importance.  (He  is  no  doubt  aided  by  the  virtual  abstention  of 
Vernet  and  Hubert  Robert,  both  of  whom  are  represented  by  minor 
works.)  Boucher's  landscapes  have  surely  never  before  been  so  well  repre- 
sented in  England.  Furthermore,  they  show  how  rapidly  he  emancipated 
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himself  from  the  influences  of  Bloemart  and  Castiglione  (La  Vie  Cham- 
petre)  to  form  a  style  that  was  entirely  his  own,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Land- 
scape with  a  Water  Mill  from  the  Bowes  Museum  (No.  7).  This  picture, 
painted  in  colours  that  never  were  on  land  or  sea,  those  rich  melting  blues 
that  Pillement,  later  in  the  century,  was  to  turn  into  a  mechanical  but  un- 
failing formula  for  nostalgia,  comes  very  definitely  into  the  category  of 
masterpieces.  His  colour,  which  so  rarely  strikes  the  ideal  balance  between 
warm  and  cool,  is  again  seen  at  its  best  in  the  two  chinoiseries  from  Besan- 
con.  As  against  this,  the  large  mythologies  represented  are  of  the  second 
rank:  the  Aurora  and  Cephalus  is  empty,  the  Apollo  and  Issa  dull,  the  Toilet 
of  Venus  insensitive  in  colour.  Not  one  of  these  reveals  that  Boucher  was 
capable  of  magnificence  as  well  as  of  charm. 

So  much  for  what  the  exhibition  shows  us  of  eighteenth-century  paint- 
ing and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  What  it  does  not  show  us  is  the  measure  of 
its  importance  as  an  age  of  experiment.  The  laboriously  engineered  return 
to  history  painting,  the  rediscovery  of  antiquity,  the  curious  submerged 
religious  life  of  the  period,  the  ill-fated  rise  and  fall  of  morality  painting  are 
all  ignored  as  if  they  had  never  been.  This  could  be  understood  if  all  the 
pictures  in  these  categories  were  bad:  most  of  them  are,  but  not  all  of  them. 
The  core  of  the  age  is  missing.  An  eighteenth-century  man  of  taste,  who 
regarded  his  pictures  as  human  beings  and  judged  them  by  roughly  the 
same  standards,  would  find  little  here  to  retain  his  attention  for  long-no 
heroism,  no  virtue,  no  vice,  no  tears. 

A  casual  visitor  might  come  away  convinced  that  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  religion  was  practised  in  every  country  except  France.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  period  religious  painting  dwindled  either  to  the  most  boringly 
formal  of  official  works  commissioned  by  churches  or  to  the  most  frivolous 
of  parodies,  but  it  is  also  undeniably  true  that  the  period  produced  at  least 
one  religious  painter  of  great  quality,  Pierre  Subleyras,  here  represented 
only  by  portraits.  Subleyras,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Rome,  inter- 
preted the  Italian  baroque  idiom  with  a  notable  and  individual  elegance  of 
technique.  In  form,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  religious  painting  remains  near  to 
Rome  and  in  particular  to  Bernini.  Restout's  Death  of  St.  Scholastica  (No.  8) 
is  clearly  modelled  on  Bernini's  St.  Teresa,  a  statue  which  seems  to  have 
roused  French  visitors  of  the  day  to  a  positive  frenzy.  Just  as  Quietism,  the 
religion  of  receptivity,  became  transformed  into  la  religion  naturcllc,  religi- 
ous painting  slowly  yielded  to  the  painting  of  sensibility.  Serious  works  are 
rare  and  much  research  is  needed  on  this  aspect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  France. 

History  paintings,  on  the  other  hand,  clog  nearly  every  museum  in 
France,  and  their  number  suggests  the  amount  of  attention  they  com- 
manded not  only  among  artists  but  also  those  concerned  with  keeping  the 
level  of  painting  high -the  officials  of  the  Bat  intents  du  Roi,  the  Academic  and 
the  more  conservative  critics.  To  these  men,  painting  seemed  to  be  hasten- 
ing down  the  primrose  path  of  frivolity  and  fashion,  thereby  suggesting  a 
disagreeable  comparison  between  the  unified  taste  and  discipline  of  the 
artistic  luminaries  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  general  libertinage  of  those  of  his 
successor.  Like  schoolmasters  taking  drastic  steps  to  reform  an  unruly  class 
Lenormant  de  Toumehem,  Marigny,  Cochin  and  Caylus  made  new  rules 
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II.  Nicolas-Bernard  Lepicie. 
'The  Little  Draughtsman,' 
canvas  46  36  in.,  painted  c. 
1769.  The  model  is  probably 
Carle  Vernet,  Lepicie's  pupil 
(Monsieur  Pierre  David- 
Weill,  New  York).  12.  Pierre 
Paul  Prud'hon.  'Etude  de  nu' 
(Musee  Magnin,  Dijon). 


and  held  out  new  rewards:  the  Ecolc  des  Eleves  Proteges  was  founded,  the 
contours  de  Vexpression  instigated.  Moreover,  a  new  snobbery  was  created. 
Only  a  history  painter  could  aspire  to  be  premier  peintre  or  even  professor 
at  the  Academic;  history  painters  were  given  priority  in  the  matter  of 
studios  and  accommodation  in  the  Louvre;  history  painters,  in  fact,  due  to 
their  ingurgitation  of  classical  texts,  soon  formed  a  well-read  and  highly 
self-conscious  elite.  In  1769,  when  Greuze's  morceau  de  reception  was  justifi- 
ably but  rudely  rejected  by  a  derisive  jury,  the  artist  went  to  all  lengths  to 
get  the  decision  reversed:  and  when  he  failed,  his  pride  never  recovered 
from  the  blow.  He  felt  that  posterity  demanded  the  title  peintre  d'histoire 
and  in  a  sense  he  was  right.  For  by  the  end  of  the  century,  when  politics 
and  neo-classicism  coincided  and  another  phase  of  artistic  dictatorship  was 
brought  about,  there  could  be  no  going  back.  The  schoolmasters  had  very 
definitely  won. 

The  story  of  genre  painting  has  its  own  splendours  and  miseries.  It  will  be 
deduced  from  the  account  of  Greuze's  snub  that  its  prestige  value  was  low, 
although  in  the  1750's  and  1760's  Greuze  had  carried  on  an  almost  solitary 
campaign  to  approximate  genre  to  history  painting  by  creating  a  vogue  for 
the  painting  of  stories  with  an  uplifting  moral.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by 
Diderot,  whose  dranie  bourgeois  had  attempted  the  same  thing  on  the  stage. 
However,  in  both  cases,  theory  outshone  performance.  When  the  Marquis 
de  Laborde  commissioned  a  portrait  of  his  family,  Greuze,  in  his  effort  to 
convey  something  of  the  happiness  of  family  life,  represented  the  Marquis 
as  positively  staggered  with  amazement  at  the  felicity  of  his  lot.  A  com- 
parison between  any  of  the  preparatory  drawings  and  the  finished  picture 
(Nos.  9  and  10)  will  show  how  much  was  sacrificed  on  the  way. 

Yet  it  was  due  to  efforts  such  as  these  that  genre  painting  became  widely 
popular  and  extensively  patronized,  especially  in  the  1770's,  when  Aubry 
and  Lepicie  rose  to  the  peak  of  their  brief  careers.  These  two  artists,  repre- 
sented here  not  by  their  more  serious  pieces  (sagas  of  village  wooing  and 
brotherly  love)  but  by  their  lesser  known  and  lovelier  works,  were  almost 
incapable  of  painting  badly.  Lepicie,  known  to  contemporaries  as  le  Teniers 
Francais,  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  universally  admired  painters  in  this 


year's  exhibition.  The  portrait  of  Carle  Vernet,  who  is  about  to  flip 
cherry-stone  at  his  drawing  master  (presumably  Lepicie  himself),  is  quite 
irresistible  (No.  11).  But  apart  from  these  delights  and  a  fine-quality  Boilly 
{La  Lecon  d'Optiqnc)  there  is  nothing  to  represent  the  more  serious  side  of 
what  is  a  small  but  interesting  artistic  movement  in  its  own  right. 

No  one  could  seriously  quarrel  with  what  is  shown.  Almost  everyone 
can  point  to  something  that  has  been  left  out.  This  can  be  applied  with  even 
more  force  to  the  drawings,  of  which  far  too  large  a  proportion  are  by 
Watteau.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  excellent  Fragonards,  two  lovely 
studies  of  Francoise  Moreau  by  her  father,  some  rather  secondary  Bouchers 
and  a  vigorous  Greuze.  But  this  is  an  arbitrary  selection.  The  more  sturdy 
personalities,  such  as  Natoire,  La  Tour,  Lagrenee  and  Doyen,  have  been 
left  out,  and  worst  outrage  of  all,  Prud'hon,  the  finest  draughtsman  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century  (No.  12)  is  not  represented.  The  total  effect, 
therefore,  is  very  feathery  and  insubstantial,  very  ancien  regime.  It  is  a 
cliche  to  say  that  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  the  supreme  century  of  French 
drawing.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  the  astonishingly  high  level  of  per- 
formance was  maintained  not  only  by  the  more  prominent  masters  but 
by  lesser  artists  who  would  not  otherwise  be  remembered.  Only  a  more 
catholic  choice  of  examples  could  illustrate  this. 

It  seems  sensible  enough  not  to  clutter  the  Academy  with  furniture  and 
porcelain,  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  expect  an  array  of  maquettes  and 
portrait  busts,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  see  no  engravings  or  etchings,  not 
even  a  single  plate  from  the  Figures  de  Differens  Caracteres,  the  Monument  du 
Costume,  or  one  of  Prud'hon's  illustrations  to  La  Nouvellc  Heloise. 

All  in  all,  the  French  Eighteenth  Century  shown  at  the  Academy  is  joy- 
ous, witty,  uncensorious  and  unworried.  There  is  no  hint  that  the  country 
is  soon  to  be  overtaken  by  Revolution;  it  is  perhaps  to  preserve  us  from 
this  threat  that  David  has  been  left  out.  The  atmosphere  is  almost  entirely 
Parisian,  with  no  concessions  to  the  Greek  taste,  hence  no  Vien.  The  theme 
running  through  the  pictures  on  exhibition  is  clearly  le  desir  de  plaire,  and  it 
can  only  be  our  unhappy  twentieth-century  conscience  that  sends  us 
hurrying  to  point  out  the  omissions. 
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Scandinavian  Painting 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


TO  achieve  a  clear  picture  and  a  proper  understanding  of  eighteenth- 
century  Scandinavian  art.  one  must  dissolve  the  conventional  image  of 
he  north  as  a  closely-knit  group  of  countries  living  under  identical  condi- 
ions.  By  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  four  components  had  in  fact  been  for 
nany  years  reduced  to  two  rival  kingdoms :  that  of  Denmark  dominating 
Morwav  and  that  of  Sweden  which  included  Finland. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  political  history  of  the  north  proves  the  impos- 
dbility  of  treating  Scandinavian  art  as  a  unit,  yet  one  problem  was  com- 
mon to  both  Swedish  and  Danish  artists  in  the  Eighteenth  Century :  that  of 
creating  a  national  school  with  a  European  standing. 

Since  the  creative  contribution  of  the  north  in  the  Middle  Ages  painting 
bad  been  at  a  low  ebb.  The  Reformation  had  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
mediaeval  universalism,  and  the  art  of  painting  was  not  to  recover  until 
the  cosmopolitan  Eighteenth  Century.  Only  in  architecture  was  the  north 
in  step  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  An  examination  of  the  prints  in  Eric  Dahl- 
berg's  Sveria  Antiqua  et  Hedierria.  with  their  tasteful  houses  framed  by  sea 
and  garden,  reveals  the  high  standard  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Further- 
more, it  is  characteristic  that  amongst  the  dynasty  of  architects  produced  by 
the  Tessin  family  in  Sweden,  the  elder.  Nicodemus  (died  16S1),  who  was 
responsible  for  Drottningholm  Casde,  should  work  in  a  Dutch  classical 
manner,  while  his  son,  Nicodemus  the  Younger,  turned  to  Italy,  to  Palladio 
and  Bernini  for  the  exteriors  of  Stockholm  Casde  and  to  both  French  and 
Italian  examples  for  the  interiors.  His  son.  Count  C.G.  Tessin,  was.  more- 
over, the  alert  connoisseur  and  dilettante  to  whom  Sweden  mainly  owes 
her  exceptional  collection  of  French  eighteenth-century  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  now  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Great  casdes.  however, 
demanded  great  pictures-or,  at  least,  large  and  spirited  decorations -and 
Drottningholm  became,  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  the  centre  of  a 
short-lived  Italianate  baroque  style  with  a  Rubensian  flavour. 

Denmark,  for  her  part,  had  no  seventeenth-century  convention  on  which 
to  fall  back  when  the  demand  for  decorations  arose  following  the  accession 
of  the  young,  travelled  and  art-loving  Frederik  IV  in  1699.  Frederiksberg 
Casde  in  Copenhagen  was  finished  and  furnished  within  the  first  decade 
of  the  new  century.  It  was  lavishly  decorated  by  two  indigenous  artists, 
one  owing  allegiance  to  French  and  the  other  to  Italian  art.  The  first  and 
greatest  was  Benoit  Le  Coffre  (No.  1),  who  at  once  brought  Denmark 
into  line  with  the  French  avant-garde,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  he  as 
well  as  every  other  Danish  artist  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  absent  from 
the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  A  Danish-bom  Frenchman  with  an 
intriguing  fantasy  and  a  strong  theatrical  sense,  he  borrowed  from  Poussin 
and  Le  Sueur  and  boldly  translated  the  heroic  into  the  idyllic  to  achieve  an 
elegant  style  close  to  the  French  Regence.  His  fellow  artist,  Henry  Krock. 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Maratta,  brought  back  from  his  Italian  years  a 
knowledge  of  the  baroque  tradition  and  a  technical  mastery  of  the  per- 
versities of  perspective  and  ceiling  painting  that  made  his  contribution 
indispensable  to  the  art  life  of  Copenhagen. 

If  decorative  painting  had  to  start  from  scratch,  in  Denmark,  portraiture 
had  to  rise  from  the  cinders  of  a  Dutch-Flemish  tradition.  In  an  attempt 
to  make  a  short  cut  to  the  French  fashion,  the  Danish  Court  brought  over 
a  French  refugee.  Jacob  D'Agar.  from  London  in  1683.  But  the  gap  was  too 
large.  His  style,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Mignard  and  Lely.  enchanted 
the  public,  but  was  without  consequence  for  the  future.  Apart  from  a  few 
isolated  portrait  painters -amongst  them  J.C.WahL  who  injected  a  south 
German  note  into  the  tradition,  and  Marcus  Tuscher,  better  known  as  an 
architect -it  was  left  to  a  Swede,  C.G.Pilo.  to  create  a  style  that  was  both 
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sufEciendy  Nordic  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  Danish  public  and  suffi- 
ciendy  European  to  please  the  Court. 

In  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  no  radical  break  with  the  past  was  at- 
tempted. It  was  the  role  of  David  von  Krarft.  a  German,  to  evolve  a  direct 
and  sober  art  which  formed  the  backbone  of  more  than  one  talented  ven- 
eration ot  painters.  We  can  sense  a  Nordic  spirit  in  his  unruffled  portraits  of 
the  Swedish  conquerors  of  the  early  seventeen-hundreds,  who  pose  with 
provincial  stiffness  and  an  unsophisticated  willingness  to  take  on  all  comers 
Realism,  however,  and  the  sense  of  pathos  that  appears  in  his  portraits  from 
the  time  of  the  great  defeats,  makes  von  Krafft  a  precursor  as  well  as  a  re~ 
tardataire.  He  combines  the  Dutch  tradition  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bol- 
ognese  circles  he  had  frequented  in  Italv.  Charles  XII.  that  romantic  soldier, 
favoured  fidelity  to  truth  in  portraiture.  He  had  disposed  of  his  ws  and 
encouraged  the  painters  not  to  spare  his  measles-scarred  face.  Yet,  when 
von  Krafft  displayed  his  realism  in  the  full-length  Limda  Portrait  (No.  2) 
which  represents  the  tense  and  angular  monarch  of  a  ruined  countrv.  he 
may  well  have  cut  too  near  the  bone.  The  story  goes  that  the  Kins  per- 
sonally visited  the  artist's  studio  and  mutilated  one  version  of  the  picture. 

It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  one  aspect  of  Nordic  art  that  this  realism 
was  so  quickly  tinged  with  romanticism.  The  years  of  war  were  forgotten 
more  quickly  than  the  departed  glory,  and  the  great  Charles  became  the 
centre  of  a  nostalgic  cult.  Michael  Dahl.  though  a  successful  emigre  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne,  was  one  of  those  affected. 

A  new  note  was  sounded  in  Sweden  by  two  men:  J. H. Scheffel,  who 
brought  the  light  rococo  colour-scheme  from  Berlin,  and  Lorentz  Pasch 
the  Elder,  who,  during  his  London  years,  had  sniffed  the  mossv  green 
flavour  of  a  tete-galante .  But  neither  he  nor  any  other  Scandinavian  artist 
from  the  first  halt  of  the  century  embarked  on  what  might  be  termed  as  a 
true  Cytherian  adventure.  In  any  case,  the  first  years  of  Frederik  I"s  regime 
were  hardly  congenial  to  artists  and  many  emigrated  to  Paris,  Munich. 
Vienna  and  London  in  search  of  more  lavish  patrons.  Few  returned.  One 
of  the  exceptions  was  Gustav  Lundberg,  whose  polite  and  tasteful  pastels 
became  the  craze  in  the  French  capital  during  the  'twenties  and  "thirties. 
Yet  when  in  the  "forties  taste  changed  in  iavour  ot  La  Tour's  more  acute 
style,  Lundberg  came  home.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  north  the 
fully-fledged  and  gallant  pastel  art  of  the  rococo.  A  measure  of  his  abilitv 
can  be  seen  in  his  portrait  of  G.  T.  R.  Tar  aval  (N0.3),  who  had  been  chosen, 
together  with  other  French  artists,  by  Count  Tessin  in  Paris  in  1732  to 
supply  Stockholm  Casde  with  large-scale  decorations.  A  man  capable  of 
both  execution  and  organization  was  required,  and  Taraval's  appointment 
was  exceedingly  fortunate.  He  painted  a  series  of  panels,  over-doors  and 
ceilings  with  vaporous  greens,  cloud-swept  putti,  garlands  and  troupe  tToeils. 
Three  years  later.  Tessin,  then  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  having  failed  to 
persuade  the  great  G.B.Tiepolo  to  travel  north,  induced  two  artists  of  his 
schooL  Francia  and  Feretti.  to  work  at  Stockholm  Casde. 

It  was  in  the  'forties  and  "fifties  that  Count  Tessin  enriched  the  royal 
Swedish  collection  with  a  number  of  excellent  French  acquisitions  that 
tound  much  favour  with  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  Frederik  the  Great.  Stock- 
holm Casde  was  finished:  and  the  King  further  amused  himself  by  building 
"Kina".  the  exquisite  Chinese  pavilions  in  Drottningholm  Park. 

A  visitor  to  Denmark  in  the  mid-century  might  be  surprised  to  see  that 
the  newly  built  royal  castle  of  Christiansborg  was  modelled  on  Austrian 
rococo.  Had  he,  however,  taken  the  trouble  to  enter  this  royal  residence, 
or  the  two  palaces  built  by  BemsdortF.  the  great  \iinister  and  friend  of 
.Madame  Pompadour  and  Moltke.  the  Court  Marshal  and  collector,  he 
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I.  Benoit  Le  Coffre.  'A  Masked  Ball,'  40  X  73 
cm.,  study  for  a  ceiling  at  Frederiksberg  Castle 
(Royal  Mus.  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen).  2. 
David  von  KrafFt. '  Portrait  of  Charles  XII,  1717' 
(Drottningholm  Castle,  Sweden).  3.  Gustav 
Lundberg.  'Portrait  of  G.T.  R.TaravaP  (Tessin 
Institute).  4.  Virgilius  Erichsen.  'Catharina  II  of 
Russia,  1762'  ( Royal  Mus.  of  Fine  Arts,  Copen- 
hagen). 5.  Alexander  Roslin. '  The  Artist,  his  Wife 
and  a  portrait  of  Preill'  (Private  Coll.,  Stock- 
holm). 6.  C.G.Pilo.  'The  Coronation  of  Gustav 
III'  (detail)  (Nat.  Mus.,  Stockholm).  7.  Lorentz 
Pasch  the  Younger. '  The  Medallist  Gustaf  Ljung- 
berger,  1770'  (Royal  Academie,  Stockholm). 


Per  Hillestrbm.  'Gustav  III,  Ulrika  Eleonora  and  Count  von  Fersen 
dressed  for  the  Tournament  at  Drottningholm'  (Gripsholm  Castle,  Swe- 
den). 9.  Nicolas  Lafrensen  the  Younger. 'Gustav  III '( Nat.  Mus.,  Stockholm). 


would  have  found  that  the  patrons  in  Copenhagen,  as  much  as  in  Stock- 
holm, looked  to  Paris  for  interior  decoration. 

J.  Wasserschlebe,  a  German  employed  in  the  Danish  diplomatic  service, 
played  the  part  of  a  Danish  Tessin  en  miniature,  supplying  Christiansborg 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  French  pictures.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that 
nudes  were  expressly  excluded  by  royal  command.  All  were,  alas,  to  perish 
in  the  fire  of  1794.  Only  Moltke's  palace,  now  part  of  the  royal  residence 
of  Amalienborg,  has  preserved  its  over-doors  by  Boucher,  Pilo  andjacopo 
Fabris,  and  its  dining-room  of  1757,  where  N.H.Jardin,  the  French  archi- 
tect, demonstrated  the  neo-classical  style  that  later  became  the  most 
favoured  and  successful  throughout  Denmark. 

But  the  north  was  not  only  receptive.  Several  artists  from  the  generation 
of  the  'fifties  returned  the  compliment  and  settled  abroad.  The  Dane, 
Virgilius  Ericksen,  won  his  artistic  spurs  in  the  service  of  Catherine  II 
of  Russia  for  capable  and  ceremonious  portraits  in  the  grand  baroque 
manner  (No.  4).  He  became  the  unrivalled  leader  of  Danish  portraiture  in 
the  'seventies,  being  in  harmony  with  the  anti-rococo  tendencies  of  the 
period.  Roslin  'Svedois',  as  he  often  signed  himself,  made  the  whole  of 
Europe  his  field  of  action  with  Paris  as  the  centre.  His  studio  became  the 
meeting-place  for  his  young  compatriots  studying  in  Paris,  and  Ins  por- 
traits found  eager  admirers  in  his  home  town  as  well  as  among  the  French 
public.  Yet  Ins  technical  brilliance  in  rendering  precious  materials  that  won 
him  so  great  a  reputation  was  a  perfection  that  in  itself  put  the  artist  to  a 
still  more  severe  test:  how  to  make  the  sitters  survive  the  mise-ai-scenc. 
Roslin  transforms  them  into  so  many  actors  who,  with  a  swift  movement, 
turn  to  face  the  public  as  if  about  to  speak  (No.  5).  Thus  a  perfect  illusion 
of  their  presence  is  rendered  in  which  such  accessories  as  sculpture  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  join  in  with  a  delightful  mockery,  reminding  us  of 
one  of  Rubens's  favourite  tricks. 

Parallel  with  the  import  of  art  and  artists,  and  the  wanderjahrc  abroad 
that  were  allowed  for  in  the  education  of  every  Scandinavian  artist,  then 
as  now,  came  the  formation  of  art  schools  and  academies  in  the  capitals. 
Henry  Krock  did  in  1701  start  a  drawing-school  in  Copenhagen.  It  worked 


rather  like  a  'botthega'  for  Krock,  but  he  had  it  promoted  before  his  death 
to  an  academy.  In  1735  a  drawing-school  was  established  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Stockholm  under  Taraval's  supervision  and  w7ith  the  aim  of  raising 
Swedish  artists  to  a  European  standard  in  order  to  dispense  with  foreign 
assistance.  A  rather  similar  policy  dictated  the  Danish  acceptance  of  the 
enormous  fee  asked  by  J.-F.-J.  Saly  for  undertaking  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Fredcrik  V.  Saly's  help  was  especially  required  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Academy;  and  when  he  became  director  in  1754,  he  turned  to  Jardin 
for  architecture  and  to  the  Swede,  C.  G.  Pilo,  for  painting.  It  was  thus  largely 
a  foreign  group  which  undertook  the  training  of  the  young  Danes,  and  by 
doing  so  they  prepared  their  own  destruction. 

The  artist  who  with  time  was  to  feel  the  results  of  this  policy  most 
acutely  was  Pilo,  who  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  1741.  He  was  appointed 
Court  Painter  in  1747,  the  year  after  Frederik  V's  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  formation  of  Pilo's  style  still  remains  rather  mysterious.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  visited  Vienna,  and  he  certainly  spent  two  years  in  Taraval's 
Academy,  where  Arenius,  a  sympathetic  artist  trained  in  Holland  and  in- 
fluenced by  Rigaud,  took  him  in  hand.  His  mature  work  from  the  'fifties 
conjures  up  an  immaterial  world  of  half-tones  in  which  flakes  of  flickering 
and  luminous  impasto  are  contrasted  with  the  polished  surface  of  the  faces, 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  there  are  certain  Italian,  or,  to  be  more  explicit, 
Bolognese,  elements  in  his  art  as  well  as  direct  loans  from  Rigaud.  His  lack 
of  interest  in  the  mechanism  of  the  body  means  that  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  movement  of  the  paint;  the  figures  grow  out  of  corolla-like  draperies 
into  a  lucid  atmosphere,  that  invests  his  sitter  with  just  that  swagger  ap- 
pearance that  was  so  greatly  desired.  In  the  'sixties,  his  style  underwent  a 
notable  change  and  the  darkening  of  tone  that  resulted  recalls  Dutch 
seventeenth-century  painting  and  Tocque,  who  visited  Denmark  in  1758. 
Pilo's  human  analysis  becomes  more  pronounced,  and,  as  was  the  general 
tendency  of  the  period,  is  best  seen  in  his  portraits  of  fellow  artists.  This 
development  appears  as  a  return  to  the  old  post-Carolingian  tradition  of 
realism  and  romance,  so  unfit  for  the  frivolous  court  of  Frederik  V,  yet 
much  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  the  new  generation.  The  culmination 
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io.  Peder  Als.  'Marie  von  Numsen,'  signed  and  dated  1752  on  the  back. 
Pilo's  influence  can  clearly  be  seen  in  this  work  (Private  Collection). 

of  this  style  was  not  reached  until  he  had  been  expelled  from  Denmark  and 
by  Gustav  III  personally  commissioned  to  paint  the  magnificent  unfinished 
representation  of  his  coronation  (No.  6). 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  unorthodox  Pilo  should  have  spent  so 
much  of  his  life  outside  Sweden,  where  the  national  style  had  become  al- 
most identical  with  the  French.  Lorentz  Pasch  the  Younger  and  Per  Krafft 
the  Elder  illustrate  the  happy  harmony  of  style  and  spirit  produced  by  the 
Franco-Swedish  Alliance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  In  his  portrait  of 
the  Medallist,  Gustaf  Ljungberger  (No.  7),  Pasch  approaches  Greuze  in  the 
softness  of  the  modelling  and  the  virtuosity  of  touch,  while  in  the  slightly 
earlier  unfinished  picture  of  the  Dancing  Children  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  seems  to  combine  the  teachings  of  his  two  masters,  Pilo  and  Roslin. 
Krafft,  for  his  part,  tended  to  draw  close  to  the  world  of  Chardin.  This 
master  of  shapes  and  inspired  interiors  possessed  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
increasingly  bourgeois  Scandinavians,  and  Per  Hillestrom,  though  taught 
by  Boucher,  esteemed  Chardin  above  all  other  artists.  Hillestrom  was  the 
born  genre  painter,  equally  interested  in  all  media,  ranging  from  a  peasant 
cottage  in  Lapland  and  the  Court  of  Gustav  III  to  a  fete  galante  and  a  forge 
scene  at  night.  His  figures  possess  a  certain  marionette-like  vivacity  (No.  8), 
and  his  love  of  the  anecdotic  anticipates  one  of  the  main  trends  111  nine- 
teenth-century art.  His  compositions  and  choice  of  theme,  such  as  the 
theatre,  come  close  to  those  of  Hogarth,  though  lacking  the  depth  and 
painterly  quality  that  distinguish  the  great  Englishman. 

Sweden  enjoys  a  special  position  in  the  history  of  miniature  painting, 
having  fostered  two  such  well-known  exponents  of  the  art  as  P.A.Hall  and 
N.  Lafrensen  the  Younger,  better  known  as  Lavreincc.  Hall  joined  the 
Paris  colony  in  1756  and  his  painterly  gouache  technique  and  sentimental 
portraits  had  a  tremendous  success  in  the  French  capital,  but  only  small 
consequence  for  the  north.  Lafrensen,  who  returned  to  Stockholm  after 
the  French  Revolution,  delighted  in  slightly  indiscreet  genre  pictures  that 
exposed  the  life  of  the  lady  of  fashion,  the  soubrette  and  the  modiste,  to  our 
favourablejudgement.  His  accounts  are  without  comments,  except  perhaps 
for  a  gentle  irony,  as  when  the  projected  shadows  of  a  coffee-drinking  female 
gathering  assume  the  appearance  of  huge  towering  and  menacing  shapes  on 
the  wall.  It  is  to  Lafrensen  that  we  must  turn  for  precious  details  of  the 
private  life  of  his  contemporaries;  and  his  small  but  exquisite  miniatures  and 
drawings  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  the  fashions  of  his  time  (No.  9). 

One  might  have  expected  that  one  of  the  results  of  Pilo's  long  Danish 
sojourn  would  have  been  a  late  flowering  of  rococo  art  lingering  on  after 
the  world  at  large  had  turned  its  back  on  this  pleasing  style.  Yet  nothing  of 
the  sort  happened.  Pilo's  only  Danish  pupil,  Peder  Als,  took  after  him  in 


11.  Jens  Juel.  'Madame  de  Prangin  in  the  garden  of  her  Chateau  on  Lake 
Geneva,  1778'  (the  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen). 

his  early  years  (No.  10),  but  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  where  he  drew  close 
to  the  neo-classical  circle  of  Mengs,  he  realized  that  he  had  to  start  learning  I 
all  over  again.  It  is  as  a  whole  striking  how  the  Danes  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  rococo,  a  style  that  seemed  never 
to  have  really  suited  them.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  the  cooler  and  more  courtly 
Swedes,  it  helped  them  to  achieve  one  European  success  after  another. 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  distrust  of  the  dashing  and  sophisticated,  taking 
rococo  in  its  most  superficial  sense,  in  the  Danish  character,  a  feeling  that  so 
sweeping  a  manner  must  necessarily  hide  a  hollow  soul.  Denmark  is  a 
profoundly  bourgeois  country,  yet  not  without  its  strain  of  neuroticism 
which  makes  harmony  and  discipline  all  the  more  desirable.  Not  until 
Rousseau  and  Goethe  had  legitimized  sensibility,  did  Danish  art  come  into 
its  own.  This  gradual  emancipation  can  be  observed  in  Jens  Juel,  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  latent  Danish  lyricism.  After  a  phase  of  candle-light  painting 
that  recalls  Wright  of  Derby,  he  found  his  natural  home  in  the  Roman 
Germanic  tradition,  which  he  spiced  with  Gallic  colour.  He  was  hailed 
by  the  Rousseau  circle  in  Geneva,  and  the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Prangin 
(No.  11),  which  recently  turned  up  in  a  London  sale-room,  dates  from 
this  period.  His  later  portraits,  with  their  charming  intimacy  and  lightness 
of  formal  structure,  recall  Chardin  and  Allan  Ramsay;  while  his  land- 
scapes approach,  and  occasionally  surpass,  those  of  the  English  School 
in  their  nuanced  sensitivity  to  atmosphere.  That  the  natural  landscape 
played  so  small  a  part  in  Scandinavia  in  the  first  half  and  middle  years 
of  the  century  was  only  to  be  expected,  considering  how  French  in 
their  inspiration  were  all  branches  of  the  arts  at  this  time.  Vernet  and 
Hubert  Robert  had  their  imitators,  but  the  Nordic  landscape  found  no 
niche  in  this  world.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the 
'seventies  emerged,  than  the  philosophers'  call  for  a  return  to  nature  was 
answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  landscape  artists  who  went  from 
strength  to  strength  in  the  next  century.  In  Denmark,  Jens  Juel  paved  the 
way,  followed  by  Erik  Pauelsen,  whose  prospects  and  marines  show  no 
small  feeling  for  the  play  of  light  in  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  country- 
sides (No.  12).  The  poetry  of  a  Swedish  summer  night  was  discovered  by 
the  painter  Elias  Martin,  for  whom  Nature  breathes  and  God  is  every- 
where manifest.  Read  only  Martin's  notes  on  a  drawing:  'A  hill,  the  top 
transparent  and  blue  in  the  shadow',  or,  on  another,  'the  sun  is  in  the  back- 
ground, a  dusty  road-and  light  arose  with  every  step'.  His  theory  was  that 
only  the  'naive'  and  the  'natural'  can  create  true  art:  and  Martin's  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  watercolours  bear  deep  and  moving  witness  to  this 
romantic  gospel.  On  the  whole,  French  art  could  not  help  him  along  this 
path,  and  the  importance  of  England,  where  he  spent  such  happy  years, 
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2.  Erik  Pauelsen.  'A  View  of  the  Fureso,'  signed  and  dated  1788  (Private 
lollection,  Copenhagen).  13.  Elias  Martin.  'Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham' 
National  Museum,  Stockholm).  14.  Elias  Martin.  'The  Boatswain,'  pen 
wash  (National  Museum,  Stockholm). 


15.  N.  A.  Abildgaard.  'A  Scene  from  the  Girl  from  Andros  by  Terents, 
1803'  (the  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen). 


became  all  the  greater  for  him  (No.  13).  He  was  a  brilliant  draughtsman 
(No.  14)  in  a  class  with  Hogarth  and  Rowlandson  and  exhibited  regularly 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  makes  it  so  much  the  more  regrettable  that 
he  is  not  shown  in  the  present  exhibition.  At  long  last  the  Nordic  nature 
was  liberated  from  a  foreign  bondage  and  that  passionate  love  for  its 
dreamy  and  wild  moods,  which  he  so  deeply  in  all  Scandinavians,  had 
found  expression.  This  liberty  was  never  to  be  surrendered. 

A  drastic  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the  old  French  regime  in  Den- 
mark and  the  newly  awakened  confidence  in  Danish  art  was  the  expulsion 
of  Pilo  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Academy.  The  entire  'French'  group, 
including  the  two  aged  courtiers,  Bernsdorff  and  Moltke,  was  dismissed, 
and  with  them  the  Professors  Saly  and  Jardin.  Under  the  new  director, 
Wiedewelt,  a  sculptor,  the  aim  of  the  Academy  was  no  longer  to  educate 
talent  for  the  service  of  the  Court  circle  but  to  rear  a  generation  of  artists 
and  artisans  who,  in  their  turn,  might  improve  the  general  level  of  crafts- 
manship and  the  arts.  Wiedewelt's  appointment  indicated  not  only  a 
victory  for  nationalism,  but,  paradoxically,  the  adoption  of  a  new  foreign 
source  of  inspiration -that  of  the  antique  as  explained  by  Winkelmann, 
together  with  which  interest  went  a  search  for  the  old  Nordic  art,  a  pro- 
cess that  was  entirely  literary. 

A  painter  who  accepted  this  new  challenge  was  N.  A.  Abildgaard.  He 
did  the  prescribed  thing,  soaked  himself  in  Ossian  and  Shakespeare,  copied 
Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  Poussin  and  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  large 
historical  paintings  that  he  was  soon  expected  to  produce.  But  his  nebulous 
and  horrific  early  compositions,  with  their  strong  affiliations  to  Fuseli, 
Blake  and  Piranesi,  were  by  the  end  of  the  century  subjected  to  the  Attic 
light  that  leaves  no  corners  crooked  and  no  nooks  unexplored  (No.  15). 

In  the  hands  of  the  artistic  theatre-mad  and  egocentric  monarch  who 
then  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  eccentric  and  stupendous  tilings 
occurred,  and  neo-classicism  was  at  the  Royal  command  introduced  into 
all  departments  of  the  arts.  The  turning-point  was  Gustav  Ill's  visit  to  Italy 
in  1783-4,  whence  he  returned  with  a  true  passion  for  the  antique.  Attempt- 
ing to  match  reality  and  dream,  regardless  of  economic  circumstances,  he 
chose  the  French  artist,  J.  L.Desprez,  to  supply  him  with  an  extraordinary 
series  of  temples,  obelisks,  theatres,  pagodas,  Egyptian  rooms  and  mock 
ruins.  In  addition  the  Swedish-born  Louis  Masreliez  produced  history  paint- 
ing and  decorations  inspired  by  Greek  examples.  An  idealist  of  the  purest 
water,  the  conflict  in  him  between  painter  and  classicist  soon  made  him 
abandon  the  brush.  Another  of  the  Gustavian  artists,  Wertmiiller,  a  much 
less  sensitive  artist,  preferred  to  practise  abroad  and  finally  settled  in  America. 
It  was  left  to  a  sculptor,  the  great  J.  T.  Sergei,  to  fuse  the  different  moods  of 
the  period.  But  with  Gustav's  assassination  in  1792,  poetry,  symbolism  and 
illusion  deserted  the  Swedish  people  and  the  bourgeois  ideals  of  the  new 
century  came  into  their  own. 
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Architectural  Fantasy,  by  G.B.Piranesi.  Pen  and  wash,  30  ) 
verse  of  a  double-sided  sheet  (H.M.Calmann,  London).  2.  > 
alba  Carriera,  49  X  38  cm.  (Abels,  Cologne).  3.  Po 
Elizabeth  Booth,  daughter  of  Lord  Delatnere,  by  Francis  G 
49i  x  39i  hi.  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  1  ,  7U1  ti 

Ramsbury  Manor,  Wiltshire  (Leggatt  Brothers,  London).  4.  Les  Baisers,  1| 
J.  H.  Fragonard.  Oval  canvas,  23^  x  19^  in.,  one  of  a  pair.  From  the  Jalli| 
and  Laperlier  Collections  (Frank  T.  Sabin,  London).  5.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  H 
J.B.Perronneau.  Pastel,  57  X  47  cm.  (Matthiesen,  London).  6.  Bacchan{ 
by  M.L.E.Vigee  Lebrun.  Canvas,  44  x  35  in.  Exhibited  Salon,  178 
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market 


/  Rolleston  Collection  (William  Hallsborough,  London). 
Gunning,  by  George  Romney.  Canvas,  29  X  24  in.  (New- 
New  York).  8.  L'Embarquement  pour  Cy there,  by  Jean 
la  Gourdaine.  Painted  for  the  King  of  Poland  in  about 
1 , y  .  ..n,  London).  9.  Two  Angels,  by  Tiepolo,  16  -  20  in. 

:rench  &  Co.,  New  York).  10.  Lose  Hill,  Derbyshire,  by  Sir  Nathaniel 
ance-Holland,  Bt.,  R.A.  Canvas,  32  X  49  in.  From  the  Colonel  Grant 
ollection  (M.  Bernard,  London).  II.  A  Venetian  Palace,  by  Vittorio 
igari.  Oil  on  canvas,  i8|  X  I2|  in.  (Gooden  &  Fox,  London).  Many 
igari  works  can  be  seen  in  public  buildings  in  Bologna. 
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I.  'Portrait  of  Andre  Derain:  Painted  at  Collioure  in  1904.'  By  Henri  Matisse, 
14^  x  11  in.  Bought  at  Christie's  by  the  Tate  Gallery  for  6,700  guineas  (sold 
in  1938  for  £280).  2.  George  I  silver  teapot,  6|  in.  high,  wt.  21  oz.  7  dwt., 
by  Christopher  Canner,  1717.  From  the  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan  Collection 
(Christie's).  3.  Nymphenburg  figure  of  'Columbine',  from  the  'Comedia 
dell'  Arte'  series,  by  F.  A.Bustelli,  c.  1760.  From  the  Baroness  van  Zuylen  van 
Nyevelt  Collection.  Bought  at  Christie's  for  2,500  guineas  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  4.  'The  Church  of  the  Redentore.'  By  Canaletto,  19  X  30^ 
in.  From  the  Mrs.  V.E.Carling  Collection  (Sotheby's).  5.  An  Antoine  Wat- 
teau  black,  red  and  white  chalk  drawing  on  buff  paper,  io£  X  13  in.  From  the 
Mr.  A.  d'Antal  Collection  (Sotheby's).  6.  A  Louis  XV  marquetry  bureau-de- 
dame,  32  in.  wide.  From  the  Mrs.  Walter  Burns  Collection  (Christie's). 
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REPORT  FROM  VITERBO 


Viterbese  Painting 

BY  HUGH  HONOUR,  Cultural  Representative  of 'The  Connoisseur  in  Ita 


FROM  the  middle  of  September  until  the  middle  of  October  last  year 
an  exhibition  entitled  La  Pittura  I  'iterbese  dal  XIV  al  XVI  Secolo  was 
held  in  the  reconstructed  Museo  Civico  at  Viterbo.  It  was  well  hung  and 
accompanied  by  a  scholarly  catalogue  which  forms  an  admirable  mono- 
graph on  Viterbese  painting,  since  it  contains  plates  of  all  the  seventy-four 
pictures  and  ten  pieces  of  silver  in  this  comprehensive  exhibition.  The  only 
possible  criticism  of  it  was  that  at  1,500  lire  (nearly  it  must  have  proved 
far  too  expensive  for  all  but  the  most  ardent  devotees.  For  all  its  bulk  it 
was,  however,  free  from  the  wordiness  and  the  extravagant  claims  which 
mar  most  Italian  productions  of  its  kind.  It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  exhibi- 
tion to  produce  new  and  unpublished  works,  so  much  as  to  give  a  history 
of  painting  in  Viterbo  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries; 
though  many  little-known  and  a  few  unrecorded  pictures  were  brought  to 
light.  The  first  part  was  devoted  to  the  paintings  of  artists  who  have 
worked  in  Viterbo  and  the  surrounding  country,  the  second  to  the  works 
of  natives  of  Viterbo.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  assess  the  influences  of  Rome, 
Umbria  and  Siena  on  a  school  which  never  succeeded  in  founding  a  tradi- 
tion of  its  own.  Nearly  all  the  pictures  came  from  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  is  seldom  possible  to  study  them  at  all  closely :  and  a 
number  of  works  were  cleaned  for  the  exhibition. 

Problem  of  Dating 

Viterbo  has  entertained  artists  of  far  greater  merit  than  any  who  were 
born  there,  consequently  the  first  part  of  this  exhibition  was  the  more 
aesthetically  satisfying.  For  example,  there  was  a  highly  interesting  group 
of  thirteenth-century  paintings  of  which  the  recently  cleaned  Saviour  from 
the  Cathedral  at  Tarquinia  (1),  (No.  1),  was  one  of  the  most  impressive. 
Presenting  an  image  of  Christ  of  a  type  seldom  found  outside  the  Lazm 
district,  it  is  almost  certainly  based  on  a  more  ancient  pattern  of  which  we 
know  nothing  and  which  makes  the  problem  of  dating  a  difficult  one.  The 
catalogue  suggests,  on  iconographical  evidence,  that  it  belongs  to  the  end 
of  the  Twelfth  Century  ;  though  Mr.  Garrison  has  assigned  it  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirteenth.  The  earliest  signed  work  in  this  section  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  the  remarkable  triptych  (6)  by  Nicolo  di  Picro  Paolo  and 
Pietro  di  Nicolo  from  S.  Maria  Assunta,  Trevignano.  A  very  fine  Madonna 
and  Child  with  two  Angels,  from  St.  Agostino  at  Soriano  nel  Cimino,  is 
dated  1343  and  was  previously  unpublished.  With  Vitale  di  Bologna's 
Madonna  and  Child  (13),  from  the  collection  of  the  Museo  Civico,  we  enter 
the  more  carefully  charted  realms  of  named  artists  such  as  Taddeo  and 
Andrea  di  Bartolo,  Sano  di  Pietro  and  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  who  brought 
the  art  of  Siena  into  the  district.  A  later  painting  of  Sienese  origin  was  the 
very  beautiful  lunette  of  the  Dead  Christ  Supported  by  Angels  (26),  (No.  4), 
from  the  Cathedral  at  Acquapcndente  which  has  recently  been  attributed  by 
Dr.  Zen  to  Gerolamo  di  Benvenuto,  an  unjustly  neglected  painter.  Christ 
with  jour  Saints  and  a  Donor  (30).  from  the  Cathedral  at  Viterbo,  was 
painted  by  Gerolamo  da  Cremona  in  1472,  apparently  for  the  bishop  who 
was  of  Lombard  origin.  With  its  virtuoso  treatment  of  drapery,  swirling 
like  whipped  cream,  and  its  delicate,  one  might  almost  say  'dainty',  fes- 
toon of  fruit  at  the  top,  it  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Viterbese  artists  to 
a  style  of  painting  excitingly  new  and  foreign.  Indeed,  local  tradition 
assigned  it  to  Diirer.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (34),  from  S.M.dclla 
Quercia,  Viterbo,  appeared  to  be  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  design  but 
wholly  by  a  pupil  in  execution:  probably  Fra  Paolino,  as  Mr.  Bercnson 
suggests. 

The  two  grandest  and  most  arresting  paintings  in  the  exhibition  were 
the  Flagellation  (36)  and  Pieta  (35)  by  Sebastiano  del  Pioinbo,  both  from  the 
collection  of  the  Museo  Civico.  The  Flagellation  was  cleaned  in  1951  and 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  wholly  by  Sebastiano.  It  is  a  very 
work  but  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Pieta. 
well-known  picture,  which  Vasari  tells  us  was  executed  on  a  design 
Michelangelo,  has  recently  been  cleaned  to  reveal  its  true  values.  No  loi 
is  it  necessary  to  visit  it  in  the  early  morning  in  order  to  see  it  properl 
The  wonderfully  subdued  colouring,  dominated  by  the  blue  of  the  Virg 
robe  and  the  patch  of  blue  light  around  the  moon,  the  exquisitely  pain 
body  of  Christ,  the  expression  of  calmed  grief  not  only  in  the  face  but 
the  whole  form  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  quiet,  moonlit  landscape  (No.  5) 
combine  to  give  it  a  meditative  power  equalled  only  by  Michelangelo 
marble  Pieta  in  the  Cathedral  at  Florence. 

Sienese  Influence 

If  the  second  part  of  the  exhibition,  which  consisted  of  works  by  Vital 
bese  artists,  was  less  exciting  than  the  first,  it  was  quite  as  interesting.  TM 
influence  of  the  painters  represented  in  the  first  part  was  seen  and  it  wJ 
only  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  later  pictures  were  not  shown  to  display  th| 
influence  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Viterbese  by  birth  but  Sienese  d 
everything  else  was  Matteo  Giovanetti,  who  was  represented  by  St.  ErmtA 
gora  and  St.  Fortunato  (37)  from  the  Correr  Museum  at  Venice.  The  vaS 
crowded  altar-piece  by  Ilario  di  Viterbo  (38),  (No.  3),  from  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  Assisi,  also  showed  the  strong  Sienese  influence.  It  was  interesting! 
to  be  able  to  study  this  work  at  close  quarters  and  pleasing  to  know  that  it 
is  on  its  way  to  the  Instituto  di  Restauro  at  Rome.  Francesco  d' Antonio  wfj 
represented  by  five  paintings,  one  of  which,  St.  Mark  (44)  from  S.  Marcol 
Viterbo,  was  previously  unpublished.  Umbrian  influences  were  notable  in 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Viterbo,  who  was  represented  in  this  exhibition  by, 
the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  (47)  from  S.  Michele,  Cerveteri,  but  this 
work  showed  the  influence  of  the  painting  by  Gerolamo  da  Cremona, 
mentioned  above,  in  addition  to  that  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  Antonio  del 
Massaro,  called  II  Pastura,  was  also  dominated  by  Umbrian  influences,  now 
ably  those  of  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio.  Monaldo  Trofi,  called  II  Trufetta, 
was  represented  by  a  Deposition  from  Tarquinia  and  a  signed  but  previously 
unpublished  Adadonna  and  Child  Enthroned  (54)  from  S.  Francesco,  Canino, 
which  was  mainly  attractive  for  its  bird  life.  But  even  the  powerful  in-j 
fluence  of  Signorelli  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  this  artist  above  dull  mediocrity.] 
A  painter  of  much  greater  interest  who  fell  under  Signorelli's  influence  was 
Constantino  di  Jacopo  Zelli,  who  was  represented  by  the  Deposition  (56) 
from  S.  Maria  della  Verita,  Viterbo,  and  a  convincingly  attributed  but 
previously  unpublished  St.  Antony  the  Abbot  Enthroned  between  St.  Sebastian] 
and  St.  Rocco  (57)  from  the  museum  at  Tarquinia.  In  both  of  these  works 
the  influence  of  Gerolamo  da  Cremona  was  again  apparent.  A  number  of 
the  sixteen  anonymous  paintings  in  this  section  had  not  been  published 
before.  They  showed  the  same  influences  as  the  identified  works  mentioned 
above  which  give  to  them  such  qualities  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  Viterbese 
School. 

The  few  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  silver  were  of  such  interest  that  one 
wished  there  had  been  more  of  them.  Most  of  the  makers  of  these  chalices, 
patens  and  reliquaries  were  of  Sienese  origin,  like  Giacomo  Guerino  who 
made  the  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  powerfully  expressionless  bust  of  St. 
Felicity  (76)  for  the  Cathedral  at  Montefiascone.  Two  named  Viterbese 
goldsmiths  were  represented:  Archimanno  Battisti  di  Viterbo,  by  a  hand- 
some chalice  from  the  church  of  the  Crucifix  at  Celleno  (81),  and  Pietro 
Giovanni  Anastasio  di  Vitale,  by  a  processional  cross  (79)  from  the  same 
church  and  an  angel  carrying  a  reliquary  from  the  Cathedral  at  Vetralla. 
(80),  (No.  2).  The  spring-time  freshness  and  simplicity  of  this  angel  impels 
one  to  the  study  of  all  works  from  this  notable  sculptor  in  silver. 
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The  Lansdowne  Collection 

WILLIAM  FITZMAURICE,  second 
Earl  of  Shelburne  and  first  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  was,  it  has  justly  been  said,  'not  only 
an  astute,  if  devious  statesman,  but  a  discerning 
collector  and  patron'.  It  was  he  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  collection  which  was  recently 
on  view  at  Agncws  in  London  in  aid  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Since  his 
time,  however,  high  taxation  and  the  pressure 
of  economic  events  have  considerably  altered 
the  nature  of  the  paintings  belonging  to  the 
family.  It  must  be  confessed  that  several  of  the 
works  on  view  were  a  little  disappointing,  and 
the  general  impression  was  not  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  display  of  a  great 
aristocratic  heritage.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
English  School  showed  to  best  advantage.  Rom- 
ney's  portrait  of  the  third  Marquess  as  a  boy  is 
delightful  in  treatment  as  well  as  in  subject.  Rey- 
nolds, too,  comes  out  very  well,  his  versatile 
craftsmanship  diverted  with  ease  into  any  chan- 
nel which  pleased  or  attracted  him.  Of  the  Con- 
tinental paintings  the  most  outstanding  was  the 
Head  of  a  Monk  by  Titian,  a  masterpiece  of  light 
and  candid  colouring.  Many  of  the  paintings 
showed  signs  of  zealous  cleaning,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  what  would  be  the  effects  of 
unleashing  on  this  collection  the  keen  scholar- 
ship of  a  Berenson  or  a  Clark. 

Victorian  Veronese 

THE  third  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  life  .it 
Bowood  is  mirrored  so  delightfully  in  the 
writings  of  Tom  Moore,  was  also  a  patron  of 
George  Frederick  Watts:  and  the  Tate  Gallery 
has  been  showing  a  fascinating  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  this '  Eminent  Victorian',  assembled  and 
catalogued  with  loving  care  and  contemporary 
insight  by  that  eminent  American  expert  on 
British  art,  Mr.  David  Loshak.  Watts  was  a  curi- 
ous figure,  who  has  fortunately  so  far  escaped 
the  attentions  of  Hollywood.  The  more  publi- 
cized events  in  his  life  were  his  marriage  to  Ellen 
Terry,  when  she  was  sixteen,  his  offer  to  decor- 
ate Euston  Station  with  murals,  and  his  long 
residence  with  the  Prinscps,  which  gave  rise  to 
one  of  his  hostess's  more  famous  witticisms,  that 
he  had  come  to  stay  for  three  days  and  remained 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Loshak's  selection  was  de- 
signed to  show  the  side  of  Watts  which  would 
appeal  most  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  his  love 
of  paint,  his  really  Venetian  sense  of  colour,  his 
Lawrence-like  portraiture.  He  himself  would 
probably  not  have  admired  it  greatly;  for,  like 
so  many  English  artists,  he  was  seduced  by  the 
conception  of '  high  art',  meditated  on  gigantic- 
murals,  and  achieved  his  greatest  and  more  last- 
ing triumphs  in  those  minor  forms  of  art  which 
he  so  despised.  Ambition  is  a  laudable  thing  in 


'Portrait  of  a  Lady.'  By  Antoine  Vestier, 
1783,  canvas  30  X  26  in.  From  the  Mrs. 
Borthwick  Norton  Collection.  Arthur 
Tooth  &  Sons,  Bruton  Street,  London. 


an  artist,  but  it  killed  Haydon  and  nearly  ruined 
Watts.  At  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind  warns  us  of  the  grave  mutilations  we  in- 
flict on  our  artistic  experience  by  dismissing 
Watts  as  just  another  old  Victorian  fuddy- 
duddy. 

Celtic  Dawn 

TO  talk  about  the  'Celtic  twilight'  is  to  un- 
derestimate one  of  the  more  remarkable 
phenomena  of  our  time:  and  to  confine  its  act- 
ivities to  Ireland  is  seriously  to  misunderstand  its 
real  nature.  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  produced,  amongst  others,  Vaughan 
Williams,  Dylan  Thomas,  Augustus  John  and 
David  Jones.  If  there  is  a  parallel  between  the 
overt  romanticism  of  Williams  and  that  of  John, 
there  is  a  similar  one  between  the  two  arts  of 
Thomas  and  Jones.  Hung  in  piquant  proximity 
to  the  Watts  exhibition,  that  devoted  to  David 
Jones  was  first  shown  at  Cardiff  earlier  in  the 
year.  A  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  liberalized 
tradition  of  Maritain  and  the  French  neo-scho- 
lastics,  David  Jones  has  brought  to  his  faith  the 
impassioned  fervour  of  the  Welsh  religious  soul 
and  it  clearly  informs  a  great  deal  of  his  art. 
Closely  linked  during  the  formative  period  of 
his  life  with  Eric  Gill,  lie  combines  a  sense  of 
lightness,  linear  beauty  and  almost  expressionist 
colour  with  the  archaic  imagery  of  the  Catholic 
chapter  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  A  poet 
and  a  writer  as  well  as  a  painter,  Jones  leans 
heavily  on  the  imaginative  stimulus  of  the 
spoken  word,  and  even  his  most  austere  works 
are  informed  by  a  kind  of  rhetoric  which  the 


student  of  the  Celt  will  immediately  recognize 
It  is  curious  to  find  imposed  on  this  essentiall 
mediaeval  art  the  faces  of  the  Italian  Renais 
sance;  for  the  heads  of  his  portraits  might  al 
most  be  watercolour  versions  of  the  adolescet 
who  attracted  the  painterly  attentions  of 
Bronzino  or  a  Bellotto. 


Young  Ideas  and  Old  Masters 

IT  is  always  pleasant  to  see  the  supporters  o 
the  past  encouraging  the  present:  and  one  0 
the  outstanding  examples  of  this  policy  has  beei 
seen  in  the  policy  of  the  London  branch  0 
Wildenstein's,  which  each  year  proffers  an  exhi- 
bition of  contemporary  artists.  The  last  one  pre- 
sented the  work  of  several  living  artists.  Th( 
styles  ranged  from  the  rather  solid  Fauvism  o: 
Miss  Anne  Carlisle,  and  the  Matthew  Smith- 
like outbursts  of  emotive  colour  produced  b} 
Lord  Harmsworth,  to  the  delicate  almost  fin-de- 
Steele  pastels  of  Jehan  Daly,  who,  did  one 
know  her  to  be  a  young  artist,  might  well  hav< 
been  taken  for  a  contemporary  of  Sickert's 
Amongst  the  more  vigorous  of  the  painter; 
must  be  included  Petley  Jones,  Donald  Towneit 
and  William  Halle.  The  bright  gouaches  ol 
George  Hooper,  pulsating  with  quick,  nervou; 
vitality,  impressed  by  their  unforced  originality 
of  conception  and  execution. 


Arma  Virumque 

THE  fact  that  the  Wildenstein  exhibition 
was  so  interesting  may  well  have  been  du 
to  the  academic  activities  of  the  assistant  man- 
ager, Colonel  Beddington.  He  has  himself  been 
a  student  at  the  Slade,  and  during  the  last  war 
was  in  charge  of  camouflage.  That  he  is  sti 
something  more  than  a  Sunday  painter  was  sug- 
gested by  the  exhibition  of  watercolours  which 
he  recently  held  at  the  Ohana  Gallery  in  aid  of 
the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution 
Deft,  accomplished,  and  even  sometimes  mov- 
ing, they  showed  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has 
maintained  a  fresh,  unclouded  vision,  who 
knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  can  say  it 
without  either  clumsiness  or  ostentation.  He  was 
especially  felicitous  in  his  capturing  of  the  elu- 
sive atmospheric  magic  of  London  scenes,  the 
tower  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, the  poetry  of  the  plane  trees,  the  patterned 
texture  of  the  streets. 

Eighteenth  Century:  British  Museum 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  things  about  the 
art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  not  that 
it  was  an  aristocratic  art,  so  much  as  that,  being 
mass-produced  on  a  scale  never  known  before 
in  history,  it  reached  a  far  wider  audience.  En- 
graving and  print-making  became  an  inter- 
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"Lying  Nude,'  possibly  of  Lelia.  Painted  by  Courbet  in  1841.  Can.  56I  41'  in.  Matthiesen, 
142  New  Bond  Street,  London.  \V. 


tional  industry  at  which  artists  like  Boucher 
orked  as  apprentices,  and  through  which  ar- 
;ts  like  Fragonard  and  Hogarth  achieved  repu- 
tions  which  overran  the  boundaries  of  their 
vn  countries.  VEscarpolette.  for  instance,  is  one 
:  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the  century, 
rgely  because  of  the  many  engravings  of  it. 
his  is  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  admir- 
j\e  exhibition  of  prints  and  drawings  which 
pened  at  the  British  Museum  in  December.  It 
an  essential  adjunct  to  the  larger  exhibition  at 
urlington  House,  and  should  on  no  account  be 
tissed.  The  wonderful  collection  of  Wattcaus. 
Mr  instance,  supplements  the  rather  meagre 
representation  of  that  great  master  in  the  Royal 
icademy.  There  is  a  more  coherent  comment, 
loo,  on  the  English  School  during  the  century: 
nd  in  the  watercolours  and  drawings  in  many 
lifferent  media  one  can  detect  the  soul  of  the 
entury  hidden  beneath  its  public  face. 

Stone  Faces 

\TOT  all  sculpture  is  intended  for  the  public 
LN  place  or  the  open  square.  Some  of  the 
nore  famous  exercises  in  this  art  have  been  di- 
rected to  private  portraiture,  and  it  was  to  en- 
rouragc  this  kind  of  work  that  the  Society  of 
Portrait  Painters  was  founded  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler.  R.  A.  Its  second 
exhibition  was  held  recently  at  the  Imperial  In- 
ititute  Galleries  in  South  Kensington.  Despite 
he  tasteful  hanging  and  selection  of  the  exhibits, 
he  general  impression  was  a  little  awe-inspiring, 
is  though  one  had  entered  a  salle  des  tetes  perdue s. 
The  standard  of  verism  achieved  by  the  artists, 
however,  was  surprisingly  high,  and  it  was 
wanned  with  imaginative  vitality.  Some  of  the 
works  were  more  or  less  official  'set  pieces'.  Paul 
Vincze's  medallion  of  Mr.  Attlee,  for  instance, 
and  they  combined  admirably  the  demands  of 
official  responsibility  and  private  delight.  Mrs. 
Louise  Hutchinson's  vivacious  Lancelot  Law 
IVhyte  combined  a  lively  expressionism  with 
controlled  craftsmanship,  and  there  were  excel- 
lent pieces  by  Cubitt  Brevis  and  Mrs.  Eva  Castle. 
Mr.  Wheeler  and  Sir  Jacob  Epstein  were  also 
represented  by  works  of  unusual  distinction. 

Fin  de  Siecle 

DURING  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  discernible  revival  of  interest  in  things 
Victorian,  sponsored  by  poets  like  John  Betje- 
man  and  writers  like  Osbert  Lancaster.  Now. 
however,  those  who  have  their  nose  to  the 
winds  of  taste  have  observed  that  the  hunters  are 
moving  on.  Edwardianism  is  back,  and  not  in 
men's  clothes  alone.  The  big  success  of  the 
Christmas  season  in  Bond  Street  was  the  Red- 
fem's  exhibition  Plaisirs  de  I'Epoquc.  Its  main 
charm  was  that  it  was  selective  only  in  quality, 
and  not  in  style.  Van  Gogh  and  the  Pompiers. 
Seurat  and  the  craftsmen  who  worked  on  IS  Illus- 
tration, the  high-brows  and  the  low-brows  were 
ill  together  in  one  fascinating  jumble  of  schools 
md  styles.  But  what  was  most  remarkable  about 
the  whole  thing  was  that  the  differences  were 
not  as  wide  as  one  might  have  expected.  The 
reactionaries  were  not  all  that  reactionary;  the 
want-garde  not  all  that  atrociously  advanced. 
Above  all,  there  was  a  wonderful  feeling  of 


happiness  about  the  exhibition.  The  girl  leaning 
over  her  balcony  admiring  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  streets  below  (see  illustration) :  the  attentive 
maid  helping  her  mistress  to  prepare  for  an  out- 
ing :  the  cabriolet  drawn  up  outside  the  doors  of 
a  castellated  Second  Empire  mansion:  all  these 
were  impregnated  with  a  kind  of  visual  sun- 
shine which  in  the  smog-laden  atmosphere  of 
the  mid-Twentieth  Century  seems  not  only  un- 
real and  ideal,  but  infinitely  desirable. 

Canadian  Art 

RECENT  announcement  that  the  British 
Treasury  had  withdrawn  the  ban  on  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  from  hard-currency 
areas  gave  an  added  significance  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Canadian  art  held  at  Fortnum  &:  Mason's 
in  January.  The  first  of  its  kind  to  have  been  seen 
in  London  since  1938,  it  was  selected  by  the 
Laing  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  flown  to  London 
by  air,  and  displayed  on  the  fourth  floor  of  what 
is  probably  the  world's  most  famous  food-store. 
The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  P.  Armstrong,  Ontario's  Agent-General  in 
London,  and  were  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Garfield  Weston,  the  Can- 
adian business  man  who  holds  a  controlling 
interest  in  Fortnum's. 

Courbet  and  Manhattan 

TH  E  Courbet  revival  is  well  under  way,  and 
Londoners  are  being  given  the  opportunity, 
by  the  Arts  Council,  of  seeing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  that  great  artist's  works,  the 
Toilette  de  la  Mariee,  which  was  on  view  at  the 
Biennale  in  the  summer,  and  which  has  stopped 
at  the  National  Gallery  (Room  xv)  on  its  way 
back  to  America.  It  belongs  to  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art.  Another  distinguished  work, 
reproduced  at  the  top  of  this  page,  has  been 


hanging  in  Matthiesen's  Gallery,  London,  where 
its  warm,  classic  charm,  reminiscent  almost  of 
Poussin,  forms  a  pleasant  background  to  the 
works  of  such  living  artists  as  Mr.  Francis  Bueb. 
who  recently  displayed  there  a  selection  of  draw- 
ings, gouaches  and  watercolours  distinguished  by 
their  elegant  simplicity  and  impressed  by  their 
almost  slick  craftsmanship.  An  American,  born 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Bueb  alternates  between  deft, 
magazine-like  portraiture  and  fine  architectural 
pen  drawings  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
popularized  by  the  past  precedent  of  Klee  and 
the  living  example  of  Steinberg. 


'Sur  le  Balcon:  Toits  de  Paris.'  By  an  un- 
known artist.  From  the  exhibition  'Plaisirs 
de  l'Epoque'  at  the  Redfern  Gallery, 
20  Cork  Street.  London. 
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The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

Commemorating  Luca  da  Reggio  :  Landmark  in  Armour  Study  :  A 
Terra-cotta  Frieze  for  Copenhagen  :  Diirer  Drawing 


TO  mark  the  third  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Luca  Ferrari,  commonly  known  as  Luca  da 
Reggio,  reports  my  Italian  correspondent,  a 
small  exhibition  of  his  work  was  held  at  Reggio, 
Emilia,  last  November.  The  catalogue  of  the  ex- 
hibition, edited  by  Mario  Degani,  had  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  pictures  shown  as  well  as  four 
frescoes,  a  biographical  note  and  a  necessarily 
brief  bibliography.  Luca  Ferrari  was  born  at 
Reggio  in  1605  and  received  his  artistic  training 
from  Guido  Reni  at  Bologna.  In  1627  he  was 
working  under  Tiarini  for  the  Duke  Cesare 
d'Este  at  Modena.  By  1635  he  had  begun  to 
work  in  Padua,  where  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lyss,  Strozzi  and  Fed,  none  of  whom 
was  a  native  of  Venice  but  who  were  the  lead- 
ing lights  of  Venetian  painting  at  that  time.  He 
went  back  to  Reggio  in  1640  but  returned  to 
Padua  nine  years  later  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1654.  All  but  two  of  the  twenty-one 
works  exhibited  at  Reggio  came  from  churches 
or  public  collections,  but  they  formed  the 
greater  part  of  his  known  oeuvre  and  adequately 
covered  the  various  phases  of  his  career. 

Veronese  Influence 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Luca  da  Reggio  was 
an  artist  of  any  considerable  merit,  his  work 
being  largely  a  pasticcio  of  influences,  the  best 
and  most  notable  being  that  of  Guido  Reni.  But 
he  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention.  The 
Noli  Mc  Tatigere  (III)  from  a  private  collection 
at  Reggio  looked  almost  like  a  copy  after  Guido, 
but  the  St.  John  (V)  from  the  Galleria  Campori 
at  Modena  was  a  sensitive  if  earthy  variation  on 
a  Renian  theme.  The  two  most  important  paint- 
ings were,  with  little  doubt,  the  self-portrait 
from  the  Uffizi  (VIII)  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana 
(XVIII)  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  at  Reggio. 
The  latter  work  was  painted  in  1649  at  the  end 
of  Luca's  last  visit  to  his  native  town  and  showed 
an  integration  of  his  several  controlling  in- 
fluences, seldom  notable  elsewhere.  The  author 
of  the  catalogue  found  in  this  painting  the  in- 
fluence of  Paolo  Veronese,  which  is  apparent 
only  in  the  presence  of  a  Negro  page  in  a  striped 
suit.  The  somewhat  chaotic  composition  does 
much  to  suggest  the  confusion  of  the  original 
scene  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  was  in- 
tentional. As  is  true  of  many  minor  artists, 
especially  of  this  period,  the  work  is  admirable 
in  parts.  In  the  foreground  there  is  a  group  of 
musicians -one  of  which  appears  to  be  a  self- 
portrait  -  which  would  make  an  enchanting  genre 
scene.  The  exhibition  was  a  praiseworthy  mani- 
festation of  local  pictas;  its  catalogue  will  be  of 
use  to  students  of  the  seicento  and  may  help  in 
the  ascription  to  this  little-known  artist  of 
works  which  show  a  combination  of  Bolognese, 
Emilian  and  Venetian  elements. 


The  Innsbrucker  Plattnerkunst  Exhibition 

THIS  exhibition,  which  closed  at  the  end  of 
last  September,  will  remain  one  of  the  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  armour  studies.  The  idea 
of  devoting  an  armour  exhibition  exclusively  to 
one  particular  school  of  armourers  is  not  an  en- 
tirely new  one ;  for  the  first  show  of  this  nature 
was  held  in  London  in  195 1  and  was  devoted  to 
the  English  Royal  Armouries  at  Greenwich.  The 
Greenwich  School  had,  however,  already  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  specialized  study, 
and  the  exhibition  did  not,  and  could  not  have 
been  expected  to,  lead  to  any  important  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

While  the  importance  of  the  Innsbruck  arm- 
our workshops,  firstly  as  the  meeting-point  of 
German  and  Italian  fashions  in  armour  produc- 
tion, and  secondly  as  the  source  of  the  finest 
armours  worn  by  the  Habsburg  Emperors,  had 
long  been  recognized,  there  were  great  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  their  history  and  of  their 
leading  workmen.  The  names  and  marks  of  a 
few  of  the  armourers  to  the  Imperial  Court 
were  indeed  known,  and  a  number  of  armours 
had  been  correctly  attributed  to  them;  but  be- 
yond these  few,  such  as  Caspar  Rieder,  Jorg 
Treytz,  Konrad  and  Jorg  Seusenhofer  and  Jakob 
Topf,  little  or  nothing  had  been  discovered. 

Dr.  Bruno  Thomas  and  his  assistant  in  the 
Waffensammlung  of  the  Vienna  Kunsthistor- 
isches  Museum,  Dr.  Ortwin  Gamber,  undertook 
a  vast  work  of  research  in  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibition,  and,  as  a  result,  their  catalogue. 


Luca  da  Reggio  (Luca  Ferrari).  'The  Marri- 
age at  Cana.' From  S.  Pietro,  Reggio  Emilia. 


which  will  remain  a  standard  work  in  the  liter; 
ture  of  armour,  lists  nearly  two  hundred  Inns 
bruck  craftsmen  engaged  in  the  production  c 
armour.  Further,  works  of  forty  of  these  havl 
been  identified  and  were  actually  exhibited  M 
Innsbruck.  Apart  from  adding  to  the  fame  q| 
those  masters  of  their  craft  who  were  alreadjl 
well  known,  Dr.  Thomas  discovered  at  leas 
one  armourer  of  international  status  whosi 
name  had  been  completely  lost.  This  is  Michae 
Witz  the  Younger,  whose  mark,  the  letter  m 
has  hitherto  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  on 
or  other  of  the  Augsburg  armourers.  No  fewe J 
than  thirty-seven  harnesses,  mostly  of  the  rirs 
quality,  have  been  attributed  to  him  as  a  resul 
of  Dr.  Thomas'  identifications  of  his  mark. 

Apart  from  Michael  Witz,  who  will  in  futurt 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  armourers  o: 
his  time,  a  great  many  other  names  and  mark; 
are  now  established,  and  every  important  col- 
lection of  armour  in  existence  will  require  addi- 
tions and  emendations  to  its  inventory  to  incor- 
porate all  the  new  information  that  this  cata- 
logue contains.  Particularly  valuable  for  all 
collectors  and  students  of  armour  who  went  to 
Innsbruck  was  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
Innsbruck  manner  of  etching  on  armour.  As  a 
result  of  various  publications  on  the  subject,  the 
Augsburg  manner  is  now  well  known  to  those 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  armour  studies, 
but  hitherto  no  one  has  ventured  an  opinion  as 
to  the  characteristics  of  Innsbruck  etching. 
Leonhard  Meurl's  bold  manner  and  the  some- 
what coarser  version  practised  by  his  followers 
was  identified  at  Innsbruck  and  will,  it  may  be 
expected,  now  be  recognizable  elsewhere. 

The  catalogue  included  not  only  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  objects  shown,  with  a  large 
number  of  references  to  hitherto  unrecognized 
Innsbruck  armours  or  parts  of  armours  else- 
where, but  also  ninety-six  full-page  illustra- 
tions, a  comprehensive  glossary  of  technical 
terms  and,  finally,  a  most  enlightening  explana- 
tion by  Dr.  Gamber  of  the  various  types  of 
tournament  and  the  armours  appropriate  to 
them. 

Dr.  Thomas's  achievement  in  the  field  of  re- 
search was  equalled  by  Professor  Oberhammer, 
Director  of  the  Tiroler  Landesmuseum,  in  the 
arrangement  and  setting  up  of  the  armours  in 
the  exhibition.  Glass  cases  were  used  only  to 
house  small  objects,  and  all  the  armours  were 
set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  possible  to  walk 
round  them  and  examine  them  from  every 
angle.  Most  important  of  all,  the  simple  iron 
framework  upon  which  each  harness  was 
mounted  had  been  devised  with  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  function  and  composition  of 
armour.  Instead  of  the  tired,  sagging  figures 
which  are  only  too  often  seen,  these  harnesses 
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L.-L.Boilly's  canvas  (15  §  x  35  in.)  of 'The  Triumph  of  Amphitrite'  lent  to  the  Burlington 
House  Exhibition  by  Madame  la  Baronne  Cassal  van  Doom.  This  was  probably  the  picture 
for  the  terra-cotta  relief  by  Clodion,  lent  by  Herbert  Bier,  Esq.,  which  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Statens  Museum,  Copenhagen. 


s  od  firmly  with  an  appearance  of  life  and 
■<;our  which  revealed  to  the  full  their  sculp- 
i  al  values.  Supported  as  they  were  only  by  a 
]  ht  and  unobtrusive  iron  skeleton,  it  was  pos- 
;  le  to  see  the  inside  of  those  armours  which 
■  re  not  of  fully  enclosed  construction, 
rhe  exhibition  was  also  rendered  more  com- 
rhensible  for  the  non-expert  by  contempor- 
f  pictures  and  manuscripts  and  by  a  series  of 
ge-scale  drawings  on  glass  illustrating  the 
Ferent  types  of  harness  and  the  function  and 
mposition  of  the  various  reinforcing  pieces 
>m  which  the  so-called  harness-garniture  was 
mposed. 

The  only  disappointment  in  the  exhibition 
as  the  failure  of  the  French  authorities  to 
cede  to  the  Austrian  request  for  the  loan  of 
'me  of  the  pieces  taken  from  Innsbruck  on  the 
'  structions  of  Napoleon  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
entury.  These  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  but 
ere  not  available  for  the  exhibition.  It  is  under- 
ood  that  a  number  of  catalogues  are  still  avail- 
Die  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
•andesmuseum,  Innsbruck,  Austria,  price  25 
fLS.  including  postage  (approx.  7s.  6d.). 

A  Drawing  by  Albrecht  Diirer 

[PROM  a  small  album  said  to  have  belonged 
L  to  David  Garrick.  the  British  Museum  has 
bcently  purchased  a  drawing  by  Albrecht 
Purer,1  another  of  the  series  of  copies  from  the 
b-called  '  Tarocchi  cards  ofMantegna',  of  which 
tie  Museum  already  possessed  nine  examples 
see  A.E.Popham,  British  Museum  Journal,  Vol. 
OX,  No.  2,  1954). 

The  new  drawing  reproduces  the  Muse 
■uterpe.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  two 
tylistic  groups  into  which  the  twenty  existing 
opies  have  been  divided,  the  group  in  which 
)iirer  follows  his  original  most  closely  and 
vorks  with  a  finer  pen  and  more  delicate  touch, 
t  finds  its  nearest  analogy  in  the  copy  of  the 
Thalia  (Winkler  122)  already  in  the  Museum. 
Vlthough  the  copies  of  this  group  are  closer  to 
he  originals,  this  is  not  to  say  that  they  repro- 
luce  them  exactly.  The  pose,  the  action  and,  to 

certain  extent,  the  expression  of  the  face  are  in 
he  present  case  those  of  the  original,  but  every- 
hing  else  has  been  translated  from  the  idiom  of 
^rrara  in  the  sixties  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to 
hat  of  Nuremburg  in  the  nineties.  It  is  as  if 
)iirer  had  posed  a  model  in  the  same  position  as 
he  original  Euterpe  but  clothed  her  in  clothing 
>f  an  entirely  different  texture. 

Other  drawings  of  the  series  in  the  British 
vluseum  came  from  the  Sloane  album  of  1637, 
)ut  there  is  no  question  of  the  Euterpe  having 
>een  abstracted  from  this  at  any  time.  At  least 
he  series  is  numbered  continuously  and  there  is 
10  indication  of  anything  missing  before  No. 
00,  the  first,  or  after  No.  108,  the  last.  There  is, 
>n  the  other  hand,  a  presumption  that  the  draw- 
ng  was  at  one  time  in  France  from  the  fact  that 
t  is  backed  with  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  is 
vritten  'pour  monsieur )monsi[eur]  .  .  .  emonis  .  .  .'. 
>even  of  the  series,  of  which  four  have  a 
>rovenance  from  Everard  Jabach,  according  to 

Pen-and-ink,  19-2  X  10-9  cm.  (including  strip 
bout  1-5  cm.  wide  added  on  right).  1952-10-11-4. 


Demonts,2  are  in  the  Louvre  and  another  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.3  The  Museum  drawing 
may  have  once  been  associated  with  these. 

World  Painter 

FEW  artists  can  have  seen  more  of  the  world, 
writes  Adrian  Bury,  than  Charles  Cundall, 
R.A.,  R.W.  S.,  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
whose  works  opens  at  Colnaghi's,  London,  on 
1st  March.  They  comprise  works  painted  in 
America,  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Italy. 
Cundall  has  a  pleasing  versatility  of  subject,  and 
is  equally  successful  with  pastoral,  urban  and 
marine  effects.  A  typical  architectural  subject  is 
the  one  here  shown  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

Eighteenth-century  Graphic  Art 

MR.  EDWARD  CROFT-MURRAY, 
the  recently  appointed  Keeper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British 
Museum,  must  be  warmly  congratulated  upon 
the  charming  and  instructive  exhibition  which 
he  has  arranged  at  the  Museum.  His  aim,  re- 
ports Gertrud  Kobke  Sutton,  has  been  to  pio- 
vide  a  supplement  to  the  great  exhibition  now 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  based  on  his  depart- 
ment's graphic  art:  and  the  result  is  a  survey 
with  both  scholarly  and  artistic  appeal.  Part  of 
its  success  derives  from  the  Print  Room's  'New 
Look'.  The  drawings  are  displayed  against 
brightly  coloured  backgrounds  which  help  to 
relieve  the  tedium  that  black  and  white,  when 
shown  in  quantity,  can  engender,  and  the  tones 
vary  from  bay  to  bay.  The  air,  too,  is  scented  by 
mimosa  and  chrysanthemum:  thus  the  contrast 
between  the  North  and  South  (one  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  exhibition)  is  suggested. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  main  space 
in  the  first  of  the  three  bays  is  awarded  to 
Watteau,  whose  artistic  housekeeping  allowed 
no  waste  in  the  sense  that  practically  all  the 
motifs  examined  in  his  drawings  are  repeated 
in  his  paintings.  In  accordance  with  one  of  the 

2^Musee  du  Louvre,  Inventaire  general  des  Dessins  des 
Ecoles  du  Xord,  Ecole  allemande  el  Suisse  par  Louis  De- 
monts, Paris,  1937,  Nos.  118-25. 
3  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Inventaire  general  des  Des- 
sins des  Ecoles  du  Xord  par  Frits  Lugt  et J.  \/allery-Radot, 
Paris,  1936,  p.  7,  No.  12. 


mam  themes  of  the  exhibition  (England's  rela- 
tion to  the  Continent),  the  sheet  with  two 
studies  of  a  young  woman,  which  is  associated 
with  Watteau's  stay  in  London  when  the  artist 
crossed  to  consult  Dr.  Mead,  reveal  the  influence 
which  his  melodious  handwriting  had  on  Gains- 
borough: and  this  artist,  as  well  as  his  teacher 
Hubert  Gravelot,  are  presented  side  by  side. 
Watteau  is  flanked  by  the  Venetian  masters  of 
the  setteccnto,  whose  place  in  English  affection 
is  so  secure.  And  with  particular  skill  Mr.  Croft- 
Murray  has  shown  how  Hogarth  can  join  har- 
moniously a  trio  of  conversation  pieces  includ- 
ing Antonio  Pellegrini  and  Guardi.  On  another 
wall,  Fragonard's  Don  Quixote  is  displayed  to- 
gether with  Domenico  Tiepolo,  the  master  of 
the  humorous  capriccio. 

In  the  case  of  Guardi  and  Canaletto,  the  selec- 
tion serves  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  tone 
between  these  two  heroes  of  the  Winter  Exhibi- 
tion. Guardi's  superiority  as  a  draughtsman 
surely  transpires  when  his  lively  sheets  (alert 
with  whimsical  intelligence)  are  contrasted  with 
the  often  mechanical  repetition  of  insignificant 
details  that  characterize  Canaletto.  Nor,  when 
Italy  is  in  question,  must  one  overlook  the  chance 
of  comparing  the  delicate  shades  captured  in  her 
pastels  by  Rosalba  Camera  with  those  of  F. 
Lemoyne. 

For  many  visitors,  the  section  devoted  to  the 
Giro  d'ltalia  will  form  one  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic aspects  of  the  exhibition.  It  continues  a 
charming  theme  that  was  slightly  sketched  only 
recently  in  Arthur  Tooth's  exhibition  devoted 
to  The  Grand  Tour.  The  homage  to  the  South 
includes  the  brightly  coloured,  if  limited,  art  of 
Thomas  Jones  (whose  journal  affords  such  a  pic- 
turesque comment  on  Roman  life)  and  Francis 
Towne's  cool  notations  of  a  chosen  view,  as  well 
as  the  more  celebrated  and  poetical  accounts 
advanced  by  J.  R.  Cozens.  Room  has  also  been 
found  for  Desprez,  that  wandering  Frenchman, 
who  was  so  fervently  patronized  by  Gustav  III 
of  Sweden.  Here,  he  is  mainly  represented  by 
his  hand-colour  etchings  which,  as  Mr.  A.  P. 
Oppe  has  suggested,  may  have  had  some  effect 
on  Turner. 

In  one  comer,  too,  we  can  discern  the  memor- 
ies of  the  year  1777  which  witnessed  a  very- 
special  journey,  when  Hackert,  Charles  Gore 
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and  Richard  Payne-Knight  paid  their  famous 
visit  to  Sicily.  We  are  thus  reminded  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  English  and  German  artists 
within  an  Italian  setting.  Yet  even  so  cosmopol- 
itan a  period  as  the  Eighteenth  Century  could 
divulge  national  differences  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected when  Romanticism  was  on  the  march). 
These  may  be  particularly  discerned  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ruins.  For  the  English  artist  ruins  were 
mainly  considered  as  the  furniture  for  a  classical, 
archaeological  or  emotional  landscape;  for  the 
Italians  and  the  French,  the  remnants  of  the 
antique  appeared  both  as  architectural  phen- 
omena and  as  expressions  of  a  horrific  decad- 
ence, as  well  as  a  source  of  poetical  inspiration. 
The  complexity  of  this  attitude  may  be  gauged 
from  the  examples  of  Pannini,  Hubert  Robert 
and  Piranesi. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fragonard  is  shown  in 
another  vein.  The  selection  from  his  group  of 
seventy-one  sketches  executed  on  his  return 
from  Naples  with  the  Abbe  de  St.  Non  indicates 
some  of  the  pictures  which  appealed  to  him 
(since  copies  after  works  in  Florence,  Siena  and 
Genoa  are  included),  as  well  as  a  set  of  drawings 
after  Genoese  palaces -those  princely  edifices 
that  had  appealed  to  Rubens -and  which  are 
treated  with  a  marked  sobriety  of  observation, 
and  with  a  tightness  of  handling  very  different 
from  the  more  liberated  Don  Quixote  drawings. 

In  the  last  bay,  Mr.  Croft-Murray  appeals  to 
the  amateur  of  things  English  and  the  contrasts 
between  English  and  Dutch  watercolour  paint- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  points  pre- 
sented. Besides  revealing  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  items  normally  hidden  in  the  Museum's 
portfolios -the  sketches  by  Paret  y  Alcazar,  by 
Zick  and  Romney's  landscape  will  come  as  a 
surprise -an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  riches 
of  the  French  colour  print  and  the  English 
mezzotint.  By  staging  this  stimulating  show 
the  British  Museum  has  emphasized  the  part  it 
can  play  in  our  art  life.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that,  on  any  future  occasion,  so  much  research 
will  find  more  permanent  form  in  the  shape 
of  a  catalogue,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  annotated 
hand-list. 


Versatile  Member  of  Parliament 

LOOKING  at  Sir  Walter  Fletcher's  exhibi- 
j  tion  of  oil  paintings  and  pastels  at  the  Ohana 
Gallery,  Carlos  Place,  London,  I  was  struck, 
writes  Adrian  Bury,  by  a  certain  vigour  of 
handling  and  versatility  of  subject  in  the  Im- 
pressionist tradition.  The  accent  is  on  the  general 
effect  and  atmospheric  mood.  A  collector  of 
modern  French  masterpieces,  Sir  Walter's  own 
methods  have  been  influenced  by  the  great  men ; 
and  maybe  the  best  way  of  learning  to  paint  if 
one  cannot  devote  all  one's  time  to  it  is  to  make 
a  profound  study  of  the  works  that  interest  one 
most.  The  chances  are  that  one's  own  creative 
gifts,  enthusiasm  and  experience  will  emerge 
after  much  trial  and  effort.  Sir  Walter  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  spare  time  to  recording  his  im- 
pressions of  rural  and  urban  scenes  in  many 
parts  of  the  world -ranging  from  England  and 
the  Continent  to  India,  the  Far  East  and  the 
United  States.  In  his  book  Painting  as  a  Pastime, 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  writes:  'The  whole 
world  is  open  with  all  its  treasures.  The  simplest 
objects  have  their  beauty.  Every  garden  presents 
innumerable  fascinating  problems.  Every  land, 
every  parish,  has  its  own  tale  to  tell,  and  there 
are  many  lands  differing  from  each  other  in 
countless  ways,  and  each  presenting  delicious 
variants  of  colour,  light,  form  and  definition. 
.  .  .  Good  gracious  .'What  there  is  to  admire,  and 
how  little  time  there  is  to  see  it  in !' 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Sir  Walter  Fletcher  has 
gone  forth  to  battle,  as  it  were,  with  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  all  as  artists,  and  achieved 
no  small  measure  of  victory.  Such  a  picture  as 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  after  the  bombing,  in  its 
firm  architectural  drawing  and  decorative  ar- 
rangement of  dark  winter  trees  against  the  white 
building,  is  quite  memorable.  And  in  the  paint- 
ing of  buildings  the  artist  is  not  deterred  even  by 
such  a  difficult  subject  as  Brooklyn  Bridge  from  99 
Wall  Street,  simplifying  the  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  complexities  with  unusual  skill. 
Again,  Napoleon's  Bridge  on  the  Isree  has  form  and 
solidity  contrasting  with  the  turbulcntly  moving 
waters. 

Sir  Walter  lias  painted  much  in  France,  and  I 


particularly  liked  the  poetic  feeling  of  Concc  II 
neau,  with  ship's  stranded  011  the  cold,  mudc  I 
beach,  and  Entry  to  Fecamp  Harbour  with  I  n 
truthful  unity  of  luminous  sky  and  sea. 

Travelling  in  China,  the  artist  used  pastels  i|  I 
get  quick  studies  of  landscapes  and  figures,  ail  I 
the  drawing  of  The  Dragon  s  Mouth,  Chunkinl  I 
with  river,  ships,  and  hilly  terrain,  is  well  realize]  I 
I  would  also  commend  the  sketch,  Ah  Fong  I 
Youngest,  in  which  the  character  of  a  Chine]  I 
boy  is  revealed  with  the  utmost  economy  1 1 
touch. 

Sir  Walter  Fletcher  takes  his  place  amora  l 
those  distinguished  amateurs  of  our  time  whq 
having  led  strenuous  lives  helping  to  shapli 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  have  not  forgottel 
to  look  at  its  beauty  and  done  their  best  t III 
express  it. 

Fine  Porcelain 

MESSRS.  Norman  Adams  Ltd.  announcd 
the  opening  of  a  Porcelain  Room  in  theii 
galleries  at  8-10  Hans  Road,  London,  S.W.j 
(near  Harrods).  The  fine  porcelain  there  showi 
is  causing  considerable  interest  amongst  collec  I 
tors  of  English  porcelain.  The  collection,  whiql 
is  extremely  well  displayed  in  a  special  room,  1 
not  large;  yet  each  piece  has  clearly  been  mosl 
carefully  selected  for  its  interest,  quality  anc 
condition.  There  are  some  fine  pieces  of  most  ol 
the  early  English  factories:  and  the  Dr.  Wall 
Worcester  seems  to  be  particularly  well  repre-j 
sented,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  raral 
pieces  with  coloured  grounds  including  scald  I 
yellow,  scale  blue,  yellow,  claret  and  green.  A 
few  pieces  of  the  latter  are  illustrated  in  coloui 
on  page  35  of  this  issue.  Included  here  can  also 
be  mentioned  a  rare  yellow-ground  mug,  bell- 
shaped  with  reeded  loop  handle,  the  yellow 
body  painted  with  scattered  sprays  of  flowers  in 
colours  and  ornamented  within  reserve  quatre- 
foil  panels  in  puce  with  chinoiscrie  figures  in 
vignettes  of  landscapes :  3^  inches,  circa  1760.  A 
similar  mug  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum and  is  illustrated  in  Honey  (Plate  81). 

Chelsea  collectors  will  find  some  interesting 
pieces  of  the  Raised  and  Red  Anchor  periods,  all 
of  fine  quality.  These  include  a  rare,  beautifully 
modelled  bird  and  several  pieces  of  O'Neale  1 
decoration,  some  with  landscapes  and  some  with 
birds.  Among  the  early  Derby  pieces  is  a  finel 
group  of  dogs  standing  beneath  a  flowering  tree 
on  which  squirrels  are  perched  (circa  1750),  and  a 
pair  of  very  rare  vases  in  rococo  form  decorated 
in  colour  by  'the  moth  painter'  (circa  1750). 

There  is  some  early  Bow,  among  which  a  fine 
white  canary  in  mint  condition  is  outstanding. 
In  later  Bow  there  is  a  particularly  colourful 
pair  of  figures  in  a  rare  shade  of  deep  turquoise 
with  unusual  red  berries  scattered  round  their 
feet. 

There  is  a  pair  of  very  fine  Longton  Hall  lotus- 
shaped  bowls  decorated  in  colour  by  the  well- 
known  'painter  of  trembly  roses':  and  among 
the  Bristol  is  a  most  attractive  cream-jug  dec- 
orated with  a  gilt  spiral  with  scattered  sprays  of 
flowers;  crossed  mark  in  blue.  A  piece  made  at 
Worcester  of  similar  decoration  but  without  its 
attractive  lines  is  shown  in  Hobson  (Plate  C, 
Fig.  2). 


Charles  Cundall.  'Piazza  del  Popolo,  Rome.'  To  be  shown  at  Colnaghi's,  London,  Mar.  I. 
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Books  Reviewed 


"ALLAN  PORCELAIN:  By  Arthur  Lane: 
(Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.,  1954-  35s.) 

THE  neglect  of  Italian  porcelain  by  students 
of  art-history  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
:  le  wares  in  the  evolution  of  European  porce- 
fcn  is  a  piece  of  irony.  No  study  has  ever  been 
fablished  and  a  full  survey  has  long  been  over- 
i  fiie' -with  these  words  by  the  Editor  of  this 
i  i-ries  and  former  chief  of  the  author,  most 
People  will  agree,  and  how  brilliantly  has  the 
laUenge  been  accepted.  This  is  undoubtedly 
ne  of  the  best  books  in  this  series  and  very  fit- 
ngly  dedicated  to  W.B.H.  A  new  approach, 
:-esh  material  and  a  complete  review  of  the 
Miole  subject  of  Italian  porcelain-no  less, 
p  The  material  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  six 
hapters  in  this  order:  Medici,  Venicc-Vezzi, 
!  Later  Venetian,  Vinova  and  the  north-west, 
,  Doccia  and  lastly  the  Bourbon  factories  with  a 
kote  on  Buen  Retiro.  There  are  few  collectors 
kho  at  some  time  have  not  hoped  that  they 
night  be  the  lucky  finder  of  a  blue-and-white 
3iece  of  Medici  porcelain  with  the  faintly  magic 
juality,  made  in  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence 
n  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  chapter  on  this  rare  ware  sets  the  standard 
ibr  the  rest  of  the  book  in  scholarship,  lucidity 
ind  the  thorough  investigation  and  sifting  of  all 
:he  known  facts.  Of  two  pieces  in  private  collec- 
:ions  which  have  been  handled  by  the  writer, 
one  returned  to  this  country  after  the  Medici 
Exhibition,  Florence,  in  1939  and  is  now  in  an 
American  Museum  (page  4),  and  the  other,  the 
Eumorfopoulos  dish,  has  remained  in  Italy  and 
is  in  the  Faeuza  Museum.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  the  text  is  supported  by  well-chosen 
plates  showing  Chinese  Chia  Ching  designs  in 
1  the  early  examples  and  Turkish  influence  in  the 
I  later  designs  taken  from  Isnik  wares,  perhaps  the 

•  work  of  the  'Levantine'. 

I  The  Vezzi  Porcelain  Factory  of  Venice  (1720- 
1 27)  produced  wares  of  first-rate  quality,  some 
'  the  equal  of  Vienna  and  Meissen,  in  its  seven 
I  years  of  existence.  The  products  are  easily 

•  identified  as  they  are  generally  marked,  and 
!•  show  the  Bristol  'wreathing'.  The  author  points 
I  out  that  Professor  Nino  Barbantini  discovered 
j  further  documents  which  he  had  hoped  to 
I  incorporate  in  a  book  on  the  first  factory 
1  founded  by  Francesco  Vezzi  (1651-174°)-  Tne 
I  lovely  saucer  in  the  British  Museum  with 
d  Venus  and  Cupid  finely  stippled  in  crimson 
I  monochrome  and  signed  on  the  back  Lodovico 
j  Ortolain  Veneto  ...  has  added  interest  in  that 

Barbantini,  in  an  unpublished  document,  dis- 
I  covered  his  name  among  others,  all  Italian,  as 
I  being  employed  in  the  factory. 

Brief  and  incisive  accounts  are  given  of  the 
I  lesser  and  often  short-lived  Venetian  factories  of 

Hewelcke,  Vicenza,  Angarano,  Treviso  and 
I  Este.  From  time  to  time  Nathaniel  Hewelcke's 

rare  primitive  wares  painted  with  the  Callot- 
I  like  figures  are  found  in  England.  A  tea-bowl 


and  saucer  in  the  Simon  Goldblatt  Collection 
with  a  dwarf  and  a  grotesque  monster  are  prob- 
ably from  his  factory.  The  work  of  Jean  Pierre 
Varion,  sometime  modeller  of  Vincemies,  later 
of  Le  Nove  and  Bologna,  is  seen  at  its  sensitive 
best  at  Este  where  he  modelled  the  two  marked 
and  dated  (17S3)  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John.  They  were  bought  ninety  years  after  they 
were  made  by  that  knowledgeable  collector 
Lady  Charlotte  Schrieber  for  £10.  She  writes 
in  her  diary :  '  The  Este  figures  I  like  very  much 
and  think  they  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
collection.'  This  was  a  prophetic  statement  as, 
through  their  rediscovery  in  recent  times  and 
reunion  at  South  Kensington,  it  is  now  possible 
to  distinguish  other  examples  made  by  the  gifted 
Varion. 

The  products  of  the  Cozzi  and  Le  Nove  fac- 
tories are  better  known  in  England  than  the 
others,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  travellers 
returning  from  the  'Grand  Tour'  brought  back 
large  services  with  them.  These  services  have 
worn  well  and  many  bearing  the  large  red 
anchor  are  found  entered  as  Chelsea  in  the  old 
inventories.  The  author  rightly  stresses  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  many  of  the  white  figures 
and  groups  between  these  two  factories,  but 
gives  a  clue  that  the  bases  of  Le  Nove  groups 
have  holes  pierced  through  the  rockwork  parti- 
ally filled  with  inserted  flowers  or  tufts  of 'moss'. 
The  palette  also  bears  a  close  similarity,  as  Cozzi 
started  with  the  help  of  workmen  and  stolen 
materials  from  Le  Nove. 

In  the  north-west,  if  Turin  had  the  ubiquitous 
Jacobus  Helchis  and  the  unknown  Anton 
Wagner,  Vinova  went  one  better  and  had  the 
more  celebrated  black  sheep  Pierre-Antoine 
Hannong,  who  left  a  'thoroughly  French  stamp 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  factory'.  Bunches  of 
roses  in  Strasburg  style  and  figures  and  animals 
all  suggest  the  influence  of  J.W.Lanz  and  Paul- 
Louis  Cyffle.  One  of  these,  a  white  figure  of  the 
boy-sweep  after  Cyffle,  in  the  Simon  Goldblatt 
Collection,  bearing  the  mark  of  a  cross  from  the 
arms  of  Savoy,  well  merits  the  remark  of  the 
author  that  'the  paste  of  Vinova  is  of  a  pleasant 
creamy  tone  and  with  its  glassy  glaze  looks  like 
soft-paste  porcelain'.  Since  this  book  was  written 
a  pair  of  unusually  decorated  figures  of  a  Gar- 
dener and  Companion  have  been  added  to  the 
same  collection.  The  figures  are  sparsely  dec- 
orated in  soft  colours  and  stand  on  bold  green 
rockwork  bases.  Each  figure  is  inscribed  Jaques 
Boselly  Joseppe  Raibaud  on  the  base  in  grey- 
black  small  script.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these 
figures,  which  have  a  certain  Italian  feeling, 
were  made  at  Genoa  after  Boselli  (or  Borelli)  left 
Marseilles. 

The  chapter  on  Doccia  is  important  and  breaks 
much  fresh  ground,  as  the  author  has  had  access 
to  family  papers  recently  discovered  by  the 
Marchese  Leonardo  Ginori-Lisci.  Among  these 
are  the  inventories,  drawn  up  on  the  death  ot 
Carlo  Ginori  in  1757,  of  stock  then  held  at 


Doccia  and  at  a  showroom  in  Leghorn.  The 
author  compares  Carlo  Ginori  with  Augustus 
the  Strong  of  Saxony  in  his  ambition  to  make 
large-scale  porcelain.  The  portrait  ot  Carlo  illus- 
trated in  Dedalo  (III,  1922,  page  451)  by  Moraz- 
zoni  and  his  bust  by  Gaspare  Bruschi  (page  457) 
suggest  that  he  could  well  hold  his  own  in  other 
spheres  as  well.  Carlo  Ginori  in  1737  was  re- 
sponsible for  engaging  the  Hausmaler  of  the  Du 
Paquier  factory,  Johann  Carl  Wendelin  An- 
reiter.  The  young  son  of  the  latter,  Anton,  came 
with  his  father  and  both  stayed  until  1746.  The 
documents  mentioned  above  have  independ- 
ently confirmed  the  author's  opinion  that  the 
porcelain  with  the  moulded  designs  with  hunt- 
ing, religious  and  mythological  subjects  known 
to  most  of  us  in  the  past  as  Capodimonte  are  in 
fact  Doccia!  It  is  an  entrancing  story  and  well 
told  indeed.  How  Claude  Heneage.  Kenneth 
Dingwall  and  Edgar  Paget,  among  other  collec- 
tors of  the  past,  would  have  enjoyed  the  situa- 
tion —far  brutra  figure 

Under  the  Bourbon  factories  are  grouped 
Capodimonte,  Buen  Retiro  and  the  Royal  Fac- 
tory, Naples.  For  sixteen  years  from  1743  the 
Capodimonte  factory  of  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
King  of  Naples,  remained  in  the  grounds  of 
Capodimonte,  but  on  succeeding  to  his  half- 
brother  Ferdinand  VI,  King  of  Spain,  Charles 
took  the  works  and  workmen  to  Buen  Retiro, 
Madrid,  in  1760.  As  the  one  factory  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  other,  with  the  same  patron,  the 
same  staff  and  the  same  factory  mark,  the  author 
admits  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  separate  the  wares.  Italian  factories 
are  not  always  easy  to  identify.  The  identical  and 
often  very  elaborate  cup  handle  will  be  found 
on  a  Doccia  cup  and  on  a  Capodimonte  cup  and 
frequently  plates  from  these  factories  seem  to 
be  from  the  same  mould.  How  much  more 
difficult,  then,  is  the  position  with  Buen  Retiro. 
Here  again  by  logical  deduction,  sound  reason- 
ing and  research  the  author  has  cleared  away- 
many  misconceptions.  Favourite  among  all 
Italian  porcelain  figures  are  those  made  by  Giu- 
seppe Gricci  in  the  beautiful  soft-paste  'frit' 
porcelain.  These  figures  usually  have  small 
heads  and  depict  street  hawkers,  fishermen,  ser- 
vants, lovers  and  Italian  Comedy  subjects.  After 
the  move  to  Buen  Retiro  the  paste  deteriorated 
and  had  a  yellower  tint,  returning  to  a  glassy 
white  under  the  directorship  of  Carlos  Gricci 
(1784-95).  The  masterpiece  of  the  Capodimonte 
factory  was  the  'Porcelain  Room',  erected  in 
the  Royal  Villa  at  Portici  between  175  7  and 
1759;  a  repetition  of  this  was  the  first  major 
work  undertaken  in  Spain.  At  enormous  cost 
the  raw  materials  were  brought  from  Italy  and 
a  'Porcelain  Room'  erected  in  the  Palace  ot 
Aranjuez,  south  of  Madrid.  It  was  finished  prob- 
ably in  1765.  An  illustration  of  the  room  ap- 
peared in  an  article  by  Catharine  Moran  in  The 
Connoisseur  in  March,  1928  (page  151,  pi.  4)- 
The  well-drawn  scries  of  marks,  good  Ulus- 


trations,  an  adequate  bibliography  and  an  in- 
formative account  of  the  Royal  Factory  at 
Naples  complete  this  excellent  book,  which  the 
author  has  obviously  enjoyed  writing  as  much 
as  the  writer  has  enjoyed  reading.  Or,  as  the 
people  of  the  country  would  say:  'Si  sente  chc 
VAutore  ha  scritto  questo  libro  con  la  medesima  gioia 
di  chi  scrive prova  mi  leggerlo. '-A.J.B.K. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  STILL-LIFE:  By 

Allan  Gwynne-Jones:  (London:  Staples  Press. 
35s.  net) 

INTRODUCTIONS  are  not  easily  effected ; 
and  still-life,  an  unfamiliar  theme,  proves  in 
Mr.  Gwynne-Jones's  hands  elusive  and  intangi- 
ble. By  way  of  defining  it  he  says  'the  prevailing 
impression  must  be  of  stillness'.  Surely  this  is 
nonsense.  Rembrandt's  Flayed  Ox,  which  he 
fails  to  mention,  was  part  of  the  Still-life  Exhi- 
bition held  in  the  Orangerie  in  1952:  yet  of  his 
works  it  is  one  of  the  most  intense.  Much  is  often 
in  a  name,  and  'still-life',  as  it  is  called,  may  be 
simply  described:  motionless  objects  live.  Some 
of  those  painted  by  Kalf  and  Van  Beyeren,  one 
may  feel,  lead  the  distant,  impalpable  lives  of 
sentinels  watching  at  night.  Their  destiny  is  the 
human  condition,  to  sec  through  a  glass  darkly. 
In  the  anonymous  painting,  The  Yarmouth 
Collection  from  Norwich,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Gwynne-Jones,  the  objects  prove,  through  in- 
congruity, that  life  is  fantasy,  an  affair  of  random 
encounters  and  chance,  haphazard  occurrences 
(so  do  the  allegorical  figures  of  Alcimboldo 
whose  members  turn  out,  on  closer  inspection, 
to  be  vegetables?).  But  the  apples  and  pears  of 
Cezanne,  though  palpably  living,  are  not  mere 
everyday  objects  at  all:  at  once  more  real  and 
enduring  they  foreshadow  a  permanent  exis- 
tence to  come.  So  the  art  of  still-life  is  found  to 
consist,  not  of  the  'pure  painting'  of  inert  and 
spiritless  subjects,  but  of  an  almost  mystic 
experience.  'We  see  into  the  life  of  things,'  and 
this  life  appears,  finally,  to  mirror  our  own. 

Mr.  Gwynne-Jones  has  written  a  slender,  dis- 
cursive book,  tinged  with  an  agreeable  shade  of 
personal  bias  and  inclination.  In  an  historical 
introduction  he  discusses  the  marquetry  panels 
at  Urbino  and  so-called  'Cupboard  pictures' 
(described  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Charles  Stirling). 
The  total  impression  is  confused,  however:  for 
the  reason,  I  think,  that  art  is  thought  of  as  a  de- 
tached, self-contained  creature.  But  the  quantity 
of  still-life  details  found  in  fifteenth-century 
paintings- the  titles,  Aladonna  of  the  Pomegran- 
ate, Man  with  a  Pair  of  Dividers,  call  them  to 
mind -cannot  be  discussed  without  some  allu- 
sion being  made  to  late  Mediaeval  Realism.  Why 
was  still-life  painting  universal  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century?  Mr.  Gwynne-Jones  never  asks. 
As  a  result  we  are  given  a  number  of  interesting 
side  issues;  but  no  continuous  development.  And 
Jan  van  Eyck  and  Carravaggio,  possibly  the 
two  most  significant  names,  are  all  but  ignored. 

The  notes  on  the  reproductions  form  the  best 
section  of  the  book.  Van  Beyeren,  we  are  told, 
arranges  rather  than  designs  his  pictures,  but  his 
colour,  being  distinguished,  unifies  the  work. 
Clara  Peeters  is  more  successful,  through  the 
force  of'  her  drawing,  in  the  parts  than  in  the 
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whole  effect  of  her  works.  Such  comments  re- 
veal Mr.  Gwynne-Jones  on  his  own  ground  as 
a  painter.  His  criticism  is  forceful  but  ignores  the 
possibility  that  artists,  who  are  not  even  con- 
temporaries, may  have  different  aesthetic  inten- 
tions. His  choice  of  plates  is  eccentric.  Some  do 
not  reproduce  still-life  at  all.  Six  are  devoted  to 
the  Master  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  leaving  the 
foot  of  the  San  Romano  Rout  and  the  musical 
instruments  of  Bosch  and  Griinewald  unrepre- 
sented. None,  finally,  illustrates  paintings  more 
recent  than  the  Seventeenth  Century.  For  Mr. 
Gwynne-Jones  decided  'to  stop  short  of  Char- 
din'.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  contribution,  but  an 
inadequate  introduction  to  still-life.  The  repro- 
ductions arc  of  indifferent  quality :  and  there  is 
no  index.- A. E. D. 

THOMAS  GOSSE:  A  Biographical  Sketch 
of  an  Itinerant  Miniature  Painter  of  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century:  By  Raymond 
Lister:  (London:  The  Golden  Head  Press, 
limited  to  sixty  copies.  30s.  net) 

THE  itinerant  portrait  painter  was  one  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  pre-photograph  Eigh- 
teenth and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  and 
quite  a  few  artists  eked  out  a  precarious  living 
travelling  about  from  town  to  town,  much  as  a 
bagman  travels  with  his  wares.  How  many  un- 
signed portraits  that  have  come  willy-nilly  into 
our  possession,  or  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bric-a- 
brac  shops,  are  the  work  of  such  painters?  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Edmund  Gosse's 
grandfather,  Thomas  Gosse,  earned  his  living  in 
this  way,  and  left  a  number  of  documents  on 
which  Mr.  Raymond  Lister's  elegant  record  of 
his  life  is  founded.  Thomas  Gosse  must  have  been 
an  amusing  personality  with  his  incorrigible 
optimism,  fantastic  taste  in  clothes  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  He  moves  inconspicuously  upon 
the  eighteenth-century  stage  and  touches  hands, 
as  it  were,  with  some  of  its  celebrities.  Edward 
Penny,  first  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  sending  him  to  the  R.A.  Schools 
where  William  Blake  at  the  time  was  a  fellow- 
student.  Gosse  worked  for  the  great  John 
Raphael  Smith,  the  mczzotinter.  He  also  worked 
for  and  lived  with  William  Ward,  and  must 
have  met  the  brilliant  if  ill-fated  George  Mor- 
land,  Ward's  brother-in-law.  All  this  makes 
interesting  reading,  and  it  was  well  worth  pre- 
serving this  record  of  a  member  of  the  talented 
Gosse  family.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  and  grace- 
ful production.- A.  B. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


American  Furniture 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  took  eight  weeks 
l\  for  news  from  London  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Colonies. 
Just  as  political  news  travelled  slowly,  changes  in  style  came 
about  some  years  after  their  appearance  in  England.  Early-eight- 
eenth-century  furniture  in  America  repeated  William  and  Mary 
forms,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1720  that  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  exemplified  by  the  cabriole  leg  ending  in  a  pad  foot,  a  yoke 
cresting  on  chairs,  with  urn  splat  of  conformal  shape,  and  the 
scrolled  top  on  highboys,  made  their  appearance.  Once  adopted, 
the  Queen  Anne  style  persisted  long,  both  as  a  pure  form  and,  as 
a  modifying  factor  in  Chippendale  furniture,  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  In  rural  regions,  particularly  in  the  south,  it 
lasted  in  sporadic  examples  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  leading  centres  of  cabinet-making,  the  Queen  Anne 
style  was  at  its  height  between  1720  and  mid-century.  This  time- 
lag,  compared  with  the  English  periods,  has  brought  about  the 
suggestion  that  entirely  different  names  be  adopted  for  the 
American  style  periods,  an  excellent  suggestion  which  so  far  re- 
mains a  suggestion  only,  awaiting  the  invention  of  satisfactory 
names  to  replace  the  familiar  terminology  which  continues  111 
use. 

The  pad  or  slipper  foot  gave  way  about  1740,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  claw-and-ball,  which  remained  on  Chippendale  furniture. 
But  the  Queen  Anne  pad  foot,  and  its  contemporary,  the  trifid 
or  web  foot,  did  not  go  out  by  any  means,  being  seen  on  Chip- 
pendale chairs  with  bow-shaped  top  rail  and  boldly  shaped  cars 
as  late  as  1760.  Even  the  still  earlier  Spanish  foot  and  baluster  legs 
were  occasionally  used  on  chairs  with  Chippendale  backs  just  as 
late. 

American  rococo,  in  the  1760's,  with  carving  of  acanthus 
scrolls  and  rockwork,  as  seen  on  its  supreme  expression,  the 
Philadelphia  highboy,  is  really  engrafted  on  the  Queen  Anne 
high  chest  with  scrolled  pediment.  Chippendale  chairs,  with 
backs  based  on  designs  in  Chippendale's  Director,  never  use  the 
scroll  toe  that  frequently  is  suggested  there  (except  in  rare  ex- 
amples by  Benjamin  Randolph  of  Philadelphia),  but  retain  the 
claw-and-ball,  or  use  a  straight  leg. 

Famiharitv  with  Hcpplewhite  forms  was  delayed  by  the  Rev- 
olution, so  that  'early  Hepplewhitc'  in  America  means  before 
1790.  But  the  last  decade  of  the  century  saw  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Hcpplewhite  inlaid  furniture  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Baltimore.  Sheraton-turned  leg  pieces  came  in  shortly  before 


to 


1.  Massachusetts.  Queen  Anne  japanned  Highboy,  maple  and  white 
pine,  c.  1735,  85|  in.  high,  40I  in.  wide.  Metropolitan  Mus.  of  Art. 


1800,  and  fine  examples  were  made  in  Salem,  Boston  and  Ncw- 
buryport  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia. 

The  great  part  of  American  design  was  based  on  English  pre- 
cedent. The  most  important  un-English  element,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  difficult  to  explain,  is  blocking,  winch  in  New- 
port reached  a  particularly  rich  development.  It  is  prominent  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  work  and  was  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  New  York,  but  very  rarely  in  Philadelphia.  Blocking  is  a 
characteristic  of  Dutch  furniture  and  therefore  would  be  ex- 
pected in  New  York,  with  its  Dutch  origin  as  New  Amsterdam. 
But  actually  it  was  least  developed  there,  while  in  New  England 
it  was  used  frequently.  Desks,  secretaries,  highboys,  dressing- 
tables,  chests-on-chests  of  finer  type  show  a  bold  convex  block- 
ing which  is  not  at  all  like  the  Dutch  original,  since  the  latter 
generally  combines  convex  and  concave  forms.  In  Newport, 
John  Goddard  described  the  style  as  '  swell' d  front',  the  designa- 
tion 'blocking'  being  a  modern  one. 

Bombe  shapes,  associated  with  blocking  in  Dutch  furniture, 
were  frequently  used  in  New  England  for  secretaries,  chests  of 
drawers,  chests-on-chests,  but  not  often  in  combination  with 
blocking,  since  this  difficult  construction  was  not  attempted :  and 
even  the  combination  of  a  serpentine  front  and  bombe  shape  is 
seldom  seen. 

American  furniture  styles  were  not  the  same  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast.  Distances  were  too  great.  It  is  conspicuous  that,  as 
communications  improved  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
strongly  marked  regional  characteristics  tended  to  disappear,  so 
that  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  of  very  great  interest  in  regard  to 
a  study  of  local  styles.  Main  divisions  arc  three:  New  England, 
Middle  States,  and  the  south.  These  must  be  subdivided  into 
seven  leading  centres:  Massachusetts  (Boston  and  Salem  partic- 
ularly); Newport;  Connecticut  (the  Hartford  region  at  first, 
followed  by  East  Windsor,  Norwich,  New  Britain) ;  New  York 
(the  city,  as  distinct  from  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Albany) ;  Phila- 
delphia; Baltimore;  Charleston.  In  addition,  the  south,  repre- 
sented by  Tidewater  Virginia,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  wes- 
tern North  Carolina,  coastal  and  western  Georgia  produced 
much  more  furniture  than  was  formerly  recognized.  It  is  of 
simple  design  but  good  construction,  is  based  on  the  same  Eng- 
lish forms  prevailing  elsewhere,  and  includes  as  local  types  the 
cellaret,  not  made  elsewhere  in  America,  and  the  huntboard,  a 
small  sideboard  with  tall  legs,  which  was  essential  to  the  festivities 
of  the  hunting  season  as  an  auxiliary,  and  perhaps  portable,  piece. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  was  the  residence  of  wealthy  merchants  before  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  prospering  in  the  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  Europe.  English  travellers  arriving  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  found  the  largest  town  in  the  Colonies,  some 
seven  thousand  persons,  and  described  it  as  more  like  an  English 
town  than  any  other  in  the  Colonies.  In  1744,  the  Scottish  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  travelled  widely  in 
Europe,  commented  on  the  good  music  and  dancing  he  enjoyed 
there,  and  the  availability  of  good  books.  The  dress  of  the 
wealthy  citizens,  particularly  the  women,  was  costly  and 
colourful. 

The  term  'Puritan  simplicity',  so  often  used  in  regard  to  the 
taste  of  Colonial  Massachusetts,  docs  not  describe  the  fine 
furniture  that  was  made  for  this  group;  although  it  is  to  an  ex- 
tent expressive  of  a  certain  spareness  in  proportion  and  delicacy 
of  form  that  remained  a  New  England  characteristic.  Highboys 
are  narrow  and  slender,  on  delicately  shaped  cabriole  legs;  the 
stiles  of  narrow-backed  Queen  Anne  chairs  are  slim  and  rather 


straight;  the  vasiform  splat  is  almost  pinched  compared  to  New 
York's  broad  type  and  Philadelphia's  scrolled  form.  The  slender- 
ness  of  Massachusetts  chair  legs  may  explain  the  persistence  of  the 
stretcher,  which  remained  after  it  was  dispensed  with  elsewhere. 

There  was  a  decided  fondness  for  lacquer  decoration  on  Queen 
Anne  highboys,  and  Boston  had  the  only  sizable  number  of 
decorators  in  lacquer.  One  of  the  earliest  to  advertise  (in  1712) 
was  Nehemiah  Partridge,  but  the  best-known  was  Thomas 
Johnson,  whose  trade  card,  engraved  by  himself  in  1732,  shows 
his  shop  sign  with  winged  cherubs'  heads  on  the  baseboard.  It 
may  offer  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  decoration  on  the  Metro- 
politan's highboy  and  matching  lowboy  as  well  as  other  New 
England  pieces,  where  the  cherub,  as  a  rare  European  motif,  is 
introduced  into  a  familiar  Oriental  pattern  for  lacquer 
decoration. 

As  the  century  advanced  the  Georgian  architectural  style 
brought  new  details  to  Massachusetts  secretaries  and  chests-on- 
chests  in  the  form  of  engaged  pilasters,  urn  finials,  carved  rosettes 
as  terminals  on  scrolled  pediments,  and  frequently,  on  the  more 
costly  pieces,  carved  figures  for  the  pediment,  generally  supplied 
by  the  Skillin  family  of  carvers  in  Boston. 

In  regard  to  chairs,  there  was  none  of  the  variety  of  types 
found  in  early  Georgian  English  examples,  simply  a  transition 
from  Queen  Anne  to  Chippendale.  The  back  and  seat  became 
broader,  the  urn  splat  was  pierced,  the  cabriole  Chippendale  leg 
ended  in  the  Queen  Anne  claw-and-ball.  Infrequently  the  hairy 
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paw  was  carved,  but  this  was  used  more  often  in  Philadelphia, 
although  even  there  only  on  pieces  of  especially  fine  form.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Massachusetts  claw-and-ball  is  that  the  side 
talons  turn  sharply  back,  forming  almost  a  triangle  with  the 
centre  claw  as  the  foot  is  viewed  from  the  side. 

The  slender  lines  of  Massachusetts  may  perhaps  be  best 
appreciated  in  the  card-table,  pier  table,  and  tea-table,  since  in 
them  the  rather  tall,  thin,  delicately  formed  cabriole  stands  out 
with  emphasis.  The  table  frames  arc  almost  always  severely 
plain  and  never  show  such  details  as  the  gadrooning  which  New 
York  preferred  and  Philadelphia  used  with  even  more  sophistica- 
tion. (New  York  added  a  cyma  curve  to  an  apron  skirting,  and 
Philadelphia  carved  the  frieze  elaborately.)  A  characteristic  tea- 
table  is  rectangular,  with  a  dished  top.  Very  rare,  but  definitely 
of  Massachusetts  origin,  are  a  few  tea-tables  with  scalloped  top 
in  twelve  semicircular  projections  to  support  as  many  teacups 
and  saucers,  the  frieze  being  scalloped  to  match.  Examples  are  in 
the  Karolik  Collection  in  Boston  and  at  the  Winterthur  Museum. 

At  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Boston,  and  near-by 
Dorchester,  Newburyport  and  Salem,  used  veneered  panels  of 
finely  patterned  satinwood  or  curly  maple  on  sideboards  and 
chests  of  drawers,  and  on  the  frieze  of  side-tables  with  beauti- 
fully turned  Sheraton  legs.  Various  small  sideboards  contrasting 
light  and  dark  woods,  generally  in  rectangular  panels  outlined 
with  dark  cross-banding  of  mahogany,  were  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts. John  Seymour  of  Boston  may  have  produced  some  of 
his  prized  tambour  secretaries  with  blue-painted  interiors  before 
1800.  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem  was  carving  baskets  of  fruit, 
sheafs  of  wheat  and  trailing  grapevine  on  sideboards,  Sheraton 
sofas  and  Hepplewhite  shield-back  chairs.  Mclntire,  the  leading 
interpreter  of  Adam  in  America,  was  appropriately  an  architect 
as  well  as  cabinet-maker  and  carver.  Salem,  with  her  prosperous 
shipowners  doing  a  lively  trade  with  Europe  and  Africa  in  the 
1790's  and  beginning  to  send  their  ships  to  Canton  and  India, 
experienced  great  prosperity.  New  houses  were  built  which  re- 
quired new  furnishings. 


2.  Massachusetts.  Chippendale  Side  Chair,  circa  1765,  with  typical 
claw-and-ball  feet.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  3.  Massachu- 
setts. Chest-on-chest  by  William  Lemon  of  Salem,  with  carving 
by  Samuel  Mclntire,  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  4.  Newport.  Chest  of  Drawers,  with  label  of  John 
Townsend,  circa  1765.  Typical  of  Newport  block  and  shell. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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Typical  of  Salem  is  the  shield-back  chair  with  urn  and  drapery 
splat  taken  directly  from  Hepplewhite's  Guide.  Salem  was  fam- 
ous for  her  small  and  delicately  proportioned  sewing-tables  in 
mahogany  and  satinwood,  and  small,  two-drawer  sideboards 
with  arched  centre  section,  reeded  legs  and  swell-tapered  foot. 
These  late-eighteenth-ccntury  forms  were  carried  into  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  until  about  1810. 

NEWPORT 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Colonial  cities,  but  her  maritime  importance  never  revived  after 
the  Revolution.  Consequently  her  great  period  of  furniture- 
making  was  from  the  1740's  until  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict. 
However,  some  very  fine  Hepplewhite  pieces  were  made  there 
later  by  Holmes  Weaver,  and  also  by  late  members  of  the  God- 
dard  family,  Thomas  and  Stephen,  whose  labelled  card-table  in 
the  Metropolitan  may  have  been  made  about  1 800 :  certainly  not 
later  than  1804,  when  Stephen  died. 

In  mid-century  the  harbour  of  Newport  was  filled  with  mer- 
chant ships  and  privateers.  Newport  privateers  were  the  Colonial 
'navy'.  Within  sight  of  the  wharves  were  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  shipowners  who  prospered  from  the  captured  cargo  of  a 
Spanish  merchantman  or  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Also 
within  sight  of  the  wharves,  notably  on  Easton's  Point  where 
the  Goddards  and  Townsends  had  their  shops,  were  the  furni- 
ture-makers who  worked  for  the  wealthy  townsmen  and  also 
made  a  simpler  type  of  furniture  for  export,  part  of  the  'venture' 
cargo  which  the  captain  of  a  Newport  vessel  used  as  his  stock-in- 
trade  in  southern  ports. 

It  was  unusual  that  a  single  group  should  dominate  a  regional 
school  as  did  the  Townsend  and  Goddard  families.  Twenty  of 
their  number  are  known  to  have  worked  in  Newport,  the  most 
important  being  Job  Townsend,  his  son  Edmund,  also  John 
Townsend,  cousin  of  Edmund,  with  John's  brother-in-law,  John 
Goddard.  They  were  the  outstanding  figures  in  a  group  of  ex- 
cellent craftsmen  who  were  not  only  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  block-and-shell  style,  but  also  maintained  a 
standard  of  fine  construction,  as  exemplified  in  their  sharply  out- 
lined, small,  refined  dovetailing,  which  is  almost  a  signature  of 
their  work. 

The  Townsends  and  Goddards  were  Quakers,  a  faith  perse- 
cuted in  Massachusetts  but  tolerated  in  freedom-loving  Rhode 
Island.  Dean  Berkeley,  on  his  arrival  in  Newport  in  1728  on  his 
way  to  found  a  college  in  Bermuda,  was  received  by  a  mixed 
society  of  English,  Portuguese  Jews  and  Huguenots,  who  had 
diverse  theological  tenets,  each  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  his 
own,  but  all,  as  he  wrote,  agreeing  that  'the  Church  of  England 
was  second  best'. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reasonable  basis  for  the  fact  that  in  this 
centre  of  intellectual  freedom  developed  the  most  imaginative 
American  style  in  furniture.  It  was  entirely  unlike  anything  in 
Europe,  although,  as  in  the  intellectual  life,  having  its  roots  in 
Europe.  In  Newport,  tradition  did  not  hinder  invention,  yet  it 
was  respected.  Baroque  curves  and  the  rococo  shell  underwent  a 
free  transformation  in  Newport  block-and-shell. 

Newport  characteristics  include  the  use  of  a  heavy  dark  San 
Domingan  mahogany  and  the  incorporation  of  a  scrolled 
'bonnet'  top  on  highboys  closed  at  the  back.  The  claw-and-ball 
is  oval  in  form,  and  the  talons  are  slender  and  outstretched. 
Sometimes  the  talons  are  pierced  through,  as  in  English  work:  a 
piece  with  this  treatment  is  considered  the  work  of  John  God- 
dard. Legs  of  highboys  arc  often  detachable,  to  facilitate  ship- 
ping. A  decorative  detail  peculiar  to  Newport  is  seen  on  block- 


5.  Newport.  Detail  of 
Card  Table  showing 
pierced  claw  typical  of 
John  Goddard.  The 
palmette  on  the  knee  is  a 
Newport  motif.  Shown 
in    exhibition    of  New- 


port furniture,  Preserva- 
tion Society  of  Newport 
County,  1953. 6.  Connecti- 
cut. Block-front  Desk  in 
cherry.  Signed  by  Ben- 
jamin Burnham.  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 
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front  pieces.  The  blocking  is  carried  down  into  the  ogee  bracket 
foot,  and  at  the  base  of  the  blocking  is  a  small  curl  at  the  floor 
line.  The  great  shells  which  are  the  finest  part  of  Newport  carv- 
ing are  composed  of  nine  or  ten  boldly  formed  lobes  with  pliant 
rhythmic  lines,  alternately  convex  and  concave,  emerging  from 
a  centre  that  is  sometimes  cross-hatched.  The  great  shells  are 
sometimes  cut  from  solid  wood  and  sometimes  applied.  In  treat- 
ment they  vary  in  small  details  to  such  an  extent  that  no  two 
pieces  are  exactly  alike.  Some  one  member  of  the  group  may 
have  specialized  in  the  carving  cf  the  shells. 

CONNECTICUT 

In  the  year  1630,  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth,  a  courageous  band  left  Cambridge,  then  called  New- 
town, because  they  found  conditions  too  'crowded'.  They 
pushed  westwards  and  then  south  along  the  Connecticut  River 
to  found  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor. 
The  historic  pact  made  by  these  three  little  communities  proved  a 
milestone  in  the  growth  of  constitutional  government  in  America. 
A  strong  individuality  was  early  evident  in  Connecticut. 

In  furniture,  the  'Hartford  chest',  also  called  the  'Sunflower 
chest'  or  just  the  Connecticut  chest,  is  quite  individual:  not  in 
the  least  an  imitation  of  the  Massachusetts  chests  which  were 
more  closely  related  to  English  types.  The  Hartford  chest  was 
made  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  and  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Disbrowe  of  Hartford;  although  undoubtedly 
it  was  made  bv  others.  It  is  carved  on  rails  and  stiles  with  a  vine 
trail  and  has  inset  panels  carved  with  sunflowers  and  tulips.  On 
later  examples  there  are  applied  bosses  and  split  spindles  to  take 
the  place  of  carving.  But  the  floral  panels  remain.  This  late- 
seventeenth-century  form  was  continued  in  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century. 

The  preferred  wood  in  the  eighteenth-century  Queen  Anne 
and  Chippendale  furniture  of  Connecticut  was  cherry,  and  in 
this  her  cabinet-makers  made  very  pleasing  highboys,  which  are 
like  those  of  Massachusetts  in  being  slender  and  tall.  They  show, 
however,  the  influence  of  Philadelphia  in  their  pierced  cartouche 
fmials  but  are  much  simpler  than  those  of  Philadelphia.  Con- 
necticut furniture  shows  an  original  handling  of  borrowings 
from  Philadelphia  on  one  side  and  from  Rhode  Island  on  the 
other.  Her  influence  from  Philadelphia  came  through  Benjamin 
Burnham  and  Eliphalet  Chapin,  both  of  whom  worked  there 
for  a  time,  while  her  interpretation  of  Newport  block-and-shell 
was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  John  Townsend  at  Norwich 
and  Middletown.  After  his  release  from  a  British  prison  ship  he 
went  to  the  former  town  about  1780.  Connecticut  block-front 
is  much  cruder  than  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  frequently  is  seen 
on  pieces  having  a  scrolled  skirting  which  is  an  equally  crude 
rendering  of  a  Philadelphia  motif.  Connecticut  block-front  has 
character,  just  as  the  delightful  and  delicate  finial  has  which 
Joseph  Downs  always  called  the  'seahorse  cartouche'.  This  is 
actually  more  pleasing  than  some  of  the  more  flamboyant 
Philadelphia  originals. 

NEW  YORK 

There  is  little  direct  influence  of  Dutch  design  in  New  York 
furniture  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  yet  there  is  something  of 
Dutch  character  in  the  bold,  vigorous  forms  and  proportions. 
The  chair  back  is  more  square,  the  cabriole  is  heavier,  as  com- 
pared with  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Carving  has  none  of  their 
suavity  in  mid-century,  but  at  the  end,  a  change  came  over  New 
York  work,  and  her  makers  excelled  in  the  carving  of  graceful 


Adam  festoons  of  drapery  on  shield-back  chairs.  Duncan  Phyfc's 
superb  carving,  the  finest  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  in 
New  York,  was  already  appearing  before  1800  on  Sheraton 
reeded-leg  furniture  carved  with  wheat  sprays  and  festoons, 
while  tripod  tables  carved  with  his  famous  rippled  waterleaf  may 
have  been  made  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

New  York  in  mid-century  had  little  use  for  the  rococo  but 
held  to  early  Georgian  motifs.  Tassel-back  Chippendale  chairs 
were  liked,  also  a  latticed  diamond  chair  back  as  used  by  Gilbert 
Ash,  while  other  makers  used  Plate  XII  in  Chippendale's  Direc- 
tor, as  seen  in  the  New  York  side-chair  illustrated,  a  design  not 
used  elsewhere.  Gaming-tables  were  made  with  boldly  curved 
tops,  and  a  heavy  gadrooning  skirted  the  frieze.  The  back  frame 
generally  contained  a  small  concealed  drawer,  which  is  almost 
invariably  a  New  York  characteristic  on  card-tables. 

There  is  no  typical  New  York  Chippendale  highboy,  which 
is  difficult  to  explain.  But  there  are  chests-on-chests  with  gallery 
top,  and  the  secretary-bookcase  of  architectural  style,  such  as  one 
with  pitch  pediment  and  pierced  fret-cornice  frieze  on  the 
cornice,  probably  made  by  Samuel  Prince,  now  at  Winterthur. 
The  Hepplewhite  period  in  New  York  produced  graceful  shield- 
back  chairs  with  drapery  and  plume  carving  which  is  gencrallv 
called  the  'New  York  type',  although  the  design  was  also  used 
in  Charleston. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  has  given  America  her  finest  Queen  Anne  chairs, 
showing  rhythmic  grace  in  S-shaped  spirals  on  the  bowed  crest- 
ing. The  curved  outline  of  the  volutes  on  the  splat,  the  concaved 
line  of  the  seat  rail  centring  a  finely  carved  shell,  and  the  carved 
trifid  foot,  all  tended  to  produce  a  design  as  different  from  Eng- 
lish Queen  Anne  chairs  as  from  other  American.  The  fluidity 
gained  thereby  reached  its  full  expression  in  Philadelphia  Chip- 
pendale, in  highboys  and  lowboys,  in  the  handsome  pier  tables 
with  carved  frieze,  in  chairs  which  show  a  greater  richness  and 
variety  of  type  than  any  other  region,  displaying  a  greater 
familiarity  with  Chippendale's  Director  than  in  any  other  Colon- 
ial city.  A  standard  of  elegance  was  set  by  Governor  John  Penn 
at  Lansdowne,  his  country  house,  which  was  followed  by  James 
Logan  at  Stenton,  the  Chew  family  at  Cliveden,  the  Fishers  at 
Wakefield,  the  Powels  in  their  mansion  in  town,  John  Macpher- 
son  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  many  others.  Many  wealthy  Quaker 
families  were  patrons  of  the  leading  cabinet-makers;  for  fine 
furniture,  like  costly  but  simple  dress  of  the  finest  fabrics,  was 
not  denied  to  those  who  were  considered  among  'the  world's 
people'. 

The  rococo  and  the  Gothic  as  interpreted  by  Chippendale 
were  pleasing  to  Philadelphia.  The  trefoil  and  the  Gothic  arch 
appear  in  sophisticated  chair  backs;  the  acanthus  scroll  twines  in 
sinuous  lines  across  the  scrolled  pediments  of  highboys;  the 
aprons  of  lowboys  are  edged  with  rockwork.  Marble-topped 
side-tables  have  carved  fretwork  on  a  bolection-moulded  frieze; 
and  the  piecrust  table  reached  its  finest  American  version,  with 
richly  carved  baluster  and  tripod  base. 

In  1775,  John  Folwell,  the  Philadelphia  cabinet-maker  who  is 
known  for  having  made  the  case  for  the  orrery  constructed  by 
the  talented  David  Rittenhouse,  issued  proposals  for  The  Gentle- 
men and  Cabinet-Maker's  Assistant,  which,  if  it  had  ever  material- 
ized, would  have  been  the  American  equivalent  of  Chippendale  s 
Director.  It  was  to  have  had  two  hundred  designs  on  sixty  folio 
plates,  engraved  by  John  Norman.  Had  the  project  been 
launched  a  few  years  earlier  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
carried  to  consummation,  but  the  Revolution  scattered  the 
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cabinet-makers  of  Philadelphia.  There  already  existed  in  Phila- 
delphia a  copy  of  the  Director,  owned  by  the  Library  Company, 
edition  of  1762,  and  at  least  one  cabinet-maker,  Thomas  Affleck, 
owned  a  copy.  According  to  Hornor's  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia 
Furniture,  Affleck  was  trained  in  London,  where  James  Affleck,  a 
subscriber  to  the  Director,  may  have  been  a  kinsman.  The  trade 
card  of  Benjamin  Randolph,  who  is  best  known  as  a  chair- 
maker,  shows  a  variety  of  subjects  from  the  Director,  and  from 
Household  Furniture  in  the  Present  Taste  (1760)  which  includes 
designs  by  Manwaring,  Mayhew  &  Ince  and  others,  also  from 
Thomas  Johnson's  Designs  for  Furniture,  1758.  It  is  possible  that 
all  these  works  were  used  in  Philadelphia,  where  certainly  the 
most  varied  expression,  in  both  furniture  types  and  ornament, 
of  the  Chippendale  style  took  form. 

Benjamin  Randolph's  'sample  chairs',  invariably  mentioned 


as  supreme  examples  of  Chippendale,  offer  the  only  known  I' 
examples  of  an  American's  use  of  the  French  scrolled  toe  so  I 
frequently  shown  on  Chippendale's  designs.  Randolph's  sample  IL 
chairs  are  so-called  because  they  came  down  in  his  family  to  I 
recent  years,  and,  although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  I 
concerning  them,  they  are  thought  to  have  been  used  by  him  as  fl 
'samples'  of  his  skill  to  be  shown  to  clients.  They  are  far  more 
elaborate  than  any  chair  that  bears  his  label,  and  so  close  in  design 
to  English  chairs  that  for  many  years  their  origin  was  disputed. 
Five  are  now  in  public  collections. 

Philadelphia  case  pieces  almost  always  show  inset  quarter-  1 
columns.  The  shell  on  the  cresting  of  Queen  Anne  chairs  is  held  I 
within  the  framework  and  not  silhouetted  on  top,  as  in  Newport  1 
and  sometimes  in  New  York.  A  shell  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  scat  frame  of  Queen  Anne  chairs,  while  the  Chip-  I 
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9.  Philadelphia.  Tripod  Tea  Table  with  scalloped  edge,  tilting  top, 
1760-1775.  10.  Baltimore.  Hepplewhite  inlaid  Card  Table,  1790 
I  1800,  one  of  a  pair.  Both  in  Karolik  Collection,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


pendale  scat  rail  is  sometimes  double-arched  in  front,  with  an 
applied  motif  at  the  centre.  A  construction  detail  typical  of  Phila- 
delphia consists  of  mortising  the  side  rails  of  the  seat  through  the 
back  leg.  This  mortise  and  tenon  construction  is  generally  a  sign 
of  Philadelphia  origin,  although  it  was  sometimes  used  in  New 
York.  The  knees  of  Chippendale  cabrioles  frequently  show  a 
cabochon  and  leaf  carving.  This  carving  on  the  cabriole  is  in 
more  pronounced  relief  than  on  Massachusetts  work,  and  quite 
unlike  the  stringy  effect  of  New  York  carving  or  the  flat  style  of 
Newport.  The  claw  is  muscular  and  sculptural,  the  talons  grasp 
the  ball  strongly  as  compared  to  the  relaxed  grasp  of  Newport. 

BALTIMORE 

Baltimore  did  not  assume  importance  either  as  a  city  or  as  a 
centre  of  furniture-making  in  Maryland  until  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  but  quickly  rose  to  prominence  in  both 
respects.  Inlaid  and  painted  furniture  of  great  elegance  and  good 
taste,  elaborate  but  not  overdone,  is  characteristic  of  Baltimore. 
The  classic  pendent  husk  became  the  Baltimore  bell-flower, 
with  long  central  petal,  carved,  or  more  often  inlaid.  Inlay  of 
ovals  on  rectangular,  mitred  panels  is  a  favourite  treatment  for 
the  fronts  of  sideboards.  Sideboards  have  fewer  rows  of  drawers, 
and  look  more  sleek  than  those  with  deep  decanter  compart- 
ments, as  made  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


A  Sheraton  design  taken  directly  from  the  Drawing  Book 
consists  of  oval  painted  panels  of  mythological  figures,  used  on 
doors  of  secretaries  and  cabinets.  A  shield-back  chair,  carved, 
and  having  a  truncated  top,  as  in  a  set  made  for  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  represents  a  type  peculiar  to  Baltimore.  Sheraton 
painted  furniture  was  a  speciality,  in  white  and  gold,  black  and 
gold,  and  in  colours.  There  is  a  well-known  set  decorated  with 
medallions  showing  views  of  Maryland  country  seats,  but  in 
general  the  designs  are  of  architectural  origin. 

With  Baltimore  is  associated  the  furniture  of  Annapolis,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Colony  of  Maryland.  Labelled  pieces  by  John 
Shaw  of  Annapolis  are  known,  showing  the  same  liking  for 
inlaid  ovals  on  fronts  of  sideboards,  characteristic  of  Baltimore. 

A  Baltimore  characteristic  is  seen  in  the  contrast  of  many 
different  woods  in  inlay,  consisting  of  satinwood,  holly,  olive- 
wood,  curly  maple  and  ebony,  and  the  use  of  dyeing  and  burning 
to  secure  variety  of  tone.  The  silhouetting  of  the  bell-flower,  the 
eagle  (popular  in  the  new  Federal  period),  the  cornucopia,  and 
other  motifs  on  a  panel  of  different  tone  from  that  of  the  body  of 
the  piece,  are  quite  usual. 

A  small  detail,  but  one  peculiar  to  Baltimore,  is  the  use  of  a 
light  (or  darker)  banding  at  the  foot  of  the  leg,  some  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  floor.  This  made  an  effective  finish. 

The  use  of  inlay  on  three  sides  of  a  leg  of  a  card-table  or  side- 
board is  seen  in  Baltimore  pieces,  while  the  tapering  Hcpple- 


white  leg  has  an  unusually  graceful  form,  tapering  sharply  to 
the  foot,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  taper  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  a  very  subtle  difference  which  makes  for  the  stylish  appear- 
ance of  many  Baltimore  card-tables.  The  Hepplewhite  leg  end- 
ing in  a  spade  foot  was  also  liked  in  Baltimore. 

A  construction  detail  to  be  noted  is  the  use  of  a  stretcher 
member  under  the  tops  of  tea-tables  and  card-tables,  in  accor- 
dance with  English  practice,  not  seen  to  any  extent  in  other 
American  furniture. 

CHARLESTON 

South  of  Baltimore,  Charleston  in  South  Carolina  was  the 
only  city  in  which  a  school  of  cabinet-making  flourished.  This 
was  because  the  intervening  region,  embracing  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  had  no  large  cities:  and  only  cities  provide  the 
conditions  for  cabinet-makers  to  develop  a  local  style  to  which 
all  contribute  and  by  which  all  are  influenced  through  instruc- 
tion and  imitation.  The  presence  of  four  or  five  craftsmen,  such 


II.  Charleston.  Chest-on-Chest,  with  Elfe  fret  on  frieze,  circa  1775. 
Heywood-Washington  House,  Charleston  Museum. 


as  may  have  been  known  at  any  one  time  at  the  Virginia  capital, 
Williamsburg,  does  not  make  for  a  marked  regional  style.  It  was, 
however,  clear  from  the  exhibition  of  southern  furniture  at 
Richmond  in  1952  that  the  furniture  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  the 
Piedmont  and  Shenandoah  Valley,  displays  characteristics  which 
deserve  to  be  more  fully  studied. 

Charleston  was  the  home  of  the  planters,  where  they  had  their 
town  houses  to  which  they  withdrew  to  escape  the  heat  of  the 
malarial  lowlands  which  produced  the  rice  and  indigo  on  which 
their  fortunes  were  built.  In  1731  Charleston  had  about  six 
hundred  houses,  which  a  traveller  described  as:  'very  costly  .  .  . 
the  People  of  Carolina  .  .  .  arc  all  rich,  either  in  Slaves,  Furniture,  1 
Cloathes,  Plate,  Jewels  or  other  Merchandizes  .  .  .  .'  And  even  as 
early  as  1700  an  English  traveller,  John  Lawson,  found  that  the  I 
Carolinians  '  live  very  nobly  in  their  Houses  and  give  very 
Genteel  entertainments  .  .  .  .'  The  population  included  English, 
French,  Huguenots,  Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch,  West  Indians,  but  the 
pattern  of  life  was  English.  The  landed  gentry  enjoyed  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  nobility  in  England.  Although  the  constitution 
which  John  Lock  prepared  for  Carolina  did  not  endure,  some- 
thing of  Lock's  respect  for  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  as  the 
guarantee  of  liberty  remained  there.  The  proprietor,  Lord  Ashley 
Cooper,  later  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  gave  more  to  the  colony 
than  his  name  to  the  two  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper, 
which  meet  at  Charleston.  Ever  the  friend  of  the  landed  interests, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Carolinas,  even  in  his  withdrawal,  much  of 
his  point  of  view.  The  aristocratic  ideal  was  realized  by  the 
Carolina  planters  to  an  extent  that  was  not  duplicated  elsewhere 
in  the  Colonies. 

Charleston  furniture,  that  is,  the  comparatively  small  amount 
that  has  survived  the  fatalities  of  war,  earthquake,  fire,  and  even 
more  disastrous  changes  in  fashion,  was  aristocratic,  sophisticated, 
and  more  closely  related  to  English  in  regard  to  proportion  than 
other  American  furniture.  The  chest-on-chest  at  the  Heyward- 
Washington  house,  Charleston,  represents  a  frequently  seen 
Charleston  type  that  is  far  closer  to  the  English  prototype  than 
similar  pieces  from  the  north.  Chests-on-chests  were  so  fre- 
quently used  in  Charleston  that  inventories  indicate  that  there 
may  have  been  as  many  as  four  in  a  single  house.  Some  of  them 
had  a  pierced  scrolled  pediment  (at  least  one  example  has  sur- 
vived) and  were  the  most  costly  of  the  various  types  made  by 
Elfe,  his  designation  being,  'pediment  head  cut  througk'. 

A  recurring  fret,  always  of  the  same  design,  has  come  to  be 
called  the  'Elfe  fret',  and  is  thought  to  indicate  the  work  of 
Charleston's  leading  maker,  Thomas  Elfe,  who  worked  there 
from  1747  to  1776.  His  account-book,  of  which  the  records  from 
1768  to  1776  survive,  is  an  invaluable  record  of  furniture. 

At  the  middle  of  the  century,  small  Queen  Anne  side-tables 
with  a  single  drawer  and  straight,  very  slender  legs  seem  to  have 
been  a  speciality.  The  straight  Queen  Anne  leg,  while  used  else- 
where on  simpler  pieces,  was  employed  on  pieces  of  elegant 
simplicity  in  Charleston.  Later,  the  Pembroke  was  a  great 
favourite,  inlaid  with  ovals  showing  a  sunburst  or  lily-of-the- 
valley  design,  the  latter  being  characteristic  of  Charleston.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  south,  the  corner  table  with  diagonal  drop  leaf, 
or  'handkerchief  table,  was  frequently  made.  Queen  Anne 
walnut  lowboys  used  as  dressing-tables  were  general  in  the 
south. 

Mahogany  was  more  frequently  used  than  walnut,  the  source 
of  the  former  wood  being  accessible  by  sea,  while  walnut  did  not 
grow  in  coastal  Carolina.  Local  cypress  was  sometimes  used  for 
entire  pieces  but  primarily  as  a  secondary  wood.  Its  presence, 
therefore,  in  this  capacity  is  taken  almost  as  a  guarantee  of 
Charleston  origin. 
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Some  American  XVIIIth-centurv  Furniture-makers 


MASSACHUSETTS 

i  Stephen  Badlam  Dorchester.  B.  1751,  d.  1815.  Maker  of  fine  Sheraton  and 
I  Hcpplcwhitc  furniture.  Masterpiece  is  chest-on-chest  with  sculptural  pedi- 
I  ment  in  Garvan  Collection  made  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  1791. 
:  Daniel  Clay  Greenfield.  A  late-eighteenth-century  maker  of  Chippendale 
I  case  pieces  with  Hcpplcwhitc  inlay. 

1  John  Cogswell  Boston.  Newly  discovered,  outstanding  cabinet-maker, 
I  working  circa  1769-82,  d.  18 18.  Rich  rococo  Chippendale;  bombe  forms. 
Benjamin  Frothingham  Charleston.  Active  1756-1809.  Son  of  Ben- 
jamin Frothingham,  cabinet-maker  of  Boston.  Some  Queen  Anne  case 
pieces,  but  chiefly  Chippendale  mahogany  double  chests  and  secretaries 
finely  cut  claw  with  a  turned-back  talon;  block-front  or  reverse  serpentine 
front  on  desks;  a  Hepplewhite  labelled  sideboard. 

John  Gaines  Ipswich.  1667- circa  1750.  Chairs  with  'ram's  horn'  arms  and 
I    pierced  crest,  Spanish  foot. 

William  Lemon  Salem.  Maker  of  the  handsome  chest-on-chest  with 

carving  by  Samuel  Mclntirc,  owned  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  1796,  now  in 
'    Karolik  Collection,  Boston. 

Samuel  Mclntire  Salem.  Architect,  carver  and  cabinet-maker,  b.  1757, 
I    d.  181 1 ;  carved  motifs,  grapevine,  basket  of  fruit,  cornucopia;  used  .1 

punched  ground  with  six  points. 

John  Pimm  Boston.  Maker  of  Queen  Anne  highboy  at  Winterthur,  with 
lacquer  probably  by  Thomas  Johnson.  Active  1735;  d.  1773. 
John  Seymour  Boston.  Active  1790-1810;  blue-lined  tambour  secre- 
taries; Hepplewhite  sideboards.  Son,  Thomas,  worked  with  father. 
Simeon  Skillin  and  Sons  Boston.  Carved  figures  for  ships  and  furniture. 
John  (/>.  1746)  signed  a  serpentine  chest  of  drawers.  Figures  on  Badlam 
chest-on-chest  in  Garvan  Collection. 

Joseph  Short  Newbury.  1771-1819,  cabinet-  and  chair-maker. 

Abner  Toppan  Newbury.  B.  1764,  d.  1836.  Used  Chippendale  style  but 

added  Hepplewhite  inlay.  Also  Sheraton  influence. 

NEWPORT 

John  Goddard  Circa  1724-85.  The  leading  Goddard  in  the  interrelated 
Quaker  families  of  cabinet-making  Townsends  and  Goddards  of  whom 
there  were  twenty,  of  three  generations,  working  from  the  1740's.  John 
Goddard,  working  in  the  1760's,  and  John  and  Edmund  Townscnd, 
brought  the  Newport  block-and-shell  style  to  full  maturity. 
Townsend  Goddard  Son  of  above.  Worked  in  Kingston  and  Newport. 
circa  1770-80.  Probably  made  a  block-and-shell  secretary-bookcase  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Job  Townsend  The  earliest  of  the  Tow  nsend  cabinet-makers,  probably 
originated  the  Newport  shell  in  its  primitive  form.  Job,  Jr.,  and  Edmund 
were  his  sons,  both  excellent  craftsmen. 

John  Townsend  Son  of  Christopher  Townsend.  Before  and  during 
Revolution  he  lived  in  Norwich  and  Middlctown,  Connecticut,  where  he 
influenced  the  development  of  a  block-front  style  comparable  to  Newport. 
Holmes  Weaver  B.  1769.  Had  shop  in  Meeting  Street.  Made  a  labelled, 
inlaid  pembroke  in  Karolik  Collection,  Boston. 

CONNECTICUT 

Lemuel  Adams  Firm  of  Kneeland  6V  Adams,  Hartford,  late  18th  Cent. 
Benjamin  Burnham  Working  in  East  Norwich.  1769.  Trained  in  Phila- 
delphia. Block-front  case  pieces. 

Reuben  Beman,  Jr.  Working  111  Kent.  1785-1S00,  in  Chippendale  style. 
Aaron  Chapin  Eliphalet  Chapin's  second  cousin  and  probable  apprentice. 
Worked  with  him  in  East  Windsor  until  Aaron  went  to  Hartford  in  1783. 
Case  pieces  in  cherry. 

Eliphalet  Chapin  B.  East  Windsor,  1741.  Worked  in  Philadelphia  and  re- 
turned to  East  Windsor,  where  he  worked  1771-1807.  Fine  case  pieces  in 
modified  Philadelphia  style,  in  cherry. 
Benjamin  Cheney  Working  before  1721.  East  Hartford. 
Silas  E.  Cheney  Made  Hepplewhite  inlaid  cherry  sideboards  at  Litchfield 
in  late  Eighteenth  Century. 

Kneeland  &  Adams  A  Hartford  firm  who  made  the  transition  Chippen- 
dale-Hcpplcwhite  chairs,  with  urn  in  pierced  splat,  for  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Hartford,  circa  1 800. 

Aaron  Roberts  1 758-1 830.  Worked  in  New  Britain;  Chippendale  desks, 
ehests-on-chests  and  case  pieces  in  cherry. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

John  Gaines  Portsmouth.  B.  1704,  son  of  John  Gaines  of  Ipswich;  known 
for  Spanish  foot  chairs  with  'ram's  horn'  arms,  pierced  or  crown  cresting. 
Samuel  Dunlap,  II  Chester  and  Salisbury.  Pierced  fretwork  galleries  and 
distinctive  S-scrolls  on  valance  of  Queen  Anne-style  high  chests;  1775-90; 
one  of  family  of  cabinet-makers.  Elongated  Chippendale  chair  backs  with 
carved  fan  in  cresting. 

NEW  YORK 

Gilbert  Ash  Had  shop  in  Wall  Street,  1756,  where  he  worked  seven  years. 
Known  for  Chippendale  chairs  with  latticed  diamond  splat. 
Thomas  Burling  Engraved  trade  card,  'Cabinet  and  Chair  Maker,  No. 
56  Beckman  St.'  Advertised  1774.  Worked  to  1801.  Made  mahogany 
chests  of  drawers  with  chamfered  corners,  also  desks  with  gadrooned 
skirting  and  claw-and-ball  foot. 

Joseph  Cox  Working  1756-73;  upholsterer  and  furniture  maker. 
Mills  &  Deming  Circa  1790.  Hepplewhite  sideboards  a  speciality. 
Duncan  Phyfe  Although  working  chiefly  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Phyfe  (born  Scotland,  1768)  was  established  in  New  York,  1792;  made 
Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  French  Directoire  and  Empire  furniture;  known 
for  fine  carving  of  rippled  waterlcaf  dog's-paw  foot,  carved  thunderbolts 
and  cornucopia;  lyre-back  chairs. 

Samuel  Prince  D.  1778,  leaving  large  estate  for  the  period.  Trade  card 
shows  Chippendale  case  pieces. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Thomas  Affleck B.  1740,  in  Scotland.  Apprenticed  111  London;  emigrated 
1763.  Made  furniture  for  Governor  John  Penn  at  Lansdownc,  1765-66; 
owned  copy  of  Chippendale's  Director.  One  of  greatest  interpreters  of 
Chippendale  style  in  Philadelphia.  Died  1790. 

Hercules  Courtenay  Carver  and  gilder,  from  London,  1762.  Worked  for 
Benjamin  Randolph  and  many  others. 

John  Elliott  B.  17 13  in  England;  emigrated  1753.  Working  as  cabinet- 
maker to  1784;  specialized  in  looking-glasses;  d.  1791.  Mirror  frames  in 
Queen  Anne,  Georgian  and  Chippendale  styles. 

John  Folwell  Working  1762;  d.  1780.  Made  the  Chippendale  case  for  the 
Rittenhouse  Orrery,  1770.  Issued  proposals  for  a  cabinet-maker's  design 
book,  1775;  never  published. 

James  Gillingham  Working  circa  1761-76;  specialized  in  Chippendale 
chairs. 

Jonathan  Gostelowe  B.  1744;  working  circa  1769;  d.  1795.  Best  known 
for  serpentine  chests  of  drawers  with  canted  corners  and  feet. 
Adam  Hains  Chippendale  breakfast  table  with  gadrooned  frieze,  stamped 
A.  Hains,  at  Winterthur  Museum. 

Benjamin  Lehman  Although  a  cabinet-maker,  is  best  remembered  for 
the  manuscript  price-list  of  Philadelphia  furniture,  now  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  which  is  invaluable  to  students  of  Philadelphia  furniture. 
Benjamin  Randolph  B.  circa  1730;  working  to  1780;  d.  1790.  A  great 
maker  of  Chippendale  chairs  and  best  known  for  the  six  'sample'  chairs  of 
which  five  are  now  in  museum  collections. 

William  Savery  Working  circa  1740;  d.  1787.  Once  the  greatest  name  in 
Philadelphia  furniture,  now  has  many  rivals.  Fine  work  in  Queen  Anne 
and  Chippendale  styles. 

Daniel  Trotter  B.  1748;  working  1769-1800.  Best  known  for  Hepple- 
white and  Sheraton,  but  also  made  Chippendale  chairs. 
Thomas  TufFt  Working  circa  1765 ;  took  over  shop  formerly  occupied  by 
James  Gillingham  in  Second  Street  in  1773;  d.  1794.  Known  tor  finely 
carved  Chippendale  highboys  and  matching  dressing-tables.  Worked  for 
the  Logan  family  of  Stenton. 

Jacob  Wayne  Working  from  1785  in  Chippendale  style;  later  Hcpple- 
white-Sheraton. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Matthew  Egerton  Worked  in  New  Brunswick;  b.  1739;  d.  1802.  Fine 
Hcpplcwhitc  inlaid  sideboards. 

MARYLAND 

John  Shaw  Working  in  Annapolis,  1794.  Labelled  pieces  are  fine  examples 
in  Hepplewhite  style;  skilful  use  of  inlay. 


The  American  Silversmith 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

BY  GREGOR  NORMAN-WILCOX,  Curator,  Decorative  Arts,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 


IF  the  year  1700  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  century,  in  the 
American  colonies  it  was  also  the  very  threshold  of  a  vastly 
bigger  world.  Though  the  population  was  almost  wholly  in- 
land, the  coastal  towns  had  flourished,  thanks  to  trade  cither 
amongst  themselves  or  with  England  and  the  West  Indies.  There 
now  emerged  a  new  order  of  gentlcmcn-a  generation  of  Amer- 
ican-born merchants  with  both  wealth  and  taste,  setting  new 
standards  of  comfort  and  of  elegant  living.  Many  of  these  vigor- 
ous and  enterprising  men  had  let  no  scruples  deter  them  from 
acquiring  fortunes  in  privateering,  the  slave  trade  and  even  in 
smuggling. 

Such  men  gave  the  silversmith  generous  support,  and  not  only 
because  his  products  made  such  pleasant  display;  even  more,  the 
converting  of  silver  coin  into  objects  suitable  for  daily  use  pro- 
vided a  hedge  against  the  bugaboo  of  monetary  inflation. 

The  silversmith  was  on  his  honour,  for  here  there  was  never 
any  system  of  official  regulation  and  hall-marking  (except  briefly 
at  Baltimore,  1814-30).  The  maker's  name-punch  was  a  buyer's 
sole  warrant  of  quality. 

Happily,  an  increased  market  appeared  at  the  moment  when 
such  luxuries  as  tea  and  chocolate  were  becoming  fashionable  (a 
jocolato  pot'  was  mentioned  in  T690).  Punch  was  now  popular, 
followed  later  in  the  century  by  toddy.  The  designing  of  new 
forms  to  serve  new  uses  offered  a  challenge. 

English  models  chiefly  influenced  the  silversmith.  But  up  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  a  held-over  Dutch  taste  lingered  long: 
moreover,  the  Huguenot  refugees  had  an  important  share  in  the 
development  of  style.  Nor  were  the  English  types  transplanted 
whole.  As  Englishmen  had  bred  a  race  of  colonials  who  were 
curiously  different,  so  too  was  silverware  'in  the  London  fashion' 
altered  to  taste,  with  emphasis  on  form  and  with  ornament  pared. 

Especially,  an  un-English  look  in  American  silver  comes  from 
the  different  range  of  articles  popular  in  America.  Spout-cups 
and  porringers,  chafing  dishes  and  odd  mugs  or  drinking-bowls, 
carried  an  old-fashioned  taste  far  into  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Boston  around  1700  numbered  only  seven  thousand  souls,  but 
the  Bay  Town  was,  and  remained,  the  'natural  artistic  centre  of 
New  England'.  Here  by  1704  was  established  the  Boston  News- 
Letter,  first  permanent  newspaper  in  America.  And  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  (says  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  in  Cities  in  the 
Wilderness)  Boston  'stood  in  second  place  in  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world  as  a  book  mart'. 

Upon  such  a  scene,  the  silversmith  appears  as  an  important 
personage.  He  was  highly  respected  in  public  life,  sharing  the 
friendship  of  influential  men  who  were  his  customers.  His  pride 
and  prosperity  are  implied  by  the  number  of  portraits  of  eigh- 
teenth-century silversmiths  that  have  come  dow  n  to  us. 

The  first  masters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  were  of  course 
those  mature  men  whose  careers  overlapped  from  the  Seven- 
tecnth-in  New  York,  such  as  Jacob  Boelen  or  Bartholomew  Le 


Roux;  in  Boston,  craftsmen  like  Coney,  Winslow  and  John  Ed- 
wards. A  few  worked  just  past  the  century's  turn:  William 
Rouse  until  1704,  the  great  Jeremiah  Dummer  until  1708.  Others 
who  worked  wholly  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (e.g.  John  Dix- 
well  or  the  elder  Cowell)  had  served  their  apprenticeships  in  the 
Seventeenth,  trained  by  men  of  the  older  traditions. 

Creatcst  of  them  all,  John  Coney  divided  his  career  of  nearly 
fifty  years  in  Boston  almost  equally  between  the  two  centuries, 
T676-1722.  John  Coney,  Silversmith  (Hermann  F.  Clarke,  1932) 
records  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  examples  of  his  work. 

Coney  enjoyed  the  favour  of  highly-placed  persons-the  Gov- 
ernors Stoughton  and  Belcher  and  the  diarist  Judge  Sewall,  who 
was  a  neighbour  and  constant  customer.  His  Communion  plate 
was  spread  through  the  churches  of  four  New  England  states. 
Indeed,  for  such  or  other  silverwork,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut long  turned  to  the  principal  Boston  makers. 

A  sumptuous  Montcith  (No.  1)  made  by  Coney  about  1710 
proves  the  folly  of  generalizing.  For  were  we  tempted  to  say 
what  is  mostly  true,  that  New  York  taste  was  florid  but  the 
Boston  taste  severe,  here  is  a  contradiction.  One  of  the  richest 
examples  in  surviving  American  work  is  here  produced  for  a 
Boston  customer,  the  wealthy  merchant  John  Colman  (1670- 
1751),  while  Coney's  other  great  Monteith  was  made  for  New 
York  patrons  but  could  scarcely  be  plainer,  its  sole  decoration 
the  arms  and  cipher  of  Robert  and  Alida  (Schuyler)  Livingston. 

The  Colman  Monteith  measures  11  inches  across,  8|  inches 
high,  and  weighs  just  over  60  oz.  Engraved  in  the  bottom  are  the 
Colman  arms,  framed  with  strapwork  scrolls  and  foliage. 

Only  two  other  American  Monteiths  are  recorded.  Daniel 
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Henchman's  of  1771  (Dartmouth  College)  is  in  quiet  style -a 
bowl  frequently  pictured,  first  in  the  191 1  exhibition  'American 
Church  Silver',  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (Plate  18,  No. 
553).  Another  is  an  astonishing  bowl  by  John  Le  Telier  of  Phila- 
delphia, made  1770  for  the  Thomas-Wallace  family  but  in  the 
English  style  of  half  a  century  earlier.  This  little-known  piece 
appeared  in  1937,  the  same  year  as  Coney's  great  Monteith,  and 
compares  with  it  for  richness,  with  swirling  scrolls  to  replace  the 
fluting  used  on  Coney's  bowl  now  in  the  H.F.du  Pont  Collec- 
tions at  Winterthur. 

Another  example  of  Coney's  work  is  the  noble  inkstand  or 
'standish'  (No.  6)  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Just 
under  8  inches  wide  and  weighing  nearly  24  oz.,  it  carries  three 
receptacles  for  ink,  blotting-sand  and  wavers,  on  a  moulded  tri- 
angular platform  borne  upon  three  cast  lions  couchant.  This  ink- 
stand belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  was  made  for 
Jonathan  Belcher  (1681/2-1757),  a  prosperous  Boston  merchant. 
From  1702  to  171 7  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 


Council,  and  Governor  first  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire (1729/30-41),  then  of  New  Jersey  (1746-57). 

The  Belcher  crest  of  a  collared  greyhound's  head  appears  here 
on  the  cover  of  the  wafer-box,  framed  in  a  surround  of  luxuriant 
leafscrolls-a  simpler  version  of  the  scrollwork  around  the  Col- 
man  arms  on  Coney's  Monteith.  These  handsome  cartouches, 
enclosing  armorial  or  cipher  engravings,  were  seen  circa  1710-40 
in  many  variations  and  were  clearly  copied  from  pattern-books. 
Identical  designs  occur  in  five  examples  separated  by  some  years 
and  many  miles -Coney's  'Tutor  Flynt'  cup  of  171 8  (Plate  XI  in 
Clarke's  John  Coney) ;  a  tankard  with  the  Parkes  arms;  a  cup  'To 
the  Church  in  Lynde  Street,  Boston';  and  a  flagon  of  1726  with 
the  arms  of  Dummer,  all  by  John  Edwards  who  retired  in  1727; 
and  the  de  Peystcr  grace  cup  made  173 1  in  New  York  by  Charles 
Lc  Roux  (Garvan  Coll.,  p.  74,  Connoisseur  Year  Book,  1953). 

For  first  place  among  eighteenth-century  Boston  makers, 
none  but  Edward  Winslow  might  compete  with  Coney.  In  his 
career  of  more  than  a  half-century,  Winslow  produced  Com- 
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munion  plate  for  a  long  list  of  churches,  and  was  responsible  for 
much  domestic  silver  of  remarkable  character. 

Eight  curious  sugar-boxes  survive  from  the  opening  decades 
of  the  century,  four  of  them  Winslow's,  three  by  Coney,  the 
last  by  Daniel  Greenough  (1685/6-1746)  of  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Their  bold  baroque  style  is  a  surprising  hold-over  from  English 
sweetmeat  boxes  of  the  early  years  of  Charles  II— a  plain  oval 
one  (1666),  pictured  on  page  33  in  Antiques  for  January,  1938;  a 
lobed  box  (1676)  shown  (Fig.  1,076)  in  Jackson's  History  of  English 
Plate,  and  an  unaccountable  Dublin  example  of  1750  seen  in 
ibid.,  Fig.  1,077. 

These  small  caskets,  if  not  intended  for  'sugars'  (sweetmeats) 
in  the  sense  of  'sweet  food,  sugared  cakes  or  pastry,  confection- 
ery', must  have  served  for  lump-sugar  itself,  as  used  since  before 
Shakespeare's  time  to  make  spiced  wine  or  spirits  more  delect- 
able. The  diary  of  Samuel  Sewall  (1652-1730)  of  Boston  speaks 
of  brandy  and  'the  lump  of  Sugar  that  was  in  it',  a  coarse  sugar 
brought  from  the  West  Indies. 

Winslow's  boxes  are  one  ('made  for  his  own  use')  now  in  the 
Garvan  Collection,  another  of  1702  at  Winterthur,  the  third 
and  simplest  in  the  Spalding  Collection  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston),  and  a  fourth  pictured  here  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Edsel  Ford  (No.  2). 

Like  the  Coney  and  Greenough  sugar-boxes,  Mrs.  Ford's 
example  shows  a  serpent-headed  handle  of  spiralled  wire.  Its 
cover  is  chased  with  two  figures  of  a  flying  angel  holding  a 
flower  branch.  The  cushion-shaped  body,  8j  inches  long,  bears 
four  embossed  medallions  flanked  by  gadroons  and  with  acan- 
thus leaves  spaced  between.  Three  medallions  are  chased  with 
the  figure  of  an  equestrian  warrior,  a  fourth  on  the  front  being 
covered  by  a  circular  hasp  showing  the  Winslow  arms  (the 


similar  Garvan  and  du  Pont  boxes  have  hasps  with  respectively 
a  blank  shield,  and  another  warrior,  pages  206-7,  The  Connoisseur 
for  January,  1942). 

No.  2  is  inscribed  underneath:  'Ex  dono  /  Sarah  Middlecott  / 
N  England  /  to  MM  /  1702.'  Sarah  Winslow  (married  third, 
Richard  Middlecott)  was  the  silversmith's  aunt,  and  Miss  Avery's 
Early  American  Silver  says  she  gave  this  box  'to  her  son  Edward, 
then  resident  in  England'.  But  this  would  not  fit  the  to  MM  in  its 
inscription -incidentally,  mis-read  as  10  Mch.  by  Jackson  (then 
the  owner),  who  111  1911  pictured  it  opposite  page  832  in  his 
History  of  English  Plate. 

Of  tankards  in  American  silver  the  numbers  are  innumerable, 
the  range  of  styles  endless-far  wider  choice  than  in  English 
work,  because  in  America  the  tankard  remained  so  long  in 
general  use.  Besides,  many  were  given  or  bequeathed  to  churches, 
and  thus  spared  the  melting  that  became  the  lot  of  domestic 
vessels  once  they  were  worn  from  use,  'decayed'  in  fashion. 

Usually  of  quart  size,  tankards  were  for  beer  and  ale,  wine, 
punch  or  cider.  Certain  regional  types  are  quickly  recognized- 
like  one  developed  at  Boston,  topped  with  a  finial  that  suggests 
the  pinnacles  on  New  England  highboys,  or  the  familiar  New 
York  type  with  its  broader  proportions,  richly  ornamented 
handle  and  basemould  often  edged  with  leafage.  The  more 
luxurious  examples  have  been  published  repeatedly. 

Seen  here  (No.  3)  is  a  set  of  tankards  which  are  apparently 
unique,  the  7-inch  vessel  holding  about  if  quarts,  the  4-inch 
pair  each  a  little  more  than  a  pint.  Their  inscription  is  M  over 
N*M  over  1726  for  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Crooke)  Marston, 
married  that  year,  and  this  engaging  set  descended  through  the 
Philipse  and  Gouverneur  families,  until  acquired  by  an  anonym- 
ous purchaser  (March,  1949,  Parke-Bernet).  Theirs  is  plainer 


4.  Connecticut  Punch-bowl,  'Tutor  Darling',  1745,  jk  inches  di- 
ameter. By  Cornelius  Kierstede  (1674/5-1757).  Yale  University. 

5.  The  'Tyng'  Cup,  15^  inches  high,  Boston,  1744.  A  masterpiece  by 
Jacob  Hurd  (1702/3-1758).  Garvan  Collection.  6.  John  Coney's 
inches-wide  lion-footed  Inkstand.  Made  circa  1710  for  Governor 
Belcher.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  7.  The  Signers'  Inkstand, 


10  j  inches  wide,  1752.  Philip  Syng,  Jr.  (17031789),  of  Philadelphia. 
Independence  Hall.  8.  'Plumsted'  Kettle  and  Stand,  14^  inches 
high,  circa  1750.  Joseph  Richardson  (1711-1784)  of  Philadelphia. 
Garvan  Collection.  9.  Presentation  Waiter,  21 J  inches  in  diameter, 
by  Lewis  Fueter,  New  York,  1773.  New- York  Historical  Society. 
This  is  a  particularly  choice  example  of  engraved  work. 
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than  the  usual  New  York  taste.  Tobias  Stoutenburgh  gave  them 
a  typical  New  York  double-corkscrew  thumbpiece,  trimmed 
the  smaller  pair  with  meandering  wire  along  the  basemould, 
added  a  long  rat-tail  on  the  handle  of  the  large  tankard. 

In  contrast  to  the  quiet  look  of  these,  a  small  punch-bowl  by 
Cornelius  Kierstede  (No.  4)  provides  'the  most  ornamental  sur- 
viving example  of  Connecticut  silver'.  The  same  maker's  two- 
handled  beaker  of  1729  (No.  96  in  the  Tercentenary  Exhibition, 
'Early  Connecticut  Silver',  at  Yale  University,  1935)  is  the 
'earliest  dated  piece  of  church  plate  made  in  Connecticut'.  Now 
belonging  to  Yale  University,  this  7^-inch  bowl  was  given  in 
1745  to  Thomas  Darling,  a  gift  from  the  Yale  students  he  had 
been  tutoring  for  two  years  past.  Its  brim  is  suitably  inscribed: 
'Domino  *  Thom^.  :  Darling  Tutori  :  Dignissimo  :  hos  :  Damus 
Cyathos  :  ceterni  :  Pigniis  :  Amoris  *  Classis  :  Sua  1745? 

A  plain  bowl  of  the  same  size,  made  two  years  earlier  and  in- 
scribed 'Annapolis  Subscription  Plate  4  May  1743',  is  the  earliest- 
known  example  of  Maryland  silver,  the  work  of  John  Inch 
(Baltimore  Museum,  frontispiece  to  Pleasants  and  Sill,  Maryland 
Silversmiths).  But  the  south,  with  its  widely-dispersed  plantation 
culture,  offered  little  local  encouragement  to  the  silversmith, 
except  .it  such  centres  as  Annapolis,  Baltimore  and  Charleston, 
and  this  chiefly  in  the  later  years. 

Kierstede,  of  the  'Tutor  Darling'  bowl,  worked  three  decades 
in  New  York,  before  moving  to  New  Haven;  as  half  a  century 
later,  many  New  York  makers  were  to  do,  fleeing  the  city  dur- 
ing war-time  British  occupation.  A  rich  and  distinctive  style  had 
marked  his  Knickerbocker  years,  his  bird-spouted  kettle  made 
for  the  de  Peysters,  or  a  handsome  snuffers-stand  made  for  John 
Schuyler,  Mayor  of  Albany  (both  of  these  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art),  having  no  parallel  in  the  work  of  other  makers. 

With  such  makers  as  (esse  Kipp  and  Bartholomew  Le  Roux, 
Jacob  Boelen  and  Bartholomew  Schaats,  he  had  made  those  low 
two-handled  bowls  so  characteristic  of  the  place,  in  sizes  from  a 
dram-cup  or  larger  drinking-bowl  to  a  pumpkin-shaped  punch- 
bowl, chased  with  panels  which  often  contained  tulips  and  other 
flowers  dear  to  the  Dutch  heart.  Finest  of  all  these  was  one  by 
Kierstede  (Plate  2  in  Kathryn  C.  Buhler,  American  Silver),  which  he 
recalls,  if  he  does  not  equal,  in  his  much  later  New  Haven  bowl. 

In  how  different  a  taste  is  Jacob  Hurd's  great  two-handled  cup 
and  cover  (No.  5),  made  1744  in  Boston.  This  impressive  piece 
(height  just  over  15  inches  and  weighing  100  oz.)  follows  the 
sophisticated  manner  of  the  Huguenot  masters  in  London,  e.g. 
David  Willaume,  John  Le  Sage,  Paul  de  Lamerie.  But  forsaken 
here  are  the  moulded  strapwork  ornaments,  the  relief-chased 
decoration.  For  noble  effect,  Hurd  relied  upon  fine  proportion 
and  judiciously  placed  mouldings. 

This  and  the  similar  Rowe  cup  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) 
are  acknowledged  as  Hurd's  masterpieces.  Of  lesser  rivals,  there 
is  Peter  Fcurt's  fine  cup  circa  1730  (Garvan  Collection,  Fig.  11H 
in  Bigclow's  book),  or  two  New  York  grace  cups-Pclletreau's 
13-inch  'two  ear'd'  cup  with  the  Van  Cortlandt  arms,  and 
Charles  Le  Roux's  cup  made  173 1  for  the  de  Peysters,  with  its 
harpscroll  handles  and  plain  cut-card  panels  (page  74,  The  (Con- 
noisseur Year  Book,  1953). 

Jacob  Hurd  in  his  time  was  undisputed  leader  of  the  Boston 
makers,  with  an  astonishing  output  recorded  in  Hollis  French, 
Jacob  Hurd  and  His  Sons.  His  superb  Tyng  cup  is  among  the  most- 
published  of  American  pieces  ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  need  to 
repeat  here  the  story  of  its  gift  to  Capt.  Edward  Tyng  from  the 
grateful  merchants  of  Boston  (told,  pages  22-6,  by  Hollis  French 
in  Jacob  Hurd  and  His  Sons). 

In  Philadelphia  the  Irish-born  Philip  Syng,  Jr.,  had  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  silversmith  father.  From  1726  until  he  retired 


in  1772,  Philip  the  younger  was  a  leader  of  the  second-genera- 
tion Philadelphia  makers,  a  Grand  Master  in  the  Masonic  Order, 
father  of  eighteen  children  and  lifelong  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  three  years  his  junior. 

Early  in  the  years  of  'Penn's  Holy  Experiment  on  the  Dela- 
ware', such  men  as  Cesar  Ghiselin  and  Johannis  Nys  had  estab- 
lished here  an  excellent  tradition,  largely  influenced  by  the  New 
York  silversmiths,  and  in  turn  influencing  the  minor  group  of 
Maryland-Virginia  makers.  But  the  reputation  of  Philadelphia 
was  to  rest  more  upon  the  accomplishments  of  its  great  cabinet- 
makers, Thomas  Affleck  for  one,  Benjamin  Randolph  for 
another.  In  silvcrwork,  except  for  the  Syngs  and  Richardsons, 
development  of  a  distinctive  local  style  must  wait  until  the  late 
years  of  the  century,  when  appeared  those  neo-Roman  tea  ser- 
vices consisting  of  vase-shaped  vessels  finished  at  the  shoulder 
with  a  pierced  gallery. 

Midway  in  the  century  (1752)  Syng  made  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  what  was  to  become  the  most  historic  example  of  all 
American  silver.  This  was  a  silver  inkstand  (No.  7,  National 
Park  Service  photo)  with  scroll-edged  oval  tray  upon  four 
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10.  Tea  Urn,  2l|  inches  high,  gift  in  1774  from  the  Continental  Congress.  Richard  Humphreys  (1750-1832)  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Chamberlain,  ioa  (above).  The  inscription  on  the  Urn,  showing  the  engraving  signed  by  James  Smither. 


volute  feet,  carrying  a  bell-shaped  quill-holder  flanked  by  con- 
tainers for  ink  and  blotting-sand. 

In  1775  this  was  'relinquished  to  the  Continental  Congress' 
(says  Mr.  Bigelow,  pages  437-8),  and  by  them  used  in  1776  for 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  again  in  1787 
for  the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  When,  from  1790  to  1800, 
Philadelphia  was  the  capital,  the  inkstand  was  used  by  the  Con- 
gress which  met  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  '  Independence 
Hall'.  Though  lost  from  1849  to  '75,  this  venerable  piece  was  at 
last  returned  to  its  original  home,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

A  contemporary  to  this  standish  is  Joseph  Richardson's  luxuri- 
ous Kettle  and  Stand  (No.  8),  made  circa  1750  and  certainly  the 
richest  surviving  American  piece  of  its  period.  Surprisingly,  it 
was  made  for  a  Quaker  patron  and  by  the  principal  member  of  a 
Quaker  family  of  silversmiths. 

Clement  Plumsted  (1680-1745)  was  nearly  all  his  life  one  of 
Philadelphia's  wealthiest  citizens',  a  merchant  who  three  times 
was  mayor  of  this  town,  fast  becoming  the  largest  in  the  Colon- 
ies. The  kettle  and  tripod  stand  (height  14^  inches),  made  by 
Joseph  Richardson  for  Plumsted  or  his  widow,  and  mentioned, 


1755,  in  the  widow's  will,  was  in  lean  and  vigorous  phrasing  of 
the  rococo  style -a  curiously  accomplished  piece  of  design  and 
execution  for  one  who  more  often  engraved  Indian  peace- 
medals,  or  wrought  solid  and  sober  articles  of  plate  for  other 
Quaker  customers. 

American  kettles  are  extremely  few  in  number.  Jacob  Hurd's 
globular  kettle  and  stand  of  perhaps  1740,  engraved  with  the 
Lowell-Levcrsedge  arms,  is  apparently  the  only  New  England 
example  (No.  133  and  Plate  XVIII  in  Hollis  French).  The 
Chestertown  Room  at  Winterthur  has  a  plainer  version  of  the 
Plumsted  kettle,  a  nineteenth-century  survival  by  Edward 
Lownes.  Another  example  now  lost,  with  fluted  base  and  circu- 
lar foot,  appears  in  the  1770-75  shop  drawings  of  the  Annapolis 
silversmith  William  Faris  (Plate  LII  in  Maryland  Silversmiths). 

Richard  Humphreys,  who  in  1772  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
Phihp  Syng,  Jr.,  'at  the  Sign  of  the  Coffee-Pot',  made  two  years 
later  a  great  Tea  Urn  (Nos.  10  and  ioa).  Cupped  in  lanceolate 
leaves,  trimmed  with  fluted  bands  carrying  paterae,  this  distin- 
guished urn  (height  21  h  inches)  follows  the  cool,  aristocratic 
Adam  taste  which  found  little  acceptance  in  America. 


True,  large  imports  of  English  goods  had  been  advertised'since 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  (1754-63),  but  the  American  temper 
was  not  so  receptive  now.  New  ideas  were  largely  laid  aside, 
until  after  the  Revolution.  If  around  1750  the  rococo  style  had 
been  an  attractive  novelty,  for  such  pieces  as  the  Plumsted  kettle, 
it  persisted  until  1785,  far  past  its  fashion  in  England. 

No.  10  is  engraved  (No.  10a)  with  a  rocaille  Chippendale 
cartouche  bearing  flower  sprays  and  garlands,  inscribed:  'the 
Conti1 :  Congrefs  /  TO  /  Chas  Thomson  j  Secry :  ;'/;  Testimony  j  of 
their  Esteem  mid  j  Approbation  /  1774!  Appropriately,  clasped 
hands  are  seen  above,  and  below  is  the  motto  nil  desperandum. 
The  honoured  recipient,  Charles  Thomson  (1729-1824),  was  a 
brilliant  Irish-born  patriot,  'perpetual  secretary'  to  the  Congress 
from  1774  to  1789,  and  his  urn  is  cherished  by  a  descendant,  Dr. 
Charles  Thomson  Chamberlain. 

Beneath  its  engraved  dedication,  Smither  Sculp  in  miniscule 
script  provides  an  extremely  rare  instance  of  signed  engraving  in 
American  silverwork.  This  was  James  Smithcr,  a  man  of  inter- 
esting connexions  and  questionable  escapades,  who  long  worked 
in  Philadelphia  from  1768. 

Within  a  year  of  this  urn,  a  choice  example  of  engraved  work 
is  seen  in  the  large  Waiter  (No.  9)  made  in  New  York  by  Lewis 
Fueter.  By  now,  New  York  had  a  population  of  22,000  persons. 
Philadelphia,  with  35,000,  was  twice  the  size  of  Boston;  in  the 
south,  Baltimore  had  grown  to  6,000,  which  was  half  the  size  of 
Charleston.  New  York  was  a  thriving  and  cosmopolitan  centre, 
with  many  French  descendants  from  the  Huguenot  invasion  of 
the  1690's.  If  in  church  and  market-place  the  Dutch  tongue  was 
commonly  heard  until  past  the  mid-century,  and  a  Dutch  flavour 
lingered  in  silverwork  the  same  as  in  furniture,  politically  the 
Nieu  Netherlands  had  been  English  for  a  century  (since  1664/74). 

But  no  old-fashioned  taste  is  shown  (No.  9)  in  Fueter's  elegant 
waiter  (diameter  just  under  22  inches)  with  its  three  paw  feet,  its 
shaped  and  moulded  edge  finished  with  fine  gadrooning.  Small 


II.  'Sons  of  Liberty'  Punch-bowl,  1768.  Paul  Revere  the  Patriot 
(1735-1818).  Diameter  11  inches.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


trays  or  salvers,  in  earlier  days  raised  upon  a  trumpet  foot, 
might  be  used  for  the  punch-jug  or  wineglasses.  But  these 
larger  waiters  now  accommodated  the  tea  equipage,  with  per- 
haps a  kettle  or  urn  at  one's  elbow,  standing  on  a  tripod  stand. 

Here  the  city  seal  of  New  York  ('sigill  civitat  nov  eborac') 
shows  Dutch  windmill  blades,  and  the  beavers  argent  taken  from 
the  Great  Seal  of  this  province  as  used  1623-64.  The  supporters 
are  a  Netherlandish  burgher  and  an  Indian,  and  the  royal  crown 
surmounts  a  garter  lettered:  'This  Piece  of  Plate  is  the  Gift  of 
HisEcelY:  GovR:  Tryon,  the  GeneL:  AssemY:  of  New- York,  to 
Captn:  Sowers  Engineer.  13  Mar'1:  1773.' 

William  Tryon,  from  1765  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  builder  of 'Tryon's  Palace'  at  New  Bern,  served  1771-80  as 
Governor  of  New  York.  And  here,  during  his  administration, 


12.  The  'Templeman'  Tea  Service.  By  Revere,  1797.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ford  Bell. 
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"hernias  Sowers  ('His  Majesty's  Chief  Engineer  in  America') 
lade  large  repairs  at  the  Battery,  an  ancient  fort  on  the  lower  tip 
f  Manhattan.  This  silver  waiter  given  him  in  appreciation  shows 
selow  the  civic  seal)  surveyor's  instruments,  and  battleflags 
dth  the  royal  monogram  'gr'.  It  came  to  the  New-York  His- 
brical  Society  by  descent  through  the  Aspinwall  family. 

Last  in  this  series  comes  the  name  Revere,  as  well-known  to 
choolboys  as  to  collectors.  For  this  versatile  man,  though  a 
ilversmith  and  engraver  of  high  competence,  earned  wider 
IfFection  as  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  galloped  to  fame  in 
,ons;fellow's  poem  of  the  "Midnight  Ride'. 
I  His  name  returns  us  to  the  first  of  our  series,  his  Huguenot 
ather.  Apollos  Rivoire,  having  been  apprenticed  to  John  Coney, 
.nd  succeeding  to  that  master's  business.  Revere  the  patriot 
)egan  his  long  career  in  1757,  and  from  church  silver  to  teapots 
>r  rapiers  his  silverwork  carries  many  associations  with  the  his- 
torical figures  of  his  time. 

Most  celebrated,  if  also  the  plainest,  of  his  numberless  works  is 
)f  course  the  'Sons  of  Liberty'  punch-bowl  (No.  11),  made  in 
[768  for  the  fifteen  members  of  a  secret  rebel  group.  Its  line  of 
descent  well  known,  this  famous  bowl  has  been  constantly  seen 
since  the  1906  and  191 1  exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  or  the  epochal  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  (1909)  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Of  modest  size  (11  inches  across, 
weight  43  oz.  17  dwt.),  and  in  the  familiar  shape  of  Chinese- 
:xport  porcelain  punch-bowls,  the  piece  is  beautifully  inscribed 
to  those  'glorious  Ninety-Two'  legislators  who  were  'undaunted 
by  the  insolent  Menaces  of  Villains  in  Power',  and  had  defied 
both  King  and  Parliament  seven  years  before  the  Revolution. 


Mr.  Bigelow  tells  its  long  story  (pages  423-6),  and  Mr.  Phillips 
adds  more  (American  Silver,  pages  96-7),  with  a  full  description 
of  the  bowl  given  (pages  67-8)  in  the  Yale  University  exhibition 
catalogue  of  1939.  In  this  bold  tribute  from  those  fifteen  men 
who  secretly  met  at  the  so-called  '  Insurance  Office  kept  by  Mr. 
Nathl.  Barber,  at  the  North-End',  or  hatched  their  rebel  plots  at 
John  Marston's  'Bunch  of  Grapes'  tavern  in  King  Street,  an 
exciting  document  is  preserved. 

The  most  complete  of  those  tea  services  for  which  Revere 
later  enjoyed  such  reputation  (No.  12)  was  made  in  1797  for 
John  and  Mehitabel  Templeman,  Revere's  ledger  providing,  on 
17th  April,  a  careful  account  of  the  pieces  and  their  engraving. 

A  fashion  for  such  services  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  fine  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  sideboards,  which 
afforded  fine  opportunity  for  their  display.  Here  the  refined  neo- 
classic  shapes  arc  engraved  by  Revere  with  his  familiar  pattern  of 
drapery  swags  and  paired  tassels -a  pattern  copied  exactly  by  his 
townsmen  Benjamin  Burt  and  Joseph  Loring.  A  Revere  urn  'for 
his  family  use'  (Boston  Museum)  was  engraved  with  this  same 
popular  design. 

But  the  Templeman  service  included  extra  articles.  Its  original 
owners  moved  to  Georgetown,  Virginia,  and  their  service  was 
afterwards  divided  between  descendants  in  Baltimore  and  far-off 
Montana.  Spoons  and  other  items  are  now  still  further  scattered. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.James  Ford  Bell  of  Minneapolis  brought  together  in 
1926  what  is  shown  here -a  teapot  and  stand,  locked  tea-caddy 
with  another  stand,  a  sugar  urn  and  cream  ewer.  The  shell- 
shaped  caddy  scoop  belongs  to  the  service,  but  a  matching 
Revere  tongs  are  an  added  item. 


Some  American  XYIIIth-centurv  Silversmiths 


A  selected  listing  in  regional  groups,  compiled  from  many  sources,  with 
special  indebtedness  to  Stephen  G.  C.  Ensko,  American  Silversmiths  and  Their 
Marks,  III  (1948). 

b.     =  Born  F.     =  Freeman 

d.     =  Died  adv.  =  Advertised 

app.  =  Apprenticed  D.    =  Directory 

w.    =  Working  ret.  =  Retired 

BOSTON 

BURT,  John  (1692  3-1745).  W.  1712  and  the  father  of  three  silversmiths. 
Burt  and  Edwards  families  produced  a  large  total  of  fine  work,  much 
church  silver. 

BURT,  Samuel  (1724-54)-  W.  1750. 
BURT,  William  (1726-51).  W.  1747. 
BURT,  Benjamin  (1729-1805).  W.  1750. 
COBURN,  John  (1 725-1 803).  W.  1750. 

CONEY,  John  (1655  ,'6-1722),  (see  Nos.  1  and  6).  W.  1676-1722,  an 
American-born  and  trained  craftsman,  brother-in-law  of  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer,  whose  portrait  of  him  (1708)  was  No.  20  in  'One  Hundred  Colonial 
Portraits',  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1930.  Thirteen  of  the  'Hundred 
Masterpieces'  of  silver  are  by  Coney;  his  work  well  represented  in  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

COWELL,  William  (1682-1736).  W.  1703,  ret.  1734. 
COWELL,  William,  Jr.  (1713-61).  W.  1734. 

DUMMER,  Jeremiah  (1645-1718).  App.  1659  to  John  Hull,  w.  1666  7 
until  ret.  1708,  and  was  Boston's  finest  seventeenth-century  maker. 
EDWARDS,  John  (1671-1746).  W.  1691.  ret.  1727;  father  of  two  silver- 
smithing  sons  and  a  grandson: 
EDWARDS,  Thomas  (1701-55)-  W.  1725. 
EDWARDS,  Samuel  (1705-62).  W.  1729. 
EDWARDS,  Joseph,  Jr.  (1737-83).  W.  1758. 


ELENCHMAN,  Daniel  (1730-75).  W.  1753,  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Hurd. 
HOMES,  William  (1717-82  3).  W.  1739  (also  as  'Holmes'),  followed  by 
son  William,  Jr.  (1742-1825). 

HURD,  Jacob  (1702  3-58),  (see  No.  5).  W.  1721,  ret.  1755,  'among  the 
first  of  our  colonial  silversmiths',  the  Hollis  French  book  listing  (with  its 
Supplement)  about  325  examples  of  his  work. 

HURD,  Nathaniel  (1730-77).  W.  1755,  son  of  Jacob,  excellent  silver- 
smith and  also  known  as  engraver. 

HURD,  Benjamin  (1739-81).  W.  1760,  brother  of  Nathaniel,  an  en- 
graver and  'heraldic  artist'  who  produced  little  silver. 
LEVERETT,  Knight  (1703-53).  W.  1736. 
LORING,  Joseph  (1743-1815)-  W.  1775- 

MINOTT,  Samuel  (1732-1803).  W.  1764-89,  a  merchant  and  goldsmith 
with  two  shops. 

REVERE,  Paul,  Sr.  (1702-54).  Born  in  France,  app.  171 5  to  John  Coney, 
whom  he  succeeded. 

REVERE,  Paul  the  Patriot  (1735-1818),  (see  Nos.  11  and  12).  W.  1757, 

briefly  ret.  1775-80  during  the  Revolution.  Highly  versatile-a  harness 

maker,  engraver  and  printer,  dentist,  worker  in  various  metals.  The  great 

collection  of  his  silver  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

SIMPKINS,  William  (1704-80).  Adv.  1728  as  'goldsmith,  near  the 

Drawbridge'. 

TYLER,  Andrew  (1692-1741)-  W.  1715. 

WTNSLOW,  Edward  (1669-1753),  (see  No.  2).  W  1695,  F.  1702,  subject 
of  an  article,  pp.  205-9,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  January,  1942. 

NEW  YORK 

BANCKER,  Adrian  (1703-72).  W.  1725,  F-  1731,  app.  to  Henricus 
Boelen. 

BOELEN,  Jacob  (1654-1729).  Came  to  New  York.  1650.  from  Amster- 
dam, F.  1698. 
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BOELEN,  Henricus  (1697-1755).  W.  1718,  son  of  Jacob,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1729. 

BOELEN,  Jacob  II  (1733-86).  W.  1754,  son  of  Henricus,  continued  the 
Dutch  flavour  found  in  all  the  Boelens'  work. 
BRASHER,  Ephraim  (1744-1810).  W.  1766,  D.  1786-1805. 
BREVOORT,  John  (1715-75).  F.  1742. 

FUETER,  Daniel  Christian.  W.  1753  in  London,  w.  1754-70  in  New 

York,  and  then  returned  'to  his  native  Switzerland'. 

FUETER,  Lewis  (see  No.  9).  Son  of  the  above,  adv.  1769-74,  F.  1775. 

HUTTON,  Isaac  (1767-1855).  Albany,  w.  1790,  ret.  1817,  mentioned 

1789-95  as  an  'expert  engraver  of  maps,  etc' 

LANSING,  Jacob  Gerittse  (1736-1803).  Albany,  w.  1765. 

LE   ROUX,  Bartholomew  (1663-1713).   Huguenot  craftsman,  w. 

1685/7-1713,  F-  1687. 

LE  ROUX,  Charles  (1 689-1 745).  Prominent  worker,  son  of  the  above 
and  brother-in-law  of  Peter  Van  Dyck,  w.  1710,  F.  1724. 
LE  ROUX,  John  (b.  1695).  Brother  of  Charles,  F.  1723,  w.  1716  and  111 
Albany  later. 

LE  ROUX,  Bartholomew  II  (1717-63?).  Son  of  Charles,  w.  1738,  F. 
1739- 

MYERS,  Myer  (1723-95).  F.  1745/6,  w.  1776-80  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
1780/82  at  Philadelphia;  back  in  New  York,  1783,  where  he  was  chairman 
of 'Gold  and  Silversmiths's  [sic]  Society',  1786.  Famous  ritual  silver  by 
this  Jewish  maker  now  in  several  synagogues.  Recent  book,  J.  W.Roscn- 
baum,  Myer  Myers  (1954). 

NIEWKERK,  Jan.  W.  1708-16  (also  as  'van  Nieu  Kirke'),  maker  of 
unique  ecuelle  in  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

ONCKELBAG,  Gerrit  (1670-1732).  W.  1691;  F.  1698  (also  as  'Onkel- 
bergh');  excellent  work  in  rich  Dutch  fashion. 

PELLETREAU,  Elias  (1726-1810).  App.  1741  to  Simeon  Soumain,  w. 
1750  in  New  York  but  soon  at  Southampton,  L.I.  (in  Connecticut  during 
the  Revolution,  Simsbury  1776-80,  Saybrook  1780-82). 
QUINTARD,  Peter  (1699-1762).  'Pierre'  Quintard  a  Hugenot,  F.  1731 
in  New  York  and  adv.  1735  (to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  from  1737/8  until  d. 
1762). 

ROOSEVELT,  Nicholas  (1715-71).  F.  1738/9,  ret.  1769. 
SCHAATS,  Bartholomew  (1670-1758).  W.  1695,  F.  1708  (also  as 
'Skaats'  in  his  will). 

SOUMAIN,  Simeon  (1685-1750).  From  London,  w.  1706  in  New  York 

(also  as  'Simon  Sexnine'  and  'Semine');  fine  work  in  Huguenot  tradition. 

STOUTENBURGH,  Tobias  (1700-59),  (see  No.  3).  F.  173 1.  Elder 

brother  Lucas  (1691-1743)  w.  1718-43  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

TEN  EYCK,  Koenraet  (1678-1753).  Albany,  w.  1703  (F.  1716  in  New 

York). 

TEN  EYCK,  Jacob  C.  (1705-93)-  Son  of  Koenraet,  app.  1718  to  Kier- 
stede  and  Charles  Lc  Roux,  w.  1725-70  at  Albany. 

TEN  EYCK,  Barent  (1714-95).  Brother  of  Jacob,  w.  1735  at  Albany,  a 
maker  of  Indian  trade  silver. 

VAN  DYCK,  Peter  (1684-1751)-  W.  1705,  the  'greatest  of  the  New 

York  men'.  Articles  in  Antiques  for  May/June,  1937. 

VAN  DYCK,  Richard  (1717-70).  Son  of  Peter,  adv.  1750-56. 

PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHONY,  Joseph,  Jr.  (1762-1814).  W.  1783-1809,  also  1810-14  with 
sons  Michael  and  Joseph. 

DUPUY,  Daniel  (1719-1807).  W.  1746-1805,  latterly  with  son  Daniel, 
Jr.  (1753-1826),  who  adv.  1782;  D.  1791-1813. 

GHISELIN,  Cesar  (1670-173 3/4).  'Cezor  Ghisling,'  a  Huguenot  from 
London  (listed  1698  in  Penn's  account-books),  w.  1698-1711  in  Phila- 
delphia and  c.  171 8-28/9  at  Annapolis,  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
GHISELIN,  William  (1730-82?).  Grandson  of  Cesar,  adv.  1750-62. 
HUMPHREYS,  Richard  (1750-1832),  (sec  No.  10).  W.  1771  at  Wilm- 


ington, Del.,  and  1772-96  at  Philadelphia  as  successor  to  Philip  Syng,  Jr.  1 
(married  the  daughter  of  John  Elliott,  'Quaker  looking-glass  maker'). 
LE  TELIER,  John.  From  New  York,  adv.  1770-80  and  D.  1793  h 
Philadelphia;  moved  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1793,  and  soon  left  the  gold- 
smith's business. 

LOWNESJoseph  {c.  1754-1820).  Adv.  1780-92,  D.  1785-1816,  Lownes, 
Anthony,  John  McMullin  (w.  1795)  and  Christian  Wiltberger  (w.  1793), 
the  principal  makers  of  fine  nco-Roman  tea  services  at  the  century's  end. 
MILNE,  Edmund  (1724-1822).  App.  1752,  adv.  1757-73,  ret.  1799  (in 
1 76 1  making  Indian  trade  silver,  and  in  1777  the  famous  dozen  camp  cups 
for  George  Washington). 

NYS,  Johannis  (1671-1734).  From  New  York,  w.  1695  in  Philadelphia, 

w  here  he  was  listed,  1698,  in  Penn's  account-books  (a  Mennonite,  also  as 
'John  de  Nise'  and  'Jan  Neuss').  Subject  of  a  small  exhibition,  1933,  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery. 

RICHARDSON,  Francis  (1681-1729).  First  of  the  Quaker  family  of 
silversmiths,  mentioned,  1700,  in  Penn's  account-books,  F.  1717.  Father  of 
Francis,  Jr.  (/).  1708,  adv.  1734-8),  and  Joseph  the  elder. 
RICHARDSON,  Joseph  (171 1-84),  (sec  No.  8).  Excellent  craftsman,  w. 
1732  and  adv.  1736-71. 

RICHARDSON,  Joseph,  Jr.  (1752-1831).  W.  1771-1810,  when  he  sold 
out  to  James  Howell.  D.  1785-91  with  his  brother  Nathaniel  (who  then 
left  the  business,  and  d.  1827). 

SYNG,  Philip  (1676-1739).  Irish-born,  w.  1715  and  adv.  1720-23  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Annapolis  c.  1730,  until  he  d.  1739. 

SYNG,  Philip,  Jr.  (1703-89),  (see  No.  7).  Adv.  1726-72  and  then  retired 
(see  Richard  Humphreys). 

CONNECTICUT 

ADAMS,  Pygan  (1712-76).  New  London,  w.  1735  and  was  afterwards  a 
prominent  figure. 

BONTECOU,  Timothy  (1693-1784).  From  New  York,  w.  1725  at 
Stratford  and  at  New  Haven  until  ret.  1775. 

BONTECOU,  Timothy,  Jr.  (1723-89).  W.  1760  at  New  Haven. 
CHITTENDEN,  Ebenezer  (1726-1812).  Madison,  and  after  1765  at 
New  Haven.  'The  most  prolific  of  the  early  native  workmen,'  simple 
types  and  especially  church  silver. 

DESHON,  Daniel  (1697/9-1781).  'The  earliest  native  silversmith,'  of 
Huguenot  descent  (name  anglicized  from  'Deschamps'),  app.  171 5  to 
Capt.  Rene  Grignon  at  Norwich,  w.  1730  and  after  at  New  London. 
KIERSTEDE,  Cornelius  (1674/5-1757),  (see  No.  4).  W.  1696  and  F. 
1698  in  New  York,  where  he  continued  (except  1704-6  at  Albany)  until 
c.  1725.  The  first  silversmith  at  New  Haven,  c.  1725-50  (judged  infirm 
1753).  Subject  of  a  small  exhibition,  1932,  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
POTWINE,  John  (1698-1792).  W.  1721-37  in  Boston,  a  fine  craftsman, 
who  then  moved  to  Connecticut  (w.  1737-52  at  Hartford,  after  1752  at 
N.  Coventry  and  E.  Windsor).  Article  in  Antiques  for  September,  1935. 
WYNKOOP,  Benjamin,  Jr.  (1705-66).  W.  1730  at  Fairfield.  Son  of 
Benjamin,  Sr.  (1675-1728?),  of  New  York,  whose  other  son  Cornelius 
(b.  1 701)  continued  the  father's  business  in  New  York  until  ret.  1740. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

ARNOLD,  Thomas  (1739-1828).  Newport,  w.  1760-96. 
BRENTON,  Benjamin  (1695-1749).  Newport,  F.  1717. 
CASEY,  Samuel  (1723/4-c  1770).  F.  1745  at  Exeter  and  1752  at  Little 
Rest  (S.  Kingston),  where  he  w.  1753-62  with  his  brother  Gideon,  alone 
until  1770,  then  disappeared. 

CLARKE,  Jonathan  (1705-c  1770).  Newport,  w.  1734  (later  at  Provi- 
dence, which  was  to  displace  Newport  after  the  British  occupation  of 
1776-9). 

OTIS,  Jonathan  (1723-91).  Came  from  Sandwich,  Mass.,  to  Newport, 
where  he  was  w.  1750,  but  in  1775  moved  again  to  Middletown,  Conn. 
VERNON,  Samuel  (1683-1737).  W.  1705,  F.  1714,  a  leading  silversmith 
of  Newport. 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


Portrait  of  a  cavalier  By  Frans  Van  Mieris  (1635-1681) 

A  fully  signed  and  exhibited  work.  Size  8  X  6j  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-4980 


PA  RK  E-BERNET 
GALLERIES  •  l\r 

9  80    MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW   YORK  21 

AMERICAS  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 
FOR 

(^Public  cfales  of  ffivl,  cJ]iierary 
and  ©ilter  (^Personal  C^Profrerii; 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  ■  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  oj  the  Board 


Marble  head  from  Afghanistan,  circa  8th  century  A.D. 
Height  12  in. 

C.  T.  LOO 

CHINESE  ART 
FRANK  CARO,  Successor 


41  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


Telephone : 
PLAZA  3-2166 


Still  Life  by  Jan  de  Heem  {Dutch,  1606-1684) 
Signed.    Size  25  x  37  inches 

from  the  Extensive  Collection  of 

HRmmER  G  QUERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Plaza  8-0410. 


WANTED! 


AND  FOR  SALE 


OLD  FIREARMS 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 


1111    C  (  iN'M  HsM-.l'K,  M.i 


FRENCH  &  CO.,  inc 


ESTABLISHED  1840 


•  of  the  world's  most 

extensive  and 
inguished  collections 


An  important  and  unusual  American 
secretary-cabinet,  circa  1800.  Gothic 
arched  partition  glass  doors  above; 
below,  a  roll-top  writing-area  and 
drawers. 

42A  in.  wide  22  in.  deep 

7  ft.  3  in.  hish 


2io    East     57th  Street 
New  York 


RKS  OF  ART      PAINTINGS       SCULPTURE       TAPESTRIES      FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


BRUMMER  GALLERY 

Works  of  Art 

COLLECTION 
OF 

ERNEST  BRUMMER 

383  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


OLD  IRISH  SILVER  CHARGER 

Dublin  1740 
]  8-inch 
Maker:  George  Hodder. 
Arras  of  Earl  of  Downshire. 
One  of  many  important  pieces  of  Irish  Silver  in  our  collection. 

FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  ANTIQUES 

The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 
104  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Plaza  3.6470 
Ralph  Hyman,  President 

Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League'ofJAmerica  Inc. 


Cfmrle*  3 .  Winston  &  Co.,  3fnc. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Distinctive  ILffjbtfng  Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


Jules  Dupre 
On  panel  6  x  8£  in. 


Estate  of  Guy  Mayer 

Collection  dispersal  by  order  of  William  G.  Mayer,  Executor 

Fine  Period  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Jades 
Etchings    •    Lithographs    •   Watercolours    •  Oils 
by  well-known  artists 

All  items  sold  at  substantial  reductions 

By  appointment  only  Send  for  complimentary  list  of  pictures 

5  East  51  Street  (Apt.  6A)  N.Y.C.  Tel.  :  PLaza  3-3694 
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INE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  PORCELAIN* 


Xt  orman0>ama 

8-10    HANS     ROAD.     LONDON.    S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 

An  important  latc-i8th-centurv  centre  Library 

Desk  in  golden-brown  mahogany. 
Width  4  ft.  6  ins.  Depth  c  ft.  b  ins. 

See  editorial  pages  35  and  bo. 


onomical  Clock  by  Wm.  Pitt,  Frame,  circa  1787.  A  24-hour  dial  showing 
ne  in  various  parts  of  world— state  of  tides  in  certain  British  Ports,  etc. 


Mid-XVIII-century  Mahogany  Desk  with  cupboards  enclosing  filing  drawers] 
baize-lined  writing  slide.    56  ins.  X  26  ins. 


CHELSEA 
ight  4  ins. 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co., 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  WJ 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo, 

Represented  in  United  States  of  America  by 
J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.      •     Tel. :  Plaza  7 
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Established  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  City 

are  now  at 

IMPERIAL  PARADE,  LUDGATE  CIRCUS 
LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephone  :  Central  2745 


III 


NEW  YORK  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BAY  NEAR  BEDLOWS  ISLAND 
Coloured  Aquatint  by  J.  W.  BENNETT  after  J.  G.  CHAPMAN 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 


LTD. 


2  &  3.  \TIGO  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 

Resent  0859.  0861 


baskers  since  1812  A  Diamond  Oak-leaf  Spray  Valuations  for 

Messrs.  Souits  &  Go.  froUe,  insurance 

Strand,  W£.2  aJ  f)insion 

Antique  Jewels.  Old  English  Silver.  Enamels,  etc. 


CHELTENHAM  PADDOCK 

by 

SIR  A.  J.  MUNNINGS,  P.P.R.A. 

Canvas  30  X  46  inches 
One  of  the  Master's  most  important  works 


ponb  Street  <§allerte£ 

9    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6282/3 
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AN  EXHIBITION 


OF 


FINE  PAINTINGS  OF 
FOUR  CENTURIES 


AT  THE 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  GALLEK 

12  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 

LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923  Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


ON  VIEW  AT  THE  GALLERY 

MARCH   2 1  st  to  APRIL  30th,  1955 

Weekdays:   10.30  a.m.  to  £.30  p.m.  Saturdays:   10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p. 


The  pictures  illustrated  on  the  following  pages,  together  with  the  Fantin-Latour  painting  shown 
on  the  front  cover  and  the  Tiepolo  drawing  illustrated  on  page  122  in  the  editorial  section,  are 
a  small  selection  from  the  numerous  paintings  on  view  at  the  Exhibition.  Full  particulars  and 
prices  will  gladly  be  sent,  on  request,  to  overseas  and  other  readers  unable  to  attend  the  Exhibition. 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


REMBRANDT  VAX  RIJX  (1607-1669)  :  PORTRAIT  OF  A  BEARDED  OLD  MAX.  Initialled. 
On  Panel:  25  x  19in.  (63|  x 4S1  cm.).    Collection:  Earl  Poulert,  Hinton.  England.    Published:  Oud-Holland,  LXII/vi,  1947,  p.  179,  article  by  Prof.  Dr  J.  G.  Van  Geider, 
also  reproduced.    See  \V.  R.  Yalentiner's  introduaion  to  catalogue  of  'Loan  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Frans  Hals  and  Rembrandt,  Los  Angeles  Ccur.r/  >- 
p.  54.    Catalogue  No.  I,  p.  61,  and  reproduced  Plate  No.  L    Exhibited:  Los  Angeles  County  Muse'j~;  1947. 


12     PICCADILLY     ARCADE    •  LONDON 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


Certificate  by  Professor  Paul  Ganz 
Collection:    Lt. -Colonel  N.  W.  B.  B.  Thorns 


FRANCESCO  GUARDI 
1712-1793 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  DOGANA  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANTA  MARIA  DEELA  SALUTE,  VENICE 

On  panel,  ()i  X  14  in.  (24  X  35  cm.) 
Collections:  Earl  Cowley,  K.G.;  The  Viscountess  Bertie  of  Thame 

12     PICCADILLY    ARCADE    •    LONDON    •  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


GOVAERT  FLINCK  (1615-1660)  :  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.    Signed  and  dated  1646.    Canvas  48      35 J  in.  (122  X 

Collections:  Arthur  Leigh  Guinness.  Esq. ;  The  Viscountess  Bertie  of  Thame 
A  Companion  Piece,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  is  also  shown  at  the  Exhibition 


12     PICCADILLY    ARCADE    •  LONDON 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


PIETER  DE  HOOCH 

1632-1681 
A  QUARTET 

Signed.    Canvas,  35 J  X  42|  in.  (91  X  108  cm.) 
Collections:  Count  Fries,  Vienna;    Heris,  Brussels;    Sir  Herbert  Cook,  Richmond,  England 
Literature:  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  135,  p.  513;  C.  Briere-Misme,  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1927,  p.  276; 
W.  R.  Valentiner,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  p.  102  and  p.  280 
Reproduced:  W.  R.  Valentiner,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  p.  102  ;  Cook  Collection  Catalogue,  London,  1914,  Vol.  II 


12    PICCADILLY    ARCADE    •    LONDON    •  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


12    PICCADILLY    ARCADE    •    LONDON  • 


Ian  MacNicol 

FINE  ART  DEALER. 


Harvest 
DAME  LAURA  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  LL.D. 
Canvas  size  59      71  inches 


50    WEST    GEORGE  STREET 
GLASGOW,  C.2,  SCOTLAND 

Telephone  :  Douglas  0039 
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F*W  Pwa  George  111  Tea  Set  and  Tray 


A  S  P  R  E  Y 


Four-piece  tea  set  comprising  tea  pot  and  stand,  cream  and 

sugar  basin,  by  D.  Pontifex,  London  1802.  Jug  by  Eames  &  Barnard, 

London  181 3.  Fine  tray,  by  the  craftsman 

Paul  Storr  1815.  Size  24"  x  19".  Weight  163.00  ozs. 


COMPANY     LTD    •    ,i,f.<,     NEW     BOND     STREET    .  LONDON 


LONDON 

Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


MANHEIM 

s  _  6/t^7s/S/^/j 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


GOLD  ANCHOR  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 

A  pair  of  fine  Candelabra  beautifully  modelled  and  gilded.  The  flowers  are  in  natural  colours,  and  the  drapings  in 
deep  rose  and  green.  Both  marked  with  Double  Gold  Anchors.    Height  10 J  inches.  Circa  1765. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  by  REMBRANDT  PEALE.  SIGNED 
Canvas  322  x  27i  inches 

M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6849 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  2i.  N.Y. 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 
• 

ANTIQUES  •  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  CURTAINS 

ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

ETC. 

Choice  pair  of  Sheraton 
card  tables,  in  mahogany 
faded  colour,  on  tapered 
legs  and  toes.  Each  fitted 
with  a  drawer. 
Pair  of  Corean  Funerary 
urns,  converted  for  electric 
light. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I  Phone:  Sloane45U.  Cables :  Tutorized  Knights,  London. 
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TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  Wl 

May  fair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XIX 


OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

GRO.  1562 


MARCH  EXHIBITION 
RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY  SIR  WALTER  FLETCHER 


APRIL  EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS  BY  STARS  OF  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  WORLD 


FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 


DAILY  10—6 


SAT.  10—1 


Luigi  Loir  (1845  1916) 
Paris,  Place  de  la  Republique 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(lllustrcted  catalogue  free  on  request) 


C.  T.  LOO  &  CIE 

48,  RUE  DE  COURCELLES 

PARIS 
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PARTNERS : 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  F.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


BY 

TO  THE 
QUEEN  I 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  I»20 


EXHIBITION  OF 


20TH  -  CENTURY  MASTERS 


Archipenko 

Boccioni 

Braque 

Chagall 

Derain 


Delaunay 

Van  Dongen 

Dufresne 

Dufy 

Ernst 

Gleizes 


Gris 

Herbin 

Klee 

Leger 

Lhote 

Marcoussis 


Matisse 

Metzinger 

Modigliani 

Munch 

Picasso 

Rouault 


Segonzac 

Signac 

Soutine 

Vlaminck 

Vuillard 


28th  FEBRUARY  —  7th  APRIL,  1955 


A  selection  of  Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  always  on  View 


MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART  LTD 


7-1 8  Old  Bond  Street, London,  Wi 


Hyde  Park  619^/6       Cables:  Bondarto,  London 


LAING 

TORONTO 


Utrillo 
Bow/in 
Alfred  Stevens 

Dufy 

Seago 

Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghof] 
Fantin-Lalour 
Mary  Cassatt 
Vlaminck 
Reynolds 
Daubigny 
Hoppner 

Tissot 

Corot 

Braque 

and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


HENRV  SPENCER 


st  SONS 


ESTABLISH  ED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.B.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone]:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone :  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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COMMONWEALTH 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I   WHITEHALL  4732 


BRACHER   <Sl  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  Fine  Set  of  GEORGE  I  Castors,  1722.    Weight:  16  ozs.  6  dwts. 

Tei :  3724       QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS 


Est.  1790 


Fine  Adam 
carved  pine 
Chimneypiece 
Shelf  5  ft.  2  in. 
Height  4  ft.  A\  in. 
Opening 
3  ft.  2  in.  wide 
3  ft.  6  in.  high 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


 — 3  * 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 

★ 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always 
pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings 
of  all  types. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  195 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1S6S 


9 


A  Regency  Mahogany  Pedestal  Desk.        5  feet  wide.    3  feet  6  inches  deep. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Phone  London 


BIGGS 


Of      MAIDENHEAD  ESTABLISHED  .866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


George  I  octagonal  sugar  bowl  and  cover  by  John  Edwards,  London,  in  1726.    Weight  11  ozs.  6  dwts. 
Height  4J  in.    Fully  marked  under  foot  and  on  the  cover. 

28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


(3  lines)  223,  963.  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


fJfcMS  *,7„'  i\ 

By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  M. 

"^^^ 

Antique  Brazilian  topaz  and  real  pearls,  brooch  and  ear-rings 

CAMEO  CORNER 

26   MUSEUM    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 
Closed  all  day  Saturday                            Tel:  MUSeum  0401 

SINCE  MID- VICTOR! AN  TIMES 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR 

First  Swell.   "  Deuced  hot,  Fwank  !  Call  a  Cab." 

Second  Swell.  "  'Tell  you  what,  old  Fellow,  1*0 r  shout,  and  I'll 

HOLD  UP  '  I  'MHWELLA.     '  GET  THROUOH  IT  THAT  WAY." 

[Plan  adopted  and  cab  procured.  Total  Collapse  of  Exhausted 
Parties  marvellously  averted  by  Three  Castles  cigarettes  —  the  flavour 
of  which  being  of  such  Singular  Excellence  that  our  Elegant  Pair 
there ii poit  forgot  their  Languishing  St<ite,  alighted  front  their  cab,  and 
walked  the  remaining  hundred  yards. 

IPs  always  been 

THE 

JHREE  Q ASHES' 

CIGARETTES 

for  The  Qua  Ufa 


20  for  3/i  id. 

.D.&H.  O.  Wills.  Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  B, 


i  &  Ireland).  Ltd.  TT276K 
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J.  BEXXER.  1823 


Canvas  24  x  20  inches. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEW  PIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 

XXVII 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


171')  1752  1730 

1768 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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NEW  THEATRE,  HOTTENTOT  SQUARE 


A  BOOR'S  HOUSE 


SCENE  IN  SITSIKAMMA 


THE  KOODOO 


SAMUEL  DANIELL.    AFRICAN  SCENERY  AND  ANIMALS 
A  superb  series  of  thirty  beautifully  coloured  aquatints  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Samuel  Daniell.  Published  1804-5 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989.  Cables:  'SABINUS  London' 


XXIX 


H. W.  KEIL 

LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

Telephone:  BROADWAY  2108 
• 

®\)t  mo£t  important  i§>tock  of 
IZtlj  tenturp  furniture  tit  tlje  JilttJlanbs 


A  rare  and  exceptionally  small  18th-century  Oak  Dresser 
of  superb  colour.    Length  4  ft.  2^  ins. 


131  PROMENADE 
CHELTENHAM 

Tel.  2509 

Specializing  in  18th-century  Furniture 


•Girl  at  a  Window,'  by  P.  Wilson  Steer.  Size  24"  x  20".  Oil  on  Canvas.  Signed. 

ERNEST  WILLIS 

FINE  PAINTINGS 
26  BROAD  STREET  BATH  60781 
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THE 

ENGLISH  CERAMIC  CIRCLE 

Copies  of  the  individual  Transactions  Nos.  I-IV  E.P.C. 
and  1-9  E.C.C.  may  be  bought  for  £1  each,  while  copies 
of  No.  10  E.C.C,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  of 
Vol.  3,  Part  I,  and  Parts  II  and  III,  of  the  E.C.C,  recently 
published,  will  cost  £2  each.  Alternatively  the  first  14 
Transactions  may  be  obtained  in  three  Bound  Buckram 
Volumes,  viz.: 

No.  I.  Volume  containing  E.P.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  I  to  IV  at  £5 
No.  I.  Volume  containing  E.C.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  1  to  5  at  £•) 
No.  II.  Volume  containing  E.C.C.  Transactions 
Nos.  6  to  10  at  £5 
and  E.C.C.  Transactions  Vol.  3,  Part  I,  unbound 

at  £2 

also  E.C.C.  Transactions  Vol.  3,  Parts  II  and  III, 
unbound  at  £z 

The  sole  distributors  for  the  world,  excluding  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  are: 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
12  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i 

For  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada: 

Messrs.  Jas.  A.  Lewis  &  Son,  Inc. 
57  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 
The  E.C.C.  Exhibition  Catalogue,  1948,  may  be  obtained  from: 
Messrs.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Ltd. 
68-74  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 

at  £6  6s.  od. 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


XXX] 


JOHN  HALL  St  CO.  *™s  <™°  LTD. 


I 


& 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A  CENTURY 


fint  Cngltef) 
Antique  ^itoer 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH 
WILLIAM  AND  MARY 
SILVER 

PORRINGER  AND  COVER 
Date  1691 
Weight  13-25  oz. 
Maker  'R'  :  see  Jackson,  page  140 
Price  upon  application. 


Telegrams : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


32£  x  40  i  ins. 


P.  VAN  SCHENDEL 


SIGNED 


WILLIAMS  &  SON 

2  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

TEL.:  HYDE  PARK  5751 


Telephone : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORM  ON  D  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152   BROMPTON  ROAD 


LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 
• 

SPEC  I  A  LIST 
I IV 

BOOK C A SES 


Antique  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase 
Panel  doors  enclosing  drawers.    9  ft.  wide 


ART  FAKES  AND 
FORGERIES 

FRITZ  MEND  AX 

An  entertaining  history  of  forgery  and 
faking  in  the   realms   of  sculpture, 
painting  and  literature  from  Graxo- 
Roman  times  to  the  present  day. 
Illustrated  iSs. 

WERNER  LAURIE 
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DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


Bj  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET 


LONDON,  W 

Telephone:  Mavfair  4527  and  6738-9 


A  SUPERB  MAHOGANY  COMMODE  WITH  DRESSING  AND 

WRITING  DRAWER.  Circa  1765. 
THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  LEGS  AND  THE  FRET  DECORATING  THE  TWO  DOOR 
PANELS  IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  INCE  AND  MAYHEW'S  WORK,  FOR  A 
PIECE  OF  FURNITURE  WITH  SIMILAR  LEGS  AND  FRET  PANELS  IS  ILLUS- 
TRATED IN  THEIR  BOOK  "THE  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE'. 
Width  4'  3'  x  depth  2'  OJ"  x  height  2'  7". 


IV A  NT  ED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS- 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


<®lb  $etoter  g>hoo 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR)  M    ,      , _    D  .  .  ,  ^  * 

*  A->  r» ,™ ~  °f       BnUSh  Antique  Dealeri'  Nation  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W  3 

*  Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers  and  Fenders 
always  in  stock 


Rare  Rosewater  Dish. 

Dated  1646. 
In  fine  preservation. 
Diameter  17  inches. 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


LTD 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELF  T  WARE 

REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 


An  exceptionally  small  fruitwood  gate-leg  table  with 
one  flap  and  an  unusual  oak  corner  writing  chair. 

181  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Belgravia  3217 


HE  CONNOISSEUR, 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


de  FRESNES 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


OF  AYRSHIRE 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


NELLA  LONGARI 

FINE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
AND  OBJETS  D'ART 

5     VIA     BIGLI,     MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone  :  794-287 


P.  H.  G1LLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THB  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


ARTEX 


CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FURNITURE  AND  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

26    VIA     SPIGA,    MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone:  702-357 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

TELEPHONE  5049 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL 


CASA  d'ARTE 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS,  FINE  ANTIQUE 
JEWELLERY,  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone  :  794-818 


VALUATIONS 

FOR  PROBATE  AND  INSURANCE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  VALUATION  OF  FINE  GOLD  AND 
SILVERWARE,   JEWELS,    ETC.,    INCLUDING  ANTIQUES 

OSBORNE 


HERBERT  WAUTHIER.  FELLOW  OF  THE  VALUERS' 

1 17  GOWER  STREET  .  LONDON  •  W.C.I 


INSTITUTE 

>  ENGLAND 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

SPECIALIZES  IN  FINE  ITALIAN,  GERMAN  AND 
FRENCH  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  PORCELAINS 


VIA 


AGUTTA,  MILAN 
Telephone:  702-2/4 


(ITALY) 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


€.  &  D.  O'DONOGIIUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria   Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

180  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:    KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D'ART 

REPRODUCTIONS        -       INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
EXPORT  AND  TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


'ANTIQUE  GOLD  BOXES9 

by  Henry  and  Sidney  Berry-Hill,  New  York 

A  concise  book  with  over  200  illustrations,  covering  Gold  Boxes 
from  the  early  1700's  to  1900,  including  listed  names,  dates  and 
hall-marks  of  principal  makers  and  artists. 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  BRITAIN,  Price  £5.5.0. 
Obtainable  from:       FREDK.  BERRY  LTD. 

64  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I  (Tel.:  MAY  1033) 


BARONS     COURT,    W.  1 4 

A  SUPERB  STUDIO  RESIDENCE 

FOR  SALE 

Overlooking  playing-fields  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Studio  23  ft.  X  23  ft.  5  good 
rooms,  kitchen  and  bathroom.    34  years'  lease.    Price:  £-1,000 — open  to  offer. 

Messrs.  COOKES  &.  BURREEL,  opp.West  Kensington  Station,  W.  14 
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3TH  OF  SHELF  4'  9£* 

\L  HEIGHT  4'  I' 

>1ING  WIDTH  3'  If 

vJING  HEIGHT  3'  2" 


(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 
282   NORTH   END   ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone  :  Fulham  1 375-7  Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  /  p.m. 
96  BROMPTON  ROAD.  KNIGHTS  BRIDGE,  S.W.3.  Tel.:  KEN.  7388 


An  unusual 
carved 
Pine 

Chippendale 
Mantelpiece 
in  the 

French  taste 


An 

important 
and  finely 
carved  Adam 
Mantelpiece 
of  Statuary 
and  Genoa 
reen  Marbles 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  6  3 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  4' 9 

OPENING  WIDTH  3  9 

OPENING  HEIGHT  3' 7 


HESTER  BATEMAN  SILVER 


Pair  Baskets  with  clear  gla*>  liners.  Finelv  pierced  and  engraved.  Made  in  1782.  Weight  8.! 
1778.    Size  5  x  41  inches.    Weight  ISA  ounces.  Set  4  Salt-cellars,  plain  oval  with 


unces.    Height  5  inches  and  41  inches.  Teapot,  plain  oval.    Made  in 

eded  borders.    Made  in  1789.    Size  41  x  21  inches.    Weight  8}  ounces. 


,smoRt~;te  e«  N.  BLOOM  «&  SON  LTD 

I  $  NORTON  FOLGATE,  E.C.2  (ESTABLISHED  1912) 


NEW  YORK: 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 


OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
(BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 


&co. 

LTD. 


The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


is:  Philators.  Es 


and,  London 


•Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)  'Gr 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC..  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


By  Order  of  the  Executrix  of  the  late  Lady  Denman,  G.B.E. 

BALCOMBE  PLACE,  BALCOMBE 

HAYWARDS  HEATH,  SUSSEX 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  MANSION 

including 

Antique  Furniture,  Valuable  China,  Carpets,  Garden  Effects, 
Greenhouses,  etc. 

BRADLEY  &VAUGHAN 

will  sell  by  Auction  on  the  premises  as  above  on 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  21st,  22nd,  23rd  MARCH, 

commencing  at  11  a.m.  each  day. 
On  view  Friday,  18th  March  and  Saturday,  19th  March  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  the  Auctioneers  at  their  OfEces,  Commercial 


II. 


Perryi 


Head,  Hayward.s  Heath  (Tel.  91). 


1/-  each. 


Established  1879 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


A  serpentine-fronted  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard. 
5  ft.  6  ins.  long,  2  ft.  7  ins.  wide.  3  ft.  high. 


PICTURES     •     OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE     •     WORKS  OF  ART 

«*  XLI 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES :  TELEGRAMS : 

MAYFAIR  2608/9/0  GREGCO,  WESDO 

MAYFAIR  2066  LONDON 


A  charming  Sheraton  Mahogany  Secretaire  Bookcase,  of  an 
unusually  small  size.    Beautiful  faded  colour  and  figuring. 
Width  2  ft.  11  in.    Height  7  ft.    Depth  1  ft.  7  in. 
Circa  1790. 

A  pair  of  Dresden  Cockatoos  in  colours  of  yellow  and  grey, 
with  pink-lined  crests.    Height  to  tip  of  crest  14  in. 
Circa  1820. 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


Black-and-zvhite  drawing  of  'Rosa  Mundi'  by  Charles  Raymond  (much  reduced) 

OLD  GARDEN 
ROSES 

A  new  book,  on  the  Origins  and  subsequent  Development 
of  the  Rose  in  the  late  XVIII  and  XIX  Centuries 

By  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL  and  JAMES  RUSSELL 
with  an  introduction  by  GRAHAM  THOMAS 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR  BY  CHARLES  RAYMOND 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  GEORGE  RAINBIRD  LTD 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

has  been  graciously  pleased  to  head  the  subscription  list 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  SIX  PARTS 

Each  Part  contains  8  Plates  in  Colour  Facsimile. 
Part  I  to  be  published  in  early  summer,  1955 

Standard  Edition  S  21.00  per  Part. 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 
22  Armoury  Way,  S.W.18 
are  privileged  to  accept  orders  for  '  Old  Garden  Roses ' 

Cheques  drawn  on  American  and  Canadian  Banks 
will  be  accepted 

PROSPECTUS  AVAILABLE 
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CLOCK  by  JOSEPH  KNIBB 


This  fne  example  by  Joseph  Knibb,  from  the  Garrard 
collection  is  a  strike  and  pull  quarter  in  ebony  veneer 
case  with  ormolu  mounts.   Height  excluding  handle  1 1  f  ins. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    W.l     •     TELEPHONE    ■    REGENT    •  3021 


XTTT1 


Founded A.D.  1777 
At  Vigo  St.  1875-1937 


Antique  Plate  &  Jewels, 
Snuff  Boxes  Oc. 

Valuation 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS, 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  : 
Hyde  Park  0852 


SUPERB  COFFEE-POT 
by  Augustus  Courtauld 
George  I,  1725 
Crest  of  the  Goddard  family  of  Wiltshire 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited 
to  inspect  our  varied  stock 


TO  FIRST  CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS 


indispensable  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  Britain's  history 
and  traditions 


HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  CASTLES 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 


INDEX  PUBLISHERS  LIMITED  69  VI 


2/6  each 
(Postage  3d.) 
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FOUR  VERY  LOVELY  EXAMPLES  OF  LAPIDARY  WORK  BY  CARL  FABERGE 

Left:  White  onyx  heart-shaped  tray  with  matt  green  gold  carved  mount  set  with  a  cabochon  sapphire. 

Centre  (back) :  Striated  agate  basket  with  twisted  gold  rope  mounts  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  cabochon 

sapphires. 

Right:  Siberian  jade  heart-shaped  tray  with  green  and  red  carved  gold  mount  enamelled  opalescent  white 
with  a  pale  green  tinge  and  set  with  rose  diamonds. 

Centre  (front) :  Golden  quartz  bonbonniere  in  the  form  of  a  crab  apple,  with  a  gold  mount  set  with  rose 

diamonds. 


)  (TW7)  CTW^T)  JWS^<  (TWJ  (TW^T)  SW5  C 


MAPLE 


Mahogany  Bow  Fronted  Double  Chest  with  slide 
Height  i'  o"  Width  3'  9" 


MAPLE    &    CO.  LTD 
TOTTENHAM    COURT    ROAD  \ 
LONDON  •  W.i  e 

PARIS     &     BUENOS  AIRES 

^  M103 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 


1 

I 

a 

fir 


TO      ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 


m 


BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  LONDOH,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  4966  (10  LINES) 
HULL  ■  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  ■  GLASGOW 


Deste 


SPECIALIST  IN 
FINE  ART 
PHOTOG  RAPHY 


49  SOUTH  MOL  TON  STREET,  W.I 
MAYfair  86SS 


A  Ferma  Sweater 

Is  a  (umdsome  cjornwvt. 

Inherited  craftsmanship  and  highest 
quality  wool  produce  the  character 
garments  of  our  Fernia  range,  worthy 
additions  to  your  wardrobe.  Fashioned 
Cardigans,  Pullovers,  Slipovers,  Socks, 
and  Golf  Hose,  an  attractive  range  in  a 
variety  of  colours.  Sweater  illustrated 

abOUt  63/-.Pullovers-Long  sleeves.Crew  or  'V  Neck 
Shpovers-'V  Neck  only 


(Euio  Steeple 


If  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  M.6, 
"Two  Steeples"  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershi 
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Hsiang  Fei  Gathering  Lotuses.    Attributed  to  Attiret. 


East  and  West 


During  the  eighteenth  century, 
China  first  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  European  art-world. 
Simultaneously,  European  artists  were 
exerting  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  Chinese  Court. 
The  great  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  who 
reigned  from  1735  to  1799,  patronized  a 
group  of  talented  Jesuit  missionaries, 
including  Father  Sickelbarth,  designer 
and  engraver,  Father  Attiret,  the  painter, 
and  Brother  Castiglione,  who,  besides 
winning  fame  as  an  architect,  produced 
many  renowned  pictures,  both  in  the 
Oriental  and  in  the  Occidental  style — 
among  others,  several  portraits  of  the 
Emperor's  favourite,  Hsiang  Fei,  or 
"The  Fragrant  Concubine". 


In  the  March  issue  of  history  today, 
Simon  Harcourt- Smith  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  Ch'ien  Lung's  lengthy  and 
successful  reign.  He  discusses  the 
Emperor's  achievements  as  a  ruler,  and 
describes  the  Palace  of  Yuan  Ming 
Yuan,  which  his  Jesuit  architects  built 
for  him,  where  Baroque  pavilions  were 
completed  with  roofs  of  polychromatic 
Chinese  tiles. 

Essays  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
by  R.  R.  James,  The  Alabama  Claims  by 
Arnold  Whitridge,  From  Reed-Hut  to 
Brick  Palace  by  Sir  Leonard  Woolley, 
and  Formosa  by  Burnard  Selby,  help 
to  make  the  March  issue  of  history 
today  particularly  worth  reading. 

Every  article  published  in  history 


today  is  fully  illustrated,  and  written  by 
an  expert  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
both  the  student  and  the  intelligent 
general  reader. 

history    today,    the    monthly  historical 
magazine,  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

History 

TODAY 

MARCH  ISSUE  NOW  ON  SALE 

From  booksellers  and  newsagents  every- 
where, price  26,  or  by  subscription  33 
shillings  S5.00  per  annum,  from  The  Pub- 
lisher, History  Today,  72  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England. 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


Si  ©©SIR  SSI® 


Tastefully  furnished  rooms,  distinguished  elegance 
of  the  public  lounges.  An  unrivalled  combination 
of  restful  comfort  and  magnificent  scenery. 
Resident  orchestra — 'Grill  Mignon' — Palace  Hotel 
bar — Spacious  halls  and  intimate  parlours  for 
private  meetings  or  festivities.  Exquisite,  richly 
varied  cuisine.  300  beds.  Season :  April  October. 


Family  A.  Ernst 


Ch.  Fricker,  manager 


Tel.  (041)  2  19  01 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3- 
Primrose  3251. 

Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Wanted,  Ancient  Bronzes — Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  Chinese.  Will  buy, 
sell,  swap  Renaissance,  Neapolitan  copies  of  classical  bronzes.  Write 
B.  Bernstein,  73-39  178th  Street,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Canadiana  Wanted:  Pictures,  Maps,  Medals  of  Canadian  interest. 
Canadiana  Gallery,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Biggs  of  Maidenhead  require  well-educated  lady  assistant  of  artistic- 
ability  for  antique  furniture  and  silver  departments.  Secretarial  knowledge 
helpful.  Apply  first  in  writing. 

Very  fine  Black  Brussels  Lace  Shawl,  66  66  inches,  over  100  years 
old,  in  perfect  condition.  What  offers?  Box  No.  6983. 


Wanted.  1 7th-iSth-century  Miniatures,  Rare  Coins,  Antique  Jewellery, 
Gold-enamel  Boxes,  Watches.  Art  Trading  Co.,  1  Snyderman,  1  East  59th 
Street,  New  York. 


Wanted.    Paintings  by  Bogio;  descriptions,  photos,  price  to  Box  No. 


Register  advertisements  are  v.oo  /<»»  1  5  ivorils  {minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  <  'onnoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  •  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  ■  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  sFr.  16, — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprmter:  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 


First-class  Hotel  facing  lake 
Telephone  in  bedrooms. 


100  beds.       Private  baths. 
Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


FOR  SALE 


Apply 


Oil  Painting  by  DAVID  COX,  15£" 
Signed  arrd  dated  1855 


E.  M.  Oakley,  'Travellers'Joy',  Storridge,  Malvern,Worcs 


THE  STATE  BED  FROM  COOMBE  ABBEY. 
This  historical  bed  reflects  the  sumptuous  aspect  of  its  age  and  is  well  known.  It  bears  the  arms,  support- 
ers, coronet  and  interlaced  monogram  of  its  original  owner,  the  Earl  of  Craven ;  carved  in  soft  wood  overlaid 
with  silk  damask.  The  curtains  have  been  folded  back  to  reveal  the  delicacy  of  the  carving  on  the  angle-posts. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M*  Adams* Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 


An  important  new  volume  for  collectors 


FURNITURE-MAKING  IN 

By  R. 

The  Connoisseur  has  announced  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  this  valuable  new  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  antiques.  Written  by  one  of  the  world's 
leading  experts  on  antique  furniture,  and  containing 
260  pages,  280  monochrome  illustrations,  and  four 
plates  in  full  colour,  the  volume  will  appear  in  two 
editions.  One,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  will 
be  quarter-bound  in  vellum,  with  hand-marbled 
paper  sides  tied  down  with  gold  lines,  and  vellum 
tips.  This  edition,  in  itself  a  collector's  piece,  is  fully 
subscribed.  The  other  edition,  costing  25  dollars, 
has  exactly  the  same  contents,  but  is  in  full  cloth 
with  gold-blocked  front  and  spine.  Both  editions 
are  printed  on  heavy  art  paper,  with  frontispiece 
and  index. 

Contents  include:  furniture  collectors  from 

HORACE  WALPOLE  TO  PERCIVAL  GRIFFITHS  •  WOODS 
AND  FASHIONS  •  THE  CRAFTSMAN  •  THE  JOINER  •  THE 
CHAIRMAN  •  THE  CABINET  MAKER  •  THE  CARVER  AND 
GILDER  •  COLOUR  AND  SURFACE  CONDITION  • 
THE  INGENIOUS  FAKER  •  CLOCKS 


17TH  &  18TH  CENTURY  ENGLAND 

W.  Symonds,  F.S.A. 


Mahogany  Commode  (one  of  a  pair),  circa  1740 


To  be  published  at  the  end  of  April,  ig5$ 

ORDER  NOW  FROM  THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 

22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18.      VANdyke  1181 

Prospectus  on  request 


Hl)t      Jktalcraft  g>I)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


An  extremely  graceful  Queen  Anne  Brass  Chandelier  surmounted  by  a  dove. 
Circa  1710.    Extreme  width  28  in.    Length  21  in. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METAL  WARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


THE  LEFEVRE 
GALLERY 


SELECTED 
XIX  XXth  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Cables:  Drawings,  London  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
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The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    FOR.      BOOK.  8  • 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicrafts  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    -jr    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET      -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT 
&SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59  61  WIGMORE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Established  1889 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Two  fine  examples  of  extremely  rare  Triangle-period 
Chelsea  Cups  moulded  with  upspringing  branches  of  tea- 
plant  design.  One  in  colours  and  the  other  white.  From 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Statham  and  the  Wallace  Elliot  and 
Malcolm  Shipman  Collection.  3  inches  high. 


LI 


=  SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION  in  PARIS   

Me  ETIENNE  ADER,  Auctioneer-Valuer,  6  Rue  Favart 

OBJETS  D'ART  and  FINE  FURNITURE 

of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
ANTIQUE  DRAWINGS  and  PAINTINGS 

by,  or  attributed  to: 

Teniers,  Brun,  Joseph  Vernet,  Schall,  Boilly,  Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  Drouais,  Baguetti 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 

by  Utrillo,  Vuillard,  Deveria,  Boudin,  Guillaumin,  Corot,  Courbet 

PORCELAIN,  BRONZES 

Bronze  Chandeliers,  Louis  XIV  period 
Wall  Brackets,  Wall  Clock,  Objects  with  bronze  mountings 

CHAIRS  and  other  FURNITURE 

Signed  by  Master  Craftsmen 
Suites  of  Aubusson  and  Brussels  Tapestries  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

GALERIE  CHARPENTIER 
Thursday,  March  24th,  1955 

Experts:  MM.  B.  DILLEE,  C.  &.  T.  CATROUX,  PACITTI 


THE 


RENEL 

GALLERY 

Rare  Antiquities 
and  Works  of  Art 


40-41 
Burlington  Arcade 
London,  W.i 

Hyde  Park  998  ^ 


Ancient  Egyptian  Seated  Fig- 
ure in  Black  Basalt  of  his 
and  the  infant  Horus.  The 
Goddess  is  seated  on  a  throne 
and  wears  her  hair  in  the 
Ik  haic  st)  le.  I  {eight  17  in. 
Romano-Egyptian. 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURXINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  W.I 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Ob  jets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fe  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 
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ENGLISH  POTTERY 

A  Saltglaze  Mug,  decorated  in  gold  with  full-length  portrait  of  the  Young  Pretender,  the  Rose  and  Thistle  Emblems,  and  inscribed 
'God  Bless  Prince  C.  Stuart— Down  with  Rumps'.  Staffordshire — circa  1750.  Height  4i  in.  •  Two  enamelled  Saltglaze  Cups 
painted  in  famille-rose  colours.  Staffordshire — circa  1750.  Height  2i  in.  From  the  Ragg  Collection.  The  first  cup  was  exhibited  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  194S,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  Catalogue,  No.  S9.  •  A  very  rare  agate 
ware  Saltglaze  figure  of  a  Man  in  brown  and  cream  clays,  the  glaze  splashed  in  blue.    Staffordshire — circa  1740.    Height  4|  in. 


(Ullmrfreb  O&tUtams  (antiques) 


Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH    STREET,  EASTBOURNE, 

Telephone  :  EASTBOURNE  780 


SUSSEX 

Cables:  ANTIQUITY  Eastbou 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  Ltd. 

Antique  <£lass 


Vn  Engraved  Portrait  Goblet  with  (reverse)  armo 
and  inscription 
'SUCCESS  TO  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA' 
Height  7}  in.;    c.  1760 
MARYLEBONE    HIGH  STREET, 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
BRADFORD,  3 


Tel.  23223 

(Members  of  The  B 


of  a  PAIR  of  Heppleichite  mahjgany  armchairs  in  fir, 


LIU 


Chateau  Calon-Segnr 

1943  g&evc&au*  <Mtn* 


Royalist  supporters  to  counter  the  symbolically 
engraved  glasses  used  by  the  Jacobites  for  their 
toasts.  The  glass  is  inscribed  with  the  motto 
'  Liberty  '  and  engraved  with  the  rose  of  England 
and  the  white  horse  of  Hanover,  signifying  the 
established  link  between  the  two  countries 
through  the  common  Monarch. 


List  is  available  on  request 


64  PALL  MALL  SW1 

Telephone  Whitehall  6937-9 
at  the  earner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace  and  at 
53-59  MILLER  STREET  GLASGOW 

ESTABLISHED  1821 
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Flaw 
Detection 


Unseen  flaws  may  cost  you  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  Hanovia  Fluorescent  Lamp 
brings  science  to  your  aid  to  give  you 
positive  immediate  detection.    It  is 
simple  to  operate,  light,  robust,  easy 
to  handle  and  quite  portable. 
From  £30.  Please  write 
for  full  details. 


Flu 


HANOVIA 

Fluorescent  Crack 


HANOVIA 


Detection 

SLOUGH   •  BUCKS 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THIS  / 


TREAT  IT 
IMMEDIATELY  WITH 

/(/US  WOODWORM 


Look  out  for  the  tell-tale  worm  holes 
in  all  furniture.  As  it  may  not  have 
been  previously  treated  take  the 
precaution  of  brushing  with  Rentokil 
Timber  Fluid.  New  flight  holes  should 
be  injected  with  R.T.F. 
Used  by  collectors  and  museums, 
R.T.F.  is  the  proven  fluid  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  kill  all  eggs  and  grubs 
and  protect  from  reinfestation. 
Ask  your  supplier  or  contact: 

RENTOKIL 

WOODWORM  &  DRY  ROT  CENTRE  (C) 
23  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 


B/  BRUSH 

Apply  two  liberal 
coats  of  R.T.F.  to 
ALL  SURFACES. 


BY  INJECTOR 

Pressurized  injec- 
tor should  be  used 
in  ALL  existing 
flight  holes. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests   of  those   who    buy   and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
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\  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION-XIX 


Some  rare  Drawings 
(by  Melchior  Lorichs 

in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Evelyn  of  Wot  ton, 
and  now  at  Stonor  Park,  Oxfordshire 


IN  the  history  of  sixteenth-century  art,  Melchior  Lorichs,  the 
Danish  artist,  occupies  a  humble  place,  but  one  not  devoid  of 
interest;  for  his  work  has  considerable  originality  and  an  enig- 
matic quality  that  arouses  curiosity :  and  by  virtue  of  his  long 
residence  in  Turkey  he  belongs,  like  John  White  and  Hendrik 
Post,  to  that  adventurous  band  of  artists  who  have  explored  and 
illustrated  unknown  countries.  His  numerous  Turkish  woodcuts 
are,  indeed,  his  most  considerable  achievement.  Apart  from 
them,  his  surviving  work,  as  hitherto  known,  consists  of  about 
forty  prints  and  a  small  number  of  drawings.  To  these  scanty  re- 
mains it  is  now  possible  to  add  a  collection  of  over  fifty  draw- 
ings, winch  were  lately  discovered  by  the  Hon.  Sherman  Stonor 
among  the  papers  of  John  Evelyn  the  diarist,  and  were  shown  in 
the  recent  Evelyn  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
They  form  part  of  the  John  Evelyn  Collection  at  Stonor  Park, 
and  are  now  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  John 
Evelyn  and  Mr.  Sherman  Stonor.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  Cata- 
logue raisonne  at  the  end  of  this  article,  they  fall,  with  one  excep- 
tion, into  two  groups:  a  collection  of  forty-two  Turkish  views 
and  a  set  of  fifteen  drawings  of  costume,  mainly  German.  Only 
the  last  drawing  listed  does  not  belong  to  either  of  these  two 
sets,  but  stands  on  its  own  as  an  early  work  executed  when 
the  artist  was  about  nineteen,  if  the  date  inscribed  on  it  can  be 
trusted. 

Of  the  two  main  series  the  Turkish  drawings  are  the  earlier  in 
date.  Lorichs  went  to  Constantinople  in  1555  or  1556,  when  he 
was  nearly  thirty,  having  already  spent  ten  years  travelling  and 
studying,  first  in  Germany,  then  in  Italy,  where  he  became  an 
admirer  of  classical  art.  It  was,  indeed,  his  taste  for  archaeology 
that  led  him  to  Turkey;  for  he  hoped  to  go  from  there  to  Greece, 
then  under  Turkish  rule,  in  search  of  more  ancient  remains.1  In 
Constantinople  he  was  attached  to  the  staff"  of  Ghiselin  de  Bus- 
becq,  the  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  whose  letters  give 
an  entertaining  picture  of  life  in  Turkey  at  that  time ;  and  he  re- 
mained there  four  and  a  half  years,  a  far  longer  period  than  any 
other  European  artist  had  spent  there  before  under  the  Turks. 
But  his  patience  went  unrewarded,  for  he  never  reached  Greece, 

1  See  a  letter  of  Lorichs  quoted  by  Harbeck,  Melchior  Lorichs,  Hamburg,  191 1, 
p.  13. 
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and  had  to  be  content  with  the  classical  monuments  of  Constant- 
inople, which  he  studied  and  drew  assiduously,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  own  account  and  the  few  drawings  of  archaeological 
interest  that  have  survived.2  In  the  end,  the  contemporary  life  of 
the  Turkish  capital  seems  to  have  interested  him  more  than  any 
ancient  relics,  and  the  numerous  studies  he  made  there,  now  sub- 
stantially augmented  by  these  new  drawings,  illustrate  vividly 
many  different  aspects  of  Turkish  civilization,  forming  a  perfect 
pictorial  complement  to  Busbecq's  letters.  Just  as  his  predecessor 
Gentile  Bellini  had  painted  Sultan  Mohammed  II,  so  he  por- 
trayed Soliman  the  Magnificent  in  two  forceful  engravings.  He 
likewise  engraved  portraits  of  Ismael  the  Persian  ambassador  and 
of  Busbecq  and  two  members  of  his  staff.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  capital  itself  he  drew  on  a  roll  of  paper  thirty  feet  long-a  re- 
markable topographical  view  of  the  town  from  across  the  Golden 
Horn,  with  the  gardens  and  cemeteries  of  Pera  in  the  foreground, 
then  the  straits  crowded  with  sails  and  galleys,  and  beyond  them 
the  quays  and  city  walls,  with  myriads  of  finely  drawn  roofs, 
cupolas  and  minarets  rising  up  behind.3  But  most  of  all  he  de- 
picted the  inhabitants  in  their  daily  life,  from  the  court  officials 
in  the  Seraglio  and  the  soldiers  in  their  camps  and  barracks  to 
the  tradesmen  in  the  street  and  the  prostitutes  in  the  bordello. 
From  some  of  these  sketches  he  afterwards  made  a  series  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  woodcuts,  most  of  them  dated  be- 
tween 1570  and  1583,  which  were  published  after  Ins  death  in  a 
book  entitled  Wohlgerissene  und  geschnittene  Figuren  zu  Ross  und 
Fuss,  now  exceedingly  rare.  The  two  oldest  known  copies,  at 
Copenhagen,  were  published  by  Michael  Hering  at  Hamburg  in 
1626.  A  later  edition,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Albertina, 
was  published  by  Tobias  Gundermann  in  1646.  Its  title-page 
refers  to  an  edition  of  1619,  which  would  be  the  first  if  it  existed, 
but  no  copy  is  known.  A  1641  edition  has  also  been  recorded. 
Separate  prints  of  most  of  the  woodcuts  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  largest  set  being  in  the  King's  Library. 
Eleven  of  the  lately  discovered  Turkish  drawings  are  reproduced 

2  See  the  letter  of  Lorichs  quoted  by  Harbeck,  op.  cit.,  p.  14,  and  two  archaeo- 
logical drawings  reproduced  in  Jahrhuch  des  Kais.  Dtsch.  Archdolog.  Institute,  Vol. 
XXV,  1910,  p.  28. 

3  Reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Eugen  Oberhummer,  Konstantinopel  utiter  Sultan 
Suleiman  dem  Grossen,  Munich,  1902.  The  original  is  in  Leyden  University  Library. 
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Plate  I 


in  this  set  of  woodcuts,  while  the  remainder,  numbering  thirty- 
one,  represent  entirely  fresh  material.  Most  of  them  are  inscribed 
in  German  with  titles  or  notes,  which  appear  to  be  by  five  separ- 
ate hands,  only  four  of  the  titles  being  written  by  Lorichs  him- 
self. In  our  catalogue  the  drawings  arc  accordingly  arranged  in 
five  groups  corresponding  with  the  handwriting,  under  the 
headings  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.  These  divisions,  it  is  puzzling  to  ob- 
serve, coincide  in  the  main  with  certain  distinct  variations  in  the 
style  of  the  drawing,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  few  drawings  which 
bear  no  inscription  may  be  placed  in  Group  C  on  grounds  of 
style  alone.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  drawings  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  inscriptions,  are  the  work  of  five  different 
hands:  and  in  fact  the  two  drawings  which  comprise  Group  B 
must  definitely  be  regarded  as  copies.  But  in  the  other  groups 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  other  factors,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Group  A  (Nos.  1-4,  Plates  1,  2) 

These  four  drawings  are  the  only  ones  definitely  inscribed  in 
Lorichs's  own  hand4  and  one  of  them  (No.  1,  Plate  1)  is  un- 

4  An  excellent  specimen  of  Lorichs's  handwriting  is  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Abraham  Ortelius,  dated  Hamburg,  ioth  October,  1574,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Guildhall  Library  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  London  (GLMR.  M  S. 
7429/1).  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Nevinson  for  kindly  drawing  my  attention  to 
this  and  for  other  helpful  advice. 


^jL^  -jitifi  ftp- 


questionably  the  design  from  which  one  of  the  Turkish  woodcuts 
was  made,  as  it  is  lettered  in  reverse  and  corresponds  closely 
with  the  print.  All  four  drawings  are  boldly  and  firmly  drawn 
with  pen  and  ink,  with  emphatic  parallel  hatching  and  cross- 
hatching,  as  one  would  expect  in  designs  for  woodcuts. 

Group  B  (Nos.  5  and  6) 

Two  copies  in  a  similar  style,  both  dated  1641,  one  being  on 
paper  with  a  seventeenth-century  watermark. 


Group  C  (Nos.  7-31,  Plates  3-6) 
This,  the  largest  group,  contains  a 
counterparts,  apart  from  No 

in  the  same  direction  as  the  woodcuts,  while  the  six  others  are  re- 
versed: so  that,  if  they  are  copies,  they  were  taken  from  the 
original  drawings  and  not,  as  one  would  expect,  from  the  wood- 


thc  drawings  with  woodcut 
1  mentioned  above.  Only  four  are 
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7.  Turkish  women  making  music  and  dancing  (Cat.  No.  32). 

8.  Three  Turkish  prostitutes  dancing,  and  musicians  (No.  33). 

9.  Two  Turkish  women  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
(No.  34).  10.  A  group  of  Turkish  women  at  dinner  (No.  42). 

11.  Turkish  women  mourning  and  preparing  a  corpse  (No.  36). 

12.  A  Turkish  bride  and  her  escort  (No.  40).  13.  Turkish  women 
mourning  over  a  grave  (No.  39). 


cuts.  They  arc  mostly  drawn  with  the  brush,  though  in  some 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pen  work  as  well.  The  figures  tend  to 
be  somewhat  squat  and  lacking  in  elegance,  in  contrast  with 
those  in  Groups  D  and  E.  The  quality  of  the  drawing  is  uneven, 
being  decidedly  weak  and  washy  in  certain  examples,  like  Plate 
3,  while  in  others  a  more  assured  and  vigorous  effect  has  been 
imparted  by  strengthening  the  outlines  and  accents  with  the  pen, 
as  in  Plates  4  and  5.  If  these  last  two  drawings,  which  are  among 
the  more  accomplished,  are  compared  with  the  corresponding 
woodcuts,  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  stylistic  reasons  for  taking 
them  to  be  copies:  indeed,  they  are  very  close  to  the  woodcuts  in 
style  and  expression,  though  more  roughly  executed,  and  they 
possess  certain  features  typical  of  Lorichs,  notably  the  large 
gesticulating  hands  of  the  cook  in  Plate  5,  which  occur  again  in 
the  German  costume  drawings,  undeniably  Lorichs's  work  (cf. 
Plate  20).  As  to  the  roughness  of  the  drawing,  very  marked  in 
Plate  3,  it  does  not  suggest  the  laborious  hand  of  a  copyist  so 


much  as  the  perfunctory  touch  of  an  artist  taking  down  rapid 
notes  for  his  own  private  use.  We  must  remember  that  Lorichs 
may  have  had  every  reason  to  work  in  haste,  considering  that 
drawing  the  human  figure  was  forbidden  in  Turkey  and  might 
have  got  him  into  trouble:  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  drew 
badly  when  hurried,  for  much  of  his  surviving  work,  even 
when  carefully  finished,  betrays  an  awkwardness  which  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  born  draughtsman.  The  partly  effaced  drawing 
of  an  Oriental,  still  faintly  visible  beneath  the  background  in 
Plate  5,  also  points  to  an  original  rough  sketch  rather  than  a 
copy.  And  another  argument  in  favour  of  Lorichs's  authorship 
is  to  be  found  in  the  drawing  of  a  group  of  ox-tail  standards  (No. 
7),  which  so  closely  resembles  in  style  the  drawing  of  the  same 
object  inscribed  by  Lorichs  (No.  1)  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  is  his  work.  Yet  the  inscription  is  not  by  Lorichs  but  by 
the  same  unknown  hand  as  the  titles  on  all  the  other  drawings  in 
tins  group. 
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Group  D  (Nos.  32-5,  Plates  7-9) 

Mainly  in  pen-and-ink  with  a  few  touches  of  wash,  these  four 
drawings  also  look  like  rapid  sketches,  but  the  manner  is  closer 
to  Lorichs's  usual  style.  The  elongated  figures  and  their  strange 
attitudes  are  particularly  characteristic;  so  are  the  peculiar  heads, 
outlined  in  profile,  with  the  nose  and  low  forehead  forming  a 
single  bend,  a  feature  very  pronounced  in  Plates  7  and  8,  and  in 
several  of  the  German  drawings  (cf.  Plate  18).  Nor  is  it  merely 
such  idiosyncrasies  that  recall  Lorichs,  but  a  strange  atmosphere 
that  pervades  the  whole  scene,  investing  the  musicians  in  Plate  7, 
and  the  two  spectral  pilgrims  in  Plate  9,  with  an  almost  hallucina- 
tory quality,  which  is  often  present  in  Lorichs's  work.  There  are 
no  woodcut  counterparts  to  these  drawings,  but  a  figure  very  simi- 
lar to  the  kneeling  girl  who  plays  the  harp  in  Plate  7  occurs  in  one 
of  the  prints  from  the  Turkish  set;  and  the  resemblance  is  close 
enough  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  the  drawings  in  this  group 
might  be  by  another  artist  working  independently  of  Lorichs. 


Group  E  (Nos.  36-42,  Plates  10-13) 

These  seven  drawings,  executed  in  brown  wash  with  a  fine 
brush,  are  more  delicate  and  more  carefully  finished  than  any  of 
the  others  and  the  figures  are  more  slender  and  elegant;  but  they 
have  certain  features  in  common  with  the  preceding  group, 
notably  the  characteristic  head,  just  described,  which  is  found 
again  in  the  figure  of  a  girl  carrying  a  dish  in  Plate  10,  and  in  one 
of  the  kneeling  women  in  Plate  1 1 . 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  these  five  groups  of  drawings,  it  remains  to  review  the 
evidence  and  draw  a  conclusion.  The  two  drawings  in  Group  B 
are  acknowledged  copies.  The  handwriting  establishes  Group  A 
as  by  Lorichs,  but  weakens  the  case  for  attributing  the  three 
other  groups  to  him,  because  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  certain 
variations  in  the  style  of  drawing  happen  to  coincide  with  differ- 
ences in  the  handwriting.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early 
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history  of  the  drawings  hardly  helps  to  solve  the  problem ;  for  so 
far  no  reference  to  them  has  been  found  in  Evelyn's  remains,  and 
the  only  clue  we  have  is  a  statement  on  the  title-page  of  the  1646 
edition  of  the  woodcuts,  published  at  Hamburg,  that  the  index 
was  compiled  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  was  there- 
fore presumably  at  Hamburg  at  the  time,  and  may  perhaps  have 
come  into  Evelyn's  possession  while  he  was  travelling  on  the 
Continent  in  the  late  'forties.  But  no  deduction  about  the  inscrip- 
tions can  be  drawn  from  these  scanty  premises,  and  we  must 
therefore  fall  back  on  the  evidence  of  style.  The  variations  in 
manner  between  the  drawings  are  not  greater  than  one  might 
reasonably  expect,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  some  are 
obviously  the  hasty  impressions  of  a  traveller  working  in  difficult 
conditions,  while  others  are  clearly  the  products  of  greater  care 
and  leisure,  possibly  worked  up  after  the  artist's  departure  from 
Turkey.  If  the  drawings  were  in  fact  made  at  different  times, 
perhaps  in  different  sketchbooks,  they  may  well  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  three  separate  annotators-for  we  need  not 
consider  here  those  inscribed  by  Lorichs  himself  or  the  acknowl- 
edged copies.  The  discrepancies  we  have  observed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figure  are  by  no  means  foreign  to  Lorichs; 
for  his  figures  are  inclined  to  vary  between  two  extremes,  many 
of  the  Turks  in  his  woodcuts  being  somewhat  burly,  whereas 
elsewhere  he  indulged  a  mannerist's  love  of  elongated  forms-a 
tendency  well  illustrated  in  a  drawing  made  at  Constantinople 
from  an  antique  frieze,  still  in  existence,  which  shows  by  com- 
parison that  the  artist  exaggerated  considerably  the  height  and 
slenderness  of  the  figures.5  If  the  variations  in  manner  are  thus 
explained,  and  if  certain  significant  common  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  notably  the  curious  manner  of  drawing  heads  and 
hands,  the  stylistic  evidence  appears  to  support  a  tentative  attri- 
bution of  the  drawings  to  Lorichs. 

As  illustrations  of  life  in  sixteenth-century  Turkey  the  new 
drawings  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  Lorichs's  woodcuts,  and 
the  two  sets  together  give  a  far  more  complete  and  vivid  picture 
of  ancient  Turkish  civilization  than  the  work  of  any  other  artist. 
Among  his  predecessors,  the  only  two  who  have  left  a  substantial 
pictorial  record  of  their  visit  to  Turkey  were  Gentile  Bellini,  who 
spent  a  year  there  in  1479-80  at  the  invitation  of  Mohammed  II, 
and  Pieter  Coecke  van  Aclst,  who  went  to  Constantinople  in 
1533  on  a  trading  mission  for  some  Brussels  tapestry  weavers, 
and  also  stayed  a  year.  The  portrait  of  Mohammed  II  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  and  a  few  drawings  of  Turks,  of  which  two  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  arc  the  only  surviving  relics  of  Bellini's 
visit;  while  some  of  the  drawings  made  in  Constantinople  by 
Pieter  Coecke  were  published  in  1553,  after  his  death,  in  a  book 
of  woodcuts  entitled  Les  Moetirs  et  Fachons  defaire  des  Turcs* 

But  interesting  though  these  records  are,  they  cannot  compare 
with  Lorichs's  Turkish  views  in  scope.  Among  his  successors,  his 
nearest  rivals  are  Nicolas  dc  Nicolay,  whose  travels  in  the  Near 
East,  published  in  1568  under  the  title  Navigations  et  Peregrina- 
tions, are  illustrated  with  crude  but  lively  woodcuts,  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Boissard,  whose  pictures  of  Turkish  costume  in  his  Habi- 
tus Variarum  Orbis  Gentium  (15 81),  were  probably  based  on  his 
own  observations.  Both  these  travellers,  however,  were  inferior 
to  Lorichs  as  artists  and  their  knowledge  of  Turkey  much  less 
extensive  than  his.  As  to  the  pictures  of  Turks  included  in  some 
of  the  costume  books  published  during  die  second  half  of  the 
century,  they  arc  seldom  based  on  first-hand  experience  and  most 
of  them  are  copied  from  Nicolas  de  Nicolay  or  Boissard. 

Lorichs  himself  was  clearly  ambitious  to  provide  his  Western 

1  Reproduced  in  Jahrb.  des  Kais.  Dtich.  Archaolog.  Instituts.,  Vol.  XXV,  1910, 
p.  28. 

r'  A  facsimile  was  published  by  W.  S.  Maxwell,  London,  1873. 


14.  Four  servant  girls  from  Saxony  in  the  costume  of  'A.D.  400-600' 
(Cat.  No.  43).  15.  A  group  of  eight  women  in  ancient  German  dress 
(No.  44).  16.  A  group  of  thirteen  young  men  in  fifteenth-century 
German  costume  (No.  46). 


contemporaries  with  a  fuller  description  of  Turkish  civilization 
than  anything  that  had  yet  been  attempted,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  in  the  reason  he  gives  for  the  endeavour,  a  curious 
parallel  with  our  own  times,  when  Western  Christendom  is 
again  confronted  with  a  hostile  and  aggressive  creed  on  its  east- 
ern frontiers.  'Between  us  Christians  and  the  Turks,'  he  wrote, 
'there  is  perpetual  enmity  and  antagonism,  which  can  never  be 
laid  aside  or  made  up,  until  one  side  destroys  the  other,  roots  it 
up  and  throws  it  to  the  ground';  and  he  goes  on  to  press  the 
urgent  need,  particularly  for  the  Germans,  of  obtaining  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  the  Turks,  military  intelligence 
above  all.7  The  Sultan's  powerful  standing  army  was  indeed  a 
constant  terror  to  his  worse  prepared  neighbours  and  Busbecq, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Turks  en- 
hanced his  respect  for  them,  expressed  the  gloomiest  forebodings. 
'  It  makes  me  shudder,'  he  wrote,  'to  think  of  what  the  result  of  a 
struggle  between  such  different  systems  must  be.  .  .  .  On  their 
side  is  the  vast  wealth  of  their  empire,  unimpaired  resources,  ex- 
perience and  practice  in  arms,  a  veteran  soldiery,  etc.  .  .  .  On  ours 
are  found  an  empty  exchequer,  luxurious  habits,  exhausted  re- 
sources, broken  spirits,  a  raw  and  insubordinate  soldiery,  and 
greedy  generals.  .  .  .  Can  we  doubt  what  the  result  must  be?'  8 

7  The  passage,  quoted  by  Harbeck,  op.  cit.,  p.  105,  is  from  a  book  published  by 

Lorichs  under  the  title  Soldan  Soleyman  Turkischen  Khaysers,  etc  Wahre  und 

eigendtliche  contrafectung  und  Bildtnuss. 

8  C.T.Forster  and  F.  H.  13.  Daniell,  Life  and  Letters  of  Ghiselin  de  Busbecq,  Vol.  I, 
1881,  p.  221. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  Lorichs's  drawings  and 
woodcuts  are  largely  concerned  with  the  arms  and  equipment  of 
the  Turkish  forces.  So  thoroughly  did  he  perform  his  task  that  a 
hundred  years  later,  just  after  the  Turks  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Siege  of  Vienna,  his  woodcuts  were  still  regarded  as  the  best  pic- 
torial survey  of  the  Turkish  military  machine  available,  and  were 
published  anew  with  a  lengthy  commentary  in  a  day-to-day 
account  of  the  fighting  entitled  Der  Tiirkische  Schauplatz,  printed 
at  Hamburg  in  1685;  and  the  same  blocks  were  used  again  to 
illustrate  the  description  of  Turkey  in  Happel's  Thesaurus  Exoti- 
corum,  published  three  years  later.  It  is  as  though  a  modern  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  army  were  to  be  illustrated  with  drawings 
of  the  Crimean  War  from  The  Illustrated  London  News.  No 
wonder  that  the  publishers  carefully  effaced  the  date  and  artist's 
signature  from  all  the  wood  blocks. 

With  the  German  costume  drawings  no  problem  of  attribu- 
tion arises,  because  they  are  all  in  the  same  characteristic  style, 
and  the  majority  are  inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand.  More  than  halt 
bear  dates  between  1567  and  1573,  when  Lorichs  was  living  in 
Germany,  mostly  at  Hamburg.  The  emphatic  pen  strokes,  the 
clearlv  defined  outlines  and  the  heavy  parallel  hatching  and 
cross-hatching  suggest  that  they  were  drawn  as  designs  for  wood- 
cuts; and  the  presence  of  a  single  French  costume,  from  Bayonne, 
mav  indicate  that  they  are  part  of  an  incomplete  set  of  European 
costumes,  or  even  costumes  of  the  world,  which  Lorichs  perhaps 
intended  to  publish  as  a  book,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  his 
Turkish  woodcuts,  on  which  he  began  working  about  the  same 
time. 

A  positively  ethnological  interest  in  national  costumes  was  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  animated  the 
Renaissance  mind;  and  at  the  time  when  Lorichs  was  occupied 
with  these  drawings  and  the  Turkish  woodcuts,  several  collec- 
tions of  costume  illustrations  had  already  been  published,  the 
earliest  being  two  sets  of  engravings  by  Enea  Vico,  which  were 
followed  by  the  first  costume  book  proper,  the  anonymous 
Rccueil  de  id  Diversite  des  Habits,  printed  at  Paris  in  1562.  During 
the  next  fifty  years  more  than  a  dozen  books  of  the  same  kind 
appeared,  culminating  in  Cesare  VeceUio's  large  and  compre- 
hensive Degli  Habiri  antichi  ei  modemi  (1590).  Most  of  them  were 
compiled  by  a  characteristic  method,  the  author  usually  illustrat- 
ing the  dress  of  his  own  country  with  his  own  designs,  while 
drawing  on  his  predecessors  for  pictures  of  costume  of  which  he 
had  no  first-hand  knowledge.  Thus  the  early  books  are  largely 


based  on  Vico,  while  one  of  the  favourite  sources  for  Eastern 
costume  was  Nicolas  de  Nicolay's  book  of  travels  mentioned 
above.  The  process  reached  a  climax  in  Vecellio,  who  took  more 
than  half  his  illustrations  from  previous  works. 

Had  Lorichs  published  his  drawings,  the  case  would  very 
probably  have  been  different,  for  they  bear  every  appearance  of 
originality,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  dress  of  the  woman  of 
Bavonne'may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  plate  in  the 
Recueil  de  la  Diversite  des  Habits.  Of  the  other  drawings  the  major- 
ity deal  with  contemporary  women's  dress  in  parts  of  North- 
west Germany  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Plate  18,  for  ex- 
ample, represents  twelve  women  of  Holstein,  his  native  land, 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  had  seen  them  thus  with  his  own  eyes.  But 
not  all  the  drawings  are  concerned  with  contemporary  dress,  and 
in  five  of  them  Lorichs  has  made  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dress 
of  former  times,  beginning  with  four  young  women  in  loose 
smocks,  one  earning  a  twig  broom  and  wearing  an  apron,  who 
are  described  in  Lorichs's  inscription  as  Saxon  servant  girls  'a.d. 
400-600'  (Plate  14).  Still  more  curious  is  a  group  of  eight 
women  in  piked  shoes  and  clinging  semi-transparent  robes, 
whom  Lorichs  identifies  as  inhabitants  of  Liibeck,  Pomerania 
and  Dantzig,  without,  however,  mentioning  at  what  date  and 
for  what  purpose  he  supposed  that  they  wore  this  extraordinary 
attire  (Plate  15).  His  idea  of  the  costumes  of  the  more  recent  past, 
doubtless  based  on  old  pictures  and  manuscripts,  is  illustrated  in 
three  drawings,  of  which  Plate  16  is  a  good  example.  It  repre- 
sents a  group  of  young  men  dressed  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  late 
Gothic  style,  with  piked  shoes  and  bells  round  their  waists,  and 
the  drawing  is  inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand  Alte  deutschen  Junge 
Gesellen.  This  historical  approach  to  the  subject  was  new  at  the 
time.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  early  German  costume  collec- 
tions, notably  the  Heldt  album  in  the  Lippeheide  Library,  con- 
tain pictures  of  old  German  dress,  and  there  is  a  drawing  of  a 
youth  in  late-fifteenth-century  dress  in  Christoph  Weiditz's  book 
of  costume  drawings  in  the  Germanisches  Museum  at  Nurem- 
berg.9 But  these  were  the  fashions  of  the  recent  past,  whereas 
Lorichs's  drawings  suggest  that  he  was  adumbrating  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  pictorial  history  of  costume.  It  is  not 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  with  Vecellio.  that  we  find  another 
comparable  attempt  to  illustrate  the  costume  of  the  remote 
past. 

9  Reproduced  in  facsimile  in  T.Hampe.  Das  TradUenbudt  Jes  Conrad  IVeiditz, 
Berlin,  1927. 


There  is  one  other  quality  which  distinguishes  Lorichs's  cos- 
tume pictures  from  others  of  the  same  period,  and  that  is  the 
morbid  trend  of  his  imagination.  Compare  the  costume  studies 
of  Bellini,  Diirer  or  Holbein  with  those  of  Lorichs,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  their  sober 
objectivity  and  his  predilection  for  the  weird  and  the  sinister. 
However  accurately  he  appears  to  reproduce  the  details  of  real 
life,  and  in  many  of  his  drawings  they  are  rendered  with  Ger- 
manic minuteness  and  fidelity,  he  still  manages  to  impart  to 
some  of  his  scenes  a  touch  of  the  macabre.  It  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  some  of  these  costume  drawings,  especially  in  the  one  of 
eight  girls  in  archaic  dress  (Plate  15),  whose  clinging  robes,  serpen- 
tine attitudes  and  enormous  hands  and  arms  create  a  nightmarish 
impression  reminiscent  of  Fuseli.  Tightly  fitting  dresses  laced  up 
the  side  seem  to  have  been  something  of  a  fetish  with  Lorichs, 
and  another  example,  similar  to  the  one  in  this  drawing,  can  be 
seen  in  a  study  of  a  reclining  woman  at  Copenhagen.10  Touches 
like  these  lend  to  these  new  drawings  an  enigmatic  flavour 
which  will  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  psychological  analysis; 
while  others,  less  eager  to  explore  deep  waters,  may  find  enough 
to  interest  them  nearer  the  surface  in  Lorichs's  vivid  impressions 

10  Reproduced  in  Danske  Tegninger,  published  by  the  Copenhagen  Staatens  Mu- 
seum fur  Kunst,  1945,  PI.  7,  and  in  an  article  on  Lorichs  by  E.Tietze-Conrat  in  La 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  Vol.  XXXI,  1947,  p.  85,  Fig.  5. 
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17.  A  group  of  nine  women  in  fifteenth-century  German  dress, 
from  Pomerania,  Dantzig,  Koenigsberg  and  Prussia  (Cat.  No.  48). 

of  ancient  Turkey  and  in  the  more  carefully  finished  studies  of 
German  costume. 


CATALOGUE 


PART  I:  THE  TURKISH  DRAWINGS 

Arranged  in  five  separate  groups  (A,  B,  C,  D  and  E)  according  to  the 
handwriting  of  the  inscriptions. 

In  cases  where  a  drawing  has  a  woodcut  counterpart,  four  different  im- 
pressions of  the  woodcut  are  cited,  viz. : 

Vienna  =  Melchior  Lorichs,  Wohlgerissene  und  geschnittene  Figuren  zu 

Ross  und  Fuss,  Hamburg,  1646.  In  the  Albertina. 
B.M.    =  A  Collection  of  Costume  Prints.  In  the  King's  Library.  (Press 

mark  146  i.  10/22.) 
Der  Tiirkischer  Schauplatz  (anonymous),  Hamburg,  1685. 
Happcl  =  E.  G.  Happel,  Thesaurus  Exoticorum  (Beschreibung  von 
Turkey),  Hamburg,  1688. 
The  references  to  Harbcck  are  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Turkish  woodcuts 
in  his  book  Melchior  Lorichs,  Hamburg,  191 1. 
Measurements  are  in  inches,  height  first. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wheen  has  given  me  great  help  with  the  German  inscriptions. 

GROUP  A:  inscribed  by  Lorichs 

1.  Three  ox  tails  mounted  on  poles  as  standards. 
Lettered  in  reverse  for  engraving:  anno  1576. 
Inscribed:  tugh  .  .  .  von  weiss  ochsenhaar geinacht. 
Pen-and-ink.  8|  x  sfa 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  reversed  and  follows  the  drawing  closely. 
Cf.  Vienna,  No.  63  (no  title) :  B.M.,  f.  199:  Tiirkischer  Schauplatz,  p.  1  and 
p.  60,  with  a  lengthy  description  of  Turkish  standards  and  their  origin: 
Happel,  p.  15,  who  states  that  this  type  of  standard  (made  of  horses'  tails) 
is  called  Tug  by  the  Turks  and  that  three  are  carried  before  a  Bcglergeb, 
the  next  highest  official  after  the  Grand  Vizier.  Cf.  also  No.  7  (Harbeck, 
No.  18).  Some  standards  like  these  are  preserved  in  the  Armoury  of 
the  Seraglio  at  Instanbul. 
Plate  1. 

2.  A  woman  of  Gambia  walking  towards  the  right,  naked  except  for  a 
short  transparent  skirt,  her  hair  falling  down  her  back  in  a  long  plait 
which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand.  A  branch  in  her  left  hand. 
Signed  fml  and  dated  1583. 

Inscribed:  Morin  von  Gamine  auss  dem  Reich  Senega  und  ausserst  theil  der 
Schwartzcn  Maren  .  .  .  Das  Reich  Gambra  ist  nicht  tveit  vom  Reiche  Scnege 
.  .  .  Antilis. 

Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  4§. 
Cf  No.  3. 

3.  The  same  as  No.  2,  slightly  enlarged. 
No  monogram  or  date. 


The  inscription,  apparently  in  Lorichs's  hand,  as  in  No.  2,  except  that 
the  word  Antilis  is  omitted. 
Pen-and-ink.  10  X  6. 

4.  A  Nigerian  woman  in  a  short  semi-transparent  dress,  holding  up  the 
end  of  her  plaited  hair  in  her  left  hand  and  a  bundle  of  twigs  in  her  right. 
Signed  fml  and  dated  1583. 

Inscribed :  Aschfarben  Morin  so  an  den  Fluss  Niger  wohnent  .  .  .  Antilis. 
Pen-and-ink.  9|  X  6. 
Plate  2. 

GROUP  B:  copies  inscribed  in  a  hand  similar  to  Lorichs's 

5.  A  Nigerian,  naked  except  for  a  loin  cloth,  holding  a  long  staff  with  a 
sword  on  his  right  hip. 

Inscribed:  Aschfarben  Moren,  so  an  den  Fluss  Niyer  wohnent.  1641.  Antilis. 
FML. 

Pen-and-ink.  9J  X  6. 

The  watermark  is  a  shield  charged  with  a  crozier  (?)  with  the  name  G. 
dvhand  in  a  cartouche  below,  somewhat  similar  to  Heawood,  Water- 
marks, 1950,  No.  1219  (dated  1634).  Neither  Heawood  nor  Briquet  (Les 
Filigranes,  Paris,  1907),  contains  examples  of  this  firm's  watermarks 
earlier  than  1630.  The  drawing  is  clearly  a  copy. 

6.  A  Moslem  priest  or  imam,  dressed  in  a  turban,  long  robe,  surcoat  and 
flat  pointed  clogs,  walking  towards  the  right.  Dated  1641  and  inscribed: 
Arabischer  Pfaff. 

Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  6\. 

This  drawing,  like  No.  5,  must  be  considered  a  copy.  The  date  1641  in- 
scribed on  both  suggests  that  they  may  perhaps  have  been  made  in 
connexion  with  the  edition  of  the  woodcuts  issued  at  Hamburg  that 
year,  though  no  woodcut  of  either  subject  is  known. 

GROUP  C:  inscribed  in  an  unknown  hand,  with  others,  uninsenbed  but 
drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  Four  ox  tails  mounted  on  staffs,  as  standards. 

Inscribed:  Vier  Statigeu.  Werden  Tuch  genemit.  Stehen  .  .  .  Turkischen 
Keisers  Zelt.  Sein  mit  weisse  Ochsenschwans  behangen. 
Pen-and-ink.  14  X  10. 

Cf.  No.  1.  The  bold  and  emphatic  style  is  very  similar. 

8.  A  Turkish  soldier  in  a  pointed  helmet,  short  coat  and  hose,  holding  a 
mace  in  his  right  hand  and  a  battle-axe  in  his  left.  A  lance  is  stuck  upright 
in  the  ground  on  the  left,  with  a  shield  resting  against  it. 

Wash.  9|  x  6J. 

In  the  corresponding  woodcut,  which  is  reversed  and  dated  1576,  the 
shield  and  spear  are  omitted.  Cf.  Vientia,  No.  47,  entitled  Bin  asiatischcr 
Kriegsmann  in  seiner  Riistung;  B.M.,  f.  181 :  Tiirkischer  Schauplatz,  p.  47, 
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<l8.  Twelve  women  of  Holstein  in  sixteenth-century  dress,  signed 
with  a  monogram  and  dated  1571  (Cat.  No.  51). 


||  under  the  title  Ein  Salastari,  described  as  cavalry,  regiments  of  2,300 
(    men  commanded  by  a  Sylichtar  or  Salastar-Aga:  Happel,  p.  77,  under 

the  title  Die  Asapi,  infantrymen  recruited  from  the  towns  of  Turkey. 

(Harbeck,  No.  44.) 

9.  A  Turkish  soldier  in  a  soft,  plumed  hat,  loose  robe  and  high-heeled 
boots  fitted  with  long,  star-shaped  spurs,  facing  left.  In  his  left  hand, 
held  behind  his  back,  a  mace  and  in  his  other  hand  a  spear.  On  his  right 
arm  a  shield,  and  at  his  right  side  a  sword. 

Inscribed :  Ackansehij( -.). 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  reversed  and  dated  1576.  Cf.  Vicuna,  No. 
17,  entitled  Ein  Chazilar,  das  ist  ein  Kriegsmann  zu  Fuss,  etc. :  B.M.,  f.  178 : 
Turkischer  Schauplatz,  p.  17,  under  the  title  Ein  Turkischer  Waghalss, 
dare-devils  on  horseback,  who  receive  double  pay:  Happcl,  p.  54,  where 
these  soldiers  are  called  Die  Alcantzer,  and  described  as  the  most  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  in  the  Turkish  army.  {Harbeck,  No.  35.) 

10.  A  Turkish  soldier,  in  a  soft,  plumed  hat,  long  robe  and  surcoat,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  battle-axe  and  in  his  left  a  mace. 

Wash.  8f  X  5f- 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  reversed  and  dated  1576.  Cf.  Vienna,  No. 
42  (without  title):  B.M.,  f.  178:  Turkischer  Schauplatz,  p.  2,  under  the 
title  Ein  Turkischer  Chiaus  oder  Herald,  who  carries  the  Sultan's  declara- 
tion of  war  to  foreign  princes,  acts  as  his  personal  bodyguard  in  war, 
and  as  a  high  Court  official  in  time  of  peace:  Happcl,  p.  72,  under  the  title 
Die  Zauschcn  oder  Chiausen,  with  similar  description.  (Harbeck,  No.  43.) 

11.  A  Turkish  soldier,  in  a  pointed  helmet  and  long  coat,  holding  a  spear 
in  his  left  hand  and  a  long  hollow  shield  on  his  right  arm. 

Wash.  7^  X  4i 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  reversed  and  undated.  Cf.  Vienna,  No. 
46,  entitled  Ein  Soldat  aus  Mesopotamia  in  seiner  Riistung:  B.M.,  f.  181: 
Titrkischer  Schauplatz,  p.  30,  under  the  title  Ein  Mutafarrachi,  mounted 
soldiers  who  are  compared  with  German  'volontairs'  and  number  two 
hundred:  Happcl,  p.  180,  with  similar  title  and  description.  (Harbeck, 
No.  119.) 

The  watermark  (very  indistinct)  resembles  a  prawn,  as  in  No.  24. 

12.  A  Turkish  soldier,  in  a  turban  and  long  robe,  holding  a  bow  in  his 
right  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  left,  seen  from  behind. 

Wash.  7j  X  sf 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  reversed  and  dated  1576.  Cf.  Vienna,  No. 
43,  entitled  Ein  sultanischer  Kriegsmann  aus  denen  so  hin  und  wieder  auff  den 
Frontiren  der  Christenheit  zertheilet:  B.M.,  f.  180:  Turkischer  Schauplatz, 
p.  38,  under  the  title  Ein  Curde:  Happcl,  p.  78,  under  the  title  Die  Sola- 
chen,  who  are  described  as  a  body  of  seven  hundred  skilled  bowmen, 
their  duty  being  to  provide  a  constant  guard,  with  taut  bows,  round  the 
Sultan.  (Harbeck,  No.  40.) 

13.  A  cook,  dressed  in  breeches,  short  tunic  and  long  embroidered  surcoat, 
with  a  soft  melon-shaped  headdress.  Over  his  shoulder  a  long  napkin, 
one  end  held  up  in  his  left  hand.  The  inscription  below  mostly  cut  away, 
but  the  word  Koch  is  legible. 

Pen-and-ink  and  brown  wash.  iof  X  6 J. 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  reversed  and  dated  1575.  Cf.  Vienna,  No. 
83,  entitled  Dcs  Sultans  Obrister  Kuchenmeister  Assi  Bassa  genannt:  B.M., 


f.  204:  Turkischer  Schauplatz,  p.  66,  under  the  title  Ein  Kayserlicher 
Mnndkoch,  with  a  lengthy  account  of  the  Sultan's  kitchens:  Happcl,  p.  96. 
(Harbeck,  No.  15.) 
Plate  5. 

14.  A  bearded  Turkish  soldier,  in  a  turban  and  long  coat,  facing  right. 
Over  his  right  shoulder  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  and  at  his  left  side  a 
sword  and  a  bow.  A  castle  and  mountainous  coast  in  the  background. 
Inscribed:  Sypaher(r). 

Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  9^  X  6f . 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  in  the  same  direction  and  dated  1575. 
Cf.  Vienna,  No.  58  (without  title):  B.M.,  f.  181:  Turkischer  Schauplatz, 
p.  35,  under  the  title  Ein  Gimle  oder  Turkischer  Vorstreiffer,  a  mounted 
skirmisher  much  given  to  pillage:  Happcl,  p.  71,  under  the  title  Ein 
turkischer  Staffer,  one  of  a  body  of  four  hundred  mounted  troops  who 
escort  the  Sultan,  two  hundred  riding  in  front  and  two  hundred  behind 
in  double  file.  (Harbeck,  No.  16.) 

15.  A  mustachioed  Turkish  soldier,  in  a  turban  and  long  coat  decorated 
with  geometrical  designs,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  and  in  his  left 
a  mace. 

Inscribed:  Turckcn  an  den  grenntzen  der  Persern(r). 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  9J  X  7^. 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  in  the  same  direction  and  dated  1576. 
Cf.  Vienna,  No.  44  (without  title):  B.M.,  f.  182:  Turkischer  Schauplatz,  p. 
49,  under  the  title  Ein  Grantz-Tttrck  :u  Fuss:  Happel,  p.  177,  under  a 
similar  title.  (Harbeck,  No.  41.) 

The  watermark  is  a  crown  and  shield  with  indistinct  charges  not  given 
in  Briquet  or  Heawood. 
Plate  4. 

16.  Portrait  of  the  Sultana  Roxolana  (d.  1561),  wife  of  Soliman  the  Mag- 
ficent,  in  profile,  facing  left. 

Pen-and-ink.  5  X  3^. 

In  the  corresponding  woodcut  she  is  shown  holding  a  flower.  Cf.  Vienna, 
No.  115,  entitled  Ruziae  Soldane:  B.M.,  p.  172:  Turkischer  Schauplatz, 
p.  100,  with  an  account  of  her  character  and  life:  Happel,  p.  123,  with  a 
similar  description.  (Harbeck,  No.  70.) 

17.  Portrait  of  the  Sultana  Aselfir,  in  profile,  facing  left.  Pen-and-ink  and 
wash.  8|  X  4J. 

The  corresponding  woodcut  is  in  the  same  direction  and  dated  1579. 
Cf.  Vienna,  No.  112:  B.M.,  f.  173  :  Turkischer  Schauplatz,  No.  101,  where 
she  is  described  as  the  daughter  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  captured  by 
the  Maltese  on  her  voyage  to  Egypt  and  converted  to  Christianity: 
Happcl,  p.  189,  with  a  similar  account.  (Harbeck,  No.  50.) 
Plate  6. 

18.  A  Turkish  soldier  in  a  tall  plumed  helmet,  short  coat  and  knee-length 
robe,  carrying  a  bow  over  his  left  shoulder  and  wearing  a  sword  at  his 
right  side,  seen  from  behind. 

Inscribed:  Sulachen(:). 
Wash.  9x5. 

Nicolas  de  Nicolay  represents  'les  Solaquis'  in  a  similar  costume  and 
helmet  in  Les  quatrc  premiers  livres  des  navigations,  etc.,  Lyons,  1568,  p.  94. 

19.  A  woman  in  long  robes  carrying  a  child  on  her  left  shoulder  and  a  bag 
in  her  right  hand. 

Inscribed:  Ein  Turkische  Magd  trdgt  auf  Ihrcn  Achscln  ein  Kinderlcin. 
Wash.  10  X  6. 

20.  Back  view  of  a  man  in  a  turban  and  long  robe,  gesticulating  with  his 
hands. 

Inscribed:  Turkischcn  Keysar'  Storkhn(c)  Narr  (i.e.  the  Sultan's  jester). 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  9  X  6J. 

21.  Three  dervishes,  wearing  skull  caps,  rings  in  their  ears,  skin  coats  and 
sandals,  with  a  town  in  the  background. 

Inscribed:  So  scin  die  Turkische  Munche. 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  8|  X  6£. 

The  watermark  (of  which  the  lower  half  is  cut  away)  resembles  Briquet, 
Les  Filigrancs,  Paris,  1907,  No.  15748  (dated  1555),  with  the  initials  m  m 
added  at  the  corners  of  the  shield. 

22.  Three  servant  women  wearing  long  loose  coats,  their  heads  hooded 
and  veiled. 

Inscribed:  Ein  amies  wcib  und  zwei  andre  arme  Leibeigene  dienst  Alagdl 
oder  .  .  . 

Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  8|  X  5§. 

The  left-hand  figure  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  woodcut  dated  1582. 
Cf.  B.M.,  f.  174:  Turkischer  Schauplatz,  No.  80:  Happcl,  p.  117. 

23.  A  servant  woman  facing  left,  wearing  a  long  dress  and  a  cylindrical 
headdress  with  a  long  veil  falling  down  behind. 

Inscribed :  Eine  Turkische  arme  Dim  oder  Mag  .  .  .  oder  cine  Leibeigene  die 
einer  Reichen  frauen  dienct,  also  sic  audi  beij  den  Manr(r)  und  Ar abler  gek- 
leidet  in  Ihrcn  habit  gehen. 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  9^  X  5§. 


24.  A  bearded  Turkish  soldier,  hi  a  long  robe  and  turban,  facing  to  the 
front,  his  hands  folded  over  his  stomach,  wearing  a  bow  on  his  left  side 
and  a  quiver  on  his  right. 

Wash.  8J  X  6. 

The  watermark,  which  is  very  indistinct,  resembles  a  prawn,  as  in  No. 

25.  On  the  left  a  soldier  with  a  leopard  skin  over  his  shoulder  holding  a 
mace  in  his  left  hand;  on  the  right  a  man  in  a  long  cloak  with  a  cape. 
Wash.  7^  X  ioj;. 

26.  A  Turk,  in  a  long  cloak  and  turban,  holding  a  mace  in  his  left  hand, 
facing  to  the  right,  his  back  half  turned.  Wash.  7§  X  55. 

27.  A  girl  in  a  fez-shaped  hat,  braided  bodice  and  skirt,  her  hands  folded, 
with  a  garden  and  mountainous  landscape  in  the  background. 
Inscribed :  Turkische  Jung  (raw. 

On  the  right  another  girl  in  a  long  gown,  with  a  veil  attached  to  her  hat 

and  falling  down  her  back  as  far  as  her  knees. 

Inscribed:  Ein  Magdlein  oder  Turkische  Jungfraw.  Wash.  7§  X  1 1| . 

28.  Four  girls  in  long  robes.  Two  have  their  heads  covered  with  long  dec- 
orated shawls,  while  the  other  two  wear  fez-shaped  hats. 


Inscribed:  Turkischcr  Dochterlein,  Magdtlein,  Junkfrawlein  tind  Kinder  .  .  . 
Ein  Turkischcr  Junkfraw,  ein  Magtlein.  Wash.  7!  x  1 1£. 

29.  Two  Christian  prisoners  chained  together  begging  for  alms  to  pay 
their  ransom. 

Inscribed:  A  .  .  .  gefangene  Christen  u  gehn  so  lange  aneinandcr  mil  einer 
Ketten  zusammen geschmidett,  und  betteln  bis  sic  bezahlen  was  sic  schuldig  sind. 
Pen-and-ink.       X  6^. 

30.  A  girl  in  a  long  dress  and  fez-shaped  hat,  with  her  hair  falling  down  her 
back,  holding  a  flower,  facing  right. 

Inscribed:  Turkische  Jungfraw.  Tochterlein  von  8  Jar. 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  q\  X  5. 

31.  A  turbaned  boy,  in  a  knee-length  coat,  holding  an  arrow  in  his  right 
hand. 

Inscribed :  Turkische  Jung  .  .  .  von  8  oder  .  .  . 
Wash.  7$  x  sh  Plate  3. 

GROUP  D:  inscribed  in  an  unknown  hand 

32.  Three  women  kneeling,  two  of  them  playing  the  harp,  while  the  third 
beats  a  tambourine  and  a  fourth  dances. 
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c    Inscribed:  Die  Turkisdien  IVcibcr  schlagen  auffder  Harffen,  Bullen  mid  tant- 
zen  die  Jungen  .  .  .(?). 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  7-  x  8f . 

A  woman  kneeling  and  playing  the  harp,  similar  to  the  one  on  the  left 
I  in  this  drawing,  occurs  in  a  woodcut  dated  1583.  Cf.  Vienna,  No.  2 :  B.M., 
p.  175.  It  is  illustrated  in  E.  Tietze-Conrat,  'A  revival  of  Melchior 
Lorichs',  in  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  6th  series,  Vol.  31,  1947,  p.  82,  Fig.  2. 
Plate  7. 

3.  Three  prostitutes  dancing,  one  naked,  the  other  two  half  clad,  while  in 
the  right  corner  two  musicians  play  on  a  long  pipe  and  a  drum. 
Inscribed:  Tantz  der  Turkischen  Bulerin. 
■     Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  7 \  X  \o\.  Plate  8. 

I  4.  Two  Turkish  women  in  long,  hooded  robes  and  veils,  with  an  indis- 

I    tinct  group  of  figures  behind,  in  a  rocky  landscape. 

J  Inscribed:  Weiber  die  von  der  Media  Mohamets  Grab  kumen. 

[I  Pen-and-ink.  q\  x  91.  Plate  9. 

»U5.  A  Turkish  bride  escorted  to  the  bridegroom's  house  by  two  women, 
I  all  in  long  robes,  hooded  and  veiled. 

1  Inscribed:  Wan  ein  Tnrkische Brant  (r)rin  ist,  so  win  sie.(t).  Braiitigam  nicht 
J  zu  Ross  sondern  zu  Fuss,  nicht  reitendt  sondem  gchendt  heim  oder  zu  Hans 
I  gebracht. 

I    Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  7^  X  9J. 
*GROUP  E:  inscribed  in  an  unknown  hand 

[36.  In  a  room  or  court  in  the  foreground  a  group  of  Turkish  women  sur- 
round and  attend  to  a  woman  seated  on  the  ground,  while  in  a  room  be- 
yond other  women  wash  and  prepare  a  corpse. 
Inscribed:  Wit  die  verstorbenen  .  .  .(?)  und gewaschen  werden. 
Wash.  7}  X  9-  Plate  II. 

37.  A  Turkish  funeral  procession  emerging  from  a  town,  with  four  men 
carrying  a  bier. 

Inscribed:  Wie  die  Todtcn  zu  grabe  getragen  werden  und  die  ndchste  (?) 
frcundinnen  den  leib  nachlauffen  bis  vor  das  Hans  auffdie  Gasse,  und  sdireyen 
bist  sie  den  Todten  nidit  mehr  sehen  'Wohin  tragett  Ihr  meinen  Freundt?  last 
mir  in  da  last  uns  (?)  ihn  da,  Alia  hu.  Alia  Mahomed',  und  dergleidien  mehr, 
dan  ziehen  sie  sdinusslidie  alte  Kleider  an,  Hire  haar  und  beschmieren  das 
Angesidit  mit  Kott  .  .  .  und  rcissen  sidi  mit  ihrc  Xageln  bis  Blut  heraus  gehet. 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  6|  X  9. 

38.  A  band  of  Turkish  women  in  mourning,  with  bowed  and  hooded 
heads,  on  their  way  to  the  burial  ground. 

Inscribed:  Die  Weiber  gehen  hinauss  zum  Grabe,  da  sie  den  Klagen  und 
Wein[en]  .  .  .  und  singen  Klaglieder  und  ein  .  .  .(?)  bist  man  .  .  .(?)  aufs 

Ihre  

Wash.  7g  X  9. 

39.  Turkish  women  seated  on  the  ground  and  mourning  round  a  grave- 
stone while  a  turbaned  man  in  the  foreground  reads  from  a  book.  In  the 
background  the  sun  setting  over  a  town. 

Inscribed:  Klage  der  Turkisdien  Weiber  uber  ihre  Todten. 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  71  X  9f.  Plate  13. 

40.  A  Turkish  bride,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  concealed  from  view  by 
four  curtains  borne  on  poles  by  her  male  attendants,  on  her  way  to  the 
wedding  or  the  groom's  house. 

Inscribed:  Turkisdie  Braut. 

A  similar  subject  is  represented  in  Vecellio,  Degli  habiti  antidii  et  modcrni, 
Venice,  1590,  under  the  title  Sposa  turca;  in  Fabri,  Diversarum  Nationum 
ornatus,  Padua,  1593,  p.  79:  and  in  Pietro  Bertelli,  Diversarum  Nationum 
habitus,  Padua,  1 594,  Plate  80. 
Plate  12. 

41.  A  group  of  Turkish  women  at  prayer,  two  kneeling,  the  others  stand- 
ing, in  a  courtyard  or  mosque. 

Inscribed:  Wie  sich  die  Turkische  Weiber  stellen  .  .  .(?). 
Pen-and-ink.  7 J  X  9j. 

42.  A  group  of  Turkish  women  dining,  seated  on  the  ground,  while  others 
wait  and  look  on. 

Inscribed:  Mahlzeit  der  Turkisdien  Weiber. 
Pen-and-ink  and  wash.  7|  X  8|.  Plate  10. 

PART  II:  THE  COSTUME  DRAWINGS 

43.  Four  servant  girls  from  Saxony  in  the  costume  of  a.d.  400-600.  Three 
of  them  are  dressed  in  plain  long-sleeved  gowns,  while  the  fourth  wears 
an  apron  over  her  sleeveless  dress  and  holds  a  twig  broom.  Heavily 
cross-hatched  background. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1572. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Dienst  Mdgde  in  Sadisen.  Anno  400  .  600  .  et. 
Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  6£.  Plate  14. 

44.  A  group  of  eight  women  in  archaic  dress.  Two  figures  in  the  centre 
wear  long,  clinging,  semi-transparent  robes,  while  the  others  are  in  more 


conventional  gowns  with  long  skirts.  The  background  heavily  cross- 
hatched. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1573. 

Inscribed,  probably  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Lubek.  Pommern,  Dant  .  .  .(?). 
Pen-and-ink.  81  X  12J.  Plate  15. 

45.  A  group  of  eight  women  in  archaic  costume  characterized  by  long,  pen- 
dulous sleeves  with  dagged  edges.  The  background  heavily  cross-hatched. 
Signed  with  monogram  fml. 

The  third  figure  from  the  left  inscribed:  Sadisen.  Pen-and-ink.  8^  X  12J. 

46.  A  group  of  thirteen  young  men  in  fifteenth-century  German  costume 
in  a  landscape  with  trees. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1570. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Alte  deutsdien  Junge  Gcsellen. 

Pen-and-ink.  94  x  13J.  Plate  16. 

47.  A  group  of  women  in  sixteenth-century  Frisian  costume  with  a  view 
of  a  street  in  the  background. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1571. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Friesen.  Pen-and-ink.  9|  X  14. 

48.  A  group  of  nine  women  in  fifteenth-century  German  dress.  The  back- 
ground heavily  cross-hatched. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand :  Vorzeiten  oder  Altte  Pomerisdie,  Dantzigker, 
Kunnigsberger,  Preussenisdie  Dradit  der  Frawen  und  Junglraw.  .  .  .  Four  of 
the  figures  are  lettered  D,  p,  v  and  k  to  correspond. 
Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  12J.  Plate  17. 

49.  A  group  of  ten  women  of  Stralsund  in  sixteenth-century  costume, 
characterized  by  the  very  high  standing  collars  fitted  to  cloak  and  capes. 
Signed  with  monogram  fml. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Stralsiinde.  Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  12J. 

50.  Ten  women  of  Brunswick  in  sixteenth-century  costume  against  a 
cross-hatched  background. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1 571. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Braunsweig.  Pen-and-ink.  9J  X  14^. 

51.  Twelve  women  of  Holstein  in  sixteenth-century  costume.  Signed  with 
monogram  fml  and  dated  L571. 

Pen-and-ink.  9 J  x  13^.  Plate  18. 

52.  Two  women  of  Liibeck  wearing  the  'hoike',  a  sixteenth-century  cloak 
covering  the  head  and  shoulders  and  reaching  to  the  ground. 

Dated  1567. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Liibeck  Fraitlein. 
Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  _sf .  Plate  19. 

53.  Back  view  of  a  woman  of  Alte  Mark  in  sixteenth-century  dress. 
Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1 570. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Alte  Mark.  Pen-and-ink.  9^  x  5 \. 

54.  A  woman  of  Bayonne,  in  a  laced  bodice  and  skirt,  with  a  cloak 
('hoike')  over  her  head  and  shoulders. 

Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1573. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand :  .  .  .  Das  Rock  schwartz  oder  Rott  wie  man  wil, 
dock  mit  eincm  schmal  kleinen  Gebrcm  (?)  von  Samct  oder gestept.  ist  ein  Frawc 
von  Bayona.  And  below:  Der  Mantel  blau,  die  Linien,  damit  der  Mantel 
gestreufft  (?)  sein,  das  (?)  oder  Halstuchlein  weiss,  der  Rock.  .  .  . 

55.  A  nun,  standing  by  a  ruined  tower. 
Signed  with  monogram  fml  and  dated  1569. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Closter  Frauwen,  Abtissin,  Nonnen,  Baguien 
.  .  .  das  untcr  Kleide  weiss,  das  ober  schwartz. 
Pen-and-ink.  8§  X  5J.  Plate  20. 

56.  Two  monks. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand  in  the  left  margin :  das  unter  Kleide  weiss,  das 
ober  und  die  Casel  schwartz;  and  above:  Der  faulle  Hauff,  Rotte(r) . .  .(?). 
Pen-and-ink.  8f  X  6§. 

57.  Four  women  of  Hamburg  in  sixteenth-century  dress. 
Signed  with  monogram  fml. 

Inscribed  in  Lorichs's  hand:  Hamburg.  Pen-and-ink.  8|  X  7. 

PART  III 

58.  The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  Moses  leads  the  Israelites  along  the  left 
shore,  while  in  the  centre  the  Egyptian  cavalry,  in  the  act  of  crossing,  is 
overwhelmed  by  enormous  waves. 

Inscribed  in  ink:  1546.  Exodi  xiii.  CA. 

Pen-and-ink  and  wash  heightened  with  white  on  red-tinted  paper. 
8^  X  I2|. 

This  drawing,  which  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  preceding 
series,  may  be  ascribed  to  Lorichs  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  style 
to  one  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Dyce  Collection,  No.  366), 
which  is  signed  with  the  usual  monogram  and  dated  1554.  If  the  date  is 
genuine,  Lorichs  was  about  nineteen  at  the  time  and  this  drawing  is 
therefore  one  of  his  earliest  known  works. 
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Ivories  from  the  Maye 


THE  main  building  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  Public  Museums 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  the  air-raids  of  May,  1941. 
Whilst  the  important  collections  were  saved  they  are  still  home- 
less, and  so  are  available  neither  to  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  nor 
to  students  and  visitors  generally.  With  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
J.  H.Iliffe,  Director  of  the  Liverpool  Museums,  and  of  the  City 
Corporation,  the  authorities  of  the  Department  of  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  are  now  showing  fifty- 
two  of  the  renowned  Liverpool  Collection  of  Ivory  Carvings. 
Formed  by  Joseph  Mayer  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  in- 
corporates the  magnificent  assemblage  of  early  ivories  brought 
together  by  Baron  Fejcrrary,  the  Hungarian  connoisseur.  His- 
torically, the  Mayer  Collection  is  a  representative  one  and  in- 
cludes ivories  of  all  the  important  periods  and  schools  from 
Greek  and  Etruscan  examples  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century  a.d.  Its  special  strength  lies  in  the  impor- 
tant Early  Christian  section,  which  includes  not  only  the  famous 
Asclepius  and  Hygieia  diptych  off.  a.d.  400,  but  also  both  panels 
of  the  sixth-century  Clementinus  diptych  and  a  magnificent  left 
leaf  of  a  diptych  showing  an  elk-fight  in  progress  in  an  arena. 
The  Liverpool  Collection  is  comparable  in  England  with  the 
Maskcll  Collection  (British  Museum)  and  the  Webb  and  Salting 
Collections  (V.  &  A.  Museum)  and  is  the  equal  of  the  great  col- 
lections in  Berlin  and  Milan.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the  unique 
riches  of  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  in  Paris. 
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ollection 


I.  Diptych,  each  leaf  74  47  in., 
French,  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  An  example  of  the  more 
complex,  more  nervous,  style  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  2.  Pax, 
height  6  5  in.,  German,  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. 3.  Statuette;  Virgin  and  Child, 
height  61  in.,  French,  middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  4.  Panel  from  a 
Book  Cover,  6  3  4  3  in.,  Carolingian, 
Ninth  Century.  5.  Left  leaf  of  a  Diptych 
(elk-fight),  115  ■  4  6  in.,  Rome,  early 
Fifth  Century.  The  diptych  was  prob- 
ably given  by  the  three  Viri  consulares, 
seen  in  the  top  third,  to  celebrate  with 
games  their  accession  to  an  important 
office.  The  leaf  should  be  compared 
with  a  panel  at  Brescia,  which  shows 
a  chariot  race  in  a  similar  composition, 
but  in  a  somewhat  later  style.  6.  Mir- 
ror Case,  French,  first  half  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  7.  Central  panel  of  a 
Triptych,  48  25  in.,  English,  late 
Thirteenth  Century.  8.  Diptych,  each 
leaf  3  5  <  21  in.,  French(?),  second 
half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 


Jost  Burgi's 

Pupils  and  Followers 


RENAISSANCE  tabic  clocks  appeal  to  art  lovers  who  meet 
w  them  in  museums  and  sometimes  in  private  collections. 
The  round  or  square  boxes  and  the  architectural  clock  towers, 
replicas  of  their  bigger  counterparts  on  town  halls  or  churches,  do,' 
of  course,  provoke  interest  because  of  the  metal  techniques  applied  : 
the  engraving  and  chiselling  very  often  reach  a  high  artistic  level. 
Another  attraction  emanates  from  the  more  or  less  mysterious 
time  indications.  The  smaller  and  simpler  specimens  do  not  have 
many  dials,  and  with  a  little  effort  one  can  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  them.  Yet  the  purpose  of  three  or  four  concentric  chapter 
rings,  or  of  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals  on  the  one  dial,  is 
puzzling.  One  is  also  astonished  at  the  frequent  use,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  of  24-hour  calibrations. 

But  what  of  those  big  and  elaborate  Renaissance  clocks  with 
an  abundance  of  chapter  rings  and  dials,  of  moving  plates,  plain 
and  perforated,  of  moving  rings  and  hands,  and,  most  perturbing 
of  all,  of  calibrations  without  any  relation  to  12,  24  or  7,  which 
are  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  usual  periods  of  time?  It  is 
these  copious  indications  winch,  in  the  end,  repel  nearly  every 
amateur  horologist  and  create  a  sense  of  resignation  towards  any 
further  attempt  at  solving  the  underlying  secrets. 

However,  it  is  just  these  elaborate  clocks  which  revive  for  us 
the  most  interesting  period  of  scientific  history.  They  supply  a 
vivid  testimony  of  the  desire  of  Renaissance  man  to  understand 
and  visualize  the  progress  science  had  achieved  in  his  day;  and 
when  one  is  conversant  with  the  method  of  demonstration,  they 
convey  a  convincing  impression  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  uni- 
verse. For  example,  they  show  how  the  various  subdivisions 
which  man  utilizes  are  correlated  with  the  motions  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  Nowadays  we  take  for  granted  the  subdivision  of 
time  into  months,  weeks  and  days,  in  the  same  way  as  we  accept 
the  existence  of  hours,  minutes  and  seconds,  because  the  news- 
papers tell  us  daily  what  the  date  is,  and  the  wage  packet  at  the 
end  of  the  week  or  month  shows  what  period  is  over.  And  in  an 
equally  effective  way,  the  radio  or  robot  telephone  furnishes  us 
with  the  precise  time. 

The  complicated  Renaissance  clocks,  however,  remind  us  that 
four  hundred  years  ago  very  little  information  on  the  subject  of 
time  was  publicly  available.  People  in  need  of  time  (their  number 
increased  with  the  growing  complication  of  social  life)  had  to 
calculate  it  for  themselves.  The  first  thing  was  astronomical  ob- 
servation; and  quite  extensive  calculations  were  needed  to  co- 
ordinate such  data  with  the  accepted  calendar  system.  Here  our 
astronomical  clocks  came  in.  Like  calculating  machines,  they 
enabled  one  to  forecast  the  date  of  movable  feasts  and  even  of 
eclipses. 

We,  today,  leave  these  problems  to  professional  astronomers, 
who  set  out  the  calendar  and  decide  what  is  accurate  time;  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  indications  on  Re- 
naissance clocks.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  for  its 
own  sake;  and  the  study  of  Renaissance  clocks  invariablv  leads  to 
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astronomy  and  the  history  of  human  progress  in  science  in  general 
One  feature  common  to  Renaissance  clocks  is  the  representation 
of  time  throughout  the  year  by  reference  to  the  motion  of  the 
sun  along  the  ecliptic.  Sunrise,  day  length  and  age  of  the  moon 
were  also  shown  often;  these  and  the  calendar  dials  indicating  the 
dates  of  the  movable  feasts  were  required  by  the  rules  for  the  lay- 
out of  the  apprentice's  'proof-piece'.  Planetary  indications  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  Regiomontanus,  Peuerbach  and  Apianus  are 
eventually  to  be  found  too. 

Some  horologists  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Renaissance 
clockmakers  excelled  only  in  mechanical  oddities  and  expensive 
decoration.  Yet  the  complicated  astronomical  clock  was  made 
m  the  first  place,  to  fulfil  a  public  demand:  and,  furthermore' 
close  investigation  of  the  details  will  always  reveal  astonishing 
mechanical  thought.  Moreover,  the  work  of  Jost  Burgi 1  supplies 
compelling  evidence  that  Renaissance  horology  conscientiously 
strove  towards  exact  horological  targets.  Burgi's  clocks  incor- 
porate such  new  features  as  the  'parallel  verge  arbor  displacement 
for  engagement  control  of  the  pallets';  new  weight  or  spring 
remontoirs'  for  driving-power  constancy;  the  display  (probably 
for  the  first  time  in  history)  of  three  separated  dials  for  hours 
minutes  and  seconds ;  and  especially  the  'cross-beat'  time  standard' 


All  these  innovations,  for  which  Burgi  was  responsible,  opened 
a  fascinating  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  horology. 

The  appeal  of  old  clocks  therefore  resolves  itself  into  three 
aspects:  one,  mechanical  or  scientific;  two,  artistic;  three 
symbolic.  Burgi  made  good  use  of  all  these  aspects  and  his  clocks 
demonstrate  that  he  was  remarkable  both  as  an  artist  and  as 
a  mechanician.  His  clocks  are  milestones  in  the  progress  of 
horology,  and  as  such  they  rank  considerably  higher  than  clocks 
which  follow  a  mere  scheduled  pattern.  Also,  his  cases  are  as  un- 
usual as  the  movements  themselves.  Although  some  of  them  to  a 
certain  extent  follow  the  conventional  design,  they  have,  wher- 
ever possible,  revolutionary  shapes,  making  fascinating'  use  of 
rock-crystal  and  ebony.2 

Burgi,  however,  was  not  the  first  horologist  with  an  all-round 
talent.  In  the  Renaissance  period  specialization  was  not  yet  con- 
suming the  efforts  of  men  of  inventive  genius ;  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  Burgi  was  preceded  by  several  re- 
markable horologists  like  Juanelo  in  Spain  at  Charles  V's  Court, 
Habrecht  in  Strasburg,  Bienvitz-Apianus  and  Diebold  in  Cassel.' 

Burgi's  clocks  must  have  impressed  clockmakers  up  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pendulum  during  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury; for,  while  making  research  into  the  museums  of  Vienna 
Cassel  and  Munich,  I  found  several  clocks  with  typical  Burgi 
features.  One  is  surprised,  first  of  all,  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  external  appearance  compared  with  the  orthodox  boxes 

DccembeTiii95n3TimCkCCP1"g  "  pre"Hu^ens  Era>'  The  Horological  Journal, 
2  'Jost  Burgi's  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  clock  exterior'  (in  German) 
Jaiirbuch  des  Werner  Kunsthistorisches  Museums,  1955. 
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5.  Mirror  (ostensory) 
clock,  by  Nikolaus 
Plank,  Augsburg,  be- 
ginning of  Seventeenth 
Century.  Over-all  height, 
32J  in.,  outer  dial  diam- 
eter, 9j  in.  Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches  Mu- 
seum. 6.  Upright  mirror, 
damascened  steel.  Italian, 
c.  1550.  Over-all  height 
about  3  in.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  7.  Rear 
view  of  No.  5;  auxiliary 
dials,  windings,  squares 
and  cross-beat  arms. 
Length,  6}  in. 
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Jkhd  towers  generally  connected  with  the  Renaissance.  It  is  hard 
Mb  believe  that  this  is  due  to  any  parallelism  of  ideas  in  the  minds 
Hf  other  clockmakers.  It  seems  justifiable  to  call  all  these  clock- 
Rakers  pupils  ot  Burgi,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  di- 
Ipctly  influenced  or  had  merely  heard  of  Burgi's  ideas. 
II  We  know  very  little  of  these  men  and  we  know  practically 
llothing  about  Burgi's  relation  with  them.  No  doubt  he  always 
Had  journeymen  who  were  permanently  at  his  disposal.  Kepler 
|lames  one,  Heinrich  Stoll(e)  from  Lemgo,  and  Burgi's  biog- 
rapher, A.V.Drach,3  mentions  Jost  Heer  from  Cassel  and  Hans 
Ibichter.  Furthermore,  the  unpublished  notes  of  Dr.  Hoefer  of 
/ienna  add  the  names  of  Oswald  Miller  of  Prague  and  Michael 
meeberger,  also  ot  Prague. 

However,  a  much  larger  number  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
nen  must  have  passed  through  Burgi's  workshops  in  Cassel  and 
■Iradschin  during  the  long  period  of  his  activity,  from  1579  until 
1632.  But  none  of  the  work  of  even  the  few  men  of  whom  we 
oiow  the  names  has  been  preserved,  except  a  fine  little  travelling 
clock  by  Sneeberger,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Yet  there  are  other  names  (some  of  them  belonging  to  well- 
known  craftsmen)  which  we  meet  when  we  examine  clocks 
with  Burgi  features.  The  earliest  is  the  book-clock  by  Hans 
Kiening  (No.  1).  Kiening  was  descended  from  a  well-known 
family  ot  scholars,  whose  home  was  in  Fuessen,  Bavaria,  the  best 
known  of  them  being  Joh.  Picinianus  Maximilian.  The  maker  of 
this  book-clock  may  be  his  son  or  grandson.  In  the  Kunsthis- 
torisches  Museum,  Vienna,  is  a  large  astronomical  clock  bv  the 
same  craftsman  in  a  painted  wooden  case.  Both  the  German  and 
the  Latin  versions  of  the  name  are  inscribed,  the  former  on  the 
movement,  the  latter  on  the  case  with  the  addition  of  'Pictor'. 
The  exterior  of  the  illustrated  book-clock  is  amazingly  austere; 
but  austerity  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  work  of  leading 
clockmakers  of  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Ccnturv. 

The  indications  on  the  dial  are  straightforward  and  legibility  is 
perfect.  There  are  three  concentric  chapter  rings  with  two  hands ; 
the  outer  ring,  with  the  Roman  numerals  I  to  IV,  serves  for  the 
quarter-hour  reading,  the  subdivisions  mark  five-minute  in- 
tervals. The  middle  ring,  with  a  calibration  I  to  XII  twice,  gives 
the  hour,  while  the  inner  ring,  with  Arabic  numerals  1  to  24, 
indicates  day  and  night,  together  with  sunset  and  sunrise  by 
varying  the  width  of  the  bright  and  the  dark  sectors  in  the  centre 
part.  Another  similar  book-clock,  but  much  richer  in  its  exterior, 
by  the  same  H.  Kiening,  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

Burgi's  influence  is  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  balance 
which  permits  displacement  of  the  verge  arbor  parallel  to  itself, 
thus  varying  the  amount  of  the  engagement  of  the  pallets,  a  feature 
Burgi  had  used  in  the  square  table-clock  of  Cassel.  No.  2  shows 
the  part  removed  from  the  clockwork.  It  forms  a  well-designed 
unit,  which  is  automatically  operated  from  the  mainspring  by 
means  of  a  cam.  It  makes  the  arc  of  the  oscillation  shorter  when 
the  pull  of  the  mainspring  drops,  and  it  maintains  an  equal  dura- 
tion of  each  oscillation  and  thus  renders  the  same  service  as  a 
fusee. 

The  next  clock  is  the  little  travelling  clock  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  with  the  garnet-set  gold  enamel  and  rock-crystal  case 
shown  in  No.  3.  Only  a  colour  reproduction  could  convey  the 
splendour  which  this  little  gem  emanates  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
enamel  design.  The  use  of  a  two-level  movement  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  revolving  moon  inserted  in  the  main  hand  on  top  of 
ihe  dial  (No.  4)  is  proof  of  the  closest  relationship  of  its  producer 
with  Burgi.  The  mechanical  inter-connexion  of  the  moon  with 

'  'Jost  Burgi,  Chamber  clockmaker  to  Rudolph  II  (Kammeruhrmacher  Kaiser 
Rudolph  H),'  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen  S<vnmhingm  des  Allerhochsten  Kaiser- 
tauses,  XV,  Tempsky,  Wien  1894. 


the  movement  by  a  rectangular  transmission  from  the  centre 
shaft  is,  in  fact,  a  mechanical  marvel  for  the  period. 

No.  5  is  a  front  view  of  the  famous  ostensory  clock  by  Niko- 
laus  Plank  of  Augsburg,  considered  by  art  experts  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Renaissance  metahvork.  It  is  representative 
of  the  type  of  clock  which  in  German  catalogues  usually  figures 
under  the  name  of  Motistranzuhr.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
the  days  when  it  was  made,  it  was  considered  to  be  at  all  like  an 
ostensory.  Rather  does  it  resemble  one  of  the  contemporary  up- 
right or  table  mirrors  which  were  then  fashionable  and  which 
are  beautitully  represented  by  the  fine  example  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (No.  6).  Hence,  'Mirror  Clock'  appears  a 
much  more  appropriate  name,  particularly  since  the  inventory- 4 
of  Charles  V,  taken  at  his  death  in  San  Just,  mentions  a  clock  'in 
shape  of  a  mirror'.  The  over-all  view  shown  in  No.  5  gives  a  good 
impression  of  the  pertect  proportions  of  the  layout  and  the  mar- 
vellous display  of  repousse  and  engraving  which,  in  spite  of  its 
abundance,  never  overwhelms  the  main  architectural  and  instru- 
mental purpose. 

The  front  of  the  centre  part  contains  the  conventional  astro- 
nomical indications  of  the  commercial  high-class  clocks.  There 
is  a  mechanical  astrolabe  with  a  hand  for  the  dragon's  head  and 
tail  underneath,  indicating  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  and,  bx 
coincidence  with  the  hands  for  sun  and  moon  motion  above,  the 
occurrence  of  eclipses.  The  hand  for  the  sun  moves  in  twenty- 
four  hours  round  the  full  circle,  indicating  the  hours  of  the  day; 
the  ring  sectors  between  astrolabe  and  24-hour  chapter  ring 
measure  day  and  night  and  sunrise  and  sunset;  the  top  hand  in 
blued  steel  is  a  minute  hand,  although  the  calibration  ot  the  small 
chamfered  ring  is  only  5  minutes.  Finally,  there  is  the  revolving 
calendar  ring  encircling  all  the  other  systems.  Although  the 
indications  do  not  exceed  the  conventional  ones  except  for  the 
minute  hand,  the  concentric  arrangement  on  one  side  is  of 
enormous  complication  compared  with  the  usual  distribution  on 
the  two  main  faces. 

When  we  look  at  the  back  of  the  movement,  illustrated  in  No. 
7,  the  reason  why  this  clock  is  discussed  here  becomes  clear.  It 
has  a  splendid,  long-levered  cross-beat  time  standard  as  invented 
and  practised  by  Burgi.  with  gently  floating  'bovs'  at  the  tips  of 
the  levers.  It  is  placed  in  an  entourage  of  five  auxiliary  dials, 
made  of  silver,  with  fine  engravings  and  brilliantlv  coloured 
enamel  inlays.  These  dials,  the  respective  setting  levers,  winding 
squares  and  the  tme  pierced  intermediate  parts  form  a  fascinating 
piece  of  1600  switchboard  work. 

A  very  unusual,  almost  revolutionary  clock  is  No.  8,  bv  Hannss 
Buschman,  who  was  of  the  famous  Augsburgian  family  of 
craftsmen.  This  clock  consists  ot  an  ebony  case  with  magnificent 
silver  mounts  and  a  monumental  superstructure  of  Christ  de- 
livering mankind  from  the  spectre  ot  death  which  is  enclosed  in 
rock-crvstal. 

The  clock  itself  is  a  striking  novelty -a  well-proportioned,  fine 
bracket  clock  of  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  dial 
neatly  matches  the  proportions  of  the  case.  The  hour  ring  domin- 
ates the  face  by  its  colour  and  size;  the  smaller  ring  round  it 
shows  the  quarters  with  Roman  numerals  I  to  IV;  while  the 
five-minute  intervals  are  marked  with  Arabic  numerals.  The 
centre  indicates  the  age  of  the  moon  and  its  phases.  It  is  worth 
while  noting  the  minor  emphasis  expressed  by  the  moon  indica- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  daily  hours,  so  that  the  moon  system 
does  not  detract  from  reading  the  hours.  In  this  way  the  centre 

4  The  inventory  of  Charles  V's  personal  suite  still  exists  in  the  State  Archives  of 
Spain.  It  is  rather  inaccessible,  yet  Bassermann-Jordan  has  given  a  survey  of  its 
contents  in  his  study:  'Juando*  the  last  clockmaker  to  Charles  V,*  published  in 
Alte  Uiiren  und  ihre  Meister,  W.  Diebener  GMBH,  Leipzig,  1926. 
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face  of  the  clock  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  design. 
In  order  to  match  the  high  standard  of  the  exterior,  a  cross-beat 
controls  the  movement,  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  back-plate 
(No.  9). 

Another  cross-beat  clock  which  is  unique  is  shown  in  No.  10. 
It  is  a  miniature  clock,  made  about  1630,  by  Franciscus  Schwartz 
of  Brussels.  The  shape  of  the  tooth  wheels  and  the  peculiar  vase- 
like  balusters,  combined  with  gilt  brass  and  lathe-turned  steel 
centres,  point  towards  a  close  contact  of  its  maker  with  Burgi. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  about  Schwartz.  A  search  in 
Brussels  yielded  no  results  and  his  name  has  not  been  found  in 
the  archives. 

The  design  is  architectural  and  one  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
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8.  Symbolic  clock  by  Hannss  Buschman,  Augsburg,  1624.  Ivory 
skeleton  by  Christoph  Angermeyer  (c.  1632)  under  rock-crystal 
cover.  Clock  housing  ebony,  silver  mounted,  over-all  height  30  in., 
dial  diameter,  4  in.  Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum.  9.  Back- 
plate  of  No.  8.  Cross-beat  arms  with  upright  'boys'  in  centre. 
Length,  3^  in.  10.  Miniature  archway  clock  by  Franciscus  Schwartz, 
Bruxelles,  1630.  Over-all  height,  ~]\  in.  Photograph,  C.Clutton. 
11.  Details  of  No.  10:  (a)  Side  view;  (b)  Back:  W,  winding  square; 
S,  spring-setting  square;  R,  spring-tension  release  lever;  T,  spring- 
tension  indication.  Photograph,  A.Lloyd.  12.  Wall  clock,  anony- 
mous. Over-all  height,  about  15  in.,  outer  dial  diameter,  about  7 
in.  Danish  National  Museet,  Copenhagen. 


a  model  of  an  Italian  or  Spanish  palace  or  church  archway. 
Clocks  supported  by  colonnades  of  pillars  are  a  very  familiar 
design  from  about  1750  to  1840  in  France  and  in  Austria.  The 
pleasant  Viennese  clocks  with  white  alabaster  pillars  are  a  well- 
known  feature  of  the  'Old  Vienna'  (Biedcrmeicr)  interiors.  Yet, 
no  archway  clock  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  has  ever  been 
noted  anywhere,  although  the  above-mentioned  inventory  of 
Charles  V  records  a  clock  in  the  Emperor's  possession  called  'The 
Archway'.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  what  the  treasures 
of  St.  Just  were  like,  since  the  palace  and  its  contents  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1809. 

The  illustration  conveys  a  good  impression  of  the  structure, 
which  consists  partly  of  plain  and  engraved  water-gilt  brass, 
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partly  of  blued  steel  and  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  Provision  of  the 
minute  hand  must  have  been  a  particular  pride  of  the  maker. 
This  is  expressed  by  placing  the  intermediate  tooth  wheel  be- 
tween the  minute  and  hour  hands  in  front  of  centre  risalith  and 
by  decorating  it  with  an  ornamental  engraving.  The  clock  is 
wound  from  the  back  as  marked  in  No.  lib:  there  is  also  a 
method  of  setting  the  speed  of  operation,  since  the  cross-beat 
levers  are  not  adjustable.  For  this  purpose  one  introduces  the 
winding  key  in  the  hollow  square  'S'  of  the  mainspring  arbor. 
Above  is  a  heart-shaped  aperture  'T'  to  check  the  actual  setting 
by  means  of  numerals  punched  into  the  rackwheel  side.  With  a 
strong  spring  bias  the  clock  goes  fast,  and  vice  versa.  Further- 
more, there  is  at  the  right  a  release  lever  'R',  to  loosen  the 
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mainspring  tension.  The  side  view,  No.  na,  shows  the  display 
of  the  trains  and,  between  the  two  front  pillars,  one  notices 
the  onion-shaped  top  of  the  bracket  which  supports  the  lever 
arrangement  to  prevent  the  overwinding  of  the  chain. 

No.  12  shows  a  cross-beat  clock  of  1643  which  is  weight 
driven  and  was  probably  fixed  to  the  wall.  It  is  an  interesting 
piece  with  a  rather  complex  mechanism.5  In  spite  of  some  incom- 
pleteness, it  has  been  included  because  of  its  unique  architectural 
features,  which  anticipate  in  proportion  and  design  the  early- 
eightcenth-century  bracket  clocks.  Yet  the  case  is  of  plain  metal, 
and  the  ornamental  details,  e.g.  the  waved  mouldings,  leave  no 
doubt  about  its  early  origin.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  maker's  name.  The  inscription  visible  at  the  bottom  merely 
reads:  Nova  Inventio  Horologii  primi  Mobilis  et  Luminarium  amuli 
Anno  saint  is  1643. 

There  are  figural  engravings  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
front  plate  of  very  fine  workmanship,  which  remind  one  of  the 
front  arrangement  of  Burgi's  observation  clock  I  in  Casscl.  The 
narrow  chapter  ring  and  the  shape  of  the  hand  point  in  the  same 
direction,  although  the  shortness  of  the  latter  leaves  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  original.  The  plain  wide  space  within  the 
chapter  ring,  however,  appears  to  be  original,  because  of  the  even 
fish-skin  pattern  punched  on  to  it.  Unfortunately,  the  escutcheon, 
which  was  at  the  top,  and  which  bore  a  cipher  or  crest,  has  been 
lost.  All  these  defects  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  reconstruct 
the  clock's  history.  It  is  probably  of  German  origin  of  the 
Habrecht  School,  and  is  in  the  Danish  National  Musect, 
Copenhagen. 

No.  1 3  shows  rear  and  front  of  a  Radcloff  clock,  the  study 

6  Detailed  description  in:  'Early  clocks  in  Denmark',  Horological  Journal, 
February,  1955. 


of  which  gave  the  final  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  cross-beaJI 
theory  when  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Vienna  rockJ 
crystal  clock  investigation,  in  spite  of  its  later  hairspring  addi-| 
tion.  This  Radcloff  clock  has  its  original,  unchanged  cross-beaq 
system.  It  still  operates  without  hairspring,  end-stop  bristles  or 
bolts,  and  it  has  the  unique  driving  system  operated  by  a  brass 
ball  running  down  a  spiral  guide  and  turning  a  surrounding  cage 
formed  by  steel  rods.  This  arrangement  drastically  expressed  thel 
intention  of  the  cross-beat  maker  to  maintain  the  driving  power 
as  constant  as  possible. 

Only  the  exterior  of  this  clock  is  here  shown  in  order  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  Radcloff  as  an 
artist.  The  clock  reminds  one  of  the  impressive  towers  con- 
nected to  Baltic  cathedrals  or  town  halls.  We  have  a  sturdy 
bottom  building,  like  a  mediaeval  belfry,  in  front  of  us,  its  top 
being  adorned  with  pinnacle,  galleries  and  canopies  which  reveal 
the  beauty  of  the  art  of  the  Baltic  coast.  A  beautiful  engraving 
covers  every  metallic  surface,  even  that  of  the  vases.  The  two 
photos  convey  only  a  faint  impression  of  the  suggestive  power 
of  the  land  and  sea  battles  above  and  below  the  dial.  Further- 
more, the  drum  on  top  of  the  square  body  is  covered  with  a 
unique  composition  of  flowers,  fruits,  animals  and  human  figures. 
A  detailed  description,  however,  would  exceed  the  limit  of  this 
general  survey  of  Burgi's  pupils  and  followers,  and  is  reserved 
for  a  monograph  on  the  work  of  Radcloff,  who,  besides  being  a 
remarkable  clockmaker,  was  a  most  fascinating  artist.6 

The  latest  clock  with  a  cross-beat  to  be  found  is  shown  in  No. 
14.  It  is  a  monumental  and  very  precious  piece  with  a  tortoise- 
shell  veneered  case  and  heavy  silver  repousse  mounts.  All  four 
sides  show  different  indications  and  they  more  or  less  include 
everything  which  a  first-class  clockmaker  could  then  do.  On  the 
top  is  a  pavilion  which  contains  a  spiral  track,  down  which  a  ball 
runs  when  it  is  released.  Is  this  a  miscarried  attempt  to  imitate 
Radcloff 's  spiral  drive?  Finally,  on  the  top  of  the  pavilion  is  an 
armillary  sphere. 

The  maker  of  this  complicated  and  involved  clock  was  Johann 
Georg  Mayr,  of  Munich,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  extraordin- 
ary craftsman.  He  is  representative  of  his  time,  which  bears  every 
sign  of  an  epigonic  period.  Originality  seems  exhausted,  and  per- 
fection is  believed  to  consist  in  completeness.  Everything  one 
could  think  of  about  horological  and  astronomical  indications  in 
those  days  and  whatever  one  had  hitherto  developed  on  the  me- 
chanical side  (up  to  the  most  respected  cross-beat)  had  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  same  manner  as  external  decoration,  no  matter 
how  rare  and  expensive  it  was. 

No.  1 5  shows  the  cross-beat  fixed  on  to  a  superbly  engraved 
plate.  This  new  feature,  of  engraving  such  large  surfaces  with  an 
ornamental  floral  design,  is  much  the  same  as  the  use,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later,  of  engraving  on  the  back-plates  of  English 
clocks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tins  design  is  not  Mayr's  invention. 
He  must  have  taken  it  from  one  of  the  ornamental  books  (mainly 
by  Dutch  artists)  produced  and  distributed  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  which  contained  a  large  number  of  ornaments 
and  designs  for  metal  decoration. 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  back-plate  (shown  in  No.  15) 
is  the  two  hands  for  hours  and  minutes  which  indicate  on  chapter 
rings  engraved  into  a  glass  plate  inserted  in  the  respective  door 
frames.  This  permitted  one  to  compare  the  actual  striking  situa- 
tion shown  on  the  two  auxiliary  dials,  and  to  reset  the  striking 
comfortably  without  moving  round  the  clock  to  look  at  the  dial. 

G  Radcloff  became  clockmaker  to  the  Duke  Fricdrich  III  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gottorf  in  1651.  His  predecessor  was  a  Heinz  Harbrecht.  In  1666  Radeloff  became 
a  master  blacksmith  in  Schlcswig.  Dr.  Schlec,  a  Director  of  the  Thaulow  Museum 
in  Gottorf,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  biographical  details,  has  reason  to 
believe  that  Radcloff  came  from  the  south,  perhaps  Saxony. 
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The  masses  of  the  cross-beat  are  tulip-shaped  and  are  painted  with 
cherub  heads.  The  seconds  hand  on  the  dial  on  the  right-hand 
side  and  on  the  level  of  the  name  engraving  is  also  a  very  rare 
feature.  The  movement  has  been  later  converted  to  a  pendulum, 
with  cycloidal  cheeks  as  is  noticeable  on  the  top  of  No.  15.  For- 
tunately the  interesting  cross-beat  arms  have  been  left,  although 
many  of  the  mechanical  parts  are  now  missing. 

The  series  of  eight  clocks  here  displayed  constitute  all  that  is  at 
present  known  of  the  work  of  Burgi's  followers.  There  are  prob- 
ably more  in  existence.  Unfortunately,  no  information  is  avail- 
able about  the  clocks  of  the  Dresden  Collection.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  relatively  small  number  shown  here  are  of  high  impor- 
tance because  every  one  is  so  different  from  the  conventional 
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14.  Monumental  clock  by  J.  G.Mayr,  Munich,  1660.  Over-all  height, 
about  39  in.,  dial  plate,  about  9  in.  Munich,  Bayrisches  National- 
museum.  15.  Rear  view  of  No.  14.  Indication  of  main  hands  in 
centre  happened  on  glass  plate  above,  cross-beat  arms  underneath. 

designs.  Besides  being  so  unusual  for  their  period,  the  many  new 
features,  whether  of  small  or  of  major  importance,  nearly  all  re- 
appear in  some  way  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  or  in 
the  course  of  the  Eighteenth.  One  is  compelled  to  think  that  the 
stormy  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  must  have  been 
overflowing  with  new  and  not  wholly  understood  ideas.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  features  applied  in  an  isolated  case  re- 
appear 111  a  purified  and  matured  form  a  few  decades  later  and 
how,  in  particular,  English  clockmakcrs  derived  inspiration 
from  these  sources.  The  clockmakcrs  of  Central  Europe  did  not 
then  have  the  stamina,  after  the  trials  of  thirty  years  of  war  ex- 
haustion, to  do  the  same.  The  English  craftsmen  had  the  strength 
to  moderate  and  subordinate  decoration  to  the  essential  purposes 
of  the  mechanism,  which  they  so  much  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pendulum,  the  importance  of  which  the  English 
sensed  better  than  any  other  European  nation.  Considered  in  this 
light,  English  clockmaking  does  not  appear  as  an  entirely  new 
creation,  but  as  a  consequent  perfecting  and  continuation  of  the 
European  tradition. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  the 
Museums  which  possess  the  clocks  he  has  described.  In  particular  he  wishes  to 
thank  Dr.E.Schusselka  (Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna),  Mr.  H.Stiesdal  of 
the  Danish  National  Musect,  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Steingraber  (Bayrisches  National- 
museum),  who  made  it  possible  to  inspect  the  clocks,  and  Mr.R.W.Symonds 
for  reading  through  the  manuscript  and  making  suggestions. 
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A  Piece  of  Arnhem  Faienc 


IT  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  purchase  of  a  work  of  art 
the  acquisition  turns  out  to  be  more  important  than  one  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  This  was  the  case  when  the  Boymans  Museum 
acquired  a  fine  piece  of  earthenware  in  1946,  as  an  example  of 
eighteenth-century  European  faience.  The  object  in  question  is 
an  unmarked  oval  tureen  of  which  the  legs  as  well  as  the  handles 
are  formed  by  branches  and  leaves;  the  surface  has  been  carefully 
painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers  on  a  white  ground ;  the  top  of 
the  cover  is  formed  by  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  leaf,  attached  to 
a  branch  (No.  1). 

Besides  other  qualities,  such  as  the  way  of  painting  and  the 
kind  of  glaze,  the  exceptional  form  has  helped  us  to  identify 
this  piece.  Neither  a  visit  to  three  of  the  most  important  mu- 
seums in  Switzerland  and  to  the  museum  in  Strasburg,  nor  the 
opinion  of  the  most  competent  experts  on  this  subject -Mr. 
Haug  in  Strasburg,  Dr.  Ducret  in  Zurich  and  Professor  Dr. 
Konrad  Hiiseler,  formerly  from  Hamburg  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Stockholm  for  the  Scandinavian  faience  (especially 
RSrstrand  and  Marieberg)-gave  us  the  solution.  Only  a  casual 
visit  to  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Arnhem  (now  rebuilt  after  the 
war  years),  in  the  ceramics  department  of  which  are  two  similar 
tureens,  and  another  visit,  shortly  afterwards,  to  the  Royal 
Musum  of  Art  and  History  in  Brussels,  where  we  also  found 
a  similar  tureen  (Inv.  No.  EV.777  A.B.)  in  the  ceramics  de- 
partment (No.  2),  though  without  any  decoration,  were  a  help 
to  us. 

It  did  not  seem  impossible  that  all  four  tureens  were  made  in 
the  Arnhem  factory  (1760-73).  In  both  Museums  one  finds  the 
most  important  collections  of  Arnhem  faience:  in  Brussels  the 
Evenepoel  Collection  and  in  Arnhem  the  Van  Vcrschucr  Collec- 
tion. The  latter  has  been  enriched  with  many  fine  pieces  since  the 
war,  among  which  arc  manufactures  related  to  this  kind  of 
faience.  In  1952,  at  the  exhibition  in  the  Arnhem  Museum,  'Two 


Centuries  of  Art  in  and  around  Arnhem',  an  important  section 
was  reserved  for  this  Arnhem  manufacture  from  private  and 
public  collections  in  Holland  and  abroad. 

Comparing  our  tureen  with  another  item  from  the  Arnhem 
Museum  (Inv.  G.M.  No.  5006,  Cat.,  1952,  No.  96),  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  certain  and  also  because  of  the  mark  in  violet 
with  a  cock  turned  to  the  left  (Nos.  5  and  6),  we  came  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  glaze  of  both  the  objects  is  of  the  same  colour  and 
thickness ; 

(2)  the  olive-green  colour  of  the  artichoke  with  leaves, 
decorating  the  cover  of  the  Arnhem  object  and  which  serves 
as  a  handle,  is  completely  identical  with  that  of  the  leaves  of 
our  tureen:  the  blue  underglaze  is  quite  the  same; 

(3)  the  colours  of  the  flower  decoration,  the  form  of  the 
contours,  the  design  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  similar  on  both. 
The  purple  of  some  flowers  has  been  used  only  for  the  contour 
and  the  shades,  while  the  flower  itself  remains  white.  The 
purple  shades  are  always  more  or  less  run. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  cover  decoration  of  our  speci- 
men with  the  Arnhem  tureen,  we  show  them  both  in  detail  (Nos. 
3  and  4). 

The  studies  of  Mr.  V.  G.  A.  Bosch  and  Professor  Dr.F.W. 
Hudig  show  that  Arnhem  faience  is  fairly  widely  appreciated. 
The  former  mentions  in  his  article  'De  Arnhemsche  Plateel- 
bakkery  vanjohan  van  Kerckhoff '(page  205) l:  'No  Dutch  manu- 
facture has  ever  been  more  beautiful,  more  elegant  and  of  better 
taste;  the  colours  and  the  enamel  arc  unequalled.  The  rather  hard 
biscuit  has  not  been  smoothed  like  the  Delft-ware;  the  enamel 
gives  the  impression  of  very  fat  cream,  thick  and  sticky.'  And  on 
page  206:  'The  painting  is  exceptionally  clever  and  skillful  and 
sharply  contoured.' 

1  Bydrage  en  mededeelingen,  GELRE,  tome  ill,  1900. 
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Professor  Dr.  Hudig,  in  his  article  'Arnhemsch  Aardewerk".- 
says  on  page  17:'  Looking  at  Arnhem  faience,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  there  must  have  been  strong  technical  and  artistical 
leadership'.  And  later,  on  page  19:  'A  characteristic  of  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Arnhem  faience  is  the  great  care  given  to  the 
finishing  touch.  .  .  .'  Other  similar  quotations  could,  of  course, 
be  given,  but  we  believe  that,  in  addition  to  the  facts  already 
mentioned,  the  above  extracts  are  sufficient  proof  that  our  tureen 
is  of  Arnhem  make.  Moreover,  on  page  20  of  Professor  Hudig's 
article,  the  author  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  he 
writes,  without  comment:  "The  Arnhem  Museum  possesses  two 
tureens,  of  which  the  little  legs  are  formed  by  branches  and 
leaves'.  Professor  Hudig  must  have  had  in  mind  the  two  tureens 
here  mentioned. 

Two  jnore  problems  arise,  one  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
solve:  Why  did  the  Brussels  Museum  tureen  remain  undec- 
orated:  And  also:  What  could  our  tureens  have  been  used  for: 
We  have  never  before  seen  this  shape,  and  we  mav  assume  that 
this  form,  if  not  unique,  is  certainly  of  comparative  rarity.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  they  might  originally  have  been  ordered  by 
one  of  the  owners  of  Guelder  Casde,  with  the  intention  of  serv- 
ing a  special  delicacy  and  for  purposes  of  decorating  the  dinner- 
table: 

When,  finally,  the  connoisseur  and  collector  of  eighteenth- 
century  faience.  Dr.  Noothoven  van  Goor  of  Arnhem,  no  longer 
doubts  the  Arnhem  origin  of  these  tureens,  and  when,  moreover, 
the  Directors  of  the  Museums  in  Brussels  and  Arnhem  exhibit 
their  specimens  amongst  their  collections  of  Arnhem  faience,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  our  piece  the  place  it  deserves. 
*  Oud  Holland,  LIV,  1937,  pp.  1-20. 


1.  Unmarked  oval  tureen,  Arnhem. 
1760-73.  Boymans  Museum.  2.  Arnhem 
tureen  of  same  date.  Royal  Museum  of 
Art  and  History.  Brussels.  3.  Detail  of 
the  decoration  of  the  Boymans  tureen. 
4.  Detail  of  the  decoration  of  the  Arn- 
hem tureen.  5.  Tureen,  Arnhem,  1760- 
-3.  Arnhem  Museum.  6.  Cock  turned  to 
left,  marked  in  violet,  on  No.  ^. 
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The  Bronte  Parsonage  Museum 


ON  31st  March  fell  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.  She  was  born  in  1816,  and  she  lived  for  just  short 
of  forty  years.  The  last  surviving  child  of  the  Reverend  Patrick 
and  Maria  Bronte,  Charlotte  died  in  the  Parsonage  at  Haworth; 
the  house  in  which  she  had  spent  much  of  her  lifetime,  and 
where  the  literary  works  of  herself  and  of  her  gifted  sisters  were 
written. 

Many,  many  reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  with  praise 
and  with  disparagement  of  the  Bronte  family  and  its  writings 
since  Jane  Eyre,  Shirley,  Villette  and  The  Professor  were  published, 
and  since  the  small  volume  of  Poems  by  Currcr,  Ellis  and  Acton 
Bell  was  issued  in  1 846.  Few  families  can  have  been  the  recipients 
of  such  searching  and  adulatory  regard  as  has  this  Irish-Cornish- 
Yorkshire  family:  and  few  families  have  had  three  sisters  of 
whom  all  achieved  fame  within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  remotely  on  the  edge  of  a  bleak 
moorland  and  that  they  numbered  few  persons  of  influence 
amongst  their  acquaintance,  they  all  three  managed  to  secure  and 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  literary  world  and  have  achieved  an 
eminence  in  it  that  is  legendary. 

A  visit  to  the  Parsonage,  now  the  Bronte  Parsonage  Museum, 
at  Haworth,  near  Kcighlcy,  Yorkshire,  reveals  the  widespread 
interest  that  Charlotte  and  her  family  have  aroused  during  the 
last  hundred  years. 

Foremost  amongst  the  exhibits  in  the  Museum  is  the  important 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  books  collected  over  many  years 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houston  Bonncll  of  Philadelphia,  and  given  by 
them  to  the  Parsonage  in  1929.  No.  1  shows  one  of  several  manu- 
script volumes  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  juvenalia  in  the  Bonnell 
Collection.  The  final  page  is  signed  and  dated  30th  September, 
1829.  At  that  time  the  author  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  com- 
posed a  number  of  these  small  volumes,  all  written  in  minute 
handwriting  and  extending,  in  some  instances,  to  the  length  of  a 
short  novel. 

On  Tuesday,  1st  October,  1861,  the  property  of  the  late  Revd. 
P.  Bronte -the  majority  of  the  present  contents  of  the  Parsonage 
-was  sold  by  auction.  Since  its  formation,  some  thirty  years  after 
that  date,  the  members  of  the  Bronte  Society  have  endeavoured 
to  reassemble  the  motley  collection  of  furniture,  pictures  and 
china  that  comprised  the  worldly  goods  of  the  father  of  the 
Bronte  sisters,  and  amongst  which  they  had  spent  their  years  in 
Haworth.  So  far,  some  little  headway  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion :  and  the  Study  has  been  reconstituted  fairly  fully  and  with 
some  success.  Other  pieces  of  furniture  and  china  which  were  in 
the  house  have  been  given  by  subsequent  owners,  and  have  been 
returned  to  the  rooms  where  they  once  formed  the  scant  material 
comforts  of  the  parson  and  his  family.  As  may  be  expected,  the 
amount  of  furniture,  pictures  and  china  in  the  immediate  district 
and  farther  afield  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  house  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  contained 
in  a  building  several  times  as  large.  It  is  as  well,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  Bronte  Society  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
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copy  of  the  1861  auction  catalogue,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
buyers'  names.  These  have  assisted  in  tracing  any  article  about 
which  there  may  have  been  some  doubt. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1854,  Charlotte  was  married  to  her  father's 
curate,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls.  This  was  a  marriage  that 
promised  every  happiness  for  the  future  but  which  was  fated 
to  last  for  only  a  few  months.  The  widower  stayed  on  at 
Haworth  until  the  death  of  his  father-in-law:  and  thereafter, 
taking  with  him  any  books,  papers  and  paintings  of  personal 
interest,  he  returned  to  his  native  Ireland.  He  died  in  1906, 
aged  88. 

The  possessions  of  Mr.  Nicholls  have  been  dispersed  far  and 
wide  during  the  last  half  century.  One  of  them  is  shown  here  in 
No.  2.  It  is  the  painting  of  Anne,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  by  their 
brother  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte,  and  is  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London.  In  connexion  with  the  painter  may  be 
mentioned  one  particular  exhibit  at  the  Parsonage :  a  mahogany 
armchair  of  eighteenth-century  date  which  was  at  one  time  in 
the  near-by  'Bull'  inn.  This  place  was  frequented  by  Patrick 
Branwell  Bronte  during  the  unfortunate  bouts  of  drinking  which 
hastened  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  cabinet  illustrated  in  No.  3  is  recorded  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  Chapter  20  of Jane  Eyre.  The  description  of  it  occurs  in 
a  characteristic  paragraph  in  which  the  heroine  is  tending  a 
wounded  man:  T  must  dip  my  hand  again  and  again  in  the  basin 
of  blood  and  water,  and  wipe  away  the  trickling  gore.  I  must  see 
the  light  of  the  unsnuffed  candle  wane  on  my  employment;  the 
shadows  darken  on  the  wrought,  antique  tapestry  round  me,  and 
grow  black  under  the  hangings  of  the  vast  old  bed,  and  quiver 
strangely  over  the  doors  of  a  great  cabinet  opposite -whose 
front,  divided  into  twelve  panels,  bore  in  grim  design,  the  heads 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  each  inclosed  in  its  separate  panel  as  in  a 
frame;  while  above  them  at  the  top  rose  an  ebon  crucifix  and  a 
dying  Christ.' 

The  cabinet,  which  dates  from  the  late  Seventeenth  Century; 
was  originally  at  Hathersage,  in  Derbyshire,  where  Charlotte 
must  have  seen  it  when  on  a  visit  to  her  friend,  Ellen  Nussey.  The 
principal  family  of  the  village  was  named  Eyre,  from  whom  the 
title  of  the  book  was  taken.  Hathersage  itself  appears  under  the 
name  of  'Morton'.  It  is  appropriate  that  a  piece  of  furniture 
with  such  interlinked  associations  should  find  a  resting-place  at 
Haworth,  where  the  visitor  will  see  so  much  else  that  is  of 
interest. 

The  fourth  illustration  (No.  4)  shows  a  view  of  the  Parsonage 
itself  at  the  time  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte.  All  his  family  had  died  and  the  aged  man  shared  the 
house  with  his  curate,  Charlotte's  widower.  The  photograph  was 
taken  about  the  year  1858  by  Mr.  John  Moore,  a  Haworth 
chemist.  The  house  was  extended  in  subsequent  years,  and  this  is 
an  authentic  record  of  how  it  appeared  when  it  was  the  home  of 
the  talented  sisters  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  scene  of  so  many 
tragedies. 
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t.  Miniature  MS.  volume  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  1829,  one  of  a  number 
3f  manuscripts  and  books  given  to  the  Parsonage  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houston  Bonnell  of  Philadelphia.  2. 'The  Bronte  Siiters',by  Patrick 
Branwell  Bronte  (National  Portrait  Gallery).  3.  The  cabinet 
referred  to  in  'Jane  Eyre'.  4.  View  of  Haworth  Parsonage,  c.  1858. 
(Nos.  1  and  2  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Bronte  Society.) 
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Three  English  Mediaeval 

Alabaster  Tables 

of  the  Embattled  Type 

BY  W.L. HILDBURGH,  F.S.A. 


ORIGINALLY  the  three  English  mediaeval  alabaster  tables 
reproduced  in  Nos.  i,  2  and  4  were  elements  of  an  altar- 
piece -one  presumably  representing,  as  does  the  complete  altar- 
piece  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,1  the  Five  Joys  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Formerly  preserved  in  Arundel  Castle, 
after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  art  dealers  they 
were  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby's  in  1929 2  as  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Corbie.  The  tables  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord,  bought  by  Messrs.  Mallctt,  are  now  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum.3  The  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  bought  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Partridge,  was  sold  by  them  to  Sir  William  Burrcll  and 
now  forms  part  of  his  collection  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum.4  The  three  tables  are  peculiarly  beautiful  in  design  and 
in  execution.  Otherwise  in  excellent  condition,  their  original 
surfaces  have  been  somewhat -although  not  seriously -deterior- 
ated through  exposure  to  moisture.  The  style  and  the  quality  of 
their  carving  are  but  little  removed  from  those  of  the  tables  of 
Prior's  'Class  I'  (attributed  to  about  1 340-80), 5  thus  suggesting 
that  they  are  to  be  counted  among  early  examples  of  the  em- 
battled type  (Prior's  'Class  II',  attributed  to  about  1 380-1420), 
and  that  presumably  they  were  carved  towards  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  From  the  several  resemblances  between  the 
'Nativity'  table  and  'Nativity'  tables  of 'Class  I',  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it-and,  of  course,  its  companion  tables-should  be 
credited  to  a  Nottingham  workshop.6 

The  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  (No.  1),  16  X  iof  in.:  the  scene  is 

1  Cf.  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  A  Picture  Book  of  English  Alabaster  Carvings, 
1925,  Pis.  4,  5 ;  E.  Maclagan,  'An  English  Alabaster  Altarpiece  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,'  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVI  (1920),  pp.  S3ff- 

2  Sale  of  8th  July,  1949,  Lots  3,  4,  5. 

3  Cf.  W.R.  Valentincr,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Sculpture  in  the  Collection  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  Los  Angeles,  1951,  Nos.  10  (ac.  A.5832.49-109)  and  11 
(ac.  A. 5832. 49-1 10).  Given  by  the  Hearst  Foundation  in  1949.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  relevant  dimensions  given  in  this  catalogue  are  those  of  the  slate  panels  on 
which  the  alabasters  are  mounted.  For  those  of  the  carvings  themselves,  see  infra. 

4  It  was  shown  (No.  47)  at  the  Exhibition  of  English  Alabaster  Carvings,  in  the 
City  of  York  Art  Gallery,  in  connexion  with  the  1954  York  Festival,  which  in- 
cluded mystery  plays  such  as  those  which  seem  to  have  inspired  certain  details  of 
the  English  alabaster  carvings. 

5  Cf.  E.  S.  Prior,  in  Illustrated  Catalogue  Exhibition  English  Medieval  Alabaster  Work, 
1910,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  191 3,  pp.  24^". 

6  Cf.  W.L.Hildburgh,  'English  Alabaster  Tables  of  about  the  Third  Quarter  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,'  in  The  Art  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXXII  1950),  p.  15. 


framed  by  curtains  descending,  in  a  curve,  from  the  embattled 
heading,  as  from  a  canopy.  As  in  the  '  Nativity'  tables  of  'Class 
I',  Mary  (here  with  her  coverlet  seemingly  wrapped  round  her, 
instead  of  hanging  down  from  her  bed)  reclines,  half  seated;  she 
leans  her  right  elbow  on  the  upward-sloping  end  of  the  couch- 
like bed,  resting  her  head  against  her  right  hand.  Behind  her 
head  is  what,  from  its  squarish  shape,  I  take  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  represent  a  pillow  rather  than  a  great  circular  nimbus 
such  as  appears  in  later,  but  iconographically  analogous,  versions 
of  the  same  scene.  Touching  her  breast  with  both  His  hands  is  the 
Child  (whose  head  has  been  broken  away),  held  up  to  her  by  the 
kneeling  midwife  and  steadied  by  our  Lady's  left  hand.  A  cot, 
with  four  short  legs  on  casters,7  over  which  is  a  bed-cloth,  stands 
beside  the  bed.  On  the  far  side  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  sits  Joseph, 
sleeping,  his  head  resting  on  his  right  arm,  supported  by  the  long 
sloping  head  of  the  crutch-staff  which  with  his  left  hand  he 
holds  upright.  He  wears  a  soft  cap,  pointed  at  the  top  and  with 
its  lower  part  deeply  folded  back.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the 
details  of  the  eyes  of  the  human  participants  in  the  scene  are 
carved,  not  (as  in  most  of  the  surviving  English  alabaster  tables) 
merely  painted  on  rounded  protuberances.  The  same  peculiarity 
may  be  observed  in  the  Resurrection  (No.  2)  and,  even  more 
clearly,  in  the  Ascension  (No.  4)  from  the  same  reredos.  The  Ox 
and  the  Ass  are  confined  behind  a  wicker  barrier  on  the  far  side 
of  Mary's  bed;  the  Ass  lifts  his  head  to  feed  from  the  rack  above - 
an  action  comparatively  rare  in  English  alabaster  tables ;  where- 
fore worth  recalling  is  its  presence  also  in  a  table  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  (somewhat  later  than  our  example,  but  presum- 
ably from  an  associable  workshop)  at  Daroca,  in  Spain,8  and  in 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  Kings  of  the  still  later  altar-piece,  with 
detachable  traceried  headings,  at  Majori,  in  Campania,  Italy.9 

The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (No.  2),  16  X  iof  in. :  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  in  this  table  is  one  normal  in  the  English  ala- 
baster tables;  and,  as  in  most  examples  of  the  subject,  four 

7  Regarding  children's  beds  in  the  alabaster  tables,  cf.  'Folk-life  in  Medieval  Eng- 
ish  Alabaster  Carvings,'  in  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  LX  (1949),  p.  256  and  Fig.  2. 

8  Cf.  brief  note  on  two  of  the  tables  of  this  remarkable  group,  in  Antiquaries 
Journal,  Vol.  XXIV  (1944),  P-  35- 

9  Cf.  Sculture  lignee  nelle  Campania:  Catalogo  della  Mostra,  Naples  (1950).  The  table 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  is  not  reproduced  in  this  catalogue. 
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Our  Lord',  16  X  iof  in.  Both  these  tables  were  originally  ele- 
ments of  one  altar-piece.  They  are  now  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 


soldiers  (instead  of  the  less  frequent  three)  are  present.  The  Savi- 
our, holding  a  cross-staff  with  a  pennon  waving  from  it,  steps 
out  from  what  seems  clearly  to  be  an  open  tomb-chest,  on  the 
rim-not  on  the  lid-of  which  the  wakeful  soldier  is  somewhat 
precariously  seated,  and  apparently  ivithin  which  is  the  shield 
(and  perhaps  also  the  weapon)  of  the  soldier  at  our  Lord's  left.10 
The  Redeemer  steps  from  the  tomb-chest,  a  large  nimbus  behind 
His  head,  clothed  in  His  loin-cloth  and  with  His  grave-clothes 
draped  over  His  back  and  right  arm,  and  wearing  what  would 
appear  to  have  been  intended -by  addition  of  twigs  and  thorns 
depicted  in  paint -to  represent,  not  the  torse  suggested  by  its 
solid-looking  construction,  but  the  Crown  of  Thorns.11  As  in 

10  Concerning  these  peculiar  features,  cf.  my  'English  Alabaster  Carvings  as  Rec- 
ords of  the  Medieval  Religious  Drama,'  in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XCIII  (1949), 
PP-  9i/. 

11  The  carving  of  a  more  realistic  Crown  of  Thorns  was  by  no  means  beyond  the 
alabastermen's  skill;  cf,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum's  table  of  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns  (cf.,  ibid.,  PI.  XVII,  c  and  pp.  81  /),  in  which  the  Crown  quite 
clearly  is  made  of  interwoven  twigs.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  dark  paint, 
which  is  in  some  cases  greenish,  on  rings  shaped  like  the  present  one,  in  certain 
other  scenes  (e.g.  of  the  Crucifixion),  indicate  that  often,  if  perhaps  not  always,  the 
carver  avoided  the  difficulty  set  him,  and  the  risk  of  subsequent  injury  to  his  soft 
and  brittle  material,  by  carving  only  a  thick  twist  and  leaving  the  details  to  be 
painted  on  it.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  quite  possible  that  the  alabasterman 
was  not  always  fully  clear  as  to  what  he  supposed  himself  to  be  portraying.  On 
the  stage,  presentations  on  which  appear  often  to  have  influenced  the  alabastermen, 


2 

Museum.  3.  A  fragment  of  a  'Resurrection'  (cf.  No.  2)  found 
bricked  up  in  a  niche  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin-at-Oak,  Norwich. 

3 


Collection,  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum.  Exhibited  York 
Alasbaster  Exhibition  (1954),  No.  47. 

the  early  tables  of  'Class  II'  (and  in  some  of  'Class  I'),  His  right 
arm  is  outstretched,12  His  hand  in  a  gesture  of  benediction;  and, 
as  is  normal  in  the  alabaster  tables,  He  puts  His  right  foot  on  one 
of  the  sleeping  soldiers 13 -here  on  the  soldier's  back,  just  as 
chronicled  in  the  Chester  Resurrection  play.  The  earth  of  the  fore- 
ground is  somewhat  curiously  protuberant  and  rounded.  The 
long  hanging  sleeves  of  the  soldiers'  garments,  and  the  scalloped 
edges  of  those  sleeves  and  of  the  lower  edges  of  their  pleated 
tunics,  are  unusual-although  not  entirely  unparalleled-in  Eng- 
lish alabaster  tables. 

Pretty  certainly  from  the  same  workshop,  and  carved  about 
the  same  date,  is  the  fine  fragment  (No.  3) 14  found,  together 

a  twisted  cloth  might  well  have  been  used  in  the  place  of  a  ring  of  twigs,  and  thus 
a  carver  have  been  led  to  confuse  the  Crown  with  the  linen  torse.  Occasionally  he 
seems  to  be  depicting  something  much  less  harsh  than  a  ring  of  thorny  twigs,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Nantes  Museum's  Carrying  of  the  Cross  (cf.  ibid.,  PI.  XIV,  d  and 
p.  82),  in  which  a  sharply-twisted  ring  hangs  from  a  torturer's  arm.  And  in  other 
tables  the  enigmatic  detail  resembles  a  soft  cloth  curled  round  into  a  ring  with  only 
a  few  gentle  twists. 

12  On  this,  cf.  Prior,  in  Illustrated  Catalogue  tit.,  p.  27. 

13  For  discussions  of  this  virtually  exclusively  English  representation  in  art,  cf. 
'  Iconographical  Peculiarities  in  English  Medieval  Alabaster  Carvings,'  in  Folk- 
Lore,  Vol.  XLIV  (1933),  pp.  37-41,  and  English  Alabaster  Carvings  as  Records  0  the 
Medieval  Religious  Drama,  pp.  91  ff. 

"  Reproduced  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  me  bv  the  Rev.  T. F.Williams,  of 
Norwich. 


with  a  fragment  of  a  table  of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  Baptist  I 
bricked  up  in  a  holy-water  niche  in  the  south  porch  of  the  Church  I 
of  St.  Martin-at-Oak,  Norwich,  and'  now  deposited  in  the  St. II 
Peter  Hungate  Ecclesiastical  Museum  at  Norwich.  Reference  to  I 
No.  2  shows,  despite  variations  in  the  placing  and  in  the  positions 
of  the  soldiers,  what  the  general  arrangement  of  the  figures  must  | 
have  been.  The  soldier  at  the  right  seems  to  be  wearing  a  long 
cape,  or  a  sort  of  loose  jacket,  having  a  hanging  sleeve  with  a 
scalloped  edge,  rather  than  a  tunic  belted  at  the  waist. 

The  Ascension  of  Our  Lord  (No.  4),  16J  X  iof  in.:  as  quite 
commonly  in  scenes  of  the  Ascension,  from  about  the  end  of  the 
Twelfth  Century  until  about  the  Sixteenth,  the  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented by  no  more  than  the  lowermost  part  of  His  long  garment 
with  His  feet  visible  under  it.15  Beneath  that  image  is  a  flat  block, 
with  sloping  edges,  set  on  a  small  mound  around  which  are 
grouped  twelve  persons16:  Mary  and  John  flanking  it  to  right 
and  to  left  respectively;  Peter  (who  appears  to  be  tonsured)  and 
Andrew  in  front  of  it;  James  the  Great,  in  a  pointed  cap  and  hold- 
ing a  staff  with  a  spike  at  its  lower  end,  but  seemingly  lacking 
his  usual  emblematic  scallop-shell,  behind  Peter;  James  the  Less, 
with  a  fuller's  club,  behind  Andrew ;  Simon,  with  what  looks  to 
be  a  boat  or  a  large  shell,  behind  James  the  Less 17 ;  Thomas,  with 
a  spear,  behind  John ;  Matthew,  with  an  axe,  behind  Mary ;  a 
beardless,  curly-haired  Apostle,  presumably  Philip,18  behind 
Matthew;  and  two  bearded  figures,  without  emblems,  one  be- 
hind Thomas,  the  other  behind  James  the  Great,  probably 
Bartholomew  and  Matthias.19  The  background  originally  was 
adorned  with  small  gesso  knobs,  all  of  about  the  same  size  and 
approximately  evenly  spaced,  but  only  the  marks  of  these  now 
remain. 

The  iconography  of  the  present  'Ascension'  table  follows,  in 
its  general  pattern,  one  adopted  even  for  tables  of  'Class  I'  and 
carried  on  at  least  into  late  examples  of 'Class  III'  and  perhaps 
into  some  of 'Class  IV'.  In  details  it  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  the 
'Ascension'  table  found  near  York  (cf.  11.  17  supra),  which  looks 
to  have  been  produced  in  the  same  workshop,  but  probably  at  an 
earlier  date. 

It  would  seem  very  probable  that  the  three  tables  from  Arun- 
del Castle  were  companioned  in  their  altar-piece  -which  there  is 
reason  to  think  was  in  triptych  form -by  an  Annunciation,  a 
Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  pair  of  half-width  (about  16  X  5% 
in.)  tables  of,  respectively,  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  John  Evangel- 
ist. An  altar-piece,  in  triptych  form,  in  the  Danish  National  Mu- 
seum at  Copenhagen,  presumably  somewhat  later  than  the 
Arundel  tables,  is  composed  of  the  same  five  Joys  of  Our  Lady, 
flanked  by  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist.20  A  still 
later  one -also  in  triptych  form  and  with  the  same  pair  of  ter- 
minal tables,  but  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings  instead  of  our 
Nativity  and  a  different  type  of  Ascension-in  the  Danzig  Stadt- 
museum  was  transferred  there  from  the  local  Maricnkirche.21 

15  Concerning  the  use  of  this  convention  in  the  alabaster  tables,  and  in  other  forms 
of  art,  cf.  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XCIII,  p.  64,  n.  2.. 

16  On  representations  of  the  Ascension,  including  certain  other  forms  as  well  as  the 
present  one,  in  English  alabaster,  cf.  loc.  ext.,  pp.  63  ff. 

17  Compare  the  correspondingly  situated  figure  (but  in  that  case  behind  an  Apostle 
with  a  boat,  who  appears  to  represent  St.  Jude)  in  the  well-known  Ascension  table 
found  near  York,  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  cf.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue cit.,  No.  8. 

18  Compare  the  alabaster  St.  Philip  (now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  re- 
produced in  Antiquaries  Journal,  Vol.  IV  (1924),  PI.  LI,  1 ;  and  the  beardless  St.  Philip 
of  that  same  Museum's  set  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  reproduced  in  the  Museum's 
Picture  Book  of  English  Alabaster  Carvings,  PI.  7,  and  in  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol. 
XLII  (1923),  p.  131. 

19  The  Apostles  who  'went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain',  numbered  only 
eleven  (Matt,  xxviii.  16). 

20  Cf.  P.Nelson,  'English  Alabasters  of  the  Embattled  Type'  in  Archaeological 
Journal,  Vol.  LXXV  (1918),  Pi.  I  and  pp.  313/ 

21  Cf.  Nelson,  'The  Virgin  Triptych  at  Danzig',  in  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol. 
LXXVI  (1919),  Pis.  I— III  and  pp.  139.^;  '•  •  •  Embattled  Type',  p.  314. 
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A  ' Sand-Painter'  and  Morland 


IT  is  curious  that  an  artist  as  gifted  as  Benjamin  Zobel,  who  from  a  boy 
was  determined  to  be  a  painter,  should  have  neglected  oils  in  favour 
jof  sand.  A  study  of  his  life,  however,  may  put  forward  two  reasons  for 
'this. 

I  Benjamin  Zobel  was  born  in  Memmingen,  Swabia,  in  1762.  There  were 
artists  in  the  family,  but  Benjamin's  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
1  were  confectioners.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  young  Zobel  was  trained  in 
that  trade.  But  so  keen  was  his  interest  in  art  that,  while  not  neglecting 
confectionery,  he  took  lessons  in  painting  from  a  young  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  at  Ottobeuren,  about  five  miles  from  his  home.  This 
Father  Placidus  died  when  his  pupil  was  eighteen  years  old.  Zobel  stayed  at 
home  for  another  year,  during  which  time  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
preferred  painting  to  confectionery ;  consequently  he  left  Memmingen  to 
study  art  in  Amsterdam.  Here  he  took  lessons  in  iruniature-painting 
(though,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  was  never  to  practise  this  form  of  portrai- 
ture) and  continued  with  his  oils. 

Employment  in  Chelsea 

After  three  years  in  Holland,  in  1784  he  came  to  London.  Still  an  un- 
known artist,  he  could  not  hope  to  live  by  his  paintings ;  and  so  he  secured 
employment  with  the  Chelsea  firm  of  Ecchardt  Brothers,  which  specialized 
in  patterned  wallpapers  and  patterned  linens  and  silks.  He  did  designing 
for  the  firm,  and  also  taught  the  young  women  apprentices.  A  colleague  at 
Chelsea  was  H.  W.  Schweickhardt,  a  painter  of  some  renown,  who  is 
represented  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Definite  dates,  unfortunately,  are  not  easy  to  come  by  in  the  Zobel 
story;  but  it  must  have  been  after  he  left  Ecchardt  Brothers  that  he  was 
working  for  three  years  under  the  Prince  Regent's  chef,  Louis  Weltje:  a 
man  who  was  something  more  than  a  chef.  Not  only  did  he  find  (and  later 
buy)  the  property  at  Brighton  which  was  to  become  famous  as  the  Pav- 
ilion, but  he  was  also  employed  by  his  master  to  form  the  collection  of 
Dutch  pictures  which  are  now  in  Buckingham  Palace.  So  he  and  Zobel  had 
in  common  two  attributes:  a  knowledge  of  art  and  skill  in  confectionery. 

In  1790  Zobel  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  Elizabeth  Windal,  and 
soon  had  a  young  family.  So  one  may  safely  presume  it  was  more  than  ever 


I.  A  typical  horse  picture,  bearing  Zobel's  initials. 
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necessary  for  him  to  have  a  certain  livelihood,  and  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  precarious  one  of  an  artist.  Hence,  no  doubt,  his  decision  to  return  to 
his  original  trade.  It  was  almost  certainly  as  a  result  of  his  connexion  with 
Weltje  that  he  became  a  Table  Decker  at  Windsor  Castle. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  time -particularly  in  Europe  and  introduced  into 
England  by  George  III -to  decorate  a  dinner-table  with  designs  of  coloured 
sands.  The  more  important  the  dinner,  the  more  elaborate  the  design.  And 
not  only  sand  was  used :  marble  dust,  powdered  glass,  even  bread-crumbs 
took  their  part  in  forming  these  ephemeral  pictures  that  were  swept  away  at 
the  meal's  conclusion.  The  pattern  or  picture  was  usually  sprinkled  straight 
on  to  the  cloth ;  though  sometimes  it  was  contained  in  a  long  silver  platter. 

Pictures  in  Sugar 

A  skilled  confectioner  like  Zobel  would  also  be  entrusted  with  the  pic- 
tures in  loose  coloured  sugars  with  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  ornament 
the  huge  tarts  served  at  banquets.  These  might  be  a  coat-of-arms,  an 
arrangement  of  flowers,  or  a  geometrical  design. 

The  method  of  making  these  sugar  patterns  and  of  making  the  sand- 
pictures  was  identical.  The  sugar,  or  sand,  was  shaken  from  a  simply- 
constructed  'sprinkler'  that  was  nothing  more  than  a  cut  and  pleated  play- 
ing-card. This  was  held  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  with  the 
forefinger  on  top.  The  fall  of  the  sugar  was  regulated  by  squeezing  the 
mouth  of  the  sprinkler,  while  the  tapping  of  the  forefinger  kept  it  moving. 
When  a  large  area  was  to  be  covered,  the  sprinkler  was  held  high  above  the 
surface  and  the  mouth  allowed  to  be  wide  open;  conversely,  when  small 
portions  or  lines  were  being  done,  it  was  kept  low  and  the  mouth  squeezed 
together.  In  exactly  this  way  was  Zobel  later  able  to  make  his  permanent 
pictures  of  sand. 

Zobel's  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Royal  Household 
at  Windsor  Castle,  a  fact  which  proves -in  spite  of  what  has  been  written 
of  him  in  the  past-that  he  had  no  official  appointment.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently working  directly  under  the  King's  Master  Confectioner.  In  his  spare 
time  Zobel  was  still  painting.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  Mem- 
mingen that  he  is  trying  to  equal  George  Morland,  and  adds  that  he  him- 
self is  becoming  quite  well-known. 
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The  Tiger  Hunt,'  signed  in  full  by  Zobel. 
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It  cannot  be  said  where  he  met  Morland.  As  is  known,  the  latter  was  an 
eccentric  who  preferred  the  company  of  stablemen  and  taverners  to  that 
of  his  fellow  artists,  or  indeed  of  any  respectable  people.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Zobel  frequented  public-houses  and  came 
to  know  the  artist  he  so  greatly  admired  in  places  of  that  sort.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  through  Morland's  brother-in-law,  William  Ward,  who  was 
mezzotint  engraver  to  the  King,  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  the  two  artists  met.  Zobel  at  Windsor  Castle,  admired  by  both 
the  King  and  the  Duke,  would  know  Ward.  Or  they  may  have  met- 
surely  not  by  chance,  for  Zobel  had  long  set  Morland  up  as  his  master-in 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Morland,  combining  the  need  to  hide  from  his  creditors  and  his  urge  to 
paint  country  landscape,  often  went  to  the  Island.  Zobel,  too,  had  pro- 
fessional reasons,  if  very  different  ones,  for  visiting  it.  There,  on  certain  of 
the  beaches  he  found  the  natural  sands  of  varied  and  bright  colours  neces- 
sary to  him  for  his  work,  and  which  saved  him  to  a  great  extent  the  arduous 
business  of  dyeing  his  own  sands.  In  those  days  he  could  not  buy  ready- 
made  dyes  for  his  purpose,  and  had  himself  to  make  the  mineral  dyes  he 
needed. 

Morland  Sketch  for  Zobel 

Wherever  he  did  originally  meet  Morland,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  year  1793,  and  that  Morland  sketched  for 
his  friend  at  least  one  picture  which  Zobel  then  coloured  in  sands. 

This  most  interesting  relic  of  both  artists  is  unluckily  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence. It  was  destroyed  with  the  whole  splendid  collection  of  sand-pictures 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Burrough  Hill,  during  an  air-raid  on 
Southampton  in  the  war. 

The  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  picture  was  only  half  legible.  It  ran : 
Designed  by  Morland  for  B.  Zobel  while  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  17Q3.  From  here 
it  could  only  be  pieced  together  as  ...  of  that  I  share  .  .  .  was  worked  out  [or 
on]  by  himself  This  picture  was  a  landscape  with  sheep. 

Since  many  of  Zobel's  pictures  have  an  affinity  in  both  subject  and  feel- 
ing to  Morland's,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Morland  designed  others  for  him 
besides  this  one,  though,  indeed,  Zobel  had  no  need  to  rely  on  his  great 
contemporary  for  his  outlines  or  his  composition.  There  are  sketches  of  his 
extant  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  master  at  depicting,  particularly, 
sheep  and  donkeys.  The  more  one  studies  his  work  the  stronger  grows  the 
conviction  that  had  he  not  laid  aside  his  brushes  for  the  sprinkler  he  might 
have  become  a  famous  artist. 

At  the  Royal  Academy  of  1798  he  exhibited  two  oil  paintings,  both  of 
cattle.  He  is  also  known  to  have  done  at  least  one  sea-piece.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  picture  of  some  quality,  as  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was  for  sale 
in  London  priced  at  £100.  There  must  be  several  paintings  of  his  in  exis- 
tence somewhere;  and,  indeed,  one  enthusiastic  collector  of  his  sand-pic- 
tures has  suggested  that  some  reputed  but  unauthenticated  Morlands  may 
have  come  from  his  brush.  This  is  not  too  wild  a  surmise.  The  fact  that 
they  are  unsigned  means  nothing.  The  majority  of  Zobel's  sand-pictures 
carry  no  signature.  It  is  always  exciting  to  find  the  B.Z.  in  the  corner  or, 
more  rarely,  B.  Zobel  in  full. 

Decker  of  Dining  Tables 

Allowing  that  one  reason  for  Zobel's  giving  up  oils  and  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  sand-pictures  was  the  combination  of  his  early  training  and 
his  need  as  a  family  man  to  have  safe  and  steady  employment,  so  that 
he  became  a  decker  of  dinner-tables  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  second 
reason  undoubtedly  was  that,  misguidedly  as  it  proved,  he  saw  a  future 
for  sand-pictures,  and  believed  himself,  as  we  should  say  today,  on  to  a 
good  thing.  That  he  had  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  belief  will  soon  be 
seen. 

Zobel  tried  his  hand  at  almost  every  sort  of  subject  in  his  sand-pictures. 
There  arc  battles,  Biblical  scenes,  landscapes  and  flower  pieces;  though 
these  arc  uncommon.  But  his  most  characteristic  work  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
portraits  of  horses,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  in  his  pastorals  done  in  the  manner 
of  Morland.  In  these  farm  subjects  he  is  incomparably  at  his  best.  These 
pictures  must  be  seen  for  their  charm  and  realism  to  be  appreciated.  How 
well  he  conveys,  with  only  sand  or  marble  dust  as  his  medium,  the  thick 
depth  of  greasy  softness  that  makes  up  a  sheep's  fleece.  His  pigs  wallow,  or 
rootle,  or  look  out  with  little,  wicked  eyes,  as  alive  and  as  about  to  move 
as  in  one  of  Morland's  paintings. 
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In  particular  his  stable  and  farmyard  pictures  remind  one  of  Morland's 
influence.  The  old  barn,  the  grouping  of  the  animals  and  figures,  his  fond- 
ness for  an  interior;  the  recurrence,  too,  of  that  white  horse  which  appears 
so  often  in  Morland's  work,  all  these  show  his  admiration  for  his  friend's 
pastoral  style.  He  makes  no  attempt,  however,  to  copy  those  earlier  phases 
of  Morland:  the  social  scenes  or  the  delightful  pictures  of  children. 

It  has  been  too  glibly  said  that  Zobel  copied  many  of  Morland's  pictures 
in  sand.  It  is  true  that  he  was  something  of  a  copyist,  and  made  representa- 
tions of  such  famous  pictures  as  Stubbs's  Tiger  Attacking  a  Horse,  Fighting 
Horses  and  A  Tiger  Resting  by  the  same  artist;  Rubens's  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den  (seen  here)  and  Vulture  and  Lamb;  Paulus  Potter's  The  Young  Bull: 
West's  Witch  ofEndor;  and  many  others  besides.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  very 
few  of  his  copies  are  identical  ones.  Possibly  the  change  is  very  trivial.  In 
others,  such  as  the  Battle  o  f  Hastings,  he  takes  considerable  liberties. 

But,  perhaps  significantly,  practically  all  his  farm  and  pastoral  pictures 
are  of  his  own  composition.  There  are  very  many  of  his  sand-pictures  in 
the  manner  of  Morland,  but  extremely  few  copies,  two  or  three  at  most. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  famous  Interior  of  a  Stable.  This  is  a  close  copy,  but 
there  are  small  variations.  For  instance,  in  the  Morland,  the  drover  with 
the  whip  has  a  rose  in  his  coat,  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  way  the 
rope  hangs  from  the  rafter,  the  lantern  by  the  door  is  no  exact  imitation. 
As  to  colour,  Zobel  has  chosen  to  give  the  kneeling  figure  green  stockings 
instead  of  blue,  and  has  transposed  the  drover's  dark-green  stockings  and 
grey  breeches  for  green  breeches  and  grey  stockings.  There  may  well  be 
more  than  one  copy  by  Zobel  of  this  picture,  and  if  so  details  will  almost 
certainly  be  found  to  vary  in  each  one. 

Of  Morland's  Cowherd  and  Milkmaid  Zobel  is  known  to  have  made  at 
least  two  copies.  He  was  fond  of  doing  more  than  one  of  those  pictures 
which  were  after  famous  artists,  though  he  never  appears  to  have  dupli- 
cated his  original  work.  Very  possibly,  therefore,  these  pictures  were 
commissioned  by  different  people.  Rather  oddly,  the  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den,  not  perhaps  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  he  did  at  the  very  least  five 
times. 

The  average  size  of  Zobel's  pictures  is  about  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  6  in.  Many 
were  smaller,  and  his  biggest  known  one  is  the  Skewbald  Pony  and  Sheep. 
measuring  3  ft.  4  in.  X  2  ft.  4  in.  Usually,  as  one  would  expect,  they  are 
rectangular,  but  an  unusual  oval  one  of  sheep  is  a  pleasing  example  of  a 
variation.  This,  at  its  deepest  points,  is  2  ft.  6  in.  X  2  ft.  There  are  also  two 
small  circular  ones,  only  1 1  in.  across. 

Drawing  Room  Ceiling  at  Windsor  Lodge 

To  return  to  Zobel's  probable  reason  for  deserting  painting  for  this  form 
of  art.  Today  it  is  inclined  to  be  considered  a  debased  one,  but  in  his  own 
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3.  A  Zobel  Farm  scene  in  the  Morland  manner.  4.  'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,'  by  Zobel  after  Rubens.  This  is  a  subject  which  Zobel 
executed  at  least  five  times.  5.  'The  Mill  and  Two  Fishermen.' 


time  that  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  much  the  fashion, 
smiled  on  by  Royalty.  And  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  saw  himself  as  a  herald, 
though  not  the  inventor,  of  a  new  art  destined  to  become  as  revered  as 
painting.  The  success  of  his  fellow  countryman,  George  Lewis  Haas, 
offered  him  good  grounds  for  such  a  view.  This  man,  a  native  of  Biberach, 
Swabia,  was,  at  the  time  that  Zobel  came  to  England,  in  such  repute  as  a 
sand-painter  that  only  four  years  later,  in  17S8,  he  was  commissioned  to 
decorate  in  sand,  after  a  design  by  Benjamin  West,  the  drawing-room  ceil- 
ing at  Windsor  Lodge.  One  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  Prince 
Regent,  evidently  not  approving  his  fathers  taste,  later  had  this  unique 
example  of  the  sand-painter's  art  removed.  Haas,  too,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  his  works  in  sand  at  113  New  Bond  Street,  in  1791. 

Either  George  III  or  his  son  the  Duke  of  York  were  keen  collectors  of 
Zobel's  and  Haas*s  work.  The  King,  we  know,  was  gready  interested  in 
sand-pictures,  but  as  there  are  none  now  at  Windsor  Castle,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Duke  must  have  been  the  sole  royal  collector,  or  that  his  father's 
pictures  passed  to  him  when  the  old  King  finally  went  out  of  his  mind.  At 
all  events,  a  large  number  of  sand-pictures  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the 
Duke*s  effects  after  his  death  in  1827.  One,  originally  from  this  collection, 
of  the  Duke's  favourite  dog,  Nelson,  Very  singularly  and  naturally  exe- 
cuted in  marble  dust  by  Zobel',  was  another  particularly  interesting  picture 
destroyed  in  the  Southampton  air-raid. 

Purchased  by  Queen  Mary 

Other  noble  patrons  of  Zobel  were  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and 
Buckingham.  The  latter  gave  away  twelve  to  a  friend,  who  thought  so 
highly  of  them  that  he  bequeathed  one  each  to  his  twelve  children.  To 
come  to  our  own  day,  a  royal  patron  of  Zobel  was  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Mary.  She  purchased  sand-pictures,  and  the  Zobel  Condor  and 
Snake  (after  James  Northcote,  R.  A.)  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
was  her  gift. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  rival  claims  of  Zobel  and  Haas  to  be 
the  inventors  of  fixed  sand-pictures,  as  opposed  to  the  designs  of  loose  sand 
upon  the  tables,  which  were  swept  away  after  the  meal.  The  story  has  often 
been  told  of  how  George  III  put  it  into  Haas's  head  to  fix  his  pictures.  His 
Majesty-  is  said  to  have  entered  the  apartment  where  the  artist  was  work- 
ing on  an  elaborate  design,  and  after  watching  for  some  minutes  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  the  sand  was  sprinkled  to  form  a  beautiful 
and  many-coloured  picture,  he  exclaimed:  'Haas!  Haas!  you  ought  to 
fasten  it.'  Haas,  according  to  the  tale,  then  gave  his  mind  to  the  problem 
of  a  fixative. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  these  two  artists  each  had  his  own 
method,  the  secret  of  which  he  guarded.  And  it  seems  probable,  though  it 


cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  that  while  Haas  continued  to  do  his  pic- 
tures on  a  dry  surface  and  fixed  them  when  completed,  Zobel  we  do  know 
sprinkled  his  sands  on  to  a  specially  prepared  sticky  surface.  However  it 
may  be,  of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt :  hundreds  of  Zobels  have  survived 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  a  single 
Haas. 

We  know  exactly  the  method  employed  by  Zobel  because,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Memmingen  for  a  visit  in  1S22,  he  confided  his  secret  to  a  friend 
who  was  also  a  sand-painter,  a  man  called  Fritz  Kerler.  Kerler  then  wrote 
a  long  paper  on  this  subject  of  Marmotinto,  as  its  practisers  called  it,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Memmingen  Museum,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

As  he  describes  it,  it  is  a  most  complicated  process,  particularly  in  the 
preparation  of  the  millboard  on  which  the  picture  was  made.  Zobel.  we 
learn,  was  in  the  habit  of  finishing  a  work  in  a  little  over  two  days.  He  had 
to  be  speedy,  or  else  the  tacky  surface  became  too  dry"  to  hold  the  sand. 
White  and  blue  presented  the  most  difficulties  for  a  sand-artist,  as  the  lin- 
seed-oil varnish,  which  was  a  major  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  the 
millboard,  turned  the  white  sand  a  dingy  yellow,  and  made  the  blue  come 
out  green.  To  overcome  this,  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  solution  of  gum 
arabic  with  alum  had  to  be  brushed  on  to  the  base  in  those  places  where 
blue  or  white  sand  was  to  be  sprinkled. 

'Augsburger' 

Zobel's  career  at  Windsor  Castle  came  to  an  end  when  he  somewhat 
improperly  asked  the  King  himself  if  he  would  allow  him  to  have  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  room  where  he  worked  nailed  up !  That  at  least  is  the  story 
told  in  The  Family  Friend  of  February,  1854.  According  to  this,  Zobel 
worked  in  a  room  which  had  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the 
servants  were  often  careless  about  leaving  them  open,  thus  causing  a 
draught  which  disarranged  his  sands  and  marble  dust.  One  day  when  the 
King  came  to  watch  Zobel  at  work  the  artist  made  his  request.  'What's 
that?  what's  that?'  said  His  Majesty-.  'Doors  nailed  up !  Can't.  Augsburger. 
can't  have  my  doors  nailed  up ! '  And  he  walked  rapidly  away.  He  is  said 
always  to  have  addressed  Zobel  as  'Augsburger'  because  the  artist's  native 
town  was  near  Augsburg. 

Zobel  lived  until  1831,  when  he  died  in  Pimlico.  The  fame  that  might 
have  been  his,  had  he  remained  a  painter  instead  of  choosing  the  way  he 
did,  came  later  to  his  youngest  son,  George  Zobel,  the  engraver:  a  great 
favourite  of  the  last  century,  who  had  as  one  of  his  pupils  Queen  Victoria 
herself.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  his  father  could  have  been  not  far  behind  Mor- 
land. At  any  rate,  he  despised  sand-pictures  greatly. 

All  the  illustrations  are  from  the  collection  of  Licutenant-Colonal  F.J.  C. 
Rybot,  of  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset. 
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International  Studio 

by  Verms 


The  Public  Patron 

LIKE  the  Church  of  England  and  Constitu- 
i  tional  Monarchy,  the  Arts  Council  in 
London  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  English 
aptitude  tor  empirical  compromise.  It  is  not  a 
private  organization ;  for  it  is,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  receiving  its  funds 
from  the  Treasury.  Nor  is  it  a  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts.  It  is  attacked  by  the  right  and  the  left.  It 
possesses  neither  complete  freedom  nor  com- 
plete control.  But,  taken  all  in  all,  it  does  its  job 
admirably.  Mostly  it  is  concerned,  as  its  earlier 
title  implied,  with  the  'encouragement'  of  the 
arts,  placing  the  emphasis  on  appreciation  and 
understanding  rather  than  on  the  active  promo- 
tion of  creation.  Some  idea,  however,  of  how  it 
has  spent  the  limited  sum  of  £22,400  at  its  dis- 
posal for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  was 
suggested  by  a  recent  display  of  some  of  these 
at  its  London  headquarters  in  St.  James's  Square. 
Drawings,  paintings  and  sculpture  were  almost 
all  indicative  of  an  irreproachable  taste,  firmly 
orientated  towards  being  as  fair  as  is  humanly 
possible  to  all  varieties  of  taste,  all  schools  of 
style.  Augustus  John  and  Mcrlyn  Evans,  Reg 
Butler  and  Frank  Dobson :  all  were  there.  And, 
in  view  of  the  small  sum  spent  (over  some  nine 
years),  the  selection  demonstrated  not  only  dis- 
crimination, but  shrewd  bargaining  powers.  To 
forestall  any  shades  of  criticism,  Mr.  Philip 
James,  the  head  of  the  art  section,  astutely  pref- 
aced the  catalogue  with  a  quotation  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds:  'One  may  safely  recommend 
a  little  more  enthusiasm  to  the  modern  painters; 
too  much  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of  the  age.' 

The  Commercial  Patron 

STRANGELY  enough,  it  was  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark,  the  head  of  the  Arts  Council,  who 
opened  in  January  an  exhibition  at  the  galleries 
of  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society  which  bore 
witness  to  another  kind  of  contemporary  pa- 
tronage: that  of  the  great  commercial  under- 
taking. Since  the  early  'thirties  when,  under  the 
aegis  of  Mr.  Beddington,  the  Shell  organization 
became  an  enlightened  and  extensive  patron  of 
modern  art,  that  great  undertaking  has  main- 
tained in  the  Twentieth  Century  the  kind  of 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  arts  which  in 
an  earlier  age  would  have  been  the  right  of  a 
Medici.  What,  however,  was  most  gratifying 
about  this  exhibition  was  that  it  showed  the 
work  of  many  artists  who  had  not  yet  achieved 
'gallery'  fame.  The  choice  had  been  an  adven- 
turous one,  and  in  most  cases  it  had  been  emin- 
ently successful.  Here  was  proof  that  patronage, 
even  in  its  most  literal  sense  of  being  given  a 
specific  job  to  do,  saves  the  modern  artist  often 
enough  from  the  quicksands  of  mere  formal 
experiment.  The  exciting  pattern  which  Richard 


Albert  de  Belleroche.  'Le  Pere  Adolphe.' 
Canvas,  32  x  25^  in.  Arthur  Tooth  & 
Sons,  Bruton  Street,  London. 


Piatt  had  detected  in  the  labyrinth  of  pipes  at  the 
Shell  Haven  Refinery  in  Essex,  as  seen  in  my 
illustration,  was  typical  of  the  way  in  which  so 
many  of  these  fifty  artists  from  all  over  Europe 
had  been  imaginatively  inspired  by  the  com- 
missions which  Shell  had  given  them. 

Art  and  the  Church 

ON  Eof  the  more  remarkable  features  of  recent 
years  in  Britain  has  been  the  emergence  of 
the  Church  as  an  enlightened  patron  of  living  art. 
St.  Matthew's  at  Northampton,  with  its  statue 
by  Moore  and  its  'Crucifixion'  by  Graham 
Sutherland,  and  the  new  Coventry  Cathedral, 
both  bear  witness  to  this  new  tendency.  The 
latest  development  has  been  a  new  stained  glass 
window  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  High- 
gate,  by  the  famous  Irish  artist  Miss  Evie  Hone, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  commemorative 
East  window  at  Eton.  There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing that  Miss  Hone's  re-creation  in  a  modern 
idiom  of  an  essentially  mediaeval  style  was  most 
successful,  and  fulfilled  at  once  its  artistic  and  its 
religious  functions. 

A  Hundred  Questions 

THE  technique  of  the  quiz,  so  popular  now, 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  on  radio 
and  television,  is  gradually  creeping  into  the  art 
world.  One  of  its  more  recent  manifestations  in 
this  sphere  was  an  exhibition  at  Walker's  Galler- 
ies of  a  hundred  unattributed  early  English 
watercolours.  The  observant  eye  was  not  en- 
tirely innocent.  Names  could  be  detected,  but 


there  was,  even  so,  scope  for  a  good  deal  of  even 
hazardous  guessing,  and  the  perambulant  con- 
noisseur needed  a  fair  measure  of  discretion  if  he 
were  to  avoid  compromising  himself.  Funda- 
mentally, of  course,  the  point  of  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  is  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  'name'  counts.  In  an  ideal  world  a  work 
of  art  should  depend  entirely  on  its  own  merits: 
in  actual  fact  it  does  not.  But  those  who  look  to 
art  for  pure  enjoyment  will  always  be  luckier 
and  happier  than  those  who  are  influenced  by 
other  considerations. 

Poor  George 

FEW  artists  have  been  more  miserable  in 
their  lives  and  more  successful  in  their 
careers  than  George  Morland,  an  exhibition  of 
whose  works  was  recently  on  view  at  the  Tate 
Gallery.  Badgered  by  debts,  prone  to  the  worst 
kinds  of  dissipation,  a  drunkard  and  a  spend- 
thrift, he  achieved  an  extraordinary  popularity 
within  his  own  lifetime,  and  it  has  survived  his 
death.  Prints  after  his  works  are  still  to  be  found, 
the  treasured  possessions  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain.  He  is  still 
to  many  people  the  artist  par  excellence,  rivalled 
in  this  respect  only,  perhaps,  by  Romney,  to 
whom,  indeed,  he  bears  many  resemblances.  In 
actual  fact  his  work  could  be  as  bad  as  is  possible 
for  anyone  with  an  inborn  genius  for  painting. 
Fluency  was  his  fault,  and,  painting  by  instinct, 
he  never  seems  to  have  felt  the  need  of  any  form 
of  self-criticism  as  far  as  his  art  went.  His  figures 
are  often  like  stuffed  dummies,  his  landscapes  cut 
to  a  pattern  so  obvious  that  they  are  almost  inter- 
changeable. Yet  he  caught,  as  not  many  others 
have  done,  the  very  spirit  of  the  English  country- 
side, and  when  he  was  able  to  eschew  the  facile 
sentimentalism  which  artificial  stimulation  pro- 
duced in  him,  he  was  a  moving  and  sincere  artist. 

The  Great  Age 

EK  E  a  memory  from  the  past  the  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  Count  Albert  de  Belleroche, 
at  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons  Ltd.,  brought  back  the 
great  age  of  French  painting.  Born  in  Swansea 
of  Welsh  parentage,  Belleroche  studied  and 
worked  in  Paris  in  close  contact  with  the  by 
now  legendary  figures  of  Degas,  Manet  and 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  A  pupil  of  Carolus  Durand, 
he  painted  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  profit, 
being  a  man  of  independent  means.  Always 
reticent  about  his  works,  it  is  only  recently  that 
this  selection  of  them  has  come  to  light.  They 
show  him,  indeed,  as  an  artist  in  his  own  right, 
and  one  who  has  no  need  to  depend  for  his  repu- 
tation merely  on  his  contact  with  others.  A  del- 
icate sense  of  form,  bright  attractive  colour,  and, 
in  the  vivid  sketch  of  Zola's  funeral,  for  instance, 
an  extraordinary  vitality  of  imaginative  power 
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:nade  this  exhibition  of  his  works  a  delight  in  it- 
elf,  and  not  merely  a  fascinating  document  in 
I  he  history  of  art. 

Pleasures  from  Paris 

PROFESSOR  WATERHOUSE'S 
broadcast  on  the  dangers  implicit  in  great 
international  exhibitions,  and  the  earlier  paper 
bn  the  same  subject  read  to  the  International 
Museums  Association  by  M.  Raymond  Escho- 
ier,  have  all  tended  to  suggest  that  soon  the  en- 
:husiastic  Mahomet  of  Old  Masters  will  have  to 
50  to  the  mountain,  instead  of  its  being  trans- 
ported to  him.  A  great  section  of  this  mountain- 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  western  art -is 
centred  in  Paris,  and  the  authorities  there  are 
leaving  no  masterpiece  unturned  to  emphasize 
its  importance  as  the  cultural  capital  of  Europe, 
[n  January  a  great  Courbet  exhibition  opened  at 
the  Petit  Palais  which,  in  addition  to  the  works 
shown  at  the  Bietmale  (cf.  The  Connoisseur,  Nov- 
ember, 1954),  included  some  fifty-six  others.  At 
the  Musee  Guimet  there  is  showing  until  the  end 
of  April  an  important  exhibition  of  Tibetan 
sacred  art  which  displays  in  great  detail  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  strange  border  culture.  The 
Musee  Galliera,  which  is  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.Andre  Chamson,  is  inaugurating  a 
policy  of  showing  the  works  of  important  living 
irtists.  The  first  of  these  opened  hi  January  with 
the  title  Regards  sur  la  Peinture  cotitcinporaine.  As 
1  small  recompense  for  what  England  has  re- 
ceived from  France,  the  authorities  of  the  Cour- 
tauld  Institute  have  agreed  to  lend  to  the  Oran- 
gerie  forty-five  of  the  masterpieces  from  their 
collection,  which  will  be  on  view  in  the  autumn 
there  together  with  a  selection  of  paintings 
from  Cologne. 

Abstracted 

SOME  thirty  years  ago  one  of  the  main 
tendencies  in  European  art  was  towards 
abstraction -the  reduction  of  shapes  and  appear- 
ances to  an  absolute  minimum.  The  tendency 
reached  its  logical  conclusion  hi  the  works  of 
Mondrian,  who  arranged  black  lines  on  a  white 
background.  Its  most  enthusiastic  practitioners 
have  nearly  always  been  Germans  or  Slavs: 
though  in  England,  for  instance,  it  produced  a 
great  artist  in  Ben  Nicholson,  whose  works 
were  on  show  at  the  Bietmale  this  year,  and  have 
iince  then  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  hi 
Europe.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Victor 
Pasmore,  who  until  then  had  been  producing 
rather  delicate,  sensuous  Impressionistic  paint- 
ings of  woods,  nudes  and  flowers,  suddenly  dis- 
covered 'abstraction',  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  wave  of  conversions  amongst  English 
irtists.  A  recent  exhibition  at  the  Redfern  Gal- 
lery showed  the  works  of  nine  of  these  artists, 
ind  though  from  painting  to  painting  one  could 
detect  a  certain  amount  of  inspired  sensitivity,  or 
1  redigestion  of  visual  experience,  the  general 
impression  of  arid  Puritanism  was,  to  the  aver- 
age spectator,  slightly  overpowering. 

News  from  York 

THE  York  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  like 
many  of  those  in  the  north  country  of  Eng- 
land, is  very  go-ahead.  Its  collections  increase 


from  year  to  fear,  and  it  has  just  acquired  works 
by  Etty  and  Francis  Place.  In  addition,  loan 
collections  provide  additional  dehght  for  the 
fortunate  natives  of  the  city.  At  the  moment 
the  central  gallery  is  housing  the  collection  of 
Mr.  F.D.Lycett  Green,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  historical  and  stylistic  originality  and 
Catholicism. 

Paris-Japan 
"VVTHEN  the  great  collection  of  French  art 
W  which  is  now  being  shown  in  Japan 
arrived  at  the  port  of  delivery,  it  was  greeted  by 
a  military  band  playing  suitable  airs.  The  wel- 
come of  the  population  was  even  more  remark- 
able. Great  crowds  have  been  thronging  the 
museums  where  it  has  been  on  view;  admission 
tickets  are  booked  weeks  in  advance.  The 
authorities  expected  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  five  thousand :  mstead  there  has  been  an  at- 
tendance of  fifteen  thousand  a  day  so  far.  The 
exhibition  covers  the  whole  range  of  French  art 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  late  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  is  an  altogether  remarkable 
tribute  to  French  initiative  and  enterprise.  It 
seems  lamentable  that  Britahi  could  not  have 
put  on  a  similar  kind  of  exhibition,  because  there 
is  much  in  British  art  which  might  well  appeal 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  ( Francis  Towne 
and  the  watercolourists  are  obvious  examples), 
and  works  of  art  have  the  great  advantage  of  not 
requiring  translations. 

A  New  Piero 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  new  work  by  a  Renais- 
sance Old  Master  is  discovered.  Recently, 
however,  whilst  work  was  going  on  in  a  build- 
ing in  the  little  village  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in 
Tuscany,  a  piece  of  plaster  flaked  off  the  wall, 
revealing  the  head  of  a  young  saint  or  angel. 
Experts  from  Rome  and  Florence  hurried  down. 
There  was  no  doubt  here  was  a  work  by  Borgo's 
most  famous  son  Piero  della  Francesca,  a  frag- 
ment surviving  from  centuries  of  demolitions 
and  fair  wear  and  tear.  The  new  work  will  not 
greatly  influence  established  opinions  about 
Piero,  but  it  may  inspire  other  enthusiasts 


to  start  peeling  plaster  from  walls  all  over 
Europe. 

Ruskin  the  Artist 

LEIGHTON  HOUSE  in  Kensington  is  one 
j  of  the  more  remarkable  survivals  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  home  of  the  only 
English  artist  to  reach  the  House  of  Lords,  it  still 
retains  the  atmosphere  of  an  affluent  Victorian 
Bohemia,  designed  by  someone  who  had  drunk 
too  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alhambra.  Today 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  Borough's  cultural  life,  and 
the  exhibitions  there  are  distinguished  by  their 
range  and  interest.  Recently  a  display  of  works 
by  John  Ruskin  reminded  us  that  this  great 
critic  attempted,  withm  the  limitations  of  his 
own  personality,  to  practise  what  he  preached. 
His  works  are  almost  microscopic  in  their  de- 
tailed intensity,  and,  shunning  the  responsibili- 
ties of  creation  he  was  happier  at  copying  the 
Old  Masters  than  at  recording  his  own  feelings 
and  sensations.  But  nobody  could  deny  the 
control  which  he  exercised  over  his  medium, 
nor  fail  to  attribute  to  him  what  has  been  defined 
as  the  essence  of  genius :  'an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains'. 

Art  at  Arnhem 

FOR  those  of  us  to  whom  the  name  Arnhem 
conjures  up  only  the  tragedy  of  one  of  the 
more  lamentable  episodes  of  the  last  war,  it 
comes  as  a  relief  to  find  that  this  town,  one  of 
the  most  devastated  in  Europe,  has  not  only  been 
creeping  up  the  arduous  path  of  rehabilitation, 
but  has  succeeded  hi  making  a  name  for  itself  as 
a  cultural  centre  of  importance.  Three  years  ago 
one  of  its  more  gracious  parks  was,  hi  emulation 
of  London's  efforts  at  Battersea,  given  over  to 
the  display  of  an  international  exhibition  of 
sculpture.  This  year  this  eminently  successful 
experiment  is  to  be  repeated.  During  the  months 
from  June  to  September,  Arnhem  will  display 
works  by  sculptors  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
is  expecting  to  find  even  more  visitors  than  at- 
tended last  time.  Efforts  such  as  this  are  an  amaz- 
ing tribute  to  the  immortality  of  the  human 
spirit. 


Richard  Piatt.  A  drawing,  'Storage  Tanks'.  Shell  Haven  Refinery,  Essex. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Mannerist  Drawings  in  Florence  :  'Lost'  Collection  of  important  Capodimonte 
Porcelain  :  A  Turner  for  Bedford  :  York  Sculpture 


OVER  the  past  few  years,  writes  Hugh 
Honour  from  Italy,  the  Gabinetto  Disegni 
e  Stampe  of  the  UrTizi  has  been  holding  a  series 
of  exhibitions  of  drawings  from  its  vast  collec- 
tion. Each  exhibition  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  illustrated  catalogue,  and  their  subjects  have 
been  varied :  drawings  for  decorative  art,  draw- 
ings of  musical  instruments,  and,  the  most  in- 
teresting, seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
Venetian  drawings.  The  most  recent,  devoted  to 
the  first  Italian  mannerists,  was  shown  in  Ams- 
terdam last  summer  and  Florence  this  winter.  It 
consisted  of  a  hundred  drawings,  and  was 
covered  by  a  scholarly  if  garrulous  catalogue  1 
which  testifies  to  the  work  being  done  under  Dr. 
Sinibaldi  in  this  department. 

In  such  an  exhibition  one  cannot  expect  many 
unpublished  drawings,  and  nearly  all  the  best  of 
those  shown  have  at  some  time  been  reproduced. 
If  the  original  occasionally  proved  to  be  rather 
smudgicr  than  the  old  illustrations,  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  photographs 
had  been  touched  up  or  the  originals  had  de- 
teriorated. There  are  few  discoveries,  but  there 
are  no  unacceptable  attributions;  for  the  ground 
has  been  well  worked  over  by  a  number  of 
scholars.  Many  of  the  drawings  arc  of  very  great 
beauty:  the  study  of  a  man  attributed -surely 
rightly -to  Rosso  (36),  Parmegianino's  Circe 
(87),  Andrea  del  Sarto's  male  head  (18),  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo's  study  for  St.  Bartholomew  (9),  and 
nearly  all  Pontormo's  drawings.  Pontormo 
steals  the  show,  as  indeed  he  must :  the  two  curi- 
ous lunettes  (41  and  42),  the  Virgin  Annunciate 
(53)  and  the  two  studies  of  a  man  shielding  his 
eyes  from  the  sun  (44  and  45)  arc  of  the  highest 
quality. 

The  only  criticism  of  the  exhibition  is  on  the 
grounds  of  selection,  since  it  is  obvious  that  with 
so  wide  a  subject,  stretching  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  Filippino 
Lippi,  to  the  fifties  with  Bronzino,  not  all  the 
drawings  in  the  Uthzi  could  be  shown.  The 
catalogue  gives  no  hint  on  what  principles,  if 
any,  the  selection  was  made.  Some  of  the  best  of 
the  Uffizi's  Pontormo's  and  Andrew  del  Sarto's 
were  unaccountably  left  out.  It  can  only  seem 
wrong-headed  that  so  much  scholarship  should 
be  devoted  to  a  catalogue  which  serves  as  no 
more  than  a  guide  to  an  arbitrary  selection.  In 
all  its  departments  the  UrTizi  is  inadequately 
catalogued,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
these  exhibitions  could  have  made  steps  towards 
filling  the  gap.  A  complete  exhibition  of  the 
drawings  in  the  UrTizi  by,  and  associated  with, 
one  or  two  of  the  artists  represented  would  have 
been  no  less  pleasurable  to  visit  and  its  catalogue 
would  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  scholar. 

1  Mostra  <ii  Disegni  dei  Primi  Mameristi  Italiani,  pub- 
lished by  Leo  S.Olschki,  Florence,  1,000  lire. 


Unrecorded  Capodimonte  Porcelain 

IDEALLY,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  have  cause  to  refer  to  it  at  a  later  stage, 
no  photograph  of  a  work  of  art  should  exist 
which  does  not  bear  an  explanatory  caption, 
however  brief,  on  the  reverse.  Neither  should 
there  be  important  unphotographed  collections 
of  works  of  art  the  existence,  movement,  or  dis- 
posal of  which  has  not  been  somewhere  officially 
recorded,  even  though  confidentially.  If,  in  fact, 
these  simple  precepts  had  been  followed  with 
the  very  important  collection  of  Capodimonte 
porcelain  which,  up  to  about  1900,  was  recorded 
as  having  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Charlesworth,  an 
Englishman  living  in  Naples,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  this  particular  note  to  have 
appeared  in  this  column.  As  it  is,  an  important 
collection  has,  it  would  appear,  been  temporar- 
ily 'lost'  to  the  study  of  porcelain.  A  few  pieces 
from  it  are  the  subject  of  my  illustrations. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  this  Charles- 
worth  Collection  since  its  former  owner  dis- 
posed of  it  in  Italy  at  some  time  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  present  century.  There  is  some  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  collection  was  sold 
to  Mrs. Walter  Burns,  the  late  Mr.Pierpont 
Morgan's  sister.  In  an  article  by  Giovanni  Tcsor- 
one,  in  the  Italian  periodical  Italia  Artistica  e  In- 
dustriale  in  1905,  a  piece  formerly  in  the  Charles- 
worth  Collection  is  illustrated  as  being  at  that 
time  in  Mrs.Burns's  collection.  In  fact,  whilst 
Mrs.  Burns  and  her  brother  were  travelling  in 
South  Italy  in  about  1905  they  are  known  to 
have  purchased  an  immense  collection  of  Capo- 
dimonte porcelain  for  about  ,£10,000.  This 
collection  was  dispatched  to  England  in  packing 
cases,  which  remained  unopened  at  Mrs.Burns's 
home,  South  Myms  Park,  until  her  death.  From 
that  time  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  it  was  later  sold  privately. 
No  important  sales  of  Capodimonte  porcelain 
were  held  by  Sotheby's  or  Christie's  in  the  years 
immediately  following  Mrs.Burns's  death. 

Now  that  there  is  a  new  wave  of  international 
interest  in  the  study  (see  'Italian  Porcelain:  A 
Brief  Survey',  by  Arthur  Lane,  The  Connoisseur, 
March,  1955)  and  acquisition  of  Italian  an- 
tique porcelain,  academic  knowledge  of  it  gen- 
erally would  be  greatly  increased  by  reference  to 
the  pieces  formerly  in  the  Burns  Collection.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  those  collectors  or  museum 
authorities  who  possess  any  of  those  pieces,  or 
who  have  knowledge  of  where  they  exist,  will 
be  good  enough  to  communicate  with  The 
Connoisseur. 

Early  Editions  of  John  Field 

UNTIL  recently  the  early  editions  of  the 
works  of  John  Field  in  the  Music  Room  of 
the  British  Museum  comprised  only  one  quintet, 


five  nocturnes,  the  sonatas,  and  a  few  miscellane- 
ous pieces  (see  O.W.  Neighbour,  The  British 
Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2).  The  con- 
certos, apart  from  one  or  two  movements  ar- 
ranged separately  for  pianoforte  solo,  were  lack- 
ing. Since  195 1,  however,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Hopkinson,  forty-five  first  or  early 
editions  have  been  acquired.  Field,  who  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1782,  was  the  only  British 
composer  of  his  time  to  achieve  international 
celebrity.  As  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  dem- 
enti in  London  and  was  playing  the  pianoforte 
in  public  as  early  as  1794.  When  seventeen,  he 
introduced  his  First  Concerto  to  London  audi- 
ences, and  a  long  Continental  tour  followed  from 
1802  to  1804  under  the  aegis  of  Clementi,  whose 
pianofortes  he  demonstrated.  In  the  latter  year 
he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Russia  when  not  on  tour.  He  died  in 
1837. 

Field  composed  mostly  for  pianoforte  solo, 
and  although  some  works  were  provided  with 
accompaniments  for  orchestra  or  string  quartet, 
these  accompaniments  are  secondary  and,  in 
some  cases,  optional.  He  left  seven  concertos, 
four  sonatas,  about  five  pieces  with  string 
quartet,  and  a  number  of  nocturnes,  rondos,  and 
fantasies  on  popular  tunes.  A  few  songs  were 
published  in  his  lifetime,  but  all  appear  to  be 
based  on  his  pianoforte  works.  This  is  a  small 
output  by  the  standards  of  the  time;  Clementi 
described  him  as  'a  lazy  dog'. 

Romantic  Movement 

Field's  music  is  historically  important  for  its 
poetical  qualities  rather  than  for  its  contribution 
to  the  technique  of  pianoforte-playing.  In  sheer 
brilliance  of  style  he  did  not  outshine  such  com- 
posers as  Hummel  or  Weber,  and  his  concertos 
suffer  by  comparison  with  theirs  because  of  his 
unwillingness  to  face  problems  of  construction 
posed  by  larger  forms.  Much  of  his  most  per- 
sonal music  is  to  be  found  in  these  concertos, 
which  declined  in  favour  after  his  death,  partly 
through  lack  of  sympathetic  interpreters.  The 
nocturnes,  however,  equally  popular  in  Field's 
lifetime,  have  never  been  wholly  forgotten. 
This  form,  evolved  by  Field,  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  poetic  style  that  was  his  real  contri- 
bution, to  the  Romantic  movement  in  music, 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  ideal  vehicle  for  its  de- 
velopment. Liszt,  Schumann  and  Chopin  were 
all  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  music,  attracted 
by  an  intimate  quality  that  they  could  not  dis- 
cern in  Beethoven,  Schubert  or  Weber.  In 
Chopin  it  is  possible  to  find  passages  inspired  not 
only  by  the  spirit  but  by  the  letter  of  Field's 
nocturnes  and  concertos. 

Excepting  the  nocturnes,  very  little  of  Field's 
music  has  been  reprinted  in  the  last  hundred 
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years.  Consequently,  the  difficulties  of  assembl- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  his  works  in  their 
various  editions,  or  even  discovering  their  dates 
(for  which  the  advertisements  sometimes  con- 
flict with  the  plate  numbers)  and  total  number, 
are  unusual  for  so  comparatively  recent  a  com- 
poser. Very  few  autographs  are  known.  There 
is  one  of  a  nocturne  in  the  "Oeffentliche  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Bibliothek".  Berlin:  others  which 
have  come  to  auction  in  London  in  the  last  few 
decades  have  been  acquired  by  American  librar- 
ies. No  musical  autograph  is  now  known  in 
England,  nor  is  it  at  present  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  any  are  preserved  in  Russian  collections. 
The  printed  editions  present  a  curious  problem. 
During  his  lifetime  Field  s  works  were  printed 
by  at  least  twenty-three  publishers  in  Russia. 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England.  To  judge 
from  their  present  rarity,  however,  original 
issues  were  small.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
this;  it  may  be  presumed  that,  while  a  few 
people  in  each  country  remained  interested  in 
Field's  work,  his  appearances  in  the  concert  hall 
were  too  infrequent  to  keep  him  in  the  public 
mind. 

Important  Concertos 

The  most  important  of  the  Music  Room's  re- 
cent acquisitions  are  undoubtedly  the  concertos. 
These  were  never  issued  in  full  score  and,  rather 
strangely,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  printed  in 
Russia.  Complete  orchestral  parts  of  the  first  six. 
mosdy  in  the  Breitkopf  edition,  have  been  ac- 
quired, with  additional  pianoforte  parts  pub- 
lished by  Pacini  of  Paris.  A  Breitkopf  pianoforte 
part  to  the  Seventh  Concerto  has  also  been  ob- 
tained, likewise  the  complete  parts  of  two  more 
quintets  and  various  less-important  but  charac- 
teristic solo  pieces.  Some  of  these  sets  of  con- 
certos are  likely  to  provide  source  material  for  a 
volume  devoted  to  Field  which  is  ultimately  to 
be  printed  in  Musiai  Britarmica,  a  series  published 
by  the  Royal  Musical  Association  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Arts  Council.  The  present  revival  of 
interest  in  the  neglected  composers  of  the  early 


A  further  group  of  Capodimonte  porcelain, 
the  location  of  which,  especially  as  part  of 
a  collection,  would  materially  assist  in  the 
study  of  Italian  porcelain. 


Nineteenth  Century  has  created  a  fresh  demand 
for  Field's  music. 

He  appears  to  ha%-e  published  about  seventeen 
pieces  under  the  title  of  nocturne,  although  some 
were  extracted  from  concertos  and  other  works. 
Their  numbering,  which  is  often  contradictory- 
even  in  contemporary  editions,  has  become  still 
further  confused  in  well-known  collections  such 
as  that  edited  by  Liszt.  The  bibliographical  his- 
tory of  these  pieces  cannot  be  discovered  with- 
out examining  an  even  wider  range  of  editions 
than  that  offered  by  recent  acquisitions.  Most  of 
the  problems  have  now  become  clear,  although 
further  data  are  needed  for  their  solution. 

Staffordshire  Pottery  Group 

T HROUGH  the  generosity  of  Miss  Amy 
B.Mossman,  the  British  Museum  has  ac- 
quired the  Staffordshire  earthenware  group  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  13-3  in.  high,  of  excep- 
tional charm,  here  illustrated  (see  William  King, 
Hie  British  Museum  Journal,  VoL  XLX,  No.  2). 
The  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  stool  with  the  Child  on 
her  lap.  She  wears  a  yellow  cloak  over  a  striped 
robe  and  a  brown  bodice.  The  base  is  coloured 
to  imitate  marble.  The  group  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  factory  of  Enoch  Wood  of  Burslem  and  dated 
to  about  1790. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  contains  a  brown-glazed  figure  from 
the  same  model  (No.  C.  4S0-1918),  given  by 
Mr. Stuart  G.Davis,  which  is  marked  wood  & 
caldwell,  a  mark  used  to  commemorate  their 
partnersnip,  which  extended  from  1790  to  1S18. 
A  similar  group  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum (No.  3S9-1S72)  was  bought  in  1872  and  is 
illustrated  by  A.  H.  Church,  English  Earthenware 
(1904  edition),  Fig.  69,  where  it  is  entided 
"Mother  and  Child'.  It  is  further  illustrated  by 
Herbert  Read,  Staffordshire  Pottery  Figures  (1929), 
Plate  52,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  group  is  'said 
to  have  been  modelled  by  the  sculptor,  John 
Bacon',  an  attribution  unsupported  by  evidence. 
A  third  version,  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  is 
described  and  illustrated  by  Bernard  Rackham, 
Catalogue  of  the  Glaisher  Collection  (1935),  No. 
901  and  Plate  68. 

Two  Egyptian  Plastic  Objects  of  the 
New  Kingdom 

THE  Egyptian  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  two  objects 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Professor  F.W. 
Freiherr  von  Bissing  (see  T. G.H.James,  The 
British  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XLX,  No.  2).  The 
first,  a  plaster  face  in  the  A  mama  style  (No. 
65517,  PI.  VI),  measuring  4§  in.  from  chin  to 
brow  and  4J  in.  across  the  face  at  eye  leveL  was 
obtained  at  Amarna,  the  ephemeral  capital  citv 
of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  king  Akhenaten 
(1370-52  B.C.).  The  person  represented  cannot 
be  identified  by  name,  but  some  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  Akhenaten  is  clearly  intended, 
possibly  (to  judge  by  its  small  size)  one  of  the 
young  princesses.  In  general,  the  cast  of  the  fea- 
tures and  in  particular  the  droop  of  the  chin,  the 
pursed  Ups  and  the  delicate  almond  shape  of  the 
face  in  front  view  are  quite  characteristic  of  the 
family  type.  The  style  is  naturalistic,  without 
any  of  the  gross  caricaturing  of  the  features 


A  Capodimonte  group,  from  the  former 
Charlesworth  and  Burns  Collections,  now 
Tost".  See  second  story,  opposite. 

commonly  found  in  Amarna  portraiture.  The 
modelling  of  the  features  is  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive, the  eyes  and  brows  being  suggested  rather 
than  carved  in  detail.  Some  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  nose  and  chin,  but  otherwise  the 
face  is  complete.  In  side  view  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  flat  sandstone  profile  in  the  Mu- 
seum collection  (No.  37615),  thought  to  be  a 
profile  of  Akhenaten  himself. 

In  itself  the  object  is  complete;  the  edge  above 
the  brow  is  flattened  and  smooth,  but  the  back 
of  the  face  is  rough  and  unfinished.  A  group  of 
somewhat  similar  plaster  faces  and  heads  from 
Amarna,  most  of  which  were  found  in  a  house 
called  the  "House  of  the  Sculptor'  were  for- 
merly in  the  Berlin  Museum.1  These  faces  were 
probably  sculptor's  studies  and  it  is  thought  that 
they  were  prepared  from  moulds  made  from 
mud  originals  modelled  either  naturalistically 
from  life  for  private  persons  or  from  statues  or 
memory  for  royal  personages.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  absence  of  detail  in  the  fea- 
tures suggests  that  the  object  may  have  been  cast 
from  a  mould  made  on  the  face  of  the  subject 
itself.  In  character  it  resembles  closely  the  so- 
called  death-mask  of  Akhenaten,  found  by 
Petrie  at  Amarna.2  Of  the  latter  Petrie  points  out 
that  it  'comprises  just  as  much  of  the  face  ...  as 
can  be  taken  in  one  casting".  The  same  would  be 
true  of  this  new  acquisition.  The  lack  of  defini- 
tion in  its  features  is  consonant  with  such  a 

1  For  photographs  and  a  discussion  of  many  ot  these 
cists  see  an  article  by  H.  R.  Hall  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Xeurs,  1927,  469-71.  For  a  full  description  and  an 
account  of  the  probable  method  of  production,  see  G. 
Roeder.  '  Lebensgrosse  Tonmodelle  aus  einer  alta- 
gvprischen  Bildhauerwerkstart  in  Jahrbudt  der  Preus- 
sischen  Kunstsammlungen  62  (1941),  145—70. 

2  See  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  Tell  el  .■imams,  frontispiece  and 
p.  40. 


A  Staffordshire  earthenware  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  13  3  in.  high.  British 
Museum. 

manner  of  production.  But  it  shows  no  sign  of 
later  touching  up,  though  this  is  claimed  for  the 
face  found  by  Petrie. 

The  second  object  is  the  bottom  of  a  pale- 
green  glazed  composition  bowl  decorated  inside 
and  outside  with  designs  in  relief  (No.  65553). 
The  piece  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl  apart  from  a  small  section  containing 
the  right-hand  lower  part  (as  viewed)  of  the  face 
of  Bcs.  This  section,  which  extends  down  and  to 
the  right  from  the  right  nostril,  has  been  made 
up  with  plaster  in  modern  times.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  rising  sides  of  the  bowl  remains  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  its  original  shape. 
In  width  the  object  is  5  in.  and  in  length  sh  ul-< 
the  measurements  being  taken  on  the  side  bear- 
ing the  representation  of  the  face  of  the  god  Bes, 
whose  characteristic  features  are  represented  in 
very  high  relief.  The  eyes  alone  are  left  flat  and 
blank,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  origin- 
ally inlaid.  The  underside  has  in  the  centre  a 
small  rosette,  the  middle  of  which  was  originally 
black.  Around  the  rosette  is  a  ring  of  spiked 
flowers,  probably  lilies.  Outside  this  ring  comes 
a  register  containing  a  frieze  of  animals -a  ga- 
zelle, an  antelope,  a  lioness,  an  ostrich,  an  ibex, 
a  camel,  and  another  antelope.  Between  the 
second  antelope  and  the  gazelle  is  room  for  one 
animal  in  the  restored  section.  This  procession  of 
animals  is  surrounded  by  a  striated  line  and  be- 
yond this  line  the  sides  of  the  bowl  begin  to  rise. 
The  small  parts  of  these  sides  which  remain  bear 
traces  of  a  further  procession  of  animals  with  a 
lotus  flower  introduced  at  one  point. 

Objects  in  glazed  composition  with  decora- 
tion of  this  kind  from  Egypt  are  not  uncommon 
from  the  New  Kingdom  onwards.  This  form  of 


decoration  in  relief  is  more  to  be  expected  in 
metalwork  than  in  faience,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Egyptian  glazed  composition  examples 
are  derived  from  metal  originals -types  de- 
veloped in  the  first  instance  more  probably  in 
Asia  than  in  Egypt.3  The  Museum  collection 
has  one  fine  complete  glazed  composition  bowl 
with  friezes  of  animals  and  birds  on  the  inside, 
dated  to  the  XXXth  Dynasty  (No.  57385)-  The 
present  example,  however,  from  the  colour  of 
the  glaze  and  the  details  of  the  representation  of 
Bes,  is  to  be  dated  more  probably  to  the  X  VINth- 
XlXth  Dynasties. 

British  Museum:  European  Ceramics 
and  Glass 

ALTHOUGH  the  collection  of  European 
.  ceramics  at  the  British  Museum  dates 
largely  from  the  arrival  of  Franks  in  1851  and 
that  of  European  glass  from  the  death  of  Felix 
Slade  in  1868,  there  were  specimens  of  English 
porcelain  and  pottery  in  the  Department  long 
before  those  years.  We  need  only  mention  (see 
William  King,  The  British  Museum  Journal,  Vol. 
XIX,  No.  2)  the  two  Chelsea  vases  painted  with 
scenes  from  the  Death  of  Cleopatra,  given  by 
an  anonymous  benefactor  in  1763,  the  year 
after  that  in  which  they  are  known  to  have  been 
made,  the  Bow  bowl,  accompanied  by  a  docu- 
ment signed  'T.  Craft  1790',  which  was  found 
by  Franks  in  a  cupboard  in  185 1,  the  Wedg- 
wood 'Pegasus  Vase',  given  by  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood in  1786,  and  the  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase 
given  by  John  Wedgwood  in  1802.  The  gifts  of 
Franks  during  his  lifetime  ranged  over  the  whole 
field  of  European  ceramics,  and  the  published 
catalogues  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  by 
R.L.Hobson,  dating  respectively  from  1903  and 
1905,  are  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  catholicity  of 
his  taste,  since  between  them  they  comprise  an 
entirely  representative  collection  of  English 
ceramics  as  they  were  known  at  the  time. 
Among  gifts  received  since  the  death  of  Franks, 
those  in  1909  of  Wedgwood  ware  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs. Isaac  Falcke  and  in  1921-3  of  Worcester 
porcelain  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd  have 
enriched  the  collections  of  those  two  sections  to 
an  almost  embarrassing  extent,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  exhibit  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
either  gift  in  the  small  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  King  Edward  VII  Gallery,  although  the 
Museum  is  always  delighted  to  give  serious  stu- 
dents access  to  the  objects  in  reserve.  The  Frank 
Lloyd  Collection  was  admirably  catalogued  by 
Hobson  in  1923.  The  Wallace  Elliot  Bequest  in 
1938  brought  an  influx  of  over  a  hundred  pieces 
of  English  pottery  and  porcelain  of  paramount 
importance;  its  owner,  a  collector  of  discrimina- 
tion, realized  that  neither  the  British  nor  the 
V.  and  A.  Museum  would  wish  to  possess  the 
whole  of  his  ceramic  possessions,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  characteristic  thoughtfulness  the  two 
London  museums  have  materially  benefited, 
while  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  residue  raised  a 
substantial  sum  for  his  heirs. 

Of  individual  acquisitions  since  the  death  of 

3  See  F.W.von  Bissing,  '  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
"phoenikischen"  Metallschalen'  in  Jalirbuch  des  deut- 
schen  archaologischen  Instituts,  38/39,  pp.  180 ff.,  in 
which  the  present  object  is  discussed  among  others. 


Franks  three  should  be  specially  mentioned:  the 
slipware  dish  with  the  arms  of  Charles  II, 
lettered  'Thomas  Toft',  which  was  bought 
twice  by  Lady  Wernher  at  the  Red  Cross  Sale  at 
Christie's  in  1916  and  given  to  the  Museum  at 
the  same  time,  the  Chelsea  group  of  the  Roman 
Charity  after  Rubens,  given  by  the  Viscount 
Bearsted  in  1927  through  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  and  the  Chelsea  pot-pourri  vase 
with  a  figure  of  Meleagcr  after  Rubens,  a  com- 
panion to  one  with  a  figure  of  Atalanta  in  the 
Franks  Collection,  which  was  bought  in  1930 
with  a  fund  raised  by  the  Lord  Fisher  and  given 
through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 

Franks's  collection  of  Continental  porcelain 
did  not  become  the  property  of  the  Museum  until 
after  his  death  in  1897,  but  he  had  previously 
lent  it  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  and  a  cata- 
logue by  himself  was  published  in  1896.  The 
most  important  addition  to  it  was  made  in  1923, 
when  the  Viscount  Dillon  presented  a  collection 
of  porcelain  from  German  and  other  factories  in 
memory  of  his  son.  Neither  Franks  nor  Dillon 
was  interested  in  Sevres  porcelain,  and  in  view 
of  the  richness  with  which  that  subject  is  repre- 
sented at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
the  Wallace  Collection  it  was  felt  impossible  to 
expend  public  money  for  the  acquisition  of 
specimens  for  Bloomsbury. 

The  Museum  is  now  handsomely  equipped, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  two  collectors.  Mr. 
Charles  B.O.Clarke,  who  died  in  1935,  be- 
queathed two  vases  of  the  rare  'jewelled  porce- 
lain', while  Sir  Bernard  Eckstein,  Bt.,  who  died 
in  1948,  left  a  collection  of  over  fifty  pieces, 
together  with  a  specimen  of 'Henri  Deux'  ware, 
hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  Museum,  and  a 
choice  of  twenty  pieces  of  German  and  English 
porcelain  from  his  collection.  Besides  the  contri- 
butions of  Franks  the  Museum  collections  of 
Continental  pottery,  including  maiolica  and 
Hispano-Moresque  ware,  were  materially  bene- 
fited by  purchases  at  the  Bernal  sale  in  1855  and 
by  the  bequest  of  Mr. John  Henderson  in  1878. 

Franks  also  contributed  to  the  collection  of 
glass,  though  the  most  important  benefactor 
was  Felix  Slade,  who  was  born  in  1790  and  who 
died  in  1868,  and  of  whose  bequest  to  the  Mu- 
seum a  catalogue,  compiled  by  Franks  and  with 
an  introduction  by  Alexander  Nesbitt,  was  pri- 
vately printed  in  1871.  Many  pieces  also  were 
bought  at  the  Bernal  sale. 

York  Sculpture 

HITHERTO  unknown  and  important 
examples  of  English  thirteenth-century 
sculpture  are  not  often  found  in  private  posses- 
sion. But  the  three  which  I  now  illustrate  were 
recently  discovered,  as  part  of  the  rockery  of  a 
Sussex  garden,  by  Mr.  Roy  Barling,  the  London 
art  dealer.  They  have  since  been  unquestionably 
identified  as  part  of  the  series  of  sculpture  found 
in  the  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  in 
1829.  Now,  with  the  financial  help  of  the  Na- 
tional Art-Collections  Fund  and  the  Pilgrim 
Trust,  they  have  been  secured  for  the  Yorkshire 
Museum,  York. 

Since  the  excavations  on  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
site  in  1829,  when  seven  fine  figures  were  found 
buried  face  downwards  in  the  former  south 
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aisle  of  the  nave,  three  other  pieces  belonging 
to  the  same  group  have  been  located  and  are 
now  at  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  Two  had  been 
used  as  coping  stones  in  the  wall  of  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Lawrence,  Walmgate;  the  third  was 
incorporated  as  a  support  to  the  City  Bridge  at 
Clifton.  With  the  Sussex  examples  a  total  of 
thirteen  figures  has  now  been  brought  to  light. 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  when 
these  figures  were  carved  or  where  they  origin- 
ally stood  in  the  former  Abbey.  The  Chronicle 
of  St.  Mary,  begun  under  Simon  de  Warwick, 
gives  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Abbey 
with  the  names  and  dates  of  the  Abbots.  From 
this  it  is  known  that  the  Norman  foundation, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Abbot  Stephen  (1088- 
11 12),  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Simon 
de  Warwick  (1258-96).  The  style  of  the  sculpture 
does  not  fit  the  dates  of  either  Abbot,  and  the 
little  known  information  which  covers  the  inter- 
vening period  throws  no  light  on  this  problem. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  the  pur- 
pose these  column  statues  served  and  where  they 
were  originally  positioned  in  the  Abbey.  The 
seven-inch  shaft  at  the  back  of  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  York  figures  indicates  that  their  original 
position  may  have  been  against  a  column  or 
pillar.  The  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Harvey 
Brook  was  that  they  decorated  the  choir  screen: 
and  it  might  well  have  been  that  the  Virgin, 
illustrated,  was  the  centre  piece,  flanked  by  the 
standing  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

If,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  seven  figures 
which  were  recovered  in  1829  were  buried  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution  in  1539,  when  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  became  Crown  Property,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  funds 
are  available  to  enable  further  excavation  work 
to  be  carried  out,  more  figures  of  a  similar  type 
may  be  found. 

Jacobite  Leaflets  and  Pamphlets 

THE  British  Museum  (see  R.G.Lyde,  Tlie 
British  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2) 
has  received  by  gift  from  Miss  Gertrude  Schlich 
a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  Jacobite  and  anti- 
Jacobite  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  almost  all  of 
them  published  in  Scotland.  The  collection  was 
the  joint  property  of  Miss  Schlich  and  the  late 
Miss  D.K.Broster,  having  been  given  to  them 
some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago  by 
the  late  John  Macdonald  of  Moon  Hill,  Farn- 
ham.  His  gift  was  a  considered  compliment  to 
Miss  Broster,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  very  successful  trilogy  of  historical  novels  on 
the  Forty-Five,  first  published  1925-9,  and  since 
then  frequently  reprinted. 

The  collection  includes  a  series  of  a  dozen  proc- 
lamations by  the  Stuart  princes,  ranging  from 
1 7 14  to  1748.  In  a  proclamation  of  29th  August, 
1714,  from  Plombieres,  the  Pretender  protests 
against  the  accession  of  George  I,  and  describes 
himself  as  'the  onely  bom  Englishman  now  left 
of  the  Royal  Family',  perhaps  to  Scottish  sensi- 
bilities a  somewhat  tactless  remark.  A  copy  ot 
this  proclamation  is  among  the  Stuart  Papers  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Culloden  Papers.  A  proclamation  of  25th  Octo- 
ber, 1715,  from  Commercy  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  it  refers  to  Charles  I  without  em- 


ploying the  usual  convention  of  describing  him 
as  'the  blessed  martyr'.  The  omission  of  the 
phrase  is  known  to  have  given  great  offence  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke;  but  rather  than  admit  that 
his  grandfather  was  a  blessed  martyr,  Prince 
James  Stuart  preferred  to  bear  the  palm  and  halo 
himself.  A  different  edition  of  this  proclamation 
appears  to  be  in  the  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor, 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  1715  by  A.  and  H. 
Tayler,  1936.  The  proclamations  by  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  from  Holyroodhouse  are  headed 
"Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  &c,  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, England,  France  and  Ireland',  and  are 
characteristic  of  a  man  who  confidently  ex- 
pected loyalty  and  affection,  and  who,  expecting 
these  things,  found  them. 

Three  of  these  leaflets  are  written  by  Lord 
Lovat,  whose  activities  as  a  publicist  and  news- 
paper paragraphist  are  described  in  Robert 
Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland.  These 
three  leaflets  comprise  a  letter  'concerning  the 
Defeate  of  the  Rebells  at  Inverness',  which  must 
have  been  written  in  November,  171 5 ;  a  letter  to 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  dated  29th  October, 
1745,  which  differs  considerably  from  the  ver- 
sion of  the  same  letter  published  in  the  Culloden 
Papers:  and  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
dated  from  Fort  William,  16th  June,  1746,  in 
which  Lovat  writes,  '  I  often  carried  your  Royal 
Highness  in  my  arms  in  the  parks  of  Kensington 
and  Hampton-Court,  to  hold  you  up  to  your 
royal  grandfather,  that  he  might  embrace  you.' 

The  collection  includes  three  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  of  which 
two  are  dispatches  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
army  and  the  third  is  Lord  Mar's  account  of  the 
battle,  reprinted  in  Robert  Patten's  History  of 
the  late  Rebellion.  The  material  on  the  battle  of 
Culloden  consists  in  part  of  typical  war-time 
lampoons,  in  which  Prince  Charles  Stuart  or  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  insulted.  But  it  includes 
also  the  Authentic  Account  of  the  Battle  fought  on 
Drummossie  Muir  near  Culloden,  which  is  re- 
printed, evidently  from  an  imperfect  copy,  in 
James  Allardyce's  Historical  Papers  relating  to  the 
Jacobite  Period,  and  an  important  anonymous 
pamphlet,  A  Particular  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Culloden,  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Highland 
Army.  This  was  written  by  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, who  as  a  leader  of  Highland  infantry  is 
ranked  with  Claverhouse  and  Montrose. 

For  the  rest,  among  much  other  material 
there  are  two  pamphlets  relating  to  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  hero  of  Miss  Broster 's  novel  Tlie 
Gleam  in  the  Xorth,  who  was  executed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Elibank  plot  in  1753.  He  was 
the  last  Jacobite  to  take  what  the  song  calls  the 
"low  road'  to  Scotland. 

At  Auction 

THERE  were  animated  scenes  at  Christie's 
on  26th  November  last,  when  the  sale  of  the 
collection  of  modem  British  and  foreign  (mostly 
French)  pictures,  drawings  and  bronzes,  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Rees  Jeffreys,  brought 
spectacular  bidding  from  British,  American  and 
Continental  dealers  and  private  collectors. 

This  collection  of  127  lots,  the  most  important 
of  its  kind  belonging  to  one  owner  to  be  seen  in 
the  London  auction  rooms  for  many  years, 


brought  a  total  of  £56,344-an  amazingly  high 
sum,  considering  the  original  cost  to  the  collec- 
tor. Nineteen  of  the  more  notable  works,  which 
were  sold  on  26th  November  for  a  total  of 
£46,084  ios.,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Rees 
Jeffreys  between  1924  and  1940  for  only  £3.432 
1 5s. -some  were  bought  in  the  London  and 
Continental  auction  rooms,  and  others  direct 
from  the  artists. 

The  highest  price  of  the  day,  £7,035,  was 
paid  by  the  auctioneer,  Sir  Alec  Martin,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  for  Henri  Ma- 
tisse's portrait  of  his  artist  friend,  Andre  Derain, 
who  died  last  September.  This  picture  (14J  X 
11  in.),  painted  at  CoUioure  in  1904,  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Jeffreys  from  a  Paris  collector  in  193  5  for 
£280.  Other  Continental  works  in  Christie's 
sale  included  a  Chaim  Soutine  painting  of  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  blue  dress,  seated  knitting 
(32  X  23I  in.),  which  fetched  £4,725,  com- 
pared with  the  £90  paid  for  it  in  1939;  an  early 
Picasso  painting  of  a  bust  portrait  of  a  woman 
in  a  white  dress,  entitled  I  a  Sibyl  (23^  X  17  in.), 
brought  £4,410  (cost  £530  in  1928);  a  Pierre 
Bonnard  study  of  A  Woman  at  her  Toilet 
(25  X  19  in.),  fetched  £4,410  (in  1928  cost 
£150);  The  Port  of  Antwerp  (i8£  X  28^  in.),  by 
Eugene  Boudin,  made  £3,990  (£315  in  1924); 
a  Georges  Braque  Still  Life,  igj4  (8  X  13J  in.), 
realized  £1,260  (purchased  from  the  artist  in 
1935  for  £42);  and  The  Open  Book,  ig2$ 
(12J  X  isi  in.),  by  Juan  Gris,  sold  for  £1,260 
(cost  £15  in  1925). 

Another  Christie  sale,  in  which  many  of  the 
works  showed  a  marked  appreciation  on  their 
previous  auction  valuations,  was  that  of  Old 
Master  paintings  on  10th  December.  Space  will 
permit  of  only  one  example  of  the  increase  in 
price  being  noted.  In  the  Earl  Cowley  sale  at 


Turner's  watercolour  'The  Great  Fall  of  the 
Reichenbach',  40^  X  27  in.  Signed  in  full 
and  dated  1804.  Acquired  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Cecil  Higgins  Museum,  Bedford. 
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Fragments  of  three  thirteenth-century  stone  figures,  recently  discovered  by  Roy  M.  Barling,  the  London  art  dealer  (in,  Mount  Street,  W.), 
and  now  positively  identified  as  part  of  the  series  of  sculpture  excavated  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  in  1829. 


Christie's  in  1885,  two  Guardi  small  panels  of 
Venetian  scenes  (each  9^  X  14  in.),  one  repre- 
senting The  Island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  the 
other  The  Dogatia  and  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute,  were  sold  as  a  pair  for  ,£147.  They 
now,  offered  separately,  fetched  £2,730  and 
£3,360  respectively.  These  came  from  a  collec- 
tion sent  by  the  Viscountess  Bertie  of  Thame. 

Note,  too,  must  be  made  of  the  sale  at  Chris- 
tie's on  25th  November  of  a  series  of  nine 
Nymphenburg  porcelain  figures,  each  less  than 
8  in.  high,  from  the  Coinniedia  dclVArte,  model- 
led about  1760  by  Franz  Anton  Bustelli,  'the 
greatest  creative  genius  in  porcelain'.  These 
figures,  which  were  exhibited  on  loan  at  the 
Gemeente  Museum,  The  Hague,  from  1940  to 
1946,  were  sent  for  sale  from  South  Africa  by 
the  Baroness  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  ancient  Dutch  family.  Offered  in  eight 
separate  lots,  they  brought  a  total  of  £35,647-3 
sum  far  larger  than  the  vendor,  the  auctioneer, 
Sir  Henry  Floyd,  and  the  experts  at  the  sale  ex- 
pected. The  first  two  figures  in  the  catalogue, 
one  representing  Lalage,  the  other  Harlequin, 
were  offered  as  a  pair,  and  after  an  opening  bid 
of  £1,050,  were  sold  to  a  London  and  New 
York  dealer  for  the  record  sum  of  £11,130.  The 
same  dealer  gave  £4,410  for  a  figure  of  Pierrot  ; 
and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  paid 
£2,625  for  one  of  Columbine.  London  dealers 
secured  the  remaining  five  figures  for  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  £4,830  for  Julia;  £4,410  for 
Corine  or  Clorinda;  £3,360  for  Donna  Martina; 
£3,255  for  The  Doctor;  and  £1,627  10s.  for 
Pantaloon. 

The  more  important  of  the  sales  held  at  Sothe- 
by's during  the  last  three  months  of  1954  will  be 
noted  in  our  next  issue. 


Joseph  Downs 

THE  death  last  September  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Downs  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-nine  has 
robbed  America  of  her  leading  historian  of  the 
decorative  arts,  writes  Mr.  R.W.Symonds.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  monumental  American 
Furniture,  1952,  a  detailed  and  factual  study  of 
the  work  of  Colonial  craftsmen  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Chippendale  periods,  illustrated  with 
the  furniture  in  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont 
Winterthur  Museum  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
of  which  he  was  the  curator.  Mr.  Downs  went 
to  Wilmington  in  1949.  For  twenty  years  pre- 
viously he  had  been  the  curator  of  the  American 
Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  where  he  arranged  several  memor- 
able exhibitions. 

I  first  met  Joseph  Downs  in  1928  in  the  lovely 
house  in  Philadelphia  Park  of  Mr.  Fiske  Kim- 
ball, Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  and  author,  among  other  works,  of  The 
Creation  of  the  Rococo. 

Soon  after,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  England, 
and  I  spent  much  time  with  him.  On  many 
mornings  we  rode  in  Richmond  Park.  He  was 
here  last  year,  and  we  went  together  to  Ham 
House  and  Osterley.  He  seemed  to  have  altered 
little  and  he  had  the  same  youthful  enthusiasm. 
American  Furniture  was  planned  in  three  vol- 
umes. Unfortunately,  he  saw  the  publication 
of  only  the  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  well 
advanced  before  his  untimely  death. 

Michael  Seymour  Dudley  Westropp 

DR.  FRANCIS  S.  BOURKE  writes: 
The  death  took  place,  on  24th  December 
last,  at  his  residence,  10  St.  James's  Terrace, 
Clonskeagh,  Dublin,  of  Michael  Seymour  Dud- 


ley Westropp,  at  the  age  of  87  years.  The  son  of 
Mr.Hodder  M. Westropp,  he  was  born  at 
Rookhurst,  Monkstown,  Co.  Cork.  Mr. West- 
ropp served  with  commissioned  rank  in  the  Irish 
Rifles  in  South  Africa  from  1888  to  1889.  About 
1900,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Museum 
in  Dublin,  where  he  eventually  became  Keeper 
of  the  Arts  Department,  retiring  in  1936. 

A  recognized  expert  on  plate  and  pottery,  he 
was  perhaps  best  known  as  an  authority  on 
Waterford  glass.  He  had  written  extensively  on 
these  subjects.  His  work  on  Irish  Glass,  which 
was  published  by  Herbert  Jenkins  about  1920, 
is  now  a  much-sought-for  and  valuable  work  on 
the  subject. 

Seventy  Years  of  Art  Dealing 

MR.F. E.L.KERN,  senior  partner  of  Hot- 
spur Ltd.,  of  London,  who  will  celebrate 
his  eighty-seventh  birthday  next  May,  must 
surely  be  not  only  the  oldest  member  of  the 
British  antique  trade  still  playing  an  active  part 
in  the  running  of  his  business,  but  must  hold  the 
record  as  a  dealer,  having  just  completed  his 
seventieth  year  in  the  trade.  Starting  in  his 
'teens,  in  soft  furnishings,  decorations  and 
panelled  rooms,  he  later  became  a  director  of 
Messrs.  Carlhian  &  Beaumetx  of  Paris  (London 
branch  in  Soho  Square),  and  eventually  started 
his  own  company. 

Mr.  Kern  was  actively  engaged  in  the  antique 
trade  during  the  Duveen  period,  and  was  per- 
sonally responsible  for  saving  and  restoring  the 
famous  mural  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  painted 
round  the  staircase  of  Hogarth  House,  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  This  staircase  was  about  to  be  de- 
molished with  the  house.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  Mr.  Kern,  who  had  decided 
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to  retire  from  active  participation  in  the  business, 
returned  with  renewed  vigour  on  his  firm's  re- 
moval to  Richmond,  and  has  remained  in  har- 
ness ever  since.  Whilst  at  Richmond  he  was 
honoured  by  visits  from  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Mary  and  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Queen  Mother. 

Though  not  now  quite  as  active  as  in  former 
years,  Mr.  Kern  still  delights  in  attending  to  his 
old  clients,  and  welcoming  new  ones,  at  the  at- 
tractive Regency  house,  14  Lowndes  Street, 
which  his  business  now  occupies. 

Colour-plate :  Gainsborough 

THE  influence  of  Dutch  landscape  painting 
on  the  development  of  the  English  School 
is  suggested  very  strongly  in  the  picturesque 
scene  by  Gainsborough  in  the  possession  of 
Frost  &:  Reed,  and  the  subject  in  colour  of  the 
frontispiece.  It  is  a  romantic  and  evocative  de- 
piction of  a  decrepit  water-mill  by  a  stream 
running  down  to  a  distant  river,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  background.  The  clothes  of  the  char- 
acters would  seem  to  place  it  very  early  hi  the 
growth  of  the  artist's  oeuvre,  though  it  might 
well  be  that  he  was  attempting  a  nostalgic  pas- 
tiche. Of  particular  interest  is  the  Negro  slave  or 
servant  in  attendance  on  the  lady  crossing  the 
bridge.  The  dappled  effects  of  the  light  on  the 
water,  the  finely  massed  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
the  depth  of  observation  which  has  gone  into 
the  recording  of  the  remote  landscape  all  make 
this  a  fine  and  especially  interesting  work.  It  fore- 
shadows in  many  ways  the  later  paths  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  landscape  painters,  and  con- 
tributes a  fascinating  chapter  to  the  history  of  art. 

Trend  of  Auction  Prices 

EACH  year  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  (20 
Hanover  Square,  London,  W.i)  produce  an 
informative  illustrated  brochure  on  the  trend  of 
their  auction-room  prices  during  the  preceding 
year.  Their  latest  publication,  dealing  with  1954 
prices  reached  at  auction,  clearly  illustrates  the 
abnormally  high  prices  now  obtaining  at  Lon- 
don auctions,  especially  at  Hanover  Square.  The 
present  remarkable  state  of  the  art  market  is,  in 
fact,  clear  from  the  Knight,  Frank's  report: 
'The  finest  pieces  are  selling  to-day  at  roughly 
50  per  cent,  above  1953  prices,  medium-quality 
goods  are  25  per  cent,  up  and  poorer  qualities  are 
anything  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  percent,  higher.' 

No  separate  report  on  Victorian  furniture  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  one  of  these  Knight,  Frank 
&  Rutley  brochures.  Now  the  demand,  they  say, 
from  America,  Canada  and  Australia,  even  for 
certain  types  of  Victorian  furniture,  has  in- 
creased to  a  very  marked  degree:  and  dining- 
chairs  which  fetched  £1  each  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, were  realizing  £3  by  the  end  of  1954. 

Imperial  Dinner  Service 

IN  1909  Dr. G.C.Williamson  published  a 
monograph  on  the  Imperial  Dinner  Service 
made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  about  1774  for  Cath- 
erine II,  Empress  of  All  the  Russias.  Since  1909 
the  collection  has  not  been  seen  in  England  and  its 
precise  whereabouts  in  Russia  was  unknown. 

Recently  Mr.  Tom  Lyth,  Curator  of  the 
Wedgwood  Museum  at  BarJaston,  has  acquired 
some  photographs  of  the  service  from  Mr. 


George  Wigg,M.P.  Mr.  Wigg  saw  this  most 
famous  of  ceramic  achievements  in  the  Winter 
Palace  at  Leningrad  on  his  recent  visit  to  Rursia. 

News  in  Brief 

New  Appointment:  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards, 
until  lately  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Wood- 
work at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has 
been  appointed  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  Works 
on  works  of  art,  especially  requests  for  grants 
and  advice  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the 
Historic  Buildings  Councils. 

Exhibition  I:  'Painting  in  Rome  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century'  is  the  title  of  an  exhibi- 
tion to  be  opened  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery, 
147  New  Bond  Street,  London,  on  18th  May  (to 
the  end  of  July),  by  Mr.  R.A.Butler,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 


Exhibition  II:  to  be  held  by  the  Wuerthle 
Galleries,  Vienna,  under  the  management  of 
sculptor  Fritz  Wotruba,  professor  at  the  Vienna 
Academy,  from  15th  April  to  the  end  of  May. 
Little-  or  unknown  paintings  and  watercolours 
by  French  artists  Gromaire,  Villon,  Leger, 
Kupka  and  Louis  Carre. 

New  President  of  the  Society  of  Pewter 
Collectors  is  Mr.C.C.Minchin.  The  Summer 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  June  at  Winchester. 
Secretary:  F.R.Gusterson,  22  Offington  Drive, 
Worthing,  Sussex. 

New  Chairman  of  the  Wedgwood  Society 
is  Sir  George  Barnes.  Future  programme  of  the 
Society  will  include  papers  and  discussions  on 
creamware,  the  basalts  and  other  early  bodies. 
Secretary:  Miss  Claire  Evans,  27  Thurlow  Road, 
London,  N.W.3. 


Antonio  del  Castillo  Saavedra.  'St.  Andrew,'  c.  1640.  A  painting  ('St. Peter')  by  the  same 
artist  is  in  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery,  Kansas  City,  under  the  identity  of  Velaz- 
quez, this  being  a  class  of  painting  sometimes  attributed  to  that  artist.  An  interested  art- 
historian  would  like  to  know  the  present  whereabouts  of  this  'St.  Andrew'. 
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Fine  Paintings  of  Four  Centuries 


At  the  William  Hallsborough  Galleries 


GREAT  names  and  rare  pictures  may  be 
said  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  exhibition 
at  the  William  Hallsborough  Galleries,  12 
Piccadilly  Arcade,  London.  The  variety  of 
styles  and  periods,  as  well  as  precise  proven- 
ance, make  this  collection  of  exceptional  inter- 
est to  the  connoisseur  and  collector.  Some  of 
the  works  to  be  seen  are  shown  in  colour  on 
pages  VIII -XIII  and  123  of  this  issue. 

The  small  circular  Holbein  portrait  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  according  to  Professor 
Paul  Ganz,  'repeats  the  profile  head  of  the  large 
portrait  which  Holbein  painted  in  1534',  and  is 
a  well-preserved  example  of  the  master's  work. 
Careful  cleaning  revealed  a  rich,  dark  blue 
background  from  which  the  head  now  emerges 
with  a  sculpturesque  sense  of  form  and 
character. 

Similarly,  Rembrandt's  Portrait  of  an  Old 
Alan  has  tremendous  though,  of  course,  differ- 
ent power  of  draughtsmanship  heightened  with 
the  ruddy  complexion  of  this  patriarchal  face. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  artist  in  this  early 
work  used  the  handle  of  the  brush  to  accentu- 
ate the  lines  of  hair  and  beard.  Formerly  in  the 
collections  of  Earl  Poulett,  and  John  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  it  was  shown  at  the  Loan  Exhi- 


bition of  Paintings  by  Franz  Hals  and  Rem- 
brandt at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum, 
1947. 

About  fifty  years  after  Rembrandt's  Portrait 
of  an  Old  Man  was  achieved,  Pieter  de  Hooch 
was  doing  that  interior  showing  Dutch  burgh- 
ers with  musical  instruments,  a  picture  known 
to  the  world  as  A  Quartet.  It  comes  from  the 
Cook  Collection  at  Richmond.  The  lighting 
from  the  window  on  the  left  throws  into  brilli- 
ant silvery  relief  the  standing  and  seated  female 
figures,  and  contrasts  effectively  with  the 
shadowy  background  in  which  the  opulent 
details  of  the  music-chamber  and  a  glimpse 
through  the  open  door  of  the  room  beyond 
are  rich  in  pictorial  interest.  The  little  dog  in 
the  foreground,  judging  from  its  expression,  is 
not  quite  sure  whether  music  hath  charms.  Is 
this  a  note  of  humour  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
in  the  generally  'solemn  concord  of  sweet 
sounds'  > 

The  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Govaert  Flinck, 
signed  and  dated  1646,  is  a  good  example  of 
this  master's  work.  Face,  head  and  hands  are 
carefully  modelled  against  a  fine  landscape 
background;  and  with  what  devoted  skill  has 
the  artist  painted  the  lace  collar,  bodice  and 


jewelled  accessories  that  enhance  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  the  sitter. 

No  larger  than  g\  X  14  in.,  Guardi's  picture 
of  the  Dogana  and  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  is 
none  the  less  an  important  work  in  that  it  is 
painted  with  such  breadth  of  touch  and  ob- 
servation of  natural  effect.  Truly,  Guardi  was 
the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian  scene.  Tins  picture  is  from  Vis- 
countess Bertie  of  Thame's  collection,  and 
was  formerly  in  that  of  her  grandfather-in-law, 
Earl  Cowley,  K.G. 

Tiepolo  and  Guardi  were  contemporaries, 
and  the  gaiety  and  grandeur  of  Venice  were 
part  of  their  genius.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
spirited  drawing  by  Tiepolo  shown  on  this 
page,  Punchinello  taking  Leave  of  his  Compan- 
ions, should  hang  near  the  Guardi.  The  Salute 
appears  in  the  background  of  this  sketch,  but 
the  main  interest  is  in  the  valedictory  attitudes 
of  the  masked  carnival  figures.  Even  the  grey- 
hound to  the  right  appears  to  be  affected  by 
this  touching  farewell.  The  drawing  is  in  pen- 
and-wash  over  black  chalk,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  Countess  Wachtmeister  Collection. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Jong- 
kind  painted  the  picture  called  Canal  prcs 
d'Ovcrschie,  and  yet  its  fresh  style,  atmospheric 
truth  and  serene  rustic  sentiment  remind  one 
that  fine  art  is  not  a  question  of  fashionable 
poses,  but  of  eternal  verities.  The  painting  is 
signed  and  dated  1857,  and  is  therefore  of 
Jongkind's  middle  and  best  period.  It  is  repro- 
duced in  Moreau-Nelaton's  book  on  Jong- 
kind,  and  is  i6\  X  22  in.  in  size. 

How  interesting  to  compare  this  artist's 
quiet,  static  mood  with  Boudin's  French  vi- 
vacity as  seen  in  Plage  de  Villers,  painted  in 
1894,  when  Impressionism  was  coming  into 
favour  and  high  renown  among  the  cognoscenti, 
at  least.  Here  is  a  delicious  colour-harmony  in 
which  the  casual  figures,  beach  tents  and  huts 
appear  to  revel  in  the  summer  light. 

Finally,  the  Fantin-Latour  of  many-coloured 
peonies  in  a  glass  vase  would  sum  up,  as  it 
were,  this  attractive  exhibition.  The  colour 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  work  was 
sold,  among  others  by  the  same  artist,  at 
Christie's  on  22nd  October,  1954,  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Exeter  Museum.  Signed  and  dated 
1 891,  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  following  year.  The  picture  was  form- 
erly in  the  collection  of  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  and 
was  left  by  him  to  the  Exeter  Museum  thirty 
years  ago. 
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PEONIES  :  BY  H.  FANTIN-LATOUR  (1836-1902)  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED,  1891  :  CANVAS  21  x  20  IN.  (53-3  x  50-8  CM.) 

Literature  :  See  Madame  Fantin-Latour' s  Catalogue  de  l'Oeuvre  Complet  (1849-1904)  de  Fantin-Latour,  1911,  p.  153,  No.  1452.  Collection  :  Sir  Harry 
Veitch.  Exhibited  :  Royal  Academy,  London,  1892,  No.  259,  Royal  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter.  Now  on  Exhibition  at  the  William  Hallsborough  Gallery, 

12  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  S.W.I. 


A  Roman  Portrait  of 


A  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards 

BY  BERNARD  DENVIR 


THE  time  my  son  spent  abroad  was  not 
long,'  wrote  Jonathan  Richardson  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  '  but  he 
made  the  most  of  it.'  The  sentiment  was  to  be 
re-echoed  with  almost  distressing  familiarity 
throughout  the  next  eight}-  years.  Rome  was 
the  art  centre  of  the  world,  the  equivalent  ot 
Paris  today.  There  was  a  regular  English  colony 
established  there  under  the  presidency  of 
Gavin  Hamilton,  and  the  Coffee  Rooms,  dec- 
orated 'in  the  Egyptian  style'  by  Piranesi, 
echoed  daily  with  British  voices.  Hanoverian 
agents,  like  Baron  Storch,  spied  on  exiled 
Jacobites:  and  visiting  cognoscenti  quizzed  the 
survivals  of  antiquity.  To  have  one's  portrait 
painted  by  a  Roman  artist  was  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  Grand  Tour,  and  the  mansions  of 
eighteenth-century  England  abounded  with 
relics  of  this  kind  from  the  brush  of  artists  like 
Pompeo  Battoni. 

It  is  unusual,  however,  amongst  this  hugger- 
mugger  of  baroque  portraiture  to  find  one  of 
such  unusual  interest  and  distinction  as  that 
reproduced  here.  It  is  a  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  in  what  seems  to  be  the  undress  uniform 
of  the  Life  Guards  standing  against  an  elabor- 
ate baroque  background.  Through  an  arch  in 
the  balcony  at  the  left  one  can  see  a  series  of 
cantonments  arrayed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on 
which  is  a  fortified  castle  or  fort.  The  British 
flag  flies  from  a  stand  in  front  of  the  lines.  A 
pentimento  suggests  that  the  line  of  the  balconv 
might  have  originally  been  slanted  in  another 
direction. 

On  the  right  is  an  elaborate  rococo  table,  on 
which  rest  two  volumes  of  Lcs  Fortifications  dc 
Vauban.  A  sheet  of  paper  reveals  a  plan  which 
might  well  refer  to  the  fortification  at  the  left, 
and  it  has  obviously  attracted  the  recent  atten- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  portrait  as  there  are 
ink  marks  distinct  from  the  main  outline  of  the 
plan. 

On  the  edge  of  the  plan  is  the  inscription : 

EQUES    MARCUS    BENEFIAL    ROMAN'  PINGEBAT 

mdccxui  (The  Roman  Knight  Marco  Bene- 
fiale  painted  this  in  1742).  The  use  of  the  im- 
perfect is  a  curious  one,  suggesting,  perhaps, 


Portrait  of  Louis  Charles  Montolieu.  By 
Marcus  Benefiale.  Canvas  size  96  66  in. 
In  the  possession  of  Gooden  and  Fox  Ltd., 
38  Bury  Street,  London,  W.i. 


that  the  artist  took  some  time  over  the  work, 
possibly  to  the  extent  of  the  background  and  the 
figure  being  executed  in  two  different  stages. 

Marco  Benefiale  is  an  interesting  figure. 
Born  in  1684,  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  artist  Bonaventura  Lamberti,  who  was  a 
devotee  of  the  cult  of  the  antique  and  of  Ra- 
phael. His  first  important  work  in  Rome  was 
St.  Philip  Neri  in  his  Glory,  which  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  eventually  earned 
tor  him  several  important  commissions  in  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  John  Lateran  from  Clement  XI, 
and  an  eventual  papal  knighthood.  He  was 
also  patronized  by  Augustus  III,  King  of  Po- 
land, and  by  the  Roman  Count  Soderini, 
whose  letters  throw  so  much  light  on  the  ar- 
tistic life  of  the  time.  Benefiale's  most  famous 
work  is  in  the  Diiotno  at  Viterbo,  and  he  was 
not  primarily  a  portrait  painter.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  teacher  of  some  reputation,  and  amongst 
his  pupils  he  numbered  Mengs  and  John 
Parker,  the  historical  and  portrait  painter  who 


was  one  of  the  first  artists  in  England  to  turn  to 
'romantic'  history  for  his  subject-matter.  Park- 
er's reputation  in  Rome  itself  was  such  that  he 
received  a  commission  for  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  San  Gregorio  in  Monte  Celio. 

Benefiale,  as  this  painting  suggests,  with  its 
clear,  almost  Nattier-like  complexion,  its 
finely  observed  draperies,  its  air  of  sincerity, 
was  an  early  rebel  against  the  flaccid  tyranny 
of  the  baroque,  and  he  is  curiously  unrepre- 
sented in  English  collections.  This  painting 
came  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Lamb, 
into  whose  family  the  Montolieus  married  in 
the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  A  later  inscrip- 
tion in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  portrait 
gives  the  identity  of  the  subject,  under  his 
bearings  as  Charles  Montoheu,  son  of  David 
Montolieu,  Comte  de  St.  Hippohte.  The  family 
was  an  old  Huguenot  one,  and  David,  who 
was  born  in  1689,  migrated  to  England  as  a 
result  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Fighting  in  Marlborough's  armies  (there  were 
usually  at  least  six  squadrons  of  Huguenots  in 
each  force  under  the  Duke's  command)  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  He 
died  in  1761. 

Charles,  too,  had  a  distinguished  military 
career.  Commissioned  in  the  Second  Life 
Guards  in  1740,  he  presumably  took  part  in  the 
expedition  which  was  dispatched  to  Belgium 
in  1742  as  Britain's  belated  contribution  to  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  which 
later  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  '  The  Prag- 
matic Army'.  In  1744  he  became  the  Adjutant 
of  the  Regiment  as  a  Brigadier  and  Lieutenant. 
Twentv-one  years  later  he  became  its  com- 
manding officer.  He  retired  in  1773  with  the 
rank  of  Major-General  and  died  in  1776. 

Linking  Louis  XIV  with  Napoleon,  England 
with  France  and  Italy,  peace  with  war,  this  is  a 
fascinating  document  in  the  history  of  art  and 
taste. 

Bibliography:  F.Noak,  in  Thieme-Becker ; 
N.Tarschiani,  Mostra  dell.  pitt.  it.  del  '600-700 
in  Palazzo  Pitti,  1922;  H.  Voss,  Die  Malerci  des 
Barokcks  in  Rome,  Berlin,  1925. 
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The  Arts  of  the  T'an 

THE  specimens  shown  on  these  pages  are  selected  from  exhibits  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  sixteenth  exhibition  held  by  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society.  Its  new 
Patron  is  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden.  It  is  being  held  at  the  Arts  Council 
Gallery,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  and  is  the  second  exhibition  of  this  nature  to  be 
held  at  that  centre. 

I.  Sculptured  stone  head  of  an  Arhat,  11-5  in.  high  (Mr.  Dennis  M.Cohen).  2.  Bronze 
figure  of  Bodhisattva  Kuan-yin,  7  in.  high  (Mr.  Dennis  M.Cohen).  3.  Silver  cup  with 
knopped  stem,  the  body  engraved  with  a  hunting  scene,  3-8  in.  high  (Mrs.  Walter 


Mill  ii  I 

'i  '  * 


ynasty  (a.d.  618-906) 

Sedgwick).  4.  Vase  with  green,  brown  and  white  glazes,  9  in.  high  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Bernat, 
Boston,  Mass.).  5.  Whitish  jade  pot  in  the  form  of  a  plaited  willow  basket,  i-6  in.  high  (Mr.  6V  Mrs. 
Desmond  Gure).  6.  Pottery  figure  of  a  woman  attendant  and  (6a)  a  glazed  pottery  vase  of  similar  torm 
to  that  held  by  the  figure  (H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden).  7.  Glazed  pottery  figure  of  Lokapala,  38  in. 
high  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  D. W.  Rudorif).  8.  Conical  bowl  with  white  slip  and  clear  glaze,  9-1  in.  diameter 
(Dr.  Karl  Kempe,  Stockholm).  9.  Sculptured  marble  group  of  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb,  5-2  in.  high 
(Captain  and  Mrs.  V. Bulkeley-Johnson  (Mount  Trust,  Oxford)).  10.  Unglazed  grey  pottery  horse 
decorated  with  white  slip  and  traces  of  a  pigment,  6-7  in.  high  (Mrs.  Alfred  Clark).  II.  Complete- 
orchestral  unit  of  five  seated  female  musicians,  height  of  figurines  6-6-  5  in.  ( Sir  Percival  and  Lady  David) . 
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International  Sale-room 


I.  Terra-cotta  head  of  a  woman,  by  Carpeaux,  signed  on  left  shoulder. 
(Me.  Rheims,  Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris).  2.  Nymphenburg  porcelain 
group,  9  in.  high.  From  the  H. Graham- Vivian  Collection  (Sotheby's). 
3.  A  Meissen  porcelain  and  Louis  XV  ormolu  candelabrum,  20  X  195  in. 
From  the  A. C.M.  Spearman  Collection  (Christie's).  4.  Portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold  (1736-1791),  49  X  39  in.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Sothe- 
by's). 5.  'Paysage  a  Montfoucault,  Matin,'  by  Camille  Pissarro,  dated  1874, 
2o£  x  25  in.  From  the  W.  Rees  Jeffreys  Collection  (Christie's).  6.  Seven- 
teenth-century German  (Augsburg)  silver-gilt  figure  of  a  lion,  by  Hein- 
rich  Mannlich,  and  a  late-sixteenth-century  Brunswick  silver  figure  of  a 
unicorn,  maker's  mark  B.D.  From  the  A.Rutschi  Collection,  Zurich 
(Galerie  Jurg  Stuker,  Berne).  7.  A  William  III  silver-gilt  cordial  pot,  10 
oz.,  maker's  mark  F.  S.S.  with  a  coronet  above;  a  George  I  silver  sugar- 
bowl,  II  oz.  6  dwt.,  by  John  Edwards,  1726;  and  a  hot-milk  jug,  gross 
weight  7  oz.,  by  Michael  Boult,  c.  1720  (Christie's).  8.  'A  Lagoon  Capric- 
cio,'  pen-and-ink  wash  over  black  chalk  drawing,  7'j  x  11$  in.,  by  Guardi. 
From  the  Countess  Wachtmeister  Collection  (Sotheby's).  9.  Fifteenth- 
century  Chinese  blue  glazed  fruit  dish,  III  in.  diameter  (Sotheby's). 
10.  Louis  XVI  marquetry  secretaire,  signed  S.Reboux,  with  mottled  pink 
marble  top  (Maitre  Bellier,  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris).  11.  Eighteenth-century 
Chinese  Imperial  dark-green  incense  burner,  8.1  in.  wide,  5^  in.  high. 
From  the  H.F.  Parfitt  Collection  (Sotheby's).  12.  One  of  a  pair  of  com- 
modes in  the  Adam-Hepplewhite  transitional  style,  c.  1775.  Estate  of  Ruth 
Vanderbilt  Twombly  (Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York).  13.  One  of  a 
pair  of  Louis  XV  corner  cupboards  bearing  the  stamp  of  P.Bernard, 
Ebeniste  (Me.  Ader,  Galerie  Charpentier). 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
RUSSIA:  By  G.H.Hamilton:  The  Pelican 
History  of  Art.  1954.  299  pp.  and  180  Pis.  in 
half-tone:  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex: 
Penguin  Books.  42s.  net) 

THOSE  in  the  west  to  whom  Russian  art  is 
familiar  in  all  its  aspects  could  probably  be 
numbered  on  the  fingers,  and  even  specialists 
in  particular  fields  are  few  and  far  between.  This 
is,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising,  for  it  has  never 
been  easy  to  get  to  Russia  to  sec  what  exists 
there,  and  very  few  products  of  art  of  quality 
have  ever  found  their  way  into  western  mu- 
seums or  collections.  And  even  though  there  are 
adequate  general  books,  and  even  a  few  really  out- 
standing monographs,  in  western  languages,  the 
majority  of  the  more  lavishly  illustrated  and 
more  authoritative  works  are  in  Russian,  and 
these,  as  often  as  not,  have  been  practically  un- 
procurable outside  Russia.  Thus  any  book 
which  makes  it  easier  to  get  acquainted  with 
Russia's  arts  is  to  be  whole-heartedly  welcomed, 
for  much  that  was  produced  there  was  of  very 
fine  quality,  and  certain  things,  notably  some  of 
the  early  paintings  and  many  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  buildings,  were  of  the  first  significance. 
But  though  Mr.  Hamilton's  book  is  more  fully 
illustrated  than  most  other  western  books  on 
Russian  art,  it  docs  not  really  solve  the  problem. 
To  appreciate  the  icons,  coloured  plates  arc 
essential,  and  it  does  not  contain  any:  and  even 
if  the  buildings  can  be  fully  enjoyed  only  when 
seen  on  the  spot,  a  vivid  and  imaginative  de- 
scription, like  that  of  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
in  his  Value  des  Flairs,  could  serve  to  recreate 
them  to  some  extent.  But  Mr.  Hamilton's  text, 
though  it  shows  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  a  close  familiarity  with  the  rel- 
evant literature  in  practically  every  language, 
is  nevertheless  not  very  stimulating  or  imagina- 
tive. 

The  period  from  the  Christianization  of 
Russia  in  the  Tenth  Century  until  the  Revolu- 
tion is  the  subject  of  the  book.  It  is  dealt  with 
under  five  sections.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted 
to  the  Kievan  period,  the  second  to  religious 
painting,  which  was  centred  principally  at  Nov- 
gorod and  Moscow.  The  first  was  essentially, 
the  second  mainly,  Byzantine  in  character.  Mr. 
Hamilton  deals  with  his  subject  very  fully,  and 
adds  a  number  of  new  points  of  importance.  His 
analyses  of  the  differences  between  Russian  and 
Byzantine  work  arc  particularly  penetrating, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  stress  the  relation- 
ships between  Novgorodian  art  and  that  of  the 
'  Byzantine  Renaissance'  at  Constantinople.  His 
ideas  might  be  very  profitably  developed, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  paintings  of" 
Yugoslavia. 

His  third  section  covers  the  period  from  1400 
till  1700.  This  is  the  most  truly  Russian  age,  and 
is  also  probably  the  least  familiar  in  the  west: 
what  we  do  know  tends  to  be  culled  from  stage 


sets  rather  than  from  the  actual  monuments. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  survey  here  shows  real  under- 
standing. A  few  criticisms  of  detail  may  be 
made,  notably  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
the  researches  of  Strzygowski  into  the  genesis  of 
timber  construction. 

With  the  fourth  period  we  move  on  to  more 
fnniliar  ground:  for  as  a  result  of  the  western- 
izing reforms  of  Peter  the  Great,  western  art 
was  introduced  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  were  architects  and  decorators 
given  such  an  opportunity  as  in  Russia  between 
about  1720  and  1820.  M<5st  of  them,  foreigners 
and  Russians  alike,  fully  justified  themselves. 
Mr.  Hamilton  describes  their  work,  but  his 
views  remain  tied  to  the  west,  and  it  is  as  mas- 
ters of  the  Baroque,  Palladian  or  Neo-classic 
style  that  he  looks  at  them,  rather  than  as 
Russian  architects.  But  though  each  man  fol- 
lowed the  general  lines  of  one  or  other  of  the 
main  styles  of  the  age,  each  also,  in  a  curious 
way,  became  Russianized,  so  that  their  buildings 
took  on  a  character  in  conformity  with  the  new 
surroundings.  Rastrelli's  Winter  Palace  or  Cam- 
eron's Pavlovsk  just  could  not  be  in  Italy  or  in 
Britain.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  why  or  how 
this  is  so,  but  Mr.  Hamilton's  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  attempt  the  task.  Nor  does  he 
succeed  in  conveying  to  the  reader  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  these  buildings.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  else  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
that  is  quite  so  imaginative,  quite  so  inspiring, 
as  St.  Petersburg,  yet  little  reflection  of  its  nos- 
talgic charm  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
book.  And  it  is  a  great  pity  that  one  or  two 
plates  of  the  smaller  country  houses  of  the 
period,  especially  those  around  1800,  were  not 
included. 

The  last  section  of  the  book,  entitled  'Modern 
Art',  is  devoted  to  painting  and  sculpture  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  final  word  on  that 
of  the  earlier  Twentieth,  up  to  the  Revolution. 
The  title  of  the  section  is  thus  something  of  a 
misnomer;  for  today  the  word  'modern'  has 
a  rather  different  connotation,  and  in  Russia 
Vrubel  was  practically  the  only  painter  who 
truly  conforms  to  such  a  usage.  But  this  is  to 
quibble  over  a  word,  and  the  study  of  eighteenth- 
century  painting  is  thorough  and  penetrating. 
One  would  have  welcomed,  however,  rather 
more  plates  in  this  field,  especially  one  of  Levit- 
sky's  charming  'Smolny'  portraits,  or  some  of 
the  more  imaginative  studies  like  Briullov's  The 
Rider.  And  a  plate  of  some  small-scale  sculpture, 
like  one  of  Shubin's  lovely  busts,  would  also  have 
been  valuable.  But  more  serious  still  is  the 
omission  of  any  information  about  or  plates  of 
works  on  a  minor  scale,  textiles,  metalwork, 
furniture,  interior  decoration,  or,  most  of  all, 
ceramics.  Much  of  this  is  essential  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  architecture:  for  in  Russia  the 
interiors  were,  perhaps,  even  more  important 
than  the  exteriors,  and  in  Russia  the  so-called 
minor  arts  were  well-nigh  as  significant  as  they 


were  in  Britain.  Who  could  hope  to  understand 
the  Eighteenth  Century  in  this  country  without 
some  reference  to  such  names  as  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, Chippendale  or  Wedgwood?-D.T. R. 

PAINTING  IN  BRITAIN:  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES:  By  Margaret  Rickert:  in  the  Pelican 
History  of  Art  Series:  (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1954.  42s.  net) 

THE  first  comprehensive  history  of  English 
Mediaeval  Painting  is  an  event.  The  ob- 
stacles that  have  so  long  delayed  its  appearance 
are  formidable  indeed,  because  not  more  than  a 
tithe  remains  of  the  wall  paintings:  and  of  those 
none  is  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest, 
while  the  panel  paintings,  which  all  belong  to 
the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  so  few  that  even  the  poorest  is  famous. 
Precious  books,  however,  might  be  hidden  from 
the  Reformers,  so  that  the  first  great  private  col- 
lectors, such  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  could  salvage 
a  large  number,  as  much  for  the  interest  of  their 
texts  as  for  the  loveliness  of  their  pictures;  and 
manuscript  illustrations  have  survived  to  us 
often  in  remarkable  preservation  yet  a  history 
of  mediaeval  painting  cannot  be  written  in  their 
terms  alone.  Illumination  differs  from  large- 
scale  painting  not  only  in  kind  but  in  degree. 
The  impression  of  minuteness,  of  tiny  crowded 
figures,  must  be  corrected  by  reference  to  larger 
works,  however  poor  their  condition  may  be: 
and  where  reference  fails  proportion  can  too 
easily  be  lost. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  patronage  must  have  demanded  the  ser- 
vices of  a  body  of  artists  and  craftsmen  relatively 
far  larger  than  could  have  found  employment  at 
any  later  period.  Henry  Ill's  principal  room  in 
Westminster  Palace  had  six  layers  of  Old 
Testament  scenes,  mostly  of  a  militant  kind, 
running  round  the  walls,  with  a  cycle  of  bestiary 
animals  beneath  them.  The  decorations  also  in- 
cluded soldier  guardians  either  side  of  the  Bed  of 
State,  a  Coronation  of  St.  Edward  and  figures 
of  the  Virtues  overcoming  the  Vices.  Such  a 
scheme  was  evolved  gradually:  most  of  Henry 
Ill's  rooms  received  the  painter's  attention  every 
thirty  years.  His  interest  was  exceptionally  keen, 
but  an  equally  vast  expenditure  of  labour  and 
money  was  devoted  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  at 
Westminster  in  the  middle  of  the  following 
century.  There,  a  row  of  religious  subjects  stood 
upon  a  framework  of  arches,  beneath  which 
kneeled  the  Royal  Patrons,  and  below  them 
again  a  dado  of  imitation  curtains  held  up  by 
angels.  Of  all  this  only  fragments  and  copies 
survive. 

The  parish  church  may  not  have  aspired  to 
so  much  elaboration,  or  commanded  such  skill, 
but  sculpture  was  coloured  and  gilded,  vaults  or 
wooden  ceilings  decorated  with  more  or  less 
conventional  patterns;  and  walls  bore  their  Last 
Judgements,  cycles  of  The  Passion,  or  Our  Lady, 
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Miss  Rickert's  latest  discovery,  a  Crucifixion  Miniature  in  the  Collection  of  A.  Wyndham 
Payne  of  Dartmouth,  which  she  attributes  to  Hermann  Scheere.  Plate  167,  reduced,  from 
'Painting  in  Britain:  The  Middle  Ages',  by  Margaret  Rickert.  Pelican  History  of  Art 
series,  London,  42s.  net. 


abbreviated  moralities  such  as  the  Three  Living 
Kings,  who  met  their  dead  images,  and  over- 
life-size  saints.  Even  plain  areas  of  whitewash 
were  tricked  out  with  criss-crosses  of  masonry 
lines  and  simple  leaf  designs.  At  that  level  the 
modern  distinction  between  house  painter  and 
artist  was  blurred;  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  highest  skills  were  given  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  important  work. 

The  Hiberno-Saxon  style  of  manuscript 
painting  sprang  up  in  the  late  Seventh  Century, 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  Northumbria,  directly 
under  the  aegis  of  Christianity.  Missioners  from 
the  Mediterranean  brought  with  them  sub- 
classical  books,  but  even  when  copying  South- 
ern models,  Northern  artists  turned  realistic 
figures  into  flat  decorative  patterns.  Their  reper- 
toire of  interlaced  forms,  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate the  world  has  ever  known,  was  partly 
derived  from  pagan  metalwork.  After  the 
Danish  invasion,  tenth-  to  eleventh-century  illu- 
mination in  Britain  reflected  the  Carolingianand 
Ottoman  Renaissances,  where  the  human  figure 
was  given  more  normal  proportions,  and  clothed 
in  wildly  zigzagging  drapery.  The  English  vari- 
ant of  this  style,  drawn  in  tinted  outline  alone, 
allowed  full  expression  to  this  mannered  and 
attractive  technique. 

Some  Anglo-Saxon  liveliness  survived  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  by  1120,  with  the  St. 
Albans  Psalter,  it  had  given  way  to  a  more 
restrained,  weighty  and  sumptuous  style.  In- 
fluences came  from  Byzantium,  probably 
through  political  connexions  with  Sicily,  as  well 
as  from  Europe.  This  is  the  century  of  the  great 
cycles  of  Biblical  illustrations,  and  of  the  earliest 
surviving  wall-paintings.  Murals  dating  from 
circa  1 1 30  to  circa  11 80  can  be  seen  at  Canterbury, 
and  there  also  stained  glass  was  first  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  monumental 
quality  of  twelfth-century  work  was  not  main- 
tained after  1200.  Even  in  the  Canterbury  glass 
itself,  the  process  of  breaking  up  single  pictures 
into  interlocking  medallions  containing  narra- 
tive scenes  began :  and  the  same  thing  happened 
to  manuscript  pages.  Grace  and  delicacy  became 
more  important  than  mysterious  dignity.  Dur- 
ing the  Thirteenth  Century  the  hold  of  the 
monastic  orders  over  the  whole  field  of  book 
production  relaxed:  and  before  1300  the  in- 
fluence of  Paris  and  the  rise  of  the  Court  School 
had  introduced  an  element  of  worldly  sophistica- 
tion. Secular  centres  of  illumination  were  well 
established  in  the  early  Fourteenth  Century,  and 
their  delightful  art  of  swaying  figures  and  amus- 
ing grotesques  was  largely  frivolous  in  spirit. 
The  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  saw 
England  divided  between  foreign  influences 
which  were  resolved  circa  1380-1410  in  the 
International  Gothic  style,  typified  here  by 
the  Wilton  Diptych.  The  sway  of  Nether- 
landish realism  grew  increasingly  more  power- 
ful during  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  under  it 
the  persistently  linear  English  style  was  by  1 500 
well-nigh  submerged. 

Such  is  the  outline  Miss  Rickert  has  before 
her.  Certain  aspects  of  it:  the  effects  of  patron- 
age, contemporary  descriptions,  and  the  great 
importance  of  such  lost  masterpieces  as  the 
rooms  in  Westminster,  take  a  subsidiary  place  in 


her  text;  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat 
overloaded  with  observations  on  colour.  Only 
rarely,  as  in  her  controversial  dating  of  the  De 
Lysle  Psalter,  does  she  depart,  without  detailed 
reasoning,  from  the  accepted  opinions  regarding 
her  material.  Miss  Rickert  is  most  at  home  in  the 
period  around  1400,  the  moment  when  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  current  of  European  painting 
arose.  It  is  at  this  point  that  her  own  study  has 
been  most  deep,  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  book 
she  should  illustrate,  in  Plate  167,  her  most  recent 
discovery-a  full-page  Crucifixion  attributed  to 


Hermann  Scheere,  illustrated  on  this  page.  It  is  a 
pity  that  her  discussion  of  the  Wilton  Diptych 
is  incomplete,  because  Professor  Wormald's 
theories  were  unpublished  at  the  time  of  writing. 

It  is  in  her  treatment  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
so  seriously  in  need  of  her  scholarly  attention, 
that  Miss  Rickert's  book  most  disappoints.  Her 
thesis  that  English  painting  was  incapable  of 
absorbing  the  infiltration  of  spatial  composition, 
received  in  the  very  early  Fifteenth  Century  - 
that  English  art  never  progressed,  so  to  speak, 
beyond  the  starting-point  of  Van  Eyck-may  be 
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true.  But  it  leads  to  minor  injustices.  She  neg- 
lects John  Rous'  exquisite  drawings  in  the 
Warwick  Roll,  and  the  fine  'Saxon'  Kings  in 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  but  she 
gives  disproportionate  attention  to  the  feeble 
Abingdon  ceiling  and  the  tasteless  Abingdon 
Missal.  In  such  a  context  her  attribution  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  century,  the  Eton  College 
Chapel  paintings,  to  the  hand  of  a  Fleming 
seems  more  inevitable  than  it  would  be  if  the 
best  English  work  were  assembled  beside  them. 
Since  the  documents,  so  far  as  they  go,  mention 
only  English  painters  working  at  Eton,  the  onus 
of  proof  remains  with  her. 

Miss  Rickert's  wealth  of  reference  to  foreign 
contacts  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of 
her  book;  even  if,  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster 
Rctable,  it  is  slightly  overstretched.  If  her  point 
of  view  is  not  insular,  neither,  perhaps,  is  it 
strictly  mediaeval.  She  is  not  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  derivative  iconography  and  pattern 
books,  which  underlie  so  many  seemingly 
original  compositions:  nor  is  she  completely  at- 
tuned to  the  social  and  religious  background. 
While  admitting  the  English  predominance  of 
line,  she  continues  to  emphasize  colour:  nor  is 
she  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  peculiarly  English 
brand  of  humour.  But  she  has  illumined  clearly 
and  steadfastly,  in  this  beautifully  produced 
volume,  a  subject  as  wide  and  problematic  as  it  is 
fascinating.  -  P.W.  R. 

PAPERWEIGHTS  AND  OTHER  GLASS 
CURIOSITIES:  By  E.M.Elville:  (London: 
Country  Life  Ltd.  25s.) 

ONE-THIRD  of  this  hundred-page  book 
is  devoted  to  a  classification  of  the  different 
types  of  French  glass  paperweights,  and  to  giv- 
ing the  reader  a  useful  indication  of  their  com- 
parative rarity.  It  has  been  compiled  from  a 
study  of  auction-sale  prices  of  the  many  speci- 
mens sold  during  the  last  few  years.  The  author 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  such  prices  as  he 
mentions  may  not  hold  good,  subsequently, 
for  each  paperweight  of  a  particular  type,  but 
are  of  service  on  a  relative  basis  in  assessing 
rarity. 

While  mention  is  made  also  of  both  French 
and  English  'crystal  ceramics'  (or  incrustations), 
none  is  illustrated.  Further,  although  a  wide- 
variety  of  objects  is  discussed  in  which  the 
technique  and  the  materials  employed  in  the 
making  of  glass  paperweights  is  used,  there  is 
no  reference  to  hand-coolers,  or  to  bell-pull 
handles.  Both  of  these  objects  were  made  at  one 
or  more  of  the  French  factories. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  deals  with  Eng- 
lish imitations  of  the  French  paperweights  and 
with  a  number  of  other  objects  of  glass,  ranging 
widely  from  drinking-glasses  to  mirrors.  There 
is  an  excellent  coloured  frontispiece,  but  the 
sixteen  half-tone  plates  arc  of  unequal  quality. 
Mr.  Elville  writes  interestingly  upon  the  variety 
of  subjects  that  lie  covers,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  very  detailed  treatment  to  so 
many  different  objects  within  a  small  compass. 

The  author  is  at  pains  to  explain  in  the  Pre- 
face that  in  earlier  days  the  word  'curiosities' 
bore  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it 


bears  today.  It  was  applied  then  to  'an  article 
made  with  art  and  care',  or  to  'an  article  made 
with  careful  and  elaborate  workmanship'. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nowadays 
the  word  describes  any  object  that  is  unusual, 
quaint  and  trivial,  the  man  who  has  paid  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  rare  paperweight  is  not 
likely  to  be  flattered  at  finding  his  valuable  ac- 
quisition linked  in  the  title  of  this  book  with 
'other  glass  curiosities'. -J.  M. 

PORCELAIN  THROUGH  THE  AGES: 

By  George  Savage :  (London :  Penguin  Books, 
5s.  net) 

IT  is  a  happy  portent  for  the  collector 
that  a  book  like  this  can  be  produced:  352 
pages  of  text  and  64  pages  of  plates,  together 
with  index  and  bibliography  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  a  complete  and  proper  book,  and  at  the 
price  of  five  shillings.  Mr.  Savage  has  tackled  a 
vast  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  has  kept  his 
book  coherent  and  interesting.  Ranging  the 
world  from  east  to  west,  little  of  importance  has 
been  omitted  and,  in  fact,  many  unexpected 
things  have  been  included.  Not  only  does  the 
book  contain  a  general  history  of  the  porcelain 
of  each  country  and  an  individual  history  of  al- 
most every  factory,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  up-to-date  information  that  would 
not  be  found  normally  in  an  inexpensive  vol- 
ume. For  instance,  Mr.  Savage  suggests  very 
plausibly  (on  page  246)  that  the  oft-quoted  ref- 
erence in  a  letter  of  William  Cookworthy's,  of 
1745,  to  the  Company,  refers  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  not,  as  was  stated  by  Chaffers 
and  many  later  followers  of  his  words,  to  the 
Bow  manufactory. 

The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  by  the 
author  to  show  examples  that  have  not  been 
reproduced  frequently.  There  are  a  number  of 
specimens  from  the  collection  of  Sir  William 
Burrell  at  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery  and  Mu- 
seum at  Glasgow,  from  American  museums,  and 
from  private  collections  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  latter  include  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing pieces  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sigmund  J.Katz,  of  Chicago.  Their  pair  of 
groups  of  'girl  in  the  swing'  type  (reproduced 
here  for  the  first  time-Plates  49A  and  49B) 
alone  make  the  book  worth  having.  -G.W. 

DAVID  TO  DELACROIX:  By  Walter 
Friedlaendcr:  (Transl.  by  Robert  Goldwater) : 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press;  London:  Geoffrey  Cumbcrlcgc.  1952. 
xii  +  136  pp.,  83  Plates.  40s.  net,  $6.00 
U.S.A.) 

THE  crude  antithesis  Classic  and  Romantic 
lias  long  been  recognized  by  historians  to  be 
utterly  useless  when  discussing  French  art  of  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century.  As  Professor  Fried- 
laender  puts  it  in  the  introduction  to  the  book 
under  review:  'Such  terms  .  .  .  are  unsuitable  to 
contrasts  of  style  or  technique  .  .  .  because  they 
refer  to  different  levels  of  aesthetic  experience 
.  .  .'  Instead,  lie  has  given  us  a  careful  historical 
and  analytical  account  of  French  masters  from 
David  to  Delacroix,  believing  that  he  can  apply 


to  this  comparatively  short  period  all  the  styhstic 
categories  that  lie  between  Classic  and  High 
Baroque.  Moreover,  since  every  artist  is  bound 
firmly  into  a  tradition  and  cannot  but  have  his 
favourites  among  his  precursors,  the  author  has 
taken  pains  to  show  that  David  stems  as  directly 
from  the  classical  art  of  Poussin  as  Ingres  from 
that  of  Raphael.  He  also  points  out  that  Prud'hon 
was  called  the  French  Corfeggio  with  good 
reason,  and  that  Delacroix  admired  nobody 
more  than  Rubens. 

The  last  point  is  particularly  interesting.  The 
supposed  arch-romantic,  the  alleged  revolution- 
ary against  all  tradition,  is  but  another  incident 
in  the  eternal  French  struggle  between  Poussen- 
ists  and  Rubenists.  Seen  in  this  way,  all  painting 
between  David  and  Delacroix  can  be  fitted  al- 
most too  easily  not  only  into  the  framework  of 
the  history  of  French  art,  but  into  a  much  wider 
stylistic  pattern.  I  am  in  no  way  trying  to  deni- 
grate Professor  Friedlaender  when  I  say  that  he 
'dates'  himself  in  his  attempt  to  apply  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  a  stylistic  development 
which  Wolfflin  formulated  for  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  This  principle -or 
even  law- of  art-historical  method  was  freely 
used  at  the  time  Professor  Friedlaender 's  book 
was  first  published  in  Germany  (1930) :  and  even 
if  we  may  cavil  today  at  the  rigid  application  of 
such  a  'system'  we  cannot  but  admire  the  intel- 
lectual stature  of  the  author  who  could  still 
show  us  in  this  way  the  cohesion  of  a  whole 
period  and  the  logic  of  changes  in  style.  Since 
this  book,  furthermore,  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
specialized  treatise,  but  rather  an  account  for  the 
student  of  French  culture  in  general,  it  has  lost 
through  the  passing  of  time  none  of  its  power  to 
stimulate,  and  remains  the  best  account  available 
of  the  subject. 

The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  of  reas- 
onable quality.  The  translation,  while  lacking 
the  charm  of  Professor  Friedlaender's  very 
personal  style,  is  readable,  but  -  alas !- no  more.- 
L.D.E. 

LA  CERAMIQUE  CHINOISE:  Commen- 
taires  sur  son  evolution:  By  J.  P.  van  Goid- 

senhoven:  (Brussels:  Editions  de  la  Connais- 
sance;  sole  distributors  in  Great  Britain  and 
Commonwealth:  A.  Zwemmer.  10  gns.  net) 

DURING  the  past  fifty  years  there  have 
been  scarcely  any  important  books  on 
Chinese  pottery  by  French  authors.  Why  this 
should  be  so  is  difficult  to  understand;  for  the 
study  of  the  ancient  bronzes,  monumental  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  has  engaged  the  keenest  at- 
tentions of  French  scholars  and  connoisseurs, 
whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  are  today  reflected  in 
some  of  the  world's  richest  museum  collections 
of  Oriental  art.  In  recent  years,  however,  this 
lack  of  up-to-date  studies  has  been  to  some  extent 
remedied  from  Belgium.  M.  Goidsenhoven,  who 
is  evidently  a  most  devoted  Belgian  amateur  of 
the  arts  of  China,  has  already  published  La 
Ccraniiquc  Chinoise  sous  les  Ts'ing  and  also  La 
Symbolisme  dans  Fart  Chinoise,  which  deal  with 
matters  very  closely  related  to  our  subject.  Now, 
in  a  third  work,  he  has  boldly  embraced  the 
subject  in  its  entirety,  seeking  to  give  not  so 
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much  a  straightforward  historical  survey  as,  in 
his  own  words,  penetrcr  quelque  pen  Vesprit  chin- 
pis,  as  he  finds  it  mirrored  in  ceramic  art 
throughout  the  successive  epochs  of  its  wonder- 
fully diverse  history.  The  book  is  accordingly 
written  for  people  of  an  inquiring  temper- those 
who  are  not  content  merely  to  possess  and  enjoy 
these  things  as  isolated  objets  d'art,  but  wish  to 
know  something  of  their  significance  and  pur- 
pose in  their  own  day.  This  is  commendable;  for 
while  most  of  us  can  appreciate  somewhat  the 
skill  and  sensibility  which  have  gone  into  the 
creation  of  beautiful  pottery,  we  are  all  too  easily 
lost  in  those  regions  of  symbolism  and  tradition 
from  which  the  Chinese  potters  have  so  con- 
stantly drawn  their  inspiration. 

M.Goidsenhoven  has  adopted  a  more  leis- 
urely pace  than  is  common  today  in  works  of 
this  kind,  and  has  therefore  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  a  florid  style  of  which  Mine  Lion- 
Goldschmidt  writes  justly  in  her  preface:  C'est 
en  passione,  en  fervent  qn'il  evoque  les  apogees  de  cet 
art  si  divers;  de  son  enthusiasme,  de  son  accent  vibrant 
emane  une  force  de  persuasion!  This  description  of 
the  painted  wares  of  Tz'u  Chou  is  an  example : 
C'est  par  tine  sorte  d'eprcuvc  de  force  quil  impose 
ses  pivoines  gorgees  de  soleil,  ses  lotus  etnpreints  de 
noblesse,  ses  hybiscus  volumineux,  ses  lis  a  la  fois 
imposants  et  hieratiqucs,  ses  feuillages  envahissants 
et  robustes,  mais  o  conibien  prodigicux.  Those  who 
are  intimidated  by  our  dry,  scholarly  accounts 
of  factory  sites  and  shards  may  well  find  such 
eloquence  very  refreshing.  The  book  also  pro- 
vides a  mass  of  information  on  Chinese  beliefs, 
customs  and  legends,  about  which  collectors  are 
always  curious  and  which  have  too  seldom  been 
quarried  from  the  learned  works  in  which  they 
normally  reside. 

With  this  broad  approach  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily expect  the  author  to  explore  all  the  histor- 
ical by-ways  of  his  subject.  Yet  there  are  certain 
omissions  which  appear  rather  startling.  It  is 
disturbing,  for  instance,  to  find  no  treatment  of 
Yiieh  ware,  which  provides  the  all-important 


(Left)  Bouteille,  Epoque  Yong-tcheng. 
( Right)  Vase,  Epoque  Ts'eu-tcheu-yao. 
Collections  Tournet,  Paris,  and  X,  Brussels, 
and  Plates  XCIV  and  XXIX  respectively, 
reduced,  from  'La  Ceramique  Chinoise'. 
Brussels,  Editions  de  la  Connaissance,  dis- 
tributed by  Zwemmer,  London.  10  gns. 

chain  of  development  from  Han  'protoporce- 
lain'  to  the  magnificent  celadons  of  the  Sung 
period;  or  indeed  of  T'ang  white  porcelain,  an 
invention  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance 
which  no  survey,  however  general,  can  afford 
to  ignore.  The  account  ot  Ming  porcelain  might 
be  more  complete,  and  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  splendid  wares  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  in 
presenting  as  typical  Hsiian  Te  the  'Trenchard' 
bowl,  which  is  patently  a  late-sixteenth-century 
export  ware.  One  may  also  ask  why  the  jar  in 
the  san  ts'ai  technique  illustrated  opposite  page 
14  has  been  labelled  Epoque  Tcheng-t'ong,  with- 
out any  justification  of  this  extremely  rare 
attribution. 

Defects  of  this  kind  somewhat  mar  the  book. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  most  handsomely  pro- 
duced, and  contains  as  many  as  twenty-eight 
fine  colour-plates  and  one  hundred  and  four  in 
black-and-white,  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
illustrated  many  specimens  of  high  quality  from 
Continental  sources  which  are  not  normally 
accessible.  Two  of  these  have  been  selected  for 
reproduction  here,  reflecting  the  extremes  of 
aesthetic  approach  which,  as  M.Goidsenhoven 
shows,  provide  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  Chi- 
nese ceramics.  The  first,  a  Tz'u  Chou  stoneware 
ar  of  the  late  Sung  or  Yuan  period,  with  its 
vigorously  carved  conventionalization  of  a  leaf 
design,  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  close  study 
and  lively  comprehension  of  natural  forms 
which  so  powerfully  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  Chinese  artist.  The  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  expresses  the  height  of  sophistication  at- 
tained in  later  times.  This  incredibly  accom- 
plished bird  painting,  with  its  pretty  enamel 
colours  showing  to  great  advantage  on  the  lum- 
inous white  porcelain,  epitomizes  the  final  con- 
tribution of  eighteenth-century  Court  taste.- 
J.A. 

PORTUGAL  AND  MADEIRA:  By  Sach- 
everell  Sitwell:  (London:  B.T.Batsford  Ltd. 
1 8s.  net) 

rOLLOWING  other  well-known  books 
J7  on  'Spain'  and  'The  Netherlands',  Mr. 
Sacheverell  Sitwell  has  now  published  a  volume 
entitled  Portugal  and  Madeira.  This  is  no  ordinary 
travel  book.  Yet  it  is  a  very  disappointing  work. 
In  spite  of  the  author's  attempts  to  dig  into  art 
problems  in  Portugal,  on  w^hich  we  should  be 
thankful  for  something  new  and  accurate,  his 
observations  on  Portuguese  art  are  seldom 
accurate. 

It  is  strange  that  he  should  have  classified  six- 
teenth-century paintings  as  'indifferent  pictures' 
when  the  truth  is  that  more  and  more  foreign 
connoisseurs  are  becoming  interested  in  what 
was  Portugal's  golden  age.  Quite  recently,  these 
paintings  were  the  success  in  the  much-visited 
Exhibition  'Flandres,  Espagne,  Portugal',  held 


in  Bordeaux  (19th  May  to  31st  July,  1954). 
where  they  were  hanging  next  to  Flemish  and 
Spanish  masters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  remain 
indifferent  to  the  Lady  with  a  Rosary,  or  the 
Master  of  Paradise  who,  in  spite  of  strong  Flem- 
ish influence,  has  delightful  colours  and  a  charac- 
teristic tenderness  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
moved  Mr.  Sitwell. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  information  about  the 
polyptych  of  Nuno  Goncalves  is  obviously  out- 
dated, as  there  is  nothing  he  can  add  to  what  Dr. 
J.de  Figueiredo  had  written  in  1910  about  the 
celebrated  painter.  Yet  important  contributions 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  for  the  study  of 
this  remarkable  work  of  art.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Sitwell  seems  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  portrait  of 
King  Afonso  V,  and  not  so  sure  about  Prince 
Henry's.  This  is  rather  surprising,  because  actu- 
ally nobody  knows  if  it  is  the  King,  while  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of 
Prince  Henry's  portrait  since  there  is  a  similar 
one  in  a  chronicle  by  the  historian  Zurara. 

One  can  see  that  the  author  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  baroque,  and  there  are  some  interest- 
ing notes  on  the  churches  of  the  north  of  Portu- 
gal, on  the  elaborate  organ-cases,  tiles,  etc.  But 
curiously  he  does  not  say  much  of  the  character- 
istic gilded  woodcarving.  When  he  does  so  he 
picks  the  wrong  monument,  like  S.Francisco, 
in  Oporto,  where  woodcarving  is  theatrical  and 
dazzling  but  not  of  the  best  quality.  At  the  same 
time,  and  rather  paradoxically,  although  he  is 
not  frightened  at  the  richness  of  decoration  in 
things  like  the  organ-case  of  the  Paulistas  (Lis- 
bon), with  its  mermaids,  tritons  and  all  the  usual 
baroque  paraphernalia,  he  considers  the  Italian 
coaches  of  the  Marquis  of  Fontes  'too  extrava- 
gant in  design'. 

At  times  Mr.  Sitwell  risks  saying  a  certain 
house  is  'the  prettiest  in  Portugal'  when  he  ob- 
viously does  not  know  some  of  the  beautiful 
mansions  in  the  country.  But  we  agree  when  he 
speaks  of  the  bad  taste  of  Alcobaca  pottery,  or  of 
the  new  buildings  in  Coimbra  University. 


As  to  the  restoration  of  monuments,  Mr.  Sit- 
well  considers  it  pure  vandalism,  and  for  our 
part  we  are  also  inclined  to  grieve  the  loss  of 
certain  works  of  art,  even  secondary  ones,  and 
exaggerated  scrubbing.  But  in  the  case  of  Alco- 
baca,  for  instance  (of  which  Mr.  Sitwell  says  that 
it  is  now  not  even  worth  while  going  in),  this  is 
a  monument  of  such  importance  that  only  after 
the  mediocre  eighteenth-century  gilded  wood- 
carving  had  been  removed  could  we  appreciate 
the  church  in  its  grandeur,  solemn,  austere  and 
pure  because  it  no  longer  had  the  clutter  which 
seems  to  fascinate  Mr.  Sitwell.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  sorry  that  he  does  not  feel  the  simple 
beauty  of  Alcobaca,  the  simple  beauty  which 
makes  it  — this  he  did  not  say-themost  important 
Cistercian  abbey  church  which  has  survived  to 
our  day. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  The  author  embarks  on 
discussion  of  other  great  abbeys  and  churches, 
like  Batalha  and  Tomar,  and  one  is  constantly 
startled  by  inaccurate  statements  as  when  he  says 
of  Batalha  that  it  seems  'more  English  than 
French,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  while  it  has  cer- 
tainly no  Portuguese  antecedents'.  Once  more 
the  truth  is  that  in  Batalha  both  plan  and  eleva- 
tions follow  a  programme  already  adopted  in 
Portuguese  Gothic,  and,  while  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  about  English  influence,  quite  a 
lot  has  also  been  said  about  Portuguese  antece- 
dents. For  instance,  in  1942,  the  communication 
by  Dr.  Mario  Chico  to  the  Congress  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Oporto,  entitled  'The 
problem  of  the  sources  of  inspiration  of  the 
monastery  church  of  Batalha,  .  .  .  etc.',  not  for- 
getting the  fact  that  in  1908  Walter  Crum  Wat- 
son was  already  seeking  these  same  antecedents 
(Portuguese  Architecture,  London,  1908). 

Of  the  little  church  of  Conceicao  (Tomar) 
the  following  statement  is  made:  'there  is  no 
other  building  of  such  Italian  line  and  purity  in 
Portugal.  .  .  .'  We  hope  that  the  author  will  be 
able  to  visit  the  'Bom  Jesus  dc  Valvcrde'  in 
Alentcjo.  He  will  be  surprised. 

Descriptions  of  country  towns  arc  always  in- 
complete, missing  usually  the  most  important 
monuments,  although  secondary  ones  are  men- 
tioned. Beja  (Alentcjo)  the  author  simply  dis- 
misses with  a  convent  and  two  churches:  and 
yet  the  finest  Renaissance  hall  in  Portugal  (the 
Market)  is  right  in  the  town  as  well  as  the  finest 
and  most  impressive  tower  in  all  Portuguese 
mediaeval  fortifications.  In  Santarem  there  are 
'churches,  but  nothing  particularly  interesting 
inside  them'.  Not  a  word  about  the  church  of 
Graca,  a  landmark  in  Portuguese  Gothic.  But 
then  it  might  be  that,  being  absolutely  empty 
with  no  woodcarving  and  no  gilded  pulpits,  the 
author  could  not  see  any  reason  for  its  having 
any  special  importance. 

Paradoxically,  Mr.  Sitwell  speaks  of  the 
Church  ofjesus,  in  Setiibal,  as  'one  of  the  salient 
memories  of  Portugal',  without  realizing  that 
this  church,  too,  suffered  great  restoration  when 
baroque  woodcarving,  pulpits  and  paintings, 
chandeliers  and  balustrades  were  also  removed. 

We  agree  that  Mr.  Sitwell  is  'entertaining  to 
read',  but  his  'range  of  obscure  knowledge',  as 
one  critic  puts  it,  is  to  be  considered  with  some 
suspicion.-C.de  A. 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AT  A  GLANCE: 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Barbara  Jones: 
(London:  Architectural  Press.  8s.  6d.  net) 

IN  its  way  an  attractive  little  book,  carrying  a 
large  number  of  line  illustrations  taken,  for 
the  most  part,  from  well-chosen  items,  and 
with,  here  and  there,  a  likeness  to  the  Osbert 
Lancaster  spirit  in  creating  ensembles.  The  text, 
necessarily  generalized,  packs  in  a  lot  of  in- 
formation, the  work  as  a  whole  amounting  to 
what  is  known  in  modern  jargon  as  a  'recogni- 
tion book'.  It  is  avowedly  aimed  at  beginners,  to 
whom  might  be  added  such  dilettanti  as  find  the 
citation  of  more  than  a  few  authorities,  or  even 
the  location  of  most  of  the  pieces  illustrated,  an 
exhausting  refinement.  To  an  extent,  this  omis- 
sion is  met  by  a  plea  of  lack  of  space,  though  it 
might  have  been  helpful  to  seriously  intentioned 
beginners,  and  indeed  generous  on  other  ac- 
counts, had  more  sources  been  acknowledged 
throughout.  What,  for  example,  of  certain  items 
(illustrated)  available  for  direct  inspection  by 
students?  What,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
of  such  obscurer  pieces  as  the  eighteenth-century 
flap-table  on  page  48?  Why,  in  view  of  the 
author's  declared  terms  of  reference,  does  she 
figure  a  somewhat  exceptional  chest -the 
Coventry  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  examplc-and 
omit  a  typical  boarded  chest  such  as  a  beginner 
can  reasonably  hope  to  acquire  ? 

A  comment  that  lincnfold  is  'typical  of  much 
medieval  furniture'  is,  as  it  stands,  incorrect. 
While  allowing  the  author's  objection  to  eigh- 
teenth-century taste  in  ribbon-carving,  one  dis- 
sents from  her  wholesale  disparagement  of  the 
'disproportionate  ornament'  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  as  connoting  'the  most  awful  depths'  to 
which  English  furniture  'ever  sank'.  If  one  did 
not  know  otherwise,  one  has  only  to  turn  to 
certain  later  monstrosities  figured  in  her  book, 
where  they  arc  properly  included,  if  solely  on 
stylistic  grounds.  To  subject  English  Furniture  at 
a  Clance  to  closer  scrutiny  might  be  like  taking  a 
sledge-hammer  to  a  butterfly;  but  why,  when 
decently  rejecting  such  fancy  labels  as  'refectory 
table'  and  'cockfighting  chair',  should  the 
author  scout  deuddarn  and  tridarn,  both  of  them 
good  traditional  terms  when  correctly  applied? 
Having  already  likened  this  book  to  a  butterfly, 
one  hesitates  to  vary  the  metaphor  and  talk  of 
the  curate's  egg.-F.G.R. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HAND-MADE  BOBBIN 
LACE  WORK:  By  Margaret  Maidment: 
(Boston:  Charles  T.  Branford  Company. 
$6.95.  Distributors  in  U.K.:  Bailey  Bros.  & 
Swinfen.  56s.  net) 

IN  describing  the  various  kinds  of  bobbin  lace 
made  in  England  Miss  Maidment  has  a  fas- 
cinating story  to  tell.  She  has  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  lace  technique  and  explains  how 
lacework  acquired  distinctive  qualities  in  the 
various  English  counties.  The  172  plates  dem- 
onstrate in  detail  the  making  of  lace  with 
bobbins,  and  there  are  forty  examples  with  red 
threads  worked  into  the  lace  figures,  enabling  the 
reader  to  follow  each  step. 

Most  of  these  illustrations  are  as  clearly  repro- 
duced as  those  which  appeared  in  another  Bran- 


ford  lace  book,  Lace  and  Lace  Making,  by  Marian 
Powys,  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur,  April, 
1954.  It  is,  however,  regrettable  that  Fig.  4, 
which  illustrates  the  kinds  of  bobbin,  and 
which  is  of  importance  to  Miss  Maidment's 
thesis,  falls  far  short  of  the  usual  excellence  of 
reproduction. 

Author  and  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  giving  us  this  comprehensive  study  of  a 
delicate  art.-G.W.B. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS  (1660-1840): 

By  H.M.Colvin:  (London:  John  Murray. 
70s.  net) 

AGOOD  dictionary  is  often  many  things 
besides  a  work  of  reference.  It  may  be,  like 
Dr.Johnson's,  a  testament  of  personal  prejudices 
or,  like  Mr.  Fowler's,  amusingly  didactic,  while 
there  are  some,  of  which  that  of  the  seductive 
Dr.  Scholes  comes  at  once  to  mind,  whose  pages 
are,  in  more  than  one  sense,  so  diverting  that  we 
seldom  put  it  down  without  having  gathered, 
like  honeybees,  some  store  of  extra  knowledge 
quite  different  from  that  in  search  of  which  we 
dipped  into  it. 

Such  dictionaries  as  these  have  a  fine  literary 
tradition,  and  Mr.Colvin's  work  is  a  worthy 
heir  to  it.  It  will,  besides,  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  all  those  who  practise,  enjoy  or  admire 
Architecture,  on  which  he  now  bestows  some  of 
the  overdue  care  and  attention  which  enthusi- 
astic scholarship  formerly  gave  exclusively  to 
painting,  music  and  literature.  At  a  time  when 
architecture  has  to  rely  for  her  apologists 
mostly  on  journalists  and  architects  themselves 
(the  best  of  whom  are  almost  invariably  bad 
writers),  scholarship  of  this  order  is  especially 
welcome. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Colvin  quotes  a  correspon- 
dent in  1812  of  Sir  John  Soane:  'Every  student 
or  amateur  must  often  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
well  arranged  and  sufficiently  detailed  Biography 
of  British  Architects.  ...  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
would  require  no  small  diligence  to  collect  ma- 
terial yet  the  task  must  notwithstanding  be  less 
arduous  now  than  at  a  further  period  when  time 
should  have  increased  the  obscurity  of  dates  and 
facts.'  To  describe  Mr.  Colvin's  achievement  in 
1954  as  fulfilling  a  long-felt  want  is,  therefore, 
rather  more  than  a  platitude. 

It  may  be  that  we  value  such  monumental 
works  of  compilation  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
usefulness,  but  also  because  they  are  symbols  of 
the  triumph  of  human  patience  and  'no  small 
diligence'.  We  feel  that,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible for  each  of  us  to  know  so  much  about  any- 
thing it  is,  at  any  rate,  knowable,  and  we  each 
feel  a  very  small  share  of  the  kind  of  triumph  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  human  race  when,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  its  number  reaches  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  never  climbed  before. 

The  body  of  this  dictionary  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  English  architects  and  their  achieve- 
ments: and  here,  indeed,  Mr.  Colvin  stands,  in 
authority,  like  one  who  has  been  alone  on  the 
top  of  Everest.  It  is  impossible  to  criticize,  let 
alone  dispute,  most  of  what  he  describes.  One 
can  only  take  note  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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i  matter  is  put  down,  and  in  this  Mr.Colvin  is 
i  bsolutcly  convincing.  How  can  one  doubt  the 
word  of  someone  who,  in  order  to  write  five 
lines  of  biography  about  an  architect  called 
[William  Short  of  Cirencester,  goes  to  the 
|  rouble  of  reading  his  will :  who  is  able,  more- 
over, to  distinguish  him  from  William  J.  Short 
pnd  to  identify  the  latter  as  the  author  in  1835  of 
tan  article  on  designing  steeples  for  classical 
churches'?  Nor  is  the  exploration  confined  to 
provincial  curiosities.  The  records  of  the  great 
[are  fully  and  lucidly  restated,  and  the  whole 
work  teems  with  references. 
!  To  this  ample  body  is  joined  a  fascinating 
appendix  listing  all  the  public  offices  held  by 
architects  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Colvin's  choice 
"covering,  as  he  says,  the  whole  history  of  English 
/classical  architecture  in  its  mature  phase:  and, 
what  is  more  edifying,  what  the  holders  of  these 
offices  did  or  were  supposed  to  do. 

There  follow  two  valuable  indices,  one  of  per- 
sons and  one  of  places,  which  offer  still  further 
paths  of  access  to  their  remarkable  store  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Colvin's  skill  as  a  compiler  is  equalled  by 
that  displayed  in  his  introduction  containing 
two  short  surveys  entitled  'The  Building  Trades' 
and  'The  Architectural  Profession'.  In  these  there 
is  evidence  not  only  of  the  literary  tradition  in 
dictionary  writing  but  of  traditions,  some  of 
them  less  happy,  reflecting  the  relationship  in 
English  society  of  architect  and  public.  There 
is  the  perennial  paradox  of  the  artist-technician- 
business  man  embodied  in  one  practitioner,  the 
record  of  public  service  in  offices  of  State  and 
the  deep-seated  tradition  of  an  ill-informed 
public,  as  illustrated  in  a  comment  by  Roger 
North:  'For  a  profest  architect  is  proud,  opin- 
iative,  troublesome  and  seldom  at  hand  and 
a  head  workman  pretending  to  the  designing  is 
full  of  paultry  vulgar  contrivances  therefore  be 
your  own  architect,  or  sitt  still.' 

It  is  no  doubt  in  recognition  of  the  prospect 
that  his  book  will  go  far  to  remove  this  kind  of 
prejudice  from  the  public  mind  that  the  Royal 
Institution  of  British  Architects  has  recently 
elected  Mr.Colvin  an  honorary  Associate:  the 
reading  public  will  echo  their  appreciation. - 
D.J.H. 

SAMLING  II:  By  C.L.David:  (Copenhagen, 
1953) 

THE  first  part  of  this  handsome  publication 
appeared  in  1948,  and  consisted  of  an  intro- 
ductory account  of  the  scope  and  intention  of 
the  Museum  established  by  Mr. C.L.David, 
accompanied  by  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
more  important  pieces  of  Islamic  pottery,  Euro- 
pean silver  and  paintings  in  the  collection.  This 
second  part  is  concerned  with  the  French 
ceramic  wares,  Meissen  porcelain,  Danish  porce- 
lain and  the  furmture,  thus  completing  the  sur- 
vey of  the  main  sections.  The  standard  of  pro- 
duction of  this  catalogue  is  beyond  criticism. 
Each  piece  discussed  is  illustrated  by  a  full-page 
reproduction,  often  by  a  detail  as  well.  The 
descriptions,  though  brief,  give  all  the  essential 
information,  together  with  notes  on  proven- 
ance, where  available. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  BELGRAVE 
LIBRARY 

In  response  to  requests  Irom  readers,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
these  pages,  or  shown  under  'Books 
Received',  can  be  obtained  by  post 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Ar- 
moury Way,  London,  S.W.18 


Mr. David  has  not  endeavoured  to  accumu- 
late examples  of  all  periods  and  styles,  but  has 
preserved  the  personal  character  of  his  collec- 
tions. While  his  French  faience  includes  ex- 
amples from  the  more  important  factories,  his 
French  porcelain  is  very  strong  in  the  early  pate 
iendre  pieces,  especially  in  Chantilly  with  Kakie- 
mon  decoration.  The  same  individual  taste  can 
be  seen  in  his  Meissen  collection,  which  is 
confined  to  vases  and  tabic  wares  dating  from 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  century. 
Vessels  decorated  in  the  Japanese  taste  are 
well  represented  in  the  Meissen  wares,  as  are 
the  earliest  pieces  of  the  Bottger  period  orna- 
mented with  gilding  only.  But  the  rarest  object 
illustrated  is  a  fine  vase  decorated  in  underglaze 
blue  in  the  Chinese  manner,  dating  from  about 
1725. 

Amongst  the  furniture,  which  includes  an 
important  collection  of  pieces  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  great  German  ebeniste,  David 
Roentgen  of  Neuwied,  the  most  interesting 
pieces  from  the  English  point  of  view  are  those 
made  in  China  after  English  models.  Three 
pieces  of  this  type  are  illustrated,  evidently  of 
Chinese  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the  exotic  woods 
used,  the  method  of  construction,  and  certain 
orientalizing  stylistic  features.  Such  pieces, 
though  rare  also  in  Denmark,  are  by  no  means 
unique  there,  and  the  Kunstindustrie  Museum 
in  Copenhagen  has  quite  a  series.  Since  they  are 
apparently  based  on  English  rather  than  Danish 
prototypes,  one  would  expect  to  find  examples 
in  England,  but,  in  fact,  they  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  Scandinavia. 

Between  them,  these  two  volumes  constitute 
an  admirable  record  of  a  notable  collection  of 
mainly  eighteenth-century  art.  The  text  is  in 
Danish. -J.  F.H. 

CIRCE  AND  ULYSSES:  By  William  Browne 
of  Tavistock,  with  an  Essay  on  the  English 
Masque  by  Gwyn  Jones.  (London:  The  Gol- 
den Cockerell  Press.  Special  and  Ordinary 
Limited  Editions  £12  12s.  and  £4  4s.  net  re- 
spectively) 

THE  Golden  Cockerell  Press  has  long  been 
renowned  for  beautiful  book  production, 
and  William  Browne's  Circe  and  Ulysses,  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1614,  is  an  appropriate  classic  for  reprinting  in 
such  exquisite  style.  Mr.  Mark  Severin's  wood- 
engravings  are  in  accord,  and  the  essay  and  notes 
by  Professor  Gwyn  Jones  arc  illuminating.  - 
A.  B. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  docs  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

British  Museum  Quarterly.  Vol.  XIX,  Nos. 

2  and  3.  London:  The  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  5s.  net  each  (5s.  3d.  post  free,  £1 
per  annum  for  four  successive  numbers,  post 
free;  for  five  years  ^5). 
The  History  of  the  Christmas  Card:  by 
George  Buday,  R.E.  London:  Rockliff.  42s. 
net. 

The  Scottish  Art  Review.  Vol.  V,  No.  2. 

Glasgow:  The  Art  Gallery,  Kelvingrove. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

La  Torre.  Revista  General  de  la  Universi- 
dad  de  Puerto  Rico.  Porto  Rico:  Sr.  Direc- 
tor de  La  Torre,  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico, 
Rio  Piedres.  Four  Nos.  $1.50  (U.S.A.). 

A  Glossary  of  Chinese  Art  and  Archaeo- 
logy: by  S.Howard  Hansford.  (China 
Society  Sinological  Series.  No.  4.)  London: 
The  China  Society,  48  Davies  Street,  W.i. 
15s.  net. 

Anglo-Jewish  Silver:  by  Arthur  G. Grim- 
wade,  F. S.A.  London:  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  England,  Jewish  Museum,  Woburn 
House,  Upper  Woburn  Place,  W.  C.i.  2s. 
net. 

Jan  van  Huysum,  1682-1749,  including  a 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Artist's  Fruit 
and  Flower  Paintings:  by  Colonel  M.H. 
Grant.  Leigh-on-Sea :  F.Lewis,  Publishers, 
Ltd.  £8  8s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Vol.  54,  No.  10. 
London:  The  Museums  Association.  4s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Vol.  54,  No.  II. 
February,  1955.  London:  The  Museums 
Association,  33  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  W.i.  4s.  net. 

Oudeteheningen  van  Vlaamse  en  Hol- 
landes  meesters  uit  de  verzameling  De 
Grez.  Rotterdam:  Museum  Boymans.  23rd 
December,  1954-14^  February,  1955. 

Tin.  Verzameling  A.J.G.  Verster.  Rotter- 
dam: Museum  Boymans. 

Modern  Danish  Silver:  by  Esbjorn  Hiort. 
(In  English,  French,  German  and  Danish.) 
London :  A.  Zwemmer.  New  York :  Museum 
Books  Inc.  Teufen:  Arthur  Niggli  und  Willy 
Verkaus.  Copenhagen :  Jul.  Gjellerups,  Gjel- 
lerups  Forlag,  Solvgade  87. 

Goya  (1 746-1828):  Text  by  Frederick  S.Wright. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  25s.  net. 

Tone  and  Colour  in  Landscape  Painting: 
by  F.  Merlin  Haines.  Introduction  by  Stephen 
Bone.  London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
1  os.  6d.  net. 

Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic 
Society,  1951-52,  1952-53.  London:  The 
Oriental  Ceramic  Society.  £2  net. 

Selected  Drawings  from  Windsor  Castle. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci:  by  Kenneth  Clark. 
London :  Phaidon  Press.  1 5s.  net. 

Scottish  Country  Houses  and  Gardens  open 
to  the  Public:  by  John  Fleming.  London: 
Country  Life  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

The  Contemplative  Activity.  Eight  Lec- 
tures on  Aesthetics:  by  Pepita  Haezrahi. 
London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Drawings  of  the 
Morgan  Collection 

at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York 


AGROUP  of  great  drawings  of  all  periods  admirably  and 
logically  complements  the  famous  collection  of  literary 
property  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York.  For,  as 
Professor  Jean  J.  Seznec  so  well  puts  it,  in  his  penetrative  preface 
to  the  Harvard  publication  One  Hundred  Master  Drawings  in 
America:  'Drawing,  in  fact,  as  a  medium  of  expression  possesses 
a  number  of  virtues  to  which  literary  people  should  be  particu- 
larly sensitive.  First,  its  exquisite  discretion;  there  is  nothing 
heavily  material  about  it,  neither  its  tool,  nor  its  texture;  a  pen, 
a  piece  of  paper  are  all  the  great  draftsmen  like  the  great  writer 
needs  to  achieve  a  masterpiece.  This  discretion,  in  turn,  calls  like 
reading  for  silent  delectation.  The  true  friends  of  drawing  do  not 
speak.  They  listen.  Again,  there  is  an  ascetic  quality  in  drawing 
which  endears  it  to  any  rigorous  literary  craftsman,  who  knows 
that  supreme  honesty  lies  in  self-denial  and  simplicity.'  But  per- 
haps the  essential  difference  between  a  drawing  and  a  painting, 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  terms,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  material 
difference  of  the  mediums -the  great  Odalisque  of  Ingres  is  a 
drawing  in  oils -or  in  the  intellectual  approach,  as  in  what  could 
be  called  its  detached  reality.  It  is  this  aloof  independence,  this 
consecration  to  an  abstract  goal,  encompassing  the  highest  of 
purely  visual  values  but  transcending  them,  that  has  marked 
drawing  as  the  most  remotely  aristocratic  domain  in  the  field  of 
pictorial  art.  What  it  has  lost  thereby  in  general  appeal,  it  has 
gained  many  times  over  in  the  devoted  adherence  of  a  small  but 
chosen  group. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  drawings  now  in  the 
Morgan  Collection  once  formed  part  of  the  collections  of  such 
qualified  judges  as  Reynolds  and  Lawrence.  They  knew  best  of 
all  that  if  a  great  work  of  art  is  always  necessarily  a  great  thought, 
nevertheless  in  a  painting  the  conception  of  the  artist  is  veiled  in 
the  emotional  brilliance  of  colour;  in  a  drawing,  the  last  veil  has 
been  shed,  and  we  look  on  beauty  bare.  A  great  drawing  is  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  by  which  the  artist  reveals  the  breadth  of  his  in- 
telligence, the  height  of  his  soul,  and  the  depth  of  his  heart.  As 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark  has  said  in  discussing  the  works  of  the  greatest 
of  all  draftsmen:  'We  have  plenty  of  evidence  how  carelessly 
Leonardo  could  draw  when  his  mind  was  wandering.  He  had  no 
automatic  flourish  of  hand  to  do  the  drawing  for  him -this  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  his  draughtsmanship-and  so  when  his  attention 
was  relaxed,  his  execution  became  exceedingly  feeble.  This 
underlines  the  major  role  of  the  mind  in  drawing:  it  means  that  great 
draftsmen  are  great  intellects.'  To  which  Paul  Valery  concurs: 
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'  Who  would  not  take  the  measure  of  Leonardo's  or  Rembrandt's 
intellect  after  having  examined  their  drawings?  Who  does  not 
see  that  the  first  one  should  be  placed  among  the  great  philoso- 
phers, the  other  among  the  deepest  moralists  and  mystics.'  In- 
deed, to  illustrate  this,  the  great  drawing  by  Rembrandt  at  the 
Morgan  Library,  Saskia  carrying  the  sick  child  Rnmhartus  (No.  i), 
attains  to  such  poignancy  combined  with  supreme  artistic  great- 
ness before  which  words  fail. 

When  Ingres  coined  his  famous  dictum  Le  dessiti,  cest  la 
probite  de  Fart,  he  put  the  matter  squarely  on  a  moral  issue.  If  we 
accept  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  must  also  face  the  fact  that 
we  have  fallen  from  grace  in  more  than  one  sense.  That  the  Old 
Masters,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  conceive  of  beauty  without 
this  essential  complement  of  grace -that  is,  effortless  and  har- 
monious strength-is  well  evident  throughout  the  scries  of  draw- 
ings at  the  Morgan  Library.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fundamental  conception  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
with  the  delicate  and  gracile  trecento  drawings  1  to  a  magnifi- 
cent culmination  with  the  severe  and  thoughtful  Rembrandt 
study,  where  yet  the  tense  backward  arching  of  Saskia's  body, 
burdened  and  arrested  by  the  weight  of  the  child,  is  counter- 
poised by  the  impetuous,  forward-straining  movement  of  the 
legs,  and  steadied  to  a  noble  unity  by  the  long  perpendicular 
folds  of  the  gown -thus  achieving  a  complex  and  eminently 
graceful  design,  based  on  an  S-shaped  curve. 

With  the  fine  Francia  drawing  of  Judith  and  Holofernes,  a 
unique  summit  is  reached:  this  is  the  rare  and  full  accomplish- 
ment of  an  artist  still  filled  with  a  fresh  poetic  vision  and  yet 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  newly  rediscovered  lessons  of  classic 
art  to  be  enabled  to  embody  this  vision  convincingly  in  solid 
and  faultless  semblance.  The  convention  of  statuary-like  forms, 
against  which  so  great  an  artist  as  Mantcgna  will  later  strain,  has 
not  yet  set  in.  Nothing  restrains  the  fancy,  nothing  hampers  the 
swift  immediacy  of  this  charming  drawing,  in  which  Judith  has 

1  The  earliest  attempts  at  plastic  rendering  can  be  studied  at  the  Morgan  Library  in 
two  important  works:  The  Martyrdom  of  San  Miniato,  Florentine,  fourteenth- 
century  (ex  Coll.:  Skene,  J.C.Robinson,  C.Fairfax  Murray),  a  fine  harmonious 
piece,  but  somewhat  cold  and  impersonal  in  manner,  as  would  be  explained  by  its 
suggested  use  as  a  cartoon  submitted  to  a  patron  in  preparation  for  the  execution 
of  a  large  panel;  and  The  Holy  Family  Leaving  Nazareth,  a  more  recent  acquisition, 
also  Florentine  fourteenth-century.  Of  interest  to  the  professional,  also,  should  be  a 
series  of  sketches  by  an  Umbrian  artist,  some  of  these  marked  with  a  touch  of 
grotesque  grossness,  but  many  of  them  fine  studies  of  suavely  rounded  forms, 
illustrating  this  rare  period  when  the  dry  folds  and  lineaments  of  the  Byzantine 
trunk  swelled  with  a  new  sap  and  knew  a  second  spring  in  the  exquisite  blossoming 
of  Early  Gothic. 
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I.  Rembrandt.  'Saskia  carrying  the  sick  child  Rumbartus." 


alighted  upon  Holofcrncs  like  a  great  ruffled  swan,  and  the  body 
of  the  slain  enemy,  handsome  like  a  young  Apollo's,  seems  still 
filled  with  the  warm  breath  of  life,  as  the  two  women  go  about 
their  gruesome  task  with  a  strange,  gentle,  wistful  smile  on  their 
lips,  and  a  rhythmical,  dance-like  grace  ot  motion.  This  is  a  con- 
ception of  startling  originality,  at  once  lyrical  and  visionary,  but 
completely  removed  from  the  Biblical  mood.  Mantegna's  efforts 
to  illustrate  the  same  scene  resulted,  in  the  Uffizi  drawing,  in  a 
cameo-like  figure  of  Judith;  in  the  subsequent  painting  of  the 
same  subject,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  attained  his  true  conception,  and  the  lovely  but  severe 
Judith,  sorrowful  and  lost  in  a  trance,  seems  to  be  accomplishing 
heroically  a  deeply  abhorrent  deed,  against  which  her  womanly 
soul  rebels,  while  the  attendant  figure  has  also  attained  there  an 
austere  grandeur.  In  neither  Mantegna's  drawing  nor  his  paint- 
ing does  the  hgure  of  Holofernes  appear,  while  Francia  has  made 
him  secondary  in  importance  to  Judith,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
met  in  single  combat  instead  of  having  been  ignominiously  sur- 
prised in  his  sleep.  There  is  something  fantastic,  fairy-tale-like 
about  the  little  scene -or  rather  perhaps  reminiscent  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses or  the  JEne'xd.  The  Medusa-like  head  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  young,  graceful  body,  and  this  disharmonv 
heightens  the  impression  of  unreality.2 

2  A  drawing  of  this  subject  was  given  by  Francia  to  Raphael  (see  Malvasia,  who 
publishes  the  letter  referring  to  it). 


2.  Francia.  'Judith  and  Holofernes.' 


Such  was  the  richness  of  an  epoch  when  the  ancient  Pagan 
streams  of  Hellenism  and  Latinity  could  blend  so  harmoniously 
with  the  waters  from  the  Christian  fount.  In  a  recent  article. 
Francis  Henry  Tavlor,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  commenting  on  a  new  translation  of  WolLflin's  Die  Klassiche 
Kunst,  concludes  with  a  statement  that  'the  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance has  fallen  into  a  desuetude  which  has  warped  the  entire 
esthetic  vision  of  our  epoch'.3  If  salutary  effects  follow  upon  this 
pronouncement,  surely  one  of  the  first  sources  to  be  tapped  will 
be  the  Morgan  Library,  offering  as  it  docs  an  excellent  source  of 
study  to  the  workings  of  the  Renaissance  mind  in  its  greatness  as 
well  as  in  the  weaknesses  that  predicted  far  in  advance  the  decline 
into  affectation  and  grandiloquence. 

The  first  inklings  of  the  morbid  sensitiveness  and  lack  of  moral 
fibre  that  were  to  give  rise  to  the  extravagances  of  the  Manner- 
ist movement  are  already  evident  in  the  great  studies  by  Filippino 
Lippi:  Christ  and  the  Magdalene  (No.  3)  and  Two  Youths  (No.  4), 
that  are  the  Library's  latest  acquisition  for  the  collection  of  draw- 
ings. These  two  studies,  executed  one  on  the  recto  and  the  other 
on  the  verso  of  a  single  sheet,  arc  classified  as  closely  related  in 
style  to  a  sheet  in  the  British  Museum  which  likewise  has  a  pair 
of  figure  studies  on  either  side.  Scharf  suggests  that  drawings  of 
this  kind  are  leaves  from  a  sketch-book  and  dates  them  before 
1490,  but,  as  noted  in  the  British  Museum's  recent  catalogue  ot 

3  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  'The  Renaissance  Bridge."  10th  August.  1952. 
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J.  Albrecht  Diirer.  "Study  for  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands." 

Italian  drawings,  thev  are  probably  somewhat  later.  The  Christ 
and  the  Magdalene  is  thought  to  be  a  study  for  a  NoU  Me  Tangerc, 
but  is  not  connected  with  any  of  Filippino  Lippi's  known  paint- 
ings. Imbued  with  a  somewhat  wistful  charm,  noble  and  ample 
in  tone,  these  studies  by  the  most  gifted  of  Botticelli's  pupils  fall 
short,  nevertheless,  of  this  unique  quality  that  marked  this  mas- 
ter's work:  "a  swiftness  and  a  purity  which  find  their  analogy  in 
the  whole  world  of  sensation  only  in  some  few  ecstatic  notes  of 
the  violin  or  in  the  most  crystalline  timbre  of  the  soprano 
voice',4  and  of  which  surely  the  most  exquisite  examples  are  the 
drawings  in  the  Vatican  Collection  and  the  Kupferstichkabinett 
for  the  Dante  cycles. 

It  is  a  cloyed  and  somewhat  troublous  tone  that  echoes  from 

4  Bemhard  Berenson,  Florentine  Drawings. 


8.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  "Study  for  the  Scalzo  frescoes." 


the  Lippi  drawings.  An  uncertain  soul  here  seeks  its  way,  and  the 
one  earnest  note  is  expressed  in  the  passionate,  dishevelled  face  of 
the  Magdalene.  But  the  answer  she  longs  for  will  not  come  to  her 
from  this  soft,  melancholv  Christ  with  the  sensuous  mouth  and 
unquiet  eyes,  leaning  too  gracefully  on  his  slanting  staff.  He  stands, 
a  figure  of  indecision  and  doubt,  betore  the  anguished  questing 
of  the  woman -both  figures  at  a  sharp  angle,  opposing  but  not 
supporting  each  other.  This  shifting  contrapunto  is  as  profoundly 
disturbing  to  the  beholder  as  might  be  the  watching  ot  the  slip- 
ping out  of  balance  and  tottering  hazardously  or  the  two  seg- 
ments of  a  Gothic  arch. 

Such  is  also,  in  the  second  drawing  (No.  4),  this  wistful  cava- 
lier toving  with  a  sword  made  tor  greater  men  than  he.  leaning 
to  the  side  his  graceful  tormented  head,  as  if  pondering  a  difficult 
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answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  kneeling  youth  to  the 
left,  who  himself  seems  uncertain  also  of  the  very  pose  he  wishes 
to  assume.  Here  again,  we  find  the  disquieting  suggestion  of  an 
uncertain  arch,  as  well  as  the  familiar  implement  of  the  slanting 
staff,  paralleled  here  by  the  bend  of  the  neck  of  the  standing 
figure  and,  in  the  immediate  foreground,  by  the  long,  slender 
blade  of  the  sword.  In  the  third  drawing,  A  Young  Man  seated 
to  the  left  with  his  hands  clasped  (No.  5),  (C.Fairfax  Murray 
Collection),  the  nonchalant  melancholy  has  deepened  into  des- 
pair, and  this  sad  figure  in  the  long  cloak  seems  to  gaze  into 
the  tomb  where  have  been  laid  down  all  his  joys  and  all  his 
hopes. 

The  languorous  grace  of  the  Filippino  Lippi's  seems  even  more 
blanched  than  it  actually  should  by  contrast  with  two  splendid, 
sturdy  pieces,  one  by  the  Venetian  master  of  realism,  Vittorio 
Carpaccio,  and  the  other  by  the  great  Albrecht  Diirer.5  There  is 
no  suggestion  of  weakness  or  indecision  in  either  of  these,  if  we 
miss  in  them  the  faint  but  still  melodious  echoes  of  the  highest 
and  purest  song  the  world  has  ever  heard.  These  herald  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  thought,  of  a  new  age  in  which  veracity  will  be 
ranked  higher  than  grace  and  good  works  will  be  counted  for 
more  than  the  most  ecstatic  faith.  There  is  pride  and  strength  in 
the  face  of  the  Venetian  senator,  with  his  hard  jutting  chin, 
further  accentuated  by  the  wiry  beard,  and  his  calm,  rapacious 
eye  of  a  falcon;  he  has  neither  striven  for  nor  achieved  elegance, 
but  one  feels  that  under  the  bowl-like  cap,  this  bullet-shaped 
head  is  well  used  to  being  the  repository  of  state  secrets,  and  the 
strong  neck  and  shoulders  are  such  as  do  not  bend  easily. 

As  to  the  burgher  kneeling  at  his  beads,  it  is  odd  to  note  the 
puzzled  questing  expression  on  his  face  which  wears  neither  the 
wonderment  nor  the  joyous  beatitude  that  would  befit  his  role 
in  the  heavenly  tableau  The  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands  (No.  7), 
for  which  this  is  a  study.  Yet  he  kneels  firm  and  upright,  and 
looks  straight  before  him -only  the  knotting  of  the  eyebrows 
above  the  clear,  unflinching  eyes,  and  the  compressed  folds  of  the 
full  mouth  betray  an  inner  turmoil.  Such  indeed,  one  imagines, 
must  have  knelt  to  the  last  at  their  beads  these  men  who,  on  the 
morrow,  would  hear  Luther  giving  answer  to  their  doubts,  and 
would  rise  and  follow  him  to  a  new  freedom.  Beside  the  spiritual 
message  the  artist  has  conveyed  here,  the  incredible  technical 
skill  could  easily  be  overlooked.  Yet  one  must  note  in  passing  at 
least  the  characteristic  treatment  of  the  hair,  with  this  particular 
electrically  alive  quality  that  won  the  incredulous  admiration  of 
Bellini-and  the  professional  will  note  with  interest  that  the  rear 
folds  of  the  gown  were  worked  out  in  their  entirety  by  Diirer 
before  being  half-covered  by  the  perpendicular  folds  of  the  gown 
in  front.  This  last  is  a  detail  characteristic  of  the  absolute  and 
truly  mediaeval  veracity  of  the  great  artist,  as  is  his  candid  indica- 
tion of  a  certain  underlying  brutality  in  the  face  of  his  model, 
allied  to  forthrightness  and  strong  purpose.6 

Yet  it  is  this  very  honesty  and  directness  that  still  mark  the 
Carpaccio  and  the  Diirer  drawings  as  somewhat  Gothic  in  mood, 
as  is  also  a  remarkable  drawing  of  a  youth  with  a  sling  by  an  un- 
known master- tins  is  possibly  a  study  for  a  Young  David,  and 
it  shows  the  mark  of  an  artist  not  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Pollaiuolo:  note  particularly  the  linear  treatment  asserting  itself 
throughout  over  strong  efforts  at  plastic  effects.  On  the  contrary, 

5  Like  many  drawings  in  the  Morgan  Collection,  the  Head  of  a  Bearded  Man,  by 
Carpaccio,  came  from  the  famous  C.Fairfax  Murray  Collection,  which  was 
purchased  as  a  block  by  Mr.  Morgan  while  Belle  da  Costa  Greene  was  Director  of 
the  Morgan  Library.  The  Carpaccio  drawing  had  formed  part  of  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  qualified  by  OrTner  as  magnificent.  The  Diirer 
drawing  comes  from  the  Collections  A.  F.  Andreossy,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.  S. 
Holford,  A.  von  Lanna. 

6  Bibl.  Wolfflin,  II,  No.  220;  Tietze,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  No.  311;  'Diirer  in  America', 
Art  Bulletin,  XV,  1933;  Winkler,  Vol.  II,  No.  384;  Panofsky,  Vol.  II,  No.  740. ' 
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9.  Anonymous  Florentine,  Fifteenth  Sixteenth  Century.  Possibly 
a  'Study  for  a  Young  David.'  10.  Parmigianino.  'Apollo  and  Mar- 
syas.'  II.  Rubens.  Study  for  Daniel,  'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.' 


in  Andrea  del  Sarto's  sketch  for  one  of  the  Scalzo  frescoes 7  the 
ultimate  in  technical  perfection  has  been  achieved.  To  this  verti- 
ginous master}',  no  one  has  done  greater  justice  than  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Berenson,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  listen  again  to 
his  enthusiastic  voice,  urging  us  to  a  full  appreciation  of  "the  in- 
fallible registration  made  automatically  by  your  nerves  of  your 
acts  of  most  searching  vision,  as  infallible,  as  inevitable,  as  clear 
as  the  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck  by  the  hammer;  in  his  maturer 
vears,  when  he  was  at  his  best  as  a  draughtsman,  he  almost  osten- 
tatiously, as  in  the  fine  Scalzo  frescoes,  discarded  architectural 
backgrounds.  You  feel  the  bone,  the  muscle,  the  pulsating  vein, 
as  if  passing  over  them  with  your  own  hand.  ...  As  if  in  protest 
against  the  highly  idealizing,  magniloquent  compositions  which 
he  was  forcing  himself  at  that  time  to  execute,  his  drawings  as 
though  to  keep  the  balance  grew  more  and  more  veracious, 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  all  but  the  life  accent,  to  all  but  the 
intimate  contact  with  daily  reality.'  And  Berenson  further  notes, 
what  is  most  evident  here,  'the  proud  carriage  that  Andrea,  while 
working  on  the  Scalzo  frescoes,  was  so  fond  of  giving  his  figures.' 
The  greatness  of  Rubens  fed  on  those  springs  and  naturally, 

7Executed  in  black  chalk,  instead  of  the  red  chalk  that  is  more  usual  to  him.  Collections 
Jonathan  Richardson,  Sr.,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  E.  A.  Leatham,  C.  Fairfax  Murray. 
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and  it  seems  effortlessly,  created  such  masterpieces  as  the  Seated 
Figure  of  a  Nude  Youth,  a  study  for  Daniel  in  the  Lions  Den  (No. 
1 1) -studies  for  two  of  the  lions  are  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
splendid  and  delicate  landscape  by  Rubens  also  forms  part  of  the 
Morgan  Collection,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  its  un- 
troubled, abundant  Flemish  richness  with  another  landscape  by 
Rubens's  great  pupil,  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  series  of  English 
landscapes  by  this  master  of  which  four  examples  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  lightness  and  unerring  justness  of  touch,  the 
sincere  poetic  sense,  and  the  sympathy  with  Nature  for  her  own 
sake  are  precursor)-  of  the  great  landscapists  of  the  following  age. 

In  two  etudes  a  trois  crayons  (No.  12)  by  Watteau,  the  evidence 
of  Rubens's  influence  is  again  evident,  and  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  that  Watteau  was  well  familiar  with  the  great  Medici  cycle 
at  the  Luxembourg.  The  W alloon  took  up  from  the  great  Flem- 
ish master  his  unequalled  master}-  in  the  rendering  of  flesh;  his 
own  more  fragile  grace  and  wistfulness  is  but  a  silver)-  veil 
thrown  over  a  robust  framework.  Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  two  charming  heads  here  reproduced,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
nude  also  in  the  Morgan  Collection.  The  elfm  grace  of  the  child 
would  not  reach  us  so  true  if  the  path  to  our  eyes  had  not  been 
made  smooth  and  direct  by  a  technique  as  mercilessly  exact  in 
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fact  as  it  is  par  courteoisie  made  discrete  and  caressing  in  effect. 

Among  other  notable  drawings  in  the  Morgan  Collection, 
mention  must  be  made,  at  least  in  passing,  of  the  following  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  students:  a  small  seated  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Pinturicchio;  several  sketches  of  Pollaiuolo;  a  note- 
book of  Cesare  da  Scsto,  and  a  fine  Leonardesquc  head  in  red 
chalk;  some  brilliant  sketches  of  Veronese,  where  the  rapid 
technique  of  the  master  with  a  pen  and  his  fluid  and  luminous 
handling  of  washes  are  fully  revealed;  two  Parmigianinos,  one  a 
study  for  a  cupid  in  the  series  at  Fontanellato,  Rocca,  decorating 
the  Diana  and  Acteon  cycle,  and  the  other  a  medallion  Apollo  and 
Marsyas  that  reveals  more  than  his  overglazed  paintings  the 
spontaneous  charm  and  lyricism  of  his  original  conceptions;  a 
number  of  Fragonard  subjects,  one  of  which  in  particular  would 
be  perfection  itself,  were  it  not  for  an  exaggeration  of  the  neck  of 
the  seated  girl,  that  oddly  brings  to  mind  Parmigianino's  own 
Madonna  dal  Collo  Lungo.  Boucher's  Four  Cherubims  and  a  brilli- 
ant study  by  Gainsborough  for  his  por'uait  of  the  Empress  of 
Fashion,  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  are  two  more  of  the 
many  really  remarkable  pieces  in  an  unusually  rich  collection. 

All  photographs  reproduced  arc  by  permission  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
and  much  gratitude  is  expressed  to  Miss  Felice  Stampfle,  Curator  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  for  her  helpfulness  in  making  all  the  drawings  readily  available  to 
the  author. 


12.  Watteau.  'Two  Studies  of  a  little  girl.'  13.  Anthony  van  Dyck. 
'Wooded  Landscape.'  Watercolour  and  gouache,  7      10J  inches. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 

bv  Helen  Comstock 


Loan  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Art 
)T")ROBABLY  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
I  IT  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  America  last  year 
iwas  the  assemblage  of  ancient  art  from  American 
; private  collections.  It  was  held  at  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Harvard  University,  in  honour  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America.  The  exhibition, 
which  closed  on  i  sth  February,  included  nearly 
four  hundred  items  and  represented  sixty-five 
private  collections  in  New  York,  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Baltimore,  Washington,  D.C.,  St. 
Louis,  and  California,  as  well  as  Canada,  Cuba 
and  Bolivia.  It  was  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  George  M.  A.Hanfmann,  curator  of  classical 
art  at  the  Fogg  Museum. 

While  the  largest  section  was  devoted  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  Egyptian  section 
beginning  with  the  pre-dynastic  period  and 
consisting  of  sculpture,  bronzes  and  minor  arts; 
a  slightly  larger  section  devoted  to  the  Near 
East,  beginning  with  Sumerian  sculptures  of 
3000  B.C.;  a  group  from  the  Aegean  with  ob- 
jects from  Salamis  and  Mycenae,  and  a  final 
section  from  prehistoric  Europe,  representing 
the  Hungarian  Bronze  Age,  Celtic  art,  and  the 
ironwork  of  the  Villanovan  period  in  Italy  of 
the  Eighth  Century  B.C.  The  scope  of  the  exhibi- 
tion has  never  been  rivalled  here  in  the  present 
generation,  and  it  has  brought  out  the  surprising 
riches  of  American  collections  in  these  fields 
considering  that,  as  Mr.  Hanfmann  points  out 
in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  the  collect- 
ing of  ancient  art  was  comparatively  late  in  en- 
gaging the  interest  of  Americans  and,  in  recent 
years,  the  private  collector  has  had  limited  op- 
portunities due  to  scarcities  in  the  art  market. 

Norton  Influence 

In  1879  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Harvard 
urged  the  foundation  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute in  an  enthusiasm  for  classic  antiquity 
which  he  passed  011  to  his  students,  while  his 
son,  Richard  Norton,  made  his  influence  felt  in 
the  guidance  which  he  offered  to  museums  and 
collectors.  It  is  largely  through  their  influence 
that  great  collections  of  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Roman  art  are  to  be  seen  today  at  the  Metro- 
politan, the  Walters  Gallery  in  Baltimore,  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  associated  with  the  names  of  such 
great  collectors  as  Cesnola,  Morgan,  Loeb, 
Wilbur,  and  the  Walters,  father  and  son. 

With  this  'golden  age'  the  recent  exhibition 
had  nothing  to  do,  rather  with  that  renaissance 
of  collecting  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  which  a  new  generation  has  looked 
with  an  appraising  and  appreciative  eye  on  the 
ancient  world.  Where  the  princely  collector  of 
fifty  years  ago  purchased  in  quantity  for  a  Fifth 
Avenue  palace  by  Stanford  White,  the  present- 


day  buyer  chooses  selectively  from  the  trickle  of 
pieces  that  come  across  the  Atlantic  or  pass  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer.  They  are  often  collec- 
tors of  moderate  means,  and  are  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  ancient  art  has  not  been  bringing  ex- 
orbitant prices,  since  it  is  not  now  one  of  the 
major  fields  of  collecting.  However,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  lively  field,  one  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  museum  directors  buying  for  them- 
selves, and  those  who  have  helped  form  great 
museum  collections  in  other  media.  It  has  drawn 
together  students  of  modern  art  and  of  the 
mediaeval,  cutting  across  so  many  lines  as  to  in- 
dicate that  ancient  art  offers  a  common  ground 
for  modern  collectors. 

Four  Thousand  Years 

With  so  broad  a  period  to  cover,  nearly  four 
thousand  years,  no  attempt  was  made  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  major  art  cycles,  not  to 
trace  all  the  phases  within  those  cycles.  Works 
of  fine  quality,  rare  and  unusual  pieces  were 
sought.  Not  many  large  pieces  were  transported 
to  Cambridge,  while  gems,  so  closely  associated 
with  the  classic  period,  were  not  included.  Terra- 
cottas were  few,  and  glass  and  coins  highly  se- 


lective. Particularly  rich,  however,  were  the 
small  sculptures  in  stone  and  bronze,  the  pottery 
and  metalwork,  with  a  group  of  objects  in  gold, 
silver  and  ivory,  also  jewellery  and  the  minor  arts. 

Outstanding  in  the  Egyptian  section  were  the 
eighteenth-dynasty  head  of  Hatshepsut  in  black 
granite,  the  head  of  Sesostris  III  (1878-42  B.C.), 
and  the  relief  portrait  of  Akhenaten  from  Amar- 
na,  all  belonging  to  Albert  Gallatin.  The  highly 
formalized  portrait  gradually  received  the  im- 
print of  the  personal,  but  only  as  an  indication 
of  the  individual  behind  the  mask-like  form. 

Animal  sculptures  offered  a  subject  for  com- 
parative study  throughout,  beginning  with  the 
Egyptian  pre-dynastic  age  in  the  quartz  figure 
of  a  recumbent  lion  (Gallatin  Collection)  and 
continuing  through  the  Near  Eastern  section. 
Here  could  be  seen  a  Sumerian  votive  mace  head 
from  Uruk,  in  marble,  decorated  with  recum- 
bent bulls,  from  the  collection  of  F.  Cleveland 
Morgan.  An  alabaster  monkey  from  Susa,  lent 
by  Stuart  C. Welch,  Jr.,  about  3000  B.C.,  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  for  its  amusing 
qualities.  An  Achaemenid  lion  head  in  black 
bituminous  limestone,  lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alastair  B.Martin,  once  formed  part  of  the  dec- 
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'Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  and  a  Carthusian  Donor.'  By  Jan  van  Eyck  and  Petrus 
Christus.  Recently  acquired  for  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York. 


oration  from  a  palace  in  Pcrsepolis,  and  from  the 
same  source,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
came  a  limestone  relief  lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  R.Adams.  Pre-Achacmenid  art  in  animal 
motifs  was  seen  in  pieces  from  the  famous  Zi- 
wiye  hoard  which  was  found  in  Kurdistan  in 
1947,  represented  here  in  an  ivory  wild  goat  and 
figure  of  a  bull,  also  a  gold  plaque  showing  a 
pattern  of  ibex  and  deer,  these  coming  from 
the  Christoph  W.  Clairmont  and  J.Lionberger 
Davis  Collections.  Greek  art  offered  the  archaic 
marble  head  of  a  horse  of  the  archaic  period 
from  the  collection  of  Walter  C.  Baker  of  New 
York,  who  also  lent  the  marble  relief  of  a  horse- 
man and  groom,  420  B.C.,  here  illustrated.  This 
is  a  rare,  original  work  of  the  greatest  period  of 
Greece.  The  last  is  a  fine  example  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  and  its  similarity  to  the  famous  riders 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze  is  striking. 

The  Artist  and  the  Animal  Form 

The  treatment  of  the  animal  form  throughout 
these  different  periods  shows  quite  a  different  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  artist -the  animal  as  sym- 
bol of  supernatural  powers,  as  decorative  form, 
as  household  familiar,  or  transformed  into  the 
demonic  monster.  The  artist  has  not  treated  his 
own  kind  with  so  much  diversity,  but  with  a 
gradual  progress  from  the  general  and  imper- 
sonal to  the  particular  and  individual,  culminat- 
ing in  Roman  work.  The  slow  progress  from 
the  impassivity  of  Egyptian  sculpture  to  the  late 
classic  expression  of  emotion  in  the  Praxitelean 
period,  followed  by  the  realism  of  the  Hellen- 
istic age,  leads  at  last  to  Roman  definition  of  the 
complete  individual,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Pom- 
pey,  with  its  penetration  of  character. 

Further  developments  are  seen  in  the  baroque 
Zeus  of  the  Antonine  period  from  Asia  Minor, 


Second  Century  A.D.,  and  the  cxpressionistic 
porphyry  head  of  a  Tctrarch  a  century  or  more 
later,  and  finally,  a  return  to  the  formalized  in 
the  marble  head  of  a  Byzantine  Empress,  circa 

A.D.  500. 

A  series  of  Greek  bronzes,  over  thirty  in  num- 
ber, traced  developments  from  the  geometric 
period  through  Peloponncsian,  Cretan,  Attic, 
Corinthian,  Arcadian,  East  Ionian  and  Hellen- 
istic examples  in  a  splendid  series  to  which  the 
Baker  Collection  contributed  greatly.  Greek 
vases,  more  than  fifty  being  shown,  paralleled 
the  development  from  the  geometric  period. 
Black-figure,  Attic  red-figure,  Attic  white- 
ground  lekythoi,  Apulian  ware  and  Hellenistic 
examples  included  works  by  some  of  the  great- 
est vase  painters  and  potters.  Here  was  the 
signed  amphora  by  the  potter  Andokides,  a 
great  kylix  krater  by  the  Kleophradcs  painter 
showing  The  Return  of  Hephaistos,  and  a  bell 
krater  by  the  Dinos  painter,  circa  420-10  B.C. 
The  works  of  Douris,  Makron,  the  Brygos 
painter,  the  Phineus  painter  and  Myson  were 
seen  among  the  great  Attic  red-figure  vases. 

A  Flemish  Masterpiece  for  the  Frick 
Collection 

ONE  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  early 
Flemish  painting,  The  I  'irgin  and  Child 
with  Saints  and  a  Carthusian  Donor  by  Jan  Van 
Eyck  and  Petrus  Christus,  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rothschild  family  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  (it  has  been  exhibited  publicly 
only  once-at  the  Orangery  in  1935),  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Frick  Collection  in  New  York. 
Once  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  Jan's  career, 
and  called  the  'Steenken  Madonna',  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  donor  was  Herman  Steenken, 
Vicar  of  the  Nunnery  of  Saint  Anne  near 


Bruges,  it  is  considered  by  modem  scholars  to  be 
a  late  work.  It  was  ordered  probably  in  1441, 
the  last  year  of  Jan's  life,  by  Jan  Vos,  Prior  of 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Gcnadedal  near 
Bruges.  After  the  death  of  Van  Eyck  it  was  com- 
pleted by  his  pupil  Petrus  Christus,  and  was 
dedicated  3rd  September,  1443.  When  Jan  Vos 
left  Gcnadedal,  and  went  in  1450  to  another 
Carthusian  monastery,  that  of  Nieuwlight,  near 
Utrecht,  he  took  the  painting  with  him,  and 
there  it  remained  until  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Its  history  from  that  time 
until  it  came  to  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  in 
Paris  is  unknown. 

Architectural  Setting 

The  Virgin  is  shown  between  Saints  Barbara 
and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  with  the  donor  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet.  She  stands  under  a  canopy  of  red 
and  green  brocade  which  is  decorated  with 
scrolls  inscribed  with  the  words  Ave,  gratia  plena. 
The  architectural  setting  is  that  of  a  cloister 
with  arches  supported  by  columns  with  Roman- 
esque capitals,  while  the  pavement  is  set  with 
light  blue  tiles  and  squares  of  dark  red  and  green 
marble.  The  gold  embroidery  and  gems  at  the 
edge  of  the  Virgin's  blue  mantle,  the  colours  of 
the  Oriental  carpet  on  which  she  stands,  the 
gems  in  the  crown  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, the  brilliant  green  brocade  of  Saint  Bar- 
bara's dress,  with  her  crimson  cloak  and 
jewelled  band,  give  to  the  painting  a  dazzling 
splendour  of  colour,  all  the  more  intense  in  con- 
trast to  the  white  robes  of  the  Carthusian  habit. 
In  the  distance  on  the  right  is  a  view  of  a  walled 
city,  on  the  left  a  Gothic  tower,  in  reference  to 
the  prison  in  which  Saint  Barbara  met  her 
martyrdom.  Within  the  tower  may  be  seen  the 
figure  of  a  warrior  deity,  probably  Mars.  The 
detail  of  the  background  requires  a  magnifying- 
glass  to  appreciate  its  perfection,  since  the  paint- 
ing is  a  small  one,  about  twenty-six  by  nineteen 
inches  in  size.  The  activities  of  city  and  country 
life  are  disclosed  here  in  such  detail  that  it  be- 
comes a  remarkable  instance  of  genre  painting ; 
pedestrians  crowd  the  road  to  the  city,  a  wagon 
carries  an  elderly  couple  on  a  bed  of  straw;  a 
woman  washes  her  laundry  beside  a  stream,  and 
swans  glide  along  the  water;  a  boat  carries 
passengers  towards  the  bank;  a  shepherd  guards 
his  sheep;  and  a  hunter  carrying  a  spear  goes  in 
search  of  game.  In  the  distance  are  snow-covered 
mountains,  and  a  flight  of  birds  in  V-formation 
passes  overhead. 

It  is  thought  that  Jan  Van  Eyck  could  have 
worked  on  the  painting  only  about  three  months 
before  he  died  on  9th  July,  1441 :  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  more  than  the  original 
laying  out  of  the  design  he  may  have  accom- 
plished. There  is  no  record  that  Petrus  Christus 
completed  the  work,  but  it  is  considered  certain 
that  his  hand  is  to  be  seen  here,  although  he  was 
not  officially  recorded  as  a  citizen  of  Bruges 
until  1444.  His  later  association  with  the  Car- 
thusians is  evident  in  his  Portrait  of  a  Carthusian, 
painted  in  1446,  now  in  the  Bache  Collection  at 
the  Metropolitan.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by 
Scholtens  that  Petrus  Christus  painted  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  subject  for  Genadedal  when  Jan  Vos 
took  the  original  painting  to  Utrecht.  This  he 
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'Cypress,'  a  drawing  by  Fragonard,  loaned,  by  arrangement  with  M.  Knoedler,  from  Musee 
de  Besancon. 


C  identifies  as  the  little  painting  called  the  Exeter 
}  Madonna,  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Mu- 

I  seum,  which  shows  the  Virgin  with  Saint  Bar- 
J  bara  in  an  open  portico,  and  Jan  Vos  in  his  white 

I I  habit,  but  appearing  a  little  older  than  in  the 
i  Frick  painting,  since  it  was  painted  about  nine 
K  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  present  painting 
|  suggests  comparison  with  the  Madonna  of  Chan- 
[  cellor  Rolin  in  the  Louvre,  although  it  shows  on 
the  right  an  interesting  detail  not  in  the  Louvre 
i  painting,  a  Romanesque  church  which  scholars 
J  have  agreed  represents  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

I in  London.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  based  on  a 
drawing  Van  Eyck  made  in  England  in  1428-9, 
when  he  was  on  a  mission  for  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy. Other  than  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
associate  the  scene  with  any  particular  city.  At- 
tempts have,  however,  been  made  to  prove  it  is  a 
view  of  such  a  city  as  Maastricht,  Prague,  Lyons, 
Liege  or  Brussels. 

The  Metropolitan's  New  French  and 
English  Galleries 

THIRTY  new  galleries  devoted  to  European 
decorative  art  since  the  Renaissance,  includ- 
ing four  French  and  English  period  rooms  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  were  opened  in  November 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  bringing  to  a 
climax  a  four-year  programme  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Once  more  on  view  are  literally  thousands 
of  objects  which  have  been  off  exhibition  since 
World  War  II,  and  with  them  are  many  recent 
acquisitions  never  before  shown. 

In  the  English  section  the  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  the  beautiful  Adam  dining-room  from 
Lansdown  House.  Work  on  the  Chippendale 
room  from  Kirtlington  Manor  is  still  in  pro- 
gress. In  the  French  section,  there  is  the  great 
eighteenth-century  salon  from  the  Hotel  de 
Tesse  at  1  Quai  Voltaire,  Paris,  one  of  the  finest 
boiseries  ever  to  come  to  America.  In  comparison 
to  its  formal  magnificence  is  the  intimate  effect 
of  a  small  circular  salon  from  an  eighteenth- 
century  house  at  Bordeaux,  and  a  small  mirrored 
boudoir  from  the  Hotel  de  Crillon  in  Paris. 

In  the  earliest  of  the  French  galleries,  arranged 
to  suggest  a  state  bedroom  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV,  is  the  handsome  canopied  bed  with  colour- 
ful embroidered  hangings  of  about  1700,  given 
by  the  Hon.  Irwin  Untermyer,  which  have 
medallions  illustrating  La  Fontaine  surrounded 
by  motifs  drawn  from  Aesop's  Fables.  Here  also 
are  four  great  embroidered  panels,  like  tapestries 
in  their  great  size,  executed  probably  at  the  con- 
vent of  Saint-Joseph-de-la-Providence,  Mme 
de  Montespan's  favourite  charity.  Their  subjects, 
doubtless  from  the  atelier  of  Lebrun,  show  alle- 
gorical figures  intended  as  portraits  on  the  King, 
Mme  de  Montespan  and  six  of  her  children  by 
the  king.  The  Gobelins  tapestries  of  The  Months 
o  f  Lucas,  in  another  of  the  French  galleries,  were 
woven  for  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  favourite 
son  of  Louis  XIV  and  Mme  de  Montespan,  and 
hung  for  many  years  in  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse. 
They  are  accompanied  in  this  interior  by  one  of 
the  finest  royal  Savonnerie  carpets  in  existence, 
woven  between  1685  and  1697  for  the  Grande 
Galerie  at  Versailles. 

Among  additions  to  the  English  collections 


note  should  be  taken  of  an  early-eighteenth- 
century  set  of  carved  walnut  furniture  with  sil- 
vered metal  mounts  from  Perm  House  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, acquired  in  1953.  Also  shown  for 


the  first  time  were  two  Soho  tapestries  by  John 
Vanderbank,  given  recently  by  Mrs.  George  F. 
Baker. 

Linking  up  with  the  English  eighteenth-cen- 


A  superb  Meissen  set  of 'Five  Senses'  on  ormolu,  1745,  by  Eberlein.  J.J.  Klejman  Gallery, 
New  York. 


tury  galleries  are  the  Italian  galleries,  opened  last 
spring  and  now  taking  their  part  in  a  planned 
sequence  which  makes  them  still  more  effective. 
Here  is  the  Venetian  baroque  bedroom  from  the 
Palazzo  Sagredo,  about  171 8,  and  a  delightful 
interior  devoted  to  eighteenth-century  furniture 
in  which  there  arc  allegorical  subjects  in  fresco 
by  Tiepolo,  from  a  villa  on  the  Brcnta  near 
Venice.  The  furniture,  with  its  carving,  paint- 
ing, gilding  and  lacquer,  the  fine  needlework 
of  the  upholstery,  shows  a  closer  connexion 
with  the  Renaissance  source  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury design  than  in  England  and  France. 

Fifteen  new  galleries  on  the  ground  floor  arc- 
given  to  ceramics,  metalwork  and  glass,  minia- 
ture painting,  watches,  and  clocks,  arranged  as 


Bow  perfume  vase,  c.  1755-60,  a  master- 
piece of  its  type.  J.J. Klejman  Gallery, 
New  York. 


study  collections  in  especially  designed  and 
lighted  cases.  Here  in  the  ceramics  section  are 
many  additions  to  the  great  collection  of  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  porcelain  which  has  been 
presented  by  R.Thornton  Wilson.  The  Went- 
worth  Collection  of  French  silver  near  by  offers 
a  striking  display  of  rare  pieces  of  superb  qual- 
ity, arranged  to  contrast  provincial  work,  so 
pleasing  in  its  simplicity,  with  the  more  ornate 
style  of  Paris  makers. 

French  Drawings  from  Besancon 

FOURTH  of  a  series  of  loan  exhibitions 
from  France,  arranged  by  M.  Knoedler  & 
Co.  for  the  benefit  of  French  provincial  mu- 
seums, consisted  of  drawings  by  French  and 
Italian  masters  from  the  Musec  de  Besancon. 
After  a  showing  at  their  galleries  in  November, 
it  has  been  seen  in  the  Currier  Gallery,  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  at  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts,  and  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum, 
before  going  to  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  San  Francisco  in  April. 

The  Besancon  drawings  have  been  preceded 
in  this  series  by  Toulouse-Lautrec  paintings  and 
drawings  from  Albi,  the  Cranach  drawings 
from  Rheims  and  the  work  of  Ingres  from 
Montauban.  The  present  exhibition,  like  the 
others,  was  selected  by  Miss  Lelia  Wittier  of  the 
Knoedler  Galleries.  The  emphasis  here  was  on 
Poussin,  Claude,  Fragonard  and  Hubert  Robert. 
But  other  sixteenth-,  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-century artists  are  well  represented  in  the 
work  of  Nanteuil,  Le  Sueur,  Patel,  de  la  Fosse, 
Coypel  and  Boucher.  Three  drawings  attributed 
to  Titian  are  in  the  Italian  group,  pen  drawings 
of  landscape  from  the  Gigoux  Collection.  There 
is  also  a  great  portrait  head  of  a  man  attributed 
to  Mantegna  and  a  Cai>alier  Sautant  by  Gucrcino. 

Lhe  Besancon  Museum  was  enriched  in  1819 
by  a  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  given 
by  the  architect,  Pierre-Adrien  Paris,  and,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century,  by  a  large  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  drawings  bequeathed  by  the 
painter, Jean  Gigoux.  The  drawings  in  the  exhibi- 
tion have  come  chiefly  from  these  two  sources. 

Four  drawings  by  Nicolas  Poussin  include 
studies  for  some  of  his  classical  subjects,  a  Rape 


of  the  Sabines,  Judgement  oj  Paris  and  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.  Poussin,  the  calm  and  deliberate  painter, 
is  seen  in  a  fiery  mood  in  his  drawings  which 
give  evidence  of  being  done  with  lightning 
strokes,  and  are  brilliant  in  light  and  shade 
through  their  pure  washes  of  tone,  while  in  out- 
line they  are  constructed  with  thin,  sure  strokes 
of  the  pen. 

Claude  Lorrain,  like  Poussin,  was  deeply  at- 
tracted by  Italy  and  lived  there  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  His  countless  studies  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  have  brought  to  life  for  us  an  im- 
pression of  the  remains  of  the  antique  world  as 
they  then  appeared.  There  are  two  of  Claude's 
drawings  showing  his  remarkable  ability  to 
capture  atmospheric  effects  and  his  gift  for  com- 
position, a  Paysage  avec  temple  and  Paysage 
Classique. 

Debt  to  Saint-Non 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Hubert  Robert 
looked  upon  ancient  Rome  with  the  eye  of  his 
age,  impressed  with  its  architecture  as  decora- 
tion. There  are  some  of  Robert's  Italian  studies 
along  with  French  subjects  from  the  Tuileries, 
the  Chateau  de  Bercy,  and  a  delightful  portrait 
of  his  wife  playing  a  viol. 

To  Saint-Non  we  are  indebted  for  that  extra 
stimulus,  if  this  were  needed,  which  sent  many 
young  French  artists  to  record  Italy.  Fragonard, 
represented  here  by  Italian  studies,  was  working 
for  the  Abbe,  where  he  executed  the  incompar- 
able sanguines  of  the  exhibition,  showing  the 
gardens  at  Tivoli  and  the  Villa  d'Este.  He  is  also 
seen  in  a  delightful  portrait  of  Marguerite  Ger- 
ard, his  sister-in-law,  done  in  brush  and  bistre 
wash  over  a  pencil  sketch,  a  portrait  in  a  more 
living  sense  than  a  finished  work. 

Rarities  in  European  Porcelain 

AN  exceptional  example  of  mid-eighteenth- 
.  century  English  porcelain  is  the  Bow  per- 
fume vase,  illustrated  here.  It  was  noted  recently 
at  the  gallery  of  J.J.  Klejman  (8  West  56th  Street, 
New  York  19),  where  an  already  extensive 
group  of  eighteenth-century  European  porce- 
lains has  been  augmented  by  pieces  from  the  An- 
tique Porcelain  Co.  Ltd.,  of  London,  for  which 
Mr.  Klejman  is  sole  American  representative. 
The  Bow  vase  is  well  known  to  students  of 
English  porcelain,  having  been  in  the  Hurlbutt 
Collection  after  having  belonged  to  Wallace 
Elliot  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  to  Dr.  Statham. 
More  recently  it  passed  to  Lady  Ludlow,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  her  collection.  The 
perfume  vase  was  a  speciality  with  Bow,  and  this 
is  probably  the  masterpiece  of  this  type.  It  is  tall, 
handsomely  formed  and  crowned  with  a  beauti- 
fully modelled  bird  as  a  finial.  The  decorator  has 
drawn  with  great  charm  the  figure  and  land- 
scape panels,  which  are  in  reserves  on  a  deep 
blue  ground.  The  period  of  the  vase  is  about 
1755  to  1760,  when  the  Bow  paste  was  composed 
of  a  high  percentage  of  phosphatic  frit  mixed 
with  pulverized  Oriental  porcelain  fragments, 
used  instead  of  pipe  clay.  Another  outstanding 
example  of  Bow  is  a  pair  of  green  African 
parrots  on  stands,  about  1760,  and  among  the 
productions  of  other  factories  is  a  Longton  Hall 
goblet-shaped  bowl  and  cover,  circa  1754,  the 
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ground  being  formed  of  overlapping  leaves  in 
two  shades  of  green  with  lines  of  puce.  There 
are  some  early  Chelsea  raised-anchor  figures,  and 
a  rare  example  of  the  Chelsea  claret  ground  is 
seen  in  a  cup  with  bird  decoration  in  gold. 

A  collection  of  Sevres  includes  pieces  from 
historic  services,  such  as  the  one  made  for  Ma- 
dame Du  Barry  in  1771.  Its  intricate  decoration 
of  flower  festoons  and  small  urns  is  known  in  the 
original  sketch  by  Saint-Aubin  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  inscribed  Projet  d'un  service 
pour  etre  execute  a  Sevres  pour  Madame  Du  Barry, 
1770.  There  are  also  pieces  from  the  service 
given  by  Louis  XV  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Charles  Theodore,  in  1760,  as  well  as  from  a 
beautiful  set  with  a  green  ground  given  by 
Louis  XVI  to  Count  Falkenstein,  later  Joseph  II. 
A  gros  bleu  bowl  with  bird  decoration  by  Mutel 
is  among  the  earliest  Sevres  pieces  in  poly- 
chrome. Especially  interesting  is  a  service  given 
by  the  factory  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
head  of  the  police,  Sartine,  in  1773,  because  of 
his  activity  in  prosecuting  factories  which  en- 
croached on  the  rights  of  Sevres. 

Lacquer  and  Gold  Decoration 

The  Meissen  group  is  extensive  and  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  early  pieces,  such  as  the  two  Bottger 
teapots  of  hard  red  stoneware  covered  in  lac- 
quer and  gold  decoration  in  the  Chinese  style 
by  Martin  Schnell.  These  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  are  rare  examples  in  this  class.  A  com- 
plete toilet  set  decorated  by  Lowenfinck  in  the 
Kakiemon  style,  some  of  the  little  boxes  being 
shaped  like  fans,  comes  from  the  Rothschild 
Collection,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  plates  from  the 
service  made  for  Catherine  the  Great  and  dec- 
orated by  Herrold,  examples  of  which  have  not 
heretofore  been  seen  in  the  art  market.  The  cen- 
tral floral  motif  is  surrounded  by  a  raised  design 
in  the  white  paste,  and  the  borders  enclose 
medallion  views  in  the  style  for  which  Herrold 
was  famous.  There  is  a  set  of  the  Five  Senses,  as 
here  seen,  by  Eberlein,  which  is  in  superb  con- 
dition, and  plates  made  for  Augustus  the  Strong, 


with  the  royal  arms,  executed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  his  son.  Interesting  also  are 
examples  of  the  decoration  of  the  hausmalcr, 
particularly  a  deep  punch-bowl  painted  with 
subjects  inspired  by  Hogarth. 

American  Duelling  Pistols 

FINE  examples  of  nineteenth-century  fire- 
arms, which  can  be  accepted  as  the  indubit- 
able work  of  an  American  maker,  are  seen  in  the 
pair  of  duelling  pistols  in  their  original  mahog- 
any case,  here  illustrated.  They  come  from  the 
collection  of  Robert  Abels.  Both  pistols  are 


marked  Jos.  Jakob  Philada  on  the  browned  octag- 
onal barrels,  and  again  J.  Jakob  on  the  engraved 
steel  lockplates.  The  mounts  are  skilfully  en- 
graved throughout  with  a  floral  design  and  the 
grips  are  checkered.  This  treatment,  although 
decorative  in  effect,  was  intended  only  to  give  a 
secure  hold.  The  copper  powder  flask,  marked 
Sykes  Patent,  shows  the  American  eagle  in  relief 
on  the  slides  on  the  bottom  covering  the  com- 
partments for  percussion  caps  and  cast  balls. 

It  is  unusual  to  discover  so  fine  an  example  ot 
duelling  pistols  as  these  in  mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury American  work.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
American-made  pistols  are  not  common,  the 
custom  of  duelling  was  on  the  wane  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  so  much  so  that  the  sta- 
ging of  mock  duels  with  wax  bullets  and  special 
guards  on  the  pistols  became  popular.  The  last 
famous  duel  in  America  was  that  of  the  great 
naval  hero,  Stephen  Decatur,  and  Commodore 
James  Barron  in  1820,  growing  out  of  a  sup- 
posed criticism  by  Decatur  of  Barron's  handling 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake  in  an  unfortunate  inci- 
dent in  the  War  of  18 12.  The  duel  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Decatur  and  the  ruin  of  Barron,  and 
so  great  was  the  feeling  of  regret  over  this  un- 
necessary meeting  on  the  field  of '  honour'  that 
it  undoubtedly  hastened  the  decline  of  duelling 
in  America. 

The  interest  in  duelling  pistols  among  collec- 
tors, however,  is  naturally  great,  since  they  were 
made  with  great  care  and  display  fine  workman- 
ship. Philadelphia,  where  Jakob  was  working  at 
least  as  early  as  1859,  according  to  record,  and 
probably  earlier,  as  indicated  by  this  pair,  saw 
the  production  of  superior  work  by  R.  Cons- 
table, Krider,  and  two  well-known  gunsmiths. 
Robertson  and  Robinson,  the  latter  being  a 


'Thomas  Lane  and  his  Sister.'  By  John  Singleton  Copley.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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specialist  in  duelling  pistols  who  often  used 
English-made  barrels  in  combination  with 
American  stocks  and  locks.  English  fire-arms 
were  frequently  imported  and  stamped  with  the 
names  of  American  distributors,  so  that  ex- 
amples of  undoubted  American  manufacture 
are  eagerly  sought  in  America. 

A  Portrait  from  Copley's  English  Period 

THE  portrait  here  seen,  Thomas  Lane  and  his 
Sister,  by  John  Singleton  Copley,  which  has 
recently  entered  the  collections  of  the  Museum 


of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  joins  the  richest  public 
collection  of  Copley's  American  period,  and  has 
been  chosen  with  great  care  to  represent  the  best 
of  the  artist's  English  work.  Examples  of  this 
period  which  are  so  satisfying  as  this  are  scarce; 
for  Copley's  energies  were  given,  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  to  historical  compositions  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  since  he  never  again 
equalled  his  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The 
present  portrait  is  thought  to  have  been  painted 
in  the  1780's,  although  nothing  is  known  of  the 
two  youthful  subjects  which  would  enable  a 


more  precise  dating.  It  shows  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  group  portrait  of  the  Three  Prin- 
cesses in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  belongs  also  to 
the  period  of  the  Chatham,  and  the  Death  of 
Major  Pier  son. 

It  joins  in  the  Museum  another  group  por- 
trait by  Copley,  painted  in  Europe,  although  of 
Americans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard,  which  he 
painted  in  Rome,  his  subjects  being  a  wealthy 
South  Carolina  planter  and  his  wife.  They  are 
portrayed  in  an  elaborate  classical  background 
and  with  a  certain  artifice  as  the  result,  and  yet 
he  seldom  surpassed  the  treatment  of  Mrs.  Izard 
in  this  work.  As  it  was  done  in  1774  it  is  not  far 
removed  from  his  Boston  period,  having  been 
executed  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  the  Izards,  with  whom  he  travelled 
from  England. 

The  composition  of  the  recent  arrival  at  the 
Museum  is  so  much  like  that  of  Ralph  Earl's 
double  portrait,  Benjamin  Laming  and  his  Wife, 
from  the  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  Collection, 
which  appeared  in  the  Lockwood  sale  last 
spring,  that  one  wonders  if  Earl  could  have  seen 
it,  as  it  must  have  been  painted  during  the  years 
when  he  was  in  England. 

A  Late  Adam  Chandelier 

TH  E  superiority  of  English  lead  glass,  which 
possessed  a  high  refractive  quality  admir- 
able for  cutting,  made  the  eighteenth-  and  early- 
nineteenth-century  English  lustre  famous  on  the 
Continent,  where  English  workmen  were  im- 
ported. The  late  Adam  chandelier,  showing  the 
introduction  of  Regency  details,  which  is  illus- 
trated here  from  Charles  J.Winston,  is  interest- 
ing in  showing  the  introduction  of  Egyptian 
masks,  a  motif  suggested  by  Napoleon's  Egyp- 
tian campaign,  on  the  ormolu  mounting.  The 
fringe  of  long,  faceted  glass  fingers  became 
popular  in  the  Regency  period.  The  Adam  fes- 
toons of  faceted  drops,  and  the  canopies,  one  of 
feathered  type  typical  of  the  Regency,  and  the 
other  in  parasol  form  showing  the  lingering  in- 
fluence of  chinoiserie,  show  that  blend  of  styles 
which  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
lustre  chandelier,  since  their  costliness  tended  to 
preserve  styles  rather  than  change  them  rapidly. 

Festoons 

The  Adam  chandelier  was  given  its  distinctive 
form  largely  through  the  discernment  of 
Christopher  Haedy,  of  St.  Clement's  Inn,  Fore- 
gate,  London,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  realize  that  the  Adam 
swag  that  was  appearing  in  painting,  carving 
and  inlay,  on  walls  and  furniture,  could  be 
rendered  in  glass  by  festoons  of  drops,  since  in 
1775  he  was  advertising  girandoles  with  'fes- 
toons of  entire  paste'.  The  contribution  of  the 
Regency  was  the  wheel-like  base  for  the  row  of 
candles  which  permitted  the  strings  of  drops 
forming  the  shaft  to  rise  in  a  graceful  spire. 


Late  Adam  Chandelier,  showing  the  introduction  of  Regency  details.  Charles  I.Winston, 
New  York. 
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stand  and  with  finely  fitted  interior.    It  is  48  inches  wide  and  5  feet      carved  wood  Mirror  of  fine  quality.    It  measures  3  feet      case  of  unusual  design  with  serpentine-shaped  underpart  a 
3  inches  high  6  inches  wide  and  is  7  feet  high  astragal  doors.    It  is  7  feet  wide  and  8  feet  6  inches  hi 


A  large  and  important  Antique  Irish  Chippendale  Mahogany  Console  Table  of  superb  quality. 
It  measures  7  feet  6  inches  wide  and  36  inches  deep 


A  small  Antique  Inlaid  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Chest  of  Drawers  with  finely 
shaped  serpentine  front  and  ends.    It  is  40  inches  wide  and  37  inches  high 


Two  of  a  very  important  set  of  eighteen  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Chairs 
with  finely  carved  splatted  backs  and  upholstered  seats  in  needlework 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  queen  mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Cfjincsfe  ^orksi  of  &rt 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


v 


Under  the  Patronage  of 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


THE 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 

JUNE  8th  — 23rd 

(Except  Sundays) 

GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.  I 

OPEN  1 1.0  AM.  TO  7.30  P.M.    (OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.) 


ADMISSION  5/-        SEASON  TICKETS  £1 

( including  Tax) 


Part  of  which  will  be  given  to  The  National  Society  for  Cancer  Relief, 
The  W.R.A.C.  Benevolent  Fund  and  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


mm 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


A  Rose  Diamond  Necklace 
FRENCH 

Circa  1760  Valuations  Jor 

Novate,  insurance 
and  ^Division. 

Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 

VII 


BANKERS  since  1812 

3)lessrs.  Goutts  &  So. 
Strand. 


Italian  School 


19th  Century 


L'ARRIVO  DEL  DUCA 

by 

PABLO  SALINAS 
Canvas  16  X  27  inches 


ponb  Street  <§ulltvkg 

9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Hyde  Park  6282/3 
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An  early  Chinese  oviform  Jar  of  Tz'u  Chou  type,  the  dark  brown  glaze  etched 
away  forming  a  design  of  floral  scrolls  in  two  horizontal  zones. 
Height  13?  inches  Sung  period 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYFA1R4018  Telegrams:  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 

BUYERS  &  SELLERS  OF  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


1810  BY  HY.  CHAWNER  1674 

GEORGE  III                                                      GEORGE  III  GEORGE  I 

SILVER  STRAINER                                      SILVER  SWEET  BASKET  SILVER  BRANDY  WARMER 

1766                                                 1760   BY  WM.  PLUMMER  1719   BY  JAS.  GODWIN 


Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A 
Panel  36 £  X  49  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1771 


M. BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •       RENAISSANCE      •       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK   21,  N.Y. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE.  S.W.I  Phone:  Sloane45ll.  Cables:  Tutorized  Knights,  London. 
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GEORGE  III  SILVER 

Soup  tureen  of  fine  proportions  and  condition.  Engraved  with 
contemporary  arms  of  Burton 
Weight,  130  oz.    •    Date,  1760    •    Maker,  Thos.  Powell,  London 
One  of  a  pair  of  gravy  tureens  and  one  of  a  pair  of 
sauce  tureens.  Engraved  with  contemporary  arms 
Weight,  44.60  oz.  the  four    •    Date,  1767    •    Makers,  Francis  Butty 

and  Nicks  Dumee 


The  five  pieces 
suggest  an  excellent 
complementary  set 
for  their  original  use 
or  for 

table  decoration. 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY     LIMITED  165-169     NEW     BOND     STREET  LONDON  W1 

XIII 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


»*_.■  3Q  brtjTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.lo^SfU, 


Mayfair  2250 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse: 
73  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55   GREAT   ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD  \  8/10  Bridge  Street 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC    J        NEW  YORK 
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Showroom  group  of  fine-quality  early-19th-century  pieces. 


ANTIQUES  —  DECORATIONS 

120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


y   FOR.      B  O  OK.  8  « 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Fqyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)  Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


V 


5  h  d  vmi  nce  837 

A     S  F.  A  1      0  F  DISTINCTION 

HORSEHAIR  SEATINGS 

FURNITURE 

Bold  stripes,  or  rich  yet  subdued  patterns.  Hard  wear  with 
quality  appearance,  according  well  with  the  modern  or  antique, 
and    in   a    wide    range   of  colours  with  black  or  grey  hair. 


JOHN  BOYD &C0  LTD  CASTLE  CARY., 

SOME    R  S  £  T  §  1 

TELEPHONE  209 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W. 

HYDE    PARK    2  6  7  9  ESTABLISHED  1892 


BRUSSELS:   13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


TRISTRAM  SHANDY 

by 

GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A. 

(1724-1806) 
Canvas  size  38  x  47  inches 


Panel  291x42]  inches 


Signed  in  full 


BALTHASAR  VAN  DER  AST  (1590-1656) 

ON  VIEW 
at  the 

1955  EXHIBITION  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 

MASTERS 

SLATTER  GALLERY 

30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 
April  20  -  July  9,  1955 
10—5.30,  Saturdays  10— 1 
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Catalogues,  illustrated  in  colour,  sold  in  aid  oj  The  Victoria  League. 


XVIII 


Sheraton  mahogany  bow  front  sideboard  6  ft.  6  in.  wide. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

b  XIX 


OIL  PAINTINGS 
AND 
WATERCOLOURS 
OF 

ALL  SCHOOLS 


RHEINFELLS-ST.  GOAR 
T.  L.  ROWBOTHAM,  Jnr. 
Signed  &  dated  1852 
CANVAS  28"  x  43" 


ERNEST  WILLIS  -  BATH 


26  BROAD  STREET 


BATH  60781 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1910.  MAYfair  4670. 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  selection  of  Early  examples  from  our  large  collection  of  Japanese 
Netsukc  of  the  highest  quality,  carefully  chosen  for  the  connoisseur. 


We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese 
Antiquities,  and  welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS "  POLICY 

The  Pobcy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I 
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M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


A  rare  Chippendale  carved  and  gilt  wood  landscape  Mirror.       5  ft.  4  ins.  wide  by  3  ft.  4  ins.  high. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

#lb  englistf)  anb 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


An  Adam  period  cut-glass  Chandelier  of  fine  quality  with 
candle  branches  for  eight  lights. 
Height:  4  ft.  Diameter:  2  ft.  4  in. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

High  St.  Station  )         Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


An  early-18th-century  walnut  Bureau,  cross  banded  and 
inlaid,   including  the  sides.  Of  a  beautiful  figuring  and 
colouring. 

Width  3  ft.  Height  3  ft.  3  in.  Depth  1  ft.  9  in. 

An  Adam  oval  carved  &  gilt  Mirror  Frame  (plate  not  original). 

Height  4  ft.  2  in.        Width  1  ft.  1 1  in. 
An  18th-century  faded  mahogany  tripod  Coffee  Table. 

Height  2  ft.  5  in. 
A  Chinese  white  Vase,  incised,  converted  to  a  lamp.  1  ft.  3  in. 
A  fine  pair  of  two-tier  English   glass  Candlesticks,  on 
triangular  bases.  C.  1815.    Height  13  in. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 
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OSCAR  E.  JOHNSOf 

"  H.  F.  J.  LEGGATT 

APPOINTMENT  A.  E.  FRANCIS 

3UEEN  ELIZABETH 
IUEEN  MOTHER 
ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED    1 8  20 


A  View  of  Ancient  Rome 
by 

RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A. 
Canvas  size  37  X  52  inches 

Exhibited  Walker  Gallery,  1886 
From  the  Hamilton  Palace  Collection.    From  the  Collection  of  D.  Jardine,  Esq. 
See:  Richard  Wilson,  by  W.  G.  Constable,  page  219 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 
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Cornelius  Dusart 
(signed  and  dated  1695) 

Mel* 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


152   BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  3221 
• 

SPECIALIST 

I  AT 

BOOKCASES 


Fine-quality  Chippendale  Breakfront  Bookcase. 
10  ft.  4  in.  wide. 
From  the  collection  of  Lord  Byron. 

15  other  Bookcases  in  stock. 


GALERIE 
LORENCEAU 


Le  Sidaner  Exhibition 


18  Rue  de  la  Boetie     Paris  8e. 
ANJ  46.10 
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ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 


These  diamond  spray  brooches  are  very  fine  examples  of 
late  i  8th  Century  craftsmanship,  and  are  part  of  a  varied 
and  interesting  collection  of  antique  jewellery  now 
displayed  at  "112". 

A  visit  of  inspection  would  be  appreciated. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 
THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.l     TELEPHONE  •  REGENT  3021 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Tel.  Broadway  2108 

Clje  Jfme^t  g>tock  of  I7tf)=  anb  I8tfnenturp  jfurntture  in  t\)t  jffltolante 


An  oak  ijth-century  trestle  table  of  good  colour  and  patination.     Length  Sft.  2  in.     Width  2  ft.  y\  in. 
An   Elizabethan   oak   court  cupboard,  carved  and  with  inlaid  panels.  Excellent  colour  and  condition. 
An   interesting  pair  of  \jth-centurj   walnut  armchairs   with  cane  backs  and  seats. 

ALSO  AT 

129-13  1  PROMENADE  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Tel.  2509 

Specializing  in  18th-century  Furniture 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 


HOLMES 

IU>  BOND  ST«tTT 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  EPERGNE 
Height:  20^  in.        London  Hall-mark,  1786.       Maker:  Thomas  Powell. 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES         TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED  INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

{Our  Only  Address)  Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1396 
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JOHN  HALL  U  CO. 


JEWELLERS 


<M  C>  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A  CENTURY 


Antique  £>iMx 


A  set  of  four  Candlesticks 
12  in.  high,  in  perfect 
condition. 

Made  in  London  in  the 
year  1769  by 
William  Watkins. 

Price  upon  application. 


56.  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


A.  MAURICE  A-  CO. 

78  WIGMORi:  STREET,    I  OMHM.  IV. 


CARPET 
SPECIALISTS 


PERSIAN 
CHENESE 
AURUSSON 
TAPESTRIES 


EXPERT 
REPAIRS 

AND 
CLEANING 


SAMARKAND 
Gold  ground, 
blue  medallions. 
Size  12'  x  6'  6" 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  40 


A  very  small  Hepplewhite  mahogany  Sideboard  of 
serpentine  shape.  Original  handles,  oak-lined  drawers. 
Size  3  ft.  4  in.  x  1  ft.  1  If  in.  x  2  ft.  7  in.  high. 
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Bjt  appointment .      Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9 


An  Adam  breakfront  bookcase  of  finely  faded  mahogany,  with  inlaid  cornice  and  pediment, 
and  inlaid  decoration  to  doors.  The  flanking  cupboards  of  lower  part  fitted  with  drawers. 
8  ft.  3  in.  wide.  1  ft.  8  in.  deep  at  sides.  8  ft.  i\  in.  high  at  sides. 

8  ft.  n  in.  high  over  pediment. 


HENRY  SPENCER 


U  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


TORONTO 


Utrillo 
Boudin 
Alfred  Stevens 
Dufy 
Seago 
Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghqff 
Fantin-Latour 
Mary  Cassatt 
Vlaminck 
Reynolds 
Daubigny 
Hoppner 
T is  sot 
Corot 


— and  other  important  paintings. 
Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


★  AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK* 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 

by  EDWARD  WENHAM 

formerly  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  author  of 
Domestic  Silver  of  the  British  Isles,  Old  Silver 
for  Modern  Settings,  etc. 

A  book  that  was  needed.  It  gives  an  authoritative 
account  of  the  history  of  fused  plate,  of  the  various 
technical  processes  used  and  improvements  made,  so 
that  the  reader  may  readily  identify  them  and 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  and  the  genuine 
from  the  bogus.         Very  fully  illustrated.    18 \6  net. 

★  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED* 

How  to  Identify  Persian  Rugs 
and  other  Oriental  Rugs 

by  C.  DELABERE  MAY 

ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR:  'No  more  practical  or 
compact  guide  for  the  collector  of  Oriental  rugs 
exists.'  Very  fully  illustrated.    16j-  net. 

Old  Silver  for  Modern  Settings 
by  EDWARD  WENHAM 

A  guide  to  British  silver  from  Queen  Anne  to 
Victoria.  Fully  illustrated.    21  j-  net. 


033ED 


Hare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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n  important 

ouis  XI  Chimneypiece 

i  rouge  Jasper  Marble 

ith  Ornamental 

ist  iron 

iterior  plates 


^  e  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and 
during  this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of 
Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a 
fine  selection  of  old  Enghsh  furniture  and  speciabze  in 
period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of 
decorative  ironwork  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM.  LONDON.  S.W.6 

Telephone  :  Fulham  1375-7    Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  ojn. 
96  BROMPTON  RD.   KNIGHTS  BRIDGE  S.W.3     Tel.  :   KEN.  7388 


s 


ROFFE  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 

THE  VIGO  ART 
GALLERIES 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD.) 

Specialists  in 
ANTIQUE 

ORIENTAL  and  EUROPEAN  CARPETS  and  RUGS, 
TAPESTRIES  and  EMBROIDERIES 


A  very  rare  type  of  antique  Ghiordes 
Rug,  small  repeated  design  in  soft  red 
and  ivory  on  an  olive-green  Held  with  a 
cream  border.  Size  7  ft.  7  in.  x  5  ft.  9  in. 


6a  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone:  REG  4951  Telegrams:  Viartlerie,  Piccy,  London 


MAPLE 


A  corner  of  one  of  our 
extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


MAYFAIR  SHOWROOMS:  5 

PARIS 


LONDON,  W.I 

w.  1 


I  111    (i  »NN(  'ISSI  i'K,  M.n  .  IMS 


GRAFTON   STREET,    BOND  STREET 

AND     BUENOS  AIRES 

^M72 


AGNEW 


GASPARO  DIZIAXI  (1689-1767) 
Erminia  and  the  Shepherds 
Canvas  45 1  X  68  h  inches 
One  of  a  pair 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

OLD    BOND    STREET   and    3   ALBEMARLE  STREET 

:   RESEMBLE.  LONDON'  LOiS  DOl\  j      VC    .  1  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  91SS  and  9189 


FOUR  PAPERWEIGHTS 

of  the  famous 
BACCARAT  FACTORY 

bearing  the  dates  1846  to  1849 
in  stock  at  the  present  time. 


CECIL  DAVIS 


3  GROSYENOR  STREET 
NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


Cables:  'CRYSTALDAV  LONDON' 


Tel.:  GRO.  3130 


Speciality: 
EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 
Also 

EARLY  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  AND  CLICHY 
FACTORIES  IN  STOCK 


1846 


1847 


THE  RENEL  GALLERY 

Rare  Antiquities  and  Works  of  Art 


Ancient  Greek  bron 
Attic,  circa  41  o  B.C. 


:  helmet  9  in.  high.  Ancient  Greek  bronze  greaves  15 
Ex  Randolph  Hearst  Collection  from  St.  Donats  Cast 


40-41  Burlington  Arcade,  London,  W.i 

Telephone  :  Hyde  Park  9985 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  W.I 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

it  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 
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TESSIERS 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER.  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 


GEORGE  III  ENGRAVED  OVAL  FLUTED 
SILVER  TEA  CADDY 
by  Robert  Hen  net  I.  London,  1782. 
Height:  4  inches.  Weight:  13  ozs.  16  d* 


ZlZ:Zz       ES3  =  -  -12  Z  ■-. 

SILVER  TEA  CADDY 
by  August  le  Sage.  London,  1774. 
Height:  34  inches. 
Weight:  10  ozs.  6  dwts. 


GEORGE  II  SMALL  SILVER  TEAPOT 
by  William  Cripps.      London.  1743. 
Weight:  13  ozs.  19  dwts 


GEORGE  III  PLAIN  OVAL 
SILVER  TEA  CADDY 
by  Aldridge  &  Green.    London.  1732. 

Height:  3*  inches- 
Weight:  13  ozs.  12  dwts. 


(Above)  PAIR  GEORGE  III 
OONED  SQUARE  SILVER  TEA  CADDIES 
by  Edward  Dobson.    London.  1778. 
ht:  3J  inches.  Weight:  23  ozs.  10  dwts. 
In  Silver-mounted  Soleskin  case. 


(Left)  PAIR  GEORGE  I 
PLAIN  SILVER  TEA  CADDIES 
by  Joseph  Fainell.    London,  1719. 
Extreme  height:  4}  inches. 
Weight:  1 3  ozs.  18  dwts. 


26  New  Bond  Street.  London.  W.l 

,    ,     .  Telephone:  May/air  0458 

Telegrams:   Tessierite,  \\  esdo,  London. 


REX  QXeny 

A  medium  dry  wine  for  any  connoisseur 


ED  BOY 

REGD. 

^  flood 
TOFFEE 


DAVID  SANDEMAN  &  SON  LTD 

64  PALL  MALL  SW1 

Telephone  Whitehall  6937-9 
at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace  and  at 
5  3-59  MILLER  STREET  GLASGOW 

ESTABLISHED  1821 
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FURNITURE  CREAM 

Use   the   polish   which  REALLY 
PROTECTS  your  furniture  from  insects. 
Used  by  collectors  and  museums  for 
25  years,  it  will  impart  a  beautiful  lasting 
surface,  and  bring  out  the  natural  colour 
of  the  wood.  Protect  as  you  polish. 


10 ok  rot  rue  eeene 
o/v  r/f£  some 


RENTOKIL  LTD..  (C.)  FETCHAM,  LEATHERHEAD.  SURREY 
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HOLIDAYS   IN  SWITZERLAND 


Tastefully  furnished  rooms,  distinguished  elegance 
of  the  public  lounges.  An  unrivalled  combination 
of  restful  comfort  and  magnificent  scenery. 
Resident  orchestra — 'Grill  Mignon' — Palace  Hotel 
bar — Spacious  halls  and  intimate  parlours  for 
private  meetings  or  festivities.  Exquisite,  richly 
varied  cuisine.  300  beds.  Season:  April-October. 


Family  A.  Ernst 


Ch.  Fricker,  manager 
Tel.  (041)  2  19  01 


ST.  MORITZ 


BADRUTT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 

PI 

Li 


Winter  and 
Summer  Season 


Mr.  BADRUTT 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  *  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  sFr.  16, — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprinter:  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.       Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


PARK  Hotel  VITZNAU 

A  leading  hostelry  on  the  historical  Lake  of  Lucerne 

Large  garden  and  park  directly  on  the  lake.    Own  bathing-beach  w 
water-skiing.    Garden,  Golf,  Tennis,  Orchestra,  Garage 
R.  Candrian-Bon,  Managing  Director  E.  Ruegger,  Manager 

Season:  April-October 


VEVEY 

NEAR  MONTREUX 


Unrivalled  situation  in 
its  own  park  of  over  12 
acres — rightonthe  lake, 
with  private  beach  and 
harbour,  boating,  fish- 
ing, tennis,  excellent 
cuisine,  bar. 


Of  youi  pocib^tg  pto^W 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «&  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.       Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  ?and 
Paris. 


6  miles  from  Paris 

E3VGHIEN  les-BAIMS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

★  *  ★  * 

20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  P  Opera  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 

Open  from  1st  April  to  31st  December 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Wjt  #ID  $etoter  ^>f)op 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3    K-Bil™i  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers  and  Fenders 
always  in  stock 


A  very  rare  i 7th-century 
engraved  dish 
From  the  Countess  of  Ancaster 
Collection 

Diameter  20  inches.     Rim  3^  inches 
Touch  Mark  W.W.  in  a  heart 


OMELL  GALLERIES 


22  BURY  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I  and  9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


Hyde  Park  9228/9 

LARGE  and  VARIED 
STOCK  of 
ENGLISH  and 
CONTINENTAL 
PAINTINGS  of  the 
19th  and  20th 
centuries  always 
on  view 


Fruits  from  Nature 

by 

E.  H.  STANNARD 

Signed  and  dated  1854 
Canvas  22  :■:  27  inches 
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SIDNEY    F.  SABIN 


3    JUBILEE  PLACE 


KING'S  ROAD 


Windsor  Castle 
from  across  the  River 
Canvas  24X31  inches 


This  tranquil  view  is  by 
the  17th-century  painter 
Jan  Vostermann 
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BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
ESTABLISHED  1866 


A  fine -quality  William  and  Mary  walnut  Bureau  Bookcase  of 
lovely  colour,  with  original  Vauxhall  bevelled  mirrors.  Circa 
1695.  Extreme  height  8  ft.  Width  3  ft.  3  in.  Maximum  depth  2  ft. 


28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 
OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889                                        Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

r 

SILVER,  JEWELLERY 

PORCELAIN 

ETC. 

)/  V 

Antique   Chelsea  Gold 

Anchor  (marked)  Figure 
of  Sportsman  in  a  long 
green  coat  with  a  gun 
and  game.  9  inches  high 

Clje  #lt>  jletaltraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 
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A  fine-quality  small  oyster-wood     illiam  and  Mary  Cabinet  on  stand. 
Over-all  height  4  ft.  8  in.,  width  3  ft.  0  in.,  depth  1  ft.  6  in. 


Established  1879  JEjTTIjEj^^  {From  South  AudUy  Street) 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 


24  BRUTON  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 

PICTURES     •     OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE      ■      WORKS  OF  ART 


Portrait  group  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sayre  and  Mr.  Sayre  Jnr. 
by 

JOHN  ZOFFANY,  R.A.  1734-1810 
Canvas  42  X  50  inches 

In  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  painted  in  vivid  colours;  the  coat  of  the 
standing  figure  being  deep  blue,  the  matron's  costume  in  tones  of  amber  and  yellow 
and  the  squire's  coat  green. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

ML  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone:  Western  4623 
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to  H..\'l.  Quern  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


COURT  JEWELLERS 


By  appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  GROUP  OF  RUSSIAN  CIGARETTE  GASES 


Top  Left. 

Red  gold  case  with  yellow  gold  diamond-set  Romanoff 
double-headed  Eagle,  with  cabochon  sapphire  thumb- 
piece,  by    Britzine     contemporary   and  one-time 
colleague  of  Faberge  . 
Centre  Left. 

Dull  yellow  gold  case  decorated  with  repousse  rocaille 
scrolls  set  with  brilliant  diamonds,  by  Faberge  and 
bearing  initials  of  chief  workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrbm 
and  gold  mark  72. 
Lower  Left. 

Red  gold  case  with  match  compartment  and  pencil  and 
thumbpiece  set  with  cabochon  sapphire,  by  Kochli. 


Top  Right. 

Rough  silver  samorodok  case  with  gold  and  cabochon 
sapphire  thumbpiece,  by  Faberge  and  bearing 
initials  of  rare  workmaster  George  Lundell. 

Centre  Right. 

Red  gold  case  with  match  compartment  and  set  with 
cabochon  sapphire  thumbpiece.  by  Friedrl>ch  Kochli 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

Lower  Right. 

Green  gold  engine-turned  case  with  diamond-set 
Romanoff  double-headed  Eagle  and  thumbpiece,  by 
Faberge.  bearing  initials  of  Henrik  Wigstrbm. 


XLYII 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  pale  green  jade  vase. 
Slight  rust  markings. 
Height,  exclusive  of  stand,  10  inches. 
Period  early  18th  century. 


A  signed  ivory  netsuke  by  Tomotoshi 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  SW.l 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 


SLOane  4192 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

PAIR  IMPRESSIVE  SILVER  CANDELABRA 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


Pair  of  George  III  Candelabra.     Date  1819.     Made  in  Sheffield  by  John  Watson.     Candlesticks  Sterling  Georgian  Silver,  Branches  Old  Sheffield  Plat 
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'The  Landlord's  Story' 
by 

F.  M.  BENNETT 

Canvas  30  X  40  inches. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address  :  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 
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HESTER  BATEMAN  SILVER 


DANCER  (bronze),  E.  Degas 
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ftlarp  mili* 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


SIXTEEXTH-CEXTURY  CARVED  W  OOD  ITALIAX  T.\BERXACLE 
decorated  with  carv  ed  and  polychrome  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  on  the  door  St.  John.    Original  polychrome  and  gold  decoration 
Height  36  inches  Depth  16  inches  W  idth  32  inches 


MARLBOROUGH 

FINE  ART  LTD. 

A  fine  and  extensive  collection  of 

OLD  MASTERS 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 
XlXth  &  XXth  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  MASTERS 

Always  on  View. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I.  Hyde  Park  6195.     Cables:  Bondarto,  London. 
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Direction  of  Sir  Lyonel  Tollemache,  Bart. 


J.  TREVOR  &  SONS 

announce 

AN  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

On  THURSDAY,  12th  MAY,  1955,  at  11  a.m. 

Originally  the  property  of 
THE  FOURTH  EARL  OF  DYSART 

Removed  from  Ham  House.  Richmond.  Surrey,  on  its  beins  taken  over  bv  the  National  Trust  in  1947. 


A  valuable  and  important 
collection  of  antique  silver 
of  George  II  and  III  period, 
including  the  following  illus- 
trated pieces 


DRGE  II  VERY  FINE  SILVER  EPFRGNE 
circular  dishes  can  be  replaced  by  candle  holders, 
ie  by  Paul  Crespin.    London,  1748  9. 
raved  with  the  arms  of  4th  Earl  of  Dysart  Tolle- 
he.    259  ozs.  10  dwt. 


PAIR  LOUIS  XV  THREE-LIGHT  CANDELABRA 
MADE  BY  THOMAS  GERMAIN,  PARIS  MARK. 

285  ozs. 


3RGE  II  SQUARE  SILVER  SALVER  made  by  David  Willaume 
don,  1729.  Engraved  with  arms  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Dysart  Tollemache. 
inches  square.    99  ozs.  5  dwt. 


also 


Set  14  George  II  Meat  Dishes  by  Paul  Crespin,  1741  6 

16  George  II  Second-course  Dishes  by  Paul  Crespin,  1741  50 


One  of  a  pair  of  GEORGE  III  SILVER  SOUP  TUREENS,  COVERS 
AND  STANDS  with  contemporary'  Liners.       Mads  by  John  Romer. 

London,  1768.  446  ozs. 

6  Dozen  George  II  Meat  Plates  by  Paul  Crespin,  1741/3 
and  other  fine  pieces  by  the  same  Maker 


J.  TREVOR  &  SONS 

Will  sell  at  their  Auction  Hall,  58  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.l  (Tel.:  Mayfair  8151)  on  12th  May. 
On  view  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  9th.  10th  and  11th  May,  10.0-4.30  each  day. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FROM  THE  AUCTIONEERS    (Price  2s.  6d.) 
Silver  and  Jewellery  for  inclusion  in  forthcoming  sales  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 

LTD 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  ISth  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFT  W ARE 
<^ 

REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

A  late- 18th-century  mahogany  exercising  chair. 

181  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Belgravia  3217 


A  small  Chippendale  mahogany  open  Arm- 
chair re-upholstered  in  red  leather,  and 
18th-century  Oval  mahogany  brass-bound 
Wine  Cooler  on  original  stand. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

Grantham  Place  •  Park  Lane 
(Piccadilly  End)  ■  London  W.l 
GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  4345/6 
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ANTIQUES  FROM  IRELAND 


A  PAIR  of  early  George  I  Irish  Cups  and  Covers  by  Thomas  Bolton.      9J  inches  high,  fully  marked  Dublin  1717.       Weight  12  ozs. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Meade  impaling  Bulter — for  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Pierce  Bulter,  second  Viscount  Ikerrin,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Meade  who  died  in  1706,  M.P.  for  Dublin  University  and  for  Tipperary. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


Pair  of  fine  Silver  Wine  Buckets  by  Robert  Garrard,  London,  1815.       Weight  140  ounces. 

LOUIS  WINE  Ltd. 

31-32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

We  have  the  largest  collection  in  Ireland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and  Waterford  Glass 


THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.       RICHMOND  BRIDGE 
Watercolour  Drawing,  size  IO5  X  16|  ins. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989.  Cables:  'SABINUS  London' 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 
Primrose  3251. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadwav, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Wanted.  i7th-i8th-century  Miniatures,  Rare  Coins,  Antique  Jewellery, 
Gold-enamel  Boxes,  Watches.  Art  Trading  Co.,  I.  Snyderman,  1  East  59th 
Street,  New  York. 

Wanted.  Paintings  by  Bogio;  descriptions,  photos,  price  to  Box  No.  6985. 

For  Sale.  Pair  of  Coalport  Vases,  4^  inches  high,  in  blue  and  gold.  Very 
beautiful.  What  offers?  Ommanney,  Ivy  Cottage,  Headley,  Bordon. 

For  Sale.  Seventeenth-century  Painting,  G.  de  Lairesse.  6  ft.  x  4  ft. 
Greek  mythological  subject.  Box  No.  6986. 

For  Sale.  Queen  Anne  walnut  Bureau  Bookcase.  Double  Dome.  Circa  1710. 
Box  No.  6987. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
tuord,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  slth 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


j.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

80  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:    KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D  ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

EXPORT  AND  TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


de  FRESNES 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'A  RT 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


OF  AYRSHIRE 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  May,  1955 


<=4rmour -c\D'm6ton  i£jtd. 

<Oxpeth  and  Q)ea/ets  m  ^"t'ne  flewefs 

43  Burlington  Arcade,  London,  W.I 

HYDE  PARK  8937 


An  important  pair  of  Emerald  mud  Diamond  Earrings. 
The  top  Clusters  are  detachable  as  separate  Fur  dips. 
The  ttco  centre  Emeralds  tceigh  approximately  17  carats. 


JEWELS 
PURCHASED 


VALUATIONS, 
INSURANCE  &  PROBATE 


City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 
of  the  financial  times.    This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 


supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


FINANCIAL     TIMES       •     72       COLEMAN     STREET       •  LONDON 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  May,  1955 


presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 


CHRISTIE'S 


THURSDAY.  \L\Y  19 

IMPORTANT  FRENCH  FURNITURE  AND  OBJETS  D'aRT 

Being  the  Collection  of 

ERNEST  RECHXTTZER.  ESQ. 


Pair  of  Ormolu  Candlesticks  in  the  style  of  J.  A.  Meissonier.  Louis  XVI  Ormolu  Clock — by  Yiger  a  Pans. 


Louis  XV  Commode,  57  in.  wide — stamped  P.  A.  Foullet. 
May  be  viewed  three  day?  rr=csc;r.g.  Catalogues  with  tweaty  illustrations,  price  10  6d:  plain  catalogues,  price  3d:  post  free. 

CHRISTIE.  MANS  ON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

8  King  Street.  St.  James's.  London.  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9oeo  Telegrams;  christiart.  ficcy.  London 

lix 


T'HE  JE  WELLER.lt  appears  from  history  that  the  profession  of  a  Jeweller 
is  of  very  ancient  date:  for  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  Aaron  had  a  breast 
plate  set  with  a  variety  of  precious  stones;  and  in  succeeding  ages,  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  rings  and  other  ornaments  being  made  of  gold  and  set  with 
stones.  Hence,  the  name  Jeweller,  one  who  sets  jewels  or  precious  stones,  is  properly 
derived.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  the  world  who  has  not  employed  Jewellers 
of  some  kind  or  another.  Cleopatra,  Queen  oj  Egypt,  is  said,  as  a  proof  of  her 
extravagance,  in  one  of  her  feasts  which  she  gave  to  Mark  Anthony,  to  have 
melted  pearls  into  her  drink.  When  Captain  Cook  visited  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
where,  perhaps,  no  civilized  being  had  been  before,  he  found  the  natives  with 
their  ears,  noses  and  arms,  ornamented  with  pearls,  gold,  shells  and  curious 
teeth  offish  in  a  fanciful  manner.  Civilized  countries  have  greatly  improved  the 
art  of Jewellery.  The  French  for  lightness  and  elegance  of  design,  have  surpassed 
their  neighbours;  but  the  English  Jewellers,  for  excellence  oj  workmanship, 
have  been,  and  still  are  superior  to  every  other  nation.  The  word  Jeweller,  is 
now  commonly  applied  to  all  who  set  stones,  whether  real  or  artificial;  but, 
properly  speaking,  it  belongs  only  to  those  who  set  diamonds  and  other  precious 
gems.  According  to  the  general  application  of  the  term.  Jewellers  make  rings  of  all 
sorts  in  gold,  lockets,  bracelets,  brooches,  ornaments  for  the  head,  ear-rings, 
necklaces  and  a  great  variety  of  trinkets  composed  of  diamonds,  pearls,  or  other 
stones.  In  the  print  we  have  a  man  at  work,  who  will  represent  either  a  Jeweller 
or  a  small  worker  in  silver;  one  who  makes  rings,  perfume  boxes,  etc.  The  trade  of  a  Jeweller  has  always  been  considerable  in 
London.  The  capital  required  to  carry  on  a  business  of  this  kind,  must  be  very  great;  a  single  diamond  being  sometimes  valued  at 
twenty  thousand  pounds:  indeed,  there  are  a  few  diamonds  in  possession  of  some  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  which  are 
valued  at  a  much  larger  sum.  Some  Jewellers  will  earn,  as  journeymen,  four  guineas  a  week:  but  the  general  run  of  wages  is 
about  twenty  eight  or  thirty  shillings.        (From  The  Book  oj  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  1 823 .) 

Although  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various 
Works  of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national 
heritage  produced  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which 
comes  to  light  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares 
and  so  help  to  piece  together  a  history  of  the  domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying, 
selling  or  collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and 
works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  '   WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  ■  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  May,  1955 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate 
London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  Abbey  5894 


St.  John 
carved  wood  and  polychrome 
circa  A.D.  1500 
23  inches  high 


Mitia  Williams  (Stotique*) 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY  Eastbour 


ortetfttr 


SCALE  YELLOW 
GROUND 

A  very  rare  small  Spoon- 
tray,  moulded  with  'Blind 
Earl'  pattern  with  leaves 
and  roesbuds,  decorated 
with  exotic  birds  and 
insects  in  colours  within 
gilt-bordered  reserves,  on 
a  clear  Scale  Yellow 
ground.  Brilliant  condi- 
tion. Length  6|  inches. 
Dr.  Wall  Period.  C 
1770. 

A  chocolate  cup  and 
saucer  with  this  rare 
decoration  is  illustrated 
in  Hobson,  Worcester 
Porcelain,  colour-plate52. 
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James  II  silver  chocolate  pot 
Maker's  rhark  P.R.  probably  for  Philip  Rollos 
London,  1688.  Height  6£  inches.  Weight  16-75  oz. 


SPINK,  LONDON 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


uflitLtiihK    H    AND  'O'  IN  BLUE.   LENGTH:   12  INCHES 

In  the  possession  of  the  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd.,  149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 


A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  XX 

The  Beauty  of 
Netsuke 


i.  Ivory  crane  by  Mitsuhiro. 


The  collection  of  Mrs.  M.  Isabel  Sharpe 


BY  M.  T.  HINDSON 


WHAT  is  art?  This  title  of  Tolstoy's  book  is  often  in  our 
minds.  Many  answers  have  been  attempted  both  before 
and  since  his  time  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  whole 
truth  in  a  phrase,  they  do  help  us  to  understand  what  art  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  Clive  Bell's  touchstone  'significant  form'  conveys 
an  immense  amount  in  two  words  and  is  a  great  help  in  enabling 
us  to  decide  what  is  a  good  netsuke ;  for  netsuke  must  be  of  the 
required  form  and  the  subject  of  the  netsuke  must  be  treated  in  a 
significant  way. 

Perhaps  it  should  first  be  explained  what  netsuke  are.  The 
Japanese,  before  the  revolution  of  1868,  possessed  no  pockets  in 
their  dress  and  used  to  carry  various  necessities  at  the  end  of  a  silk 
cord,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  tied  a  toggle  to  be  pushed 
through  the  belt  and  thus  to  hold  the  suspended  objects  secure. 
These  toggles  were  so  well  carved  with  a  variety  of  themes  that 
collectors  have  found  them  attractive  enough  to  acquire.  An  ac- 
count of  them  is  given  in  the  Companion  to  The  Connoisseur 
Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques,  to  be  published  in  June  of  this 
year.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  below  that  the  words 
'significant  form'  are  most  appropriate  to  these  carvings.  A  more 
recent  criterion  of  art  has  been  enunciated  by  Mr.  Helmut  Ruhe- 
mann  in  The  Artist  at  Work,  where  he  has  brought  the  crucial 
test  down  to  one  word,  'quality'.  Whether  Mrs.  Sharpe  con- 
sciously adopted  this  test  in  making  her  notable  collection  of 
netsuke  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  her  pieces  unmistakably 
possess  this  elusive  attribute. 

Collectors  of  netsuke  vary  greatly:  some  collect  old  pieces, 
others  signed  pieces,  others  special  subjects  and  so  on.  To  insist 
always  on  'quality'  is  to  narrow  the  field  of  choice  and  to  slow 
down  the  process  of  collecting,  not  to  mention  the  aggravating 
fact  that  one's  idea  of  'quality'  keeps  changing  with  experience. 
Some  people,  however,  are  gifted  with  natural  good  taste  and  so 
have  seldom  to  mourn  their  early  purchases.  Mrs.  Sharpe  is  one 
of  those  fortunate  few.  In  most  spheres  of  art  there  are  critics  who 
regularly  discuss  the  work  of  artists  and  the  collector  can  be 
guided  by  informed  opinion.  There  are  also  frequent  exhibitions 
where  work  can  be  seen  and  assessed.  In  the  case  of  netsuke,  how- 
ever, there  are  very  few  exhibitions,  few  books  to  be  consulted 
and  the  subject  is  rarely  mentioned  in  art  magazines.  So  if  the 
collector  possesses  a  natural  taste  he  loses  nothing  by  being  bereft 
of  advice;  in  fact,  this  is  often  an  advantage,  because  he  must 


therefore  rely  on  his  own  judgement,  and  his  ardour  cannot  be 
damped  by  lukewarm  critics  who  look  upon  his  pursuit  as  a 
minor  art,  if  indeed  an  art  at  all. 

Whether  art  or  not,  netsuke  are  greatly  cherished  by  the  col- 
lector who  does  not  collect  them  for  their  investment  value,  but 
because  he  sees  beauty  in  them  and  has  become  attached  to  them. 
On  Renan's  monument  in  Rennes  is  inscribed  his  saying  L'homme 
fait  la  beaute  de  ce  quit  aime,  which  is  as  fair  a  definition  of  beauty 
as  most  definitions  are. 

It  is  often  a  strange  chance  which  leads  people  to  begin  collect- 
ing works  of  art.  They  usually  buy  one  because  it  takes  their 
fancy  and  they  get  to  like  it  so  much  that  they  want  another :  and 
before  they  know  it,  they  have  become  collectors.  Mrs.  Sharpe 
started  her  collection  by  buying  one  for  someone  else,  but  was  so 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  character  delineated  in  the  facial 
expression  that  she  kept  it  for  herself  and  soon  began  looking  for 
others  which  displayed  equal  dexterity  in  displaying  character. 
She  also  discovered  that  in  the  portrayal  of  animals  the  Japanese 
excelled  in  extracting  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  animal 
and  condensing  them  into  the  small  compass  required  of  a 
netsuke. 

There  was  keen  bidding  for  this  (No.  1)  netsuke  of  a  crane 
because  the  artist  had  exaggerated  the  beak  and  eye  to  give  it 
vitality.  Mrs.  Sharpe  did  not  then  know  or  care  that  it  was  signed 
by  Mitsuhiro,  an  artist  famous  for  seizing  the  salient  features  of 
natural  objects  and  depicting  them  with  masterly  subtlety.  She, 
however,  procured  the  necessary  books  and  soon  found  the  study 
of  artists'  signatures  and  styles  to  be  a  fascinating  occupation. 
Another  of  these  animal  studies  is  No.  2,  a  goat  by  Masayoshi, 
where  the  artist  has  neatly  captured  that  mephistophelian  quality 
which  for  some  reason  or  another  we  associate  with  goats. 
Many  collectors  concentrate  exclusively  on  animals:  indeed, 
they  can  well  be  excused  because  the  field  is  large  enough  and  the 
subjects  arc  engaging.  Mrs.  Sharpe,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
confined,  but  reached  out  to  the  wider  range  of  themes  repre- 
sented in  netsuke,  which  is  almost  limitless,  comprising  as  it  does 
all  the  subjects,  stories  and  legends  of  the  natural  and  mythical 
worlds. 

Collectors  of  netsuke  are  widely  distributed,  and  however 
great  their  desire  to  increase  and  improve  their  collections,  they 
often  lack  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  because  the  essential  thing 
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2.  Ivory  goat  by  Masayoshi. 

3.  Woman  combing  her  hair. 

4.  Ivory  ox  by  Tomotada. 


in  collecting  is  to  examine  carefully  every  prospective  purchase. 
London  collectors  have  nothing  to  lament,  for  London  is  the 
best  centre  in  the  world  for  a  continuous  supply  and,  in  fact, 
foreign  dealers  come  here  regularly  to  replenish  their  stocks. 
When  Mrs.  Sharpe  was  just  warming  up  to  collecting,  the  famous 
Guest  Collection  was  sold  in  London,  and  she  secured  a  large 
number.  Mr.  Guest  had  slowly  built  up  a  fine  collection  from  the 
notable  collections  as  they  were  dispersed.  He  obtained  many 
from  V.F.Weber,  the  author  of  that  most  comprehensive  work 
on  Japanese  art,  Koji  Hoten,  and  a  most  discerning  collector.  No. 
3,  of  a  woman  combing  her  hair,  is  from  the  Guest  Collection. 
If  this  were  life-size  and  erected  in  a  London  park,  people  would 
flock  to  see  it.  The  graceful  movement  is  arrested  so  convincingly 
that  the  figure  almost  appears  to  move.  Too  often  nowadays  we 
are  asked  to  admire  statues  of  heavy-limbed  nudes  standing 
loosely  to  attention  as  though  the  beach  band  had  suddenly 
struck  up  the  National  Anthem.  Here  is  a  more  satisfying  pose, 
and  the  whole  rounded  form  is  ideally  suited  to  the  function  of  a 
netsuke,  with  no  projections  to  catch  the  dress,  but  only  soft 
contours  which  get  polished  by  contact  with  the  clothes  and 
glisten  as  they  catch  the  light.  No.  4  is  an  ox  by  Tomotada.  This 
famous  eighteenth-century  artist  was  noted  for  his  carvings  of 
oxen,  and  consequently  his  work  has  been  frequently  counter- 
feited, and  it  is  difficult  to  pick  the  few  genuine  examples.  This 
one,  however,  is  a  triumph  of  conception  and  execution,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Oxen  are  usually  por- 
trayed in  a  recumbent  position  as  the  netsuke  form  was  not 
suited  to  a  standing  animal  unless  provided  with  a  base.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  find  too  many  recumbent  animals.  The  artist 
has  here  created  an  unusual  conception  in  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
form  which  gives  joy  when  seen  from  any  angle.  A  netsuke 
which  the  late  Mr.  Guest  acquired  from  V.F.Weber,  and  which 
was  illustrated  in  that  author's  great  work,  is  No.  5 -a  dancing 
drummer,  brimming  with  animation.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the 
No  drama  about  a  gardener  who  fell  in  love  with  a  Court  lady. 
This  heartless  woman  substituted  cloth  for  the  skin  of  a  drum  and 
told  him  she  would  yield  to  him  if  he  could  make  her  hear  the 
drum  from  the  park.  The  poor  fellow  beat  the  drum  frantically 
to  no  avail  and  eventually  lost  his  reason  and  drowned  himself. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  ghost  haunted  the  woman 
afterwards.  Nothing  could  more  vigorously  represent  this  heart- 


rending drama  in  tableau  form  than  this  netsuke  of  the  lover 
fruitlessly  flogging  the  drum. 

Ghosts  and  goblins  were  a  frequent  theme  in  Japanese  tales,  and 
many  of  the  stories  have  been  told  by  Lafcadio  Hcarn  and  A.B. 
Mitford.  H.  L.Joly,  in  his  Legend  in  Japanese  Art,  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  them  and  of  all  other  stories  and  legends.  He  used  the 
netsuke  shown  in  No.  6  to  illustrate  the  story  of  Kazane:  she  was 
a  jealous  wife  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  with  a  scythe, 
and  whose  ghost  haunted  him  afterwards.  This  is  a  powerful  net- 
suke which  has  belonged  to  several  noted  collections,  including 
that  of  Oscar  Raphael.  It  is  in  metal,  signed  by  Naohiro  and  is  of 
the  type  called  Kagamibttta.  Another  netsuke  which  has  belonged 
to  many  famous  collections  is  No.  7,  representing  one  of  the 
'  Stations  of  the  Cross'.  It  has  been  converted  at  the  back  for  use 
as  a  netsuke,  just  as  the  Japanese  often  did  with  foreign  objects, 
such  as  Chinese  seals.  M.B.Huish  illustrated  it  in  Japan  and  Its 
Art,  and  it  has  often  been  illustrated  elsewhere,  including  the 
book  by  Weber,  to  whom  it  once  belonged.  Though  not  origin- 
ally intended  as  a  netsuke  and  not  of  true  netsuke  form,  this  piece 
is  quite  historic.  It  may  have  been  used  by  some  convert  who 
wished  to  signify  his  faith  by  using  this  Christian  relic. 

Another  well-known  netsuke,  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
collection  of  W.  L.  Behrens  before  it  passed  to  that  of  Michael 
Tomkinson,  is  No.  8,  depicting  Kwanyu,  the  God  of  War.  This 
famous  personage  is  often  represented  in  Japanese  iconography. 
He  is  always  shown  with  his  antique  halberd  and  his  long  beard. 
Joly,  in  the  book  mentioned  above,  relates  that  Kwanyu  was 
once  given  a  brocade  bag  in  which  to  keep  his  beard  and  gives  an 
illustration  of  him  receiving  this  bag  on  the  end  of  his  halberd;  a 
procedure  which  strikes  us  as  most  ridiculous,  thus  showing 
how  little  we  understand  Japanese  ceremonies  and  customs.  Here 
lie  is  portrayed  in  his  usual  dignified  posture  and  makes  an  im- 
posing figure.  Few  of  the  statues  which  adorn  public  squares  have 
such  a  proud  and  noble  bearing. 

Shortly  after  the  Guest  Collection  was  sold,  Mr. T.S.Davy 
disposed  of  his  collection  at  Glcndinings,  the  auctioneers  through 
whose  hands  most  of  the  great  collections  have  passed:  and  Mrs. 
Sharpe  secured  a  number  of  these.  No.  9  is  a  macabre  subject,  a 
severed  head  all  worm-eaten  and  disfigured.  It  might  cause  sur- 
prise that  such  a  repulsive  object  was  used  as  a  netsuke,  yet  skulls 
and  severed  heads  are  not  uncommon.  Often  they  are  being 
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11.  A  simple  yet  striking  group  of  Venus  shells  in  wood 
and  ivory,  by  Masakatsu. 

12.  Ivory  Guardian  of  Hell. 

13.  Shoki,  the  demon-queller.  Ivory. 


gnawed  by  a  lean  and  hungry  wolf.  This  one  by  Shugetsu  ex- 
tracts the  utmost  from  such  a  gruesome  subject. 

Turning  to  a  pleasanter  theme,  No.  10  is  a  hare  by  that  great 
master,  Masanao  of  Kyoto.  It  came  from  the  Streatfcild  Collec- 
tion and  is  a  spirited  composition.  The  hare  is  one  of  the  twelve 
animals  of  the  Japanese  zodiac  and,  as  these  twelve  animals  give 
their  names  to  the  hours  of  the  day,  they  were  often  featured  in 
netsuke.  The  hare  was  also  supposed  to  be  visible  on  the  face  of 
the  moon,  which  it  kept  clean,  and  it  had  various  other  roles,  so 
it  is  often  seen  in  art,  but  rarely  with  such  vitality  as  in  this  net- 
suke. The  zodiacal  animals  were  not  the  only  creatures  used  for 
netsuke :  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  creature  which  was  not 
so  used.  Beetles,  cockroaches,  snails,  etc.,  were  beautifully  ren- 
dered: shells  tastefully  arranged  were  a  common  subject.  No.  11 
is  a  simple  group  of  Venus  shells  which  is  extremely  striking.  It 
is  by  Masakatsu,  the  ailing  son  of  Masanao  of  Yamada,  whose 
work  is  always  contrived  with  taste  and  delicacy.  It  would  be 
hard  to  arrange  a  group  of  seven  shells  more  suitably  than  he  has 
done  here  and  the  occasional  protruding  animal  offers  a  nice 
contrast  which  is  not  carried  too  far. 

John  A.Fairley,  curator  of  the  Lauriston  Castle  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  was  an  omnivorous  collector  of  the  early  types  of 
netsuke,  especially  those  long  ivory  figures  of  deities  which  ex- 
hibit a  certain  clarity  of  conception.  When  he  died,  Mrs.  Sharpe 
obtained  the  best  of  these.  No.  12  is  one,  a  Guardian  of  Hell  with 
his  long  club.  He  seems  well  cast  for  his  role  of  sadistic  bully. 
This  was  bought  by  Mr.  Reiss  from  Yamanaka's  in  1897,  and 
dates  probably  from  the  Seventeenth  Century.  No.  13  is  an 
eighteenth-century  figure  and  represents  Shoki,  the  demon- 


queller,  a  personality  adopted  from  the  Chinese.  He  is  said  to 
have  failed  in  his  examinations  as  a  student  and  thereupon  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  when  his  soul  arrived  on  the  other  side  the 
Powers  took  a  lenient  view  and  gave  him  the  job  of  chasing  the 
demons  out  of  China.  At  this  occupation  he  seems  to  have  been 
only  moderately  successful.  But  perhaps  he  never  really  tried 
hard;  for  he  is  always  represented  as  attempting  to  scare  them 
but  not  doing  them  much  harm.  They,  in  their  turn,  always  play 
up  to  him,  scream  and  run  away.  If  he  puts  them  in  a  bag  slung 
over  his  shoulder  (as  in  this  case),  they  escape  through  holes  and 
make  off.  He  is  generally  shown  as  making  a  mock-frightening 
grimace,  much  as  an  affectionate  father  will  do  at  the  children's 
bed-time.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  particularly  good  example. 

The  fox- woman  in  No.  14  is  another  eighteenth-century 
piece,  illustrated  by  Huish.  Some  women  were  supposed  to 
have  the  magic  faculty  of  changing  into  foxes  and  of  doing  mis- 
chief. Their  metamorphosis  was  so  cunning  that  they  were  sel- 
dom detected  in  the  act,  but  whenever  there  was  trouble  in  a 
village  some  alleged  fox-woman  was  suspected,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  we  used  to  believe  in  witchcraft  and  punish  the  sup- 
posed witches.  This  netsuke  is  a  cogent  example  of  the  sleek  and 
crafty  'lady  into  fox'. 

In  a  book  published  a  few  years  ago  on  'Apparitions',  the  late 
Mr.  G.  N.M.Tyrrell  brought  together  the  mass  of  evidence  that 
exists  for  such  phenomena  and  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  order. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on  the  subject,  whether 
ghosts  are  illusions,  hallucinations  or  have  some  greater  degree  of 
reality,  it  is  agreed  that  when  they  choose  to  manifest  themselves 
they  glide  rather  than  walk,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  their  repre- 
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sentation  in  art,  where  they  are  generally  shown  without  feet. 
Here,  in  No.  15,  is  a  typical  Japanese  ghost,  with  the  figure  fading 
away  into  smoke,  not  an  easy  thing  to  portray  in  wood,  but 
beautifully  expressed  in  this  very  old  netsuke.  The  face  has  a 
truly  'haunting'  aspect,  more  sad  than  evil. 

An  early  netsuke  maker  of  great  originality  was  Seiyodo  Tami- 
lian! of  Iwami,  who  was  born  in  1733.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  period,  for  he  had  the  habit  of  writing  long  inscriptions 
in  very  tiny  characters  on  his  netsuke.  The  piece  shown  in  No.  16 
is  made  from  the  tooth  of  a  sperm  whale,  which  is  hard,  and 
which  has  acquired  a  fine  patina -an  added  attraction.  The  mille- 
pede may  be  a  reference  to  the  legendary  hero  who  killed  a  giant 
millepede  which  devastated  the  countryside,  or  it  may  simply 
represent  the  artist's  comprehensive  love  for  nature.  This  was  an 
attachment  which  he  shared  with  other  artists  of  his  group;  for 
they  were  accustomed  to  represent  cicada,  crabs,  tortoises,  frogs, 
shells  and  suchlike  on  their  netsuke  and  to  choose  unusual  mater- 
ials, since  ivory  was  scarce  in  Iwami. 

There  is  the  stamp  of  sincerity  on  all  their  work  and  one  feels 
that  they  worked  for  pleasure  rather  than  profit,  as  they  never  re- 
peated a  model.  This  one  came  from  the  Gilbertson  Collection, 
which  was  rich  in  pieces  of  fine  quality,  and  passed  into  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  Mcinertzhagen,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
netsuke.  He  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  original  research  in  an 
endeavour  to  arrange  artists  in  their  separate  schools  and  groups. 
Several  of  the  above  netsuke  passed  through  his  choice  collection. 

Passing  from  early  carvers  to  later  ones,  here,  in  No.  17,  is  a 
dainty  representation  of  Okame.  Goddess  of  Mirth,  by  Kokoku. 
The  dress  is  made  of  bullock-horn,  the  face,  etc.,  of  ivory,  and 


there  are  various  inlays  of  other  materials  in  the  dress.  Whereas 
early  netsuke  were  bold  and  simple,  the  later  ones  often  tended 
to  be  mannered  and  remarkable  more  for  craftsmanship  than 
for  art.  The  distinction  between  craftsmanship  and  art  is  a  peren- 
nial subject  of  discussion.  The  former  is,  of  course,  more  con- 
cerned with  technique  than  with  intuition,  but  nevertheless  all 
great  artists  were  also  masters  of  technique,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  a  definite  frontier  between  the  two. 

In  later  times  netsuke  were  often  covered  with  distracting  inlay 
work,  or  were  hollowed  out  and  carved  in  the  interior  with  in- 
tricate scenes,  or  were  covered  with  fragile  detail.  These  were 
undoubted  tours  de  force  but  not  functional  netsuke:  so  that  we 
often  get  this  amusing  inversion,  that  the  craftsman's  netsuke, 
which  one  would  expect  to  be  more  utilitarian  than  the  artist's, 
was,  in  fact,  much  less  so  and  often  not  really  a  netsuke  at  all,  but 
a  fancy  show-piece,  to  be  handled  gingerly  and  used  rarely.  This 
work  of  Kokoku,  however,  in  spite  of  being  made  up  of  several 
pieces  of  material  glued  together,  never  departs  from  good 
netsuke  form  and  is  altogether  a  graceful  and  charming  study, 
showing  the  craftsman  to  have  been  an  artist  too. 

It  has  been  possible  in  this  short  essay  to  describe  only  the  few 
netsuke  actually  illustrated  and  it  would  merely  be  aggravating 
to  mention  the  hundreds  of  others  without  being  able  to  show 
them.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  illustrations  of 
sculptures  are  only  in  two  dimensions  instead  of  three,  and  that 
therefore  no  photograph  can  do  more  than  give  a  suggestion  of 
their  beauty,  which  comes  to  full  life  only  when  seen  in  the  round. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  illustrations  are  not  always  of 
strictly  natural  size. 
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ith  Porcelain 


An  exhibition  of  Plymouth  porcelain  from  the  museum's  own  collections,  from  the  Collection 
jof  the  late  Stephen  Simpson  and  from  that  of  Miss  Ursula  Radford  and  others,  opened  in 
April  at  the  Plymouth  City  Museum.  It  commemorates  the  250th  year  of  the  birth  of  William 
Cook  worthy,  founder  of  the  factory  and  discoverer  of  the  secret  of  true  hard-paste  porcelain. 
I.  One  of  a  set  of  the  Elements  ('Air').  2.  A  Shepherdess,  painted  in  colours.  3.  A  Shepherd 
carrying  a  lamb,  decorated  in  colours.  4.  Coffee-pot  and  cover  decorated  in  colours  with 
exotic  birds  in  landscapes.  5.  Figure  of  a  pheasant  with  coloured  decoration.  6.  Tankard  painted 
in  colours  with  exotic  birds  and  butterflies  in  a  landscape.  7.  A  figure  representing  'America', 
from  a  rare  set  of  the  Continents  (cf.  also  No.  8).  8.  Figure  representing  'Europe'.  9.  Hexagonal 
vase  with  applied  ornament  and  coloured  decoration.  10.  Pair  of  urn-shaped  vases,  with  col- 
oured decoration.  II.  Basket  decorated  with  flowers  in  colours.  Lent  by  Miss  Ursula  Radford. 
12.  Recumbent  figure  of  a  cow,  with  coloured  decoration.  13.  Teapot  and  cover,  decorated  in 
colours.  Mark  in  red  under  base:  'Mr.Wm.Cookworthy's  Plymouth  Factory'.  14  and  15. 
Sauce-boat  with  rococo  relief  decoration,  the  panels  painted  in  colours,  and  the  inscription  under 
the  base.  16.  Lion  and  lioness,  with  coloured  decoration. 
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Sevres  and  other  Porcelain 

in  the  Collection  of  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Gage :  at  Firle  Place,  Sussex 


THE  publication,  in  1953,  of  an  important  new  book  on 
Sevres  porcelain,  reviewed  by  Mr. F.J. B.Watson  in  these 
pages,1  may,  in  a  sense,  be  considered  a  reaffirmation  of  faith. 
For  it  is  almost  half  a  century  since  the  subject  last  received  full- 
length  treatment -in  Chavagnac  and  Grollier's  scholarly  but  un- 
illustrated  Histoire  des  manufactures  francaises  de  porcelaitie  (1906); 
in  Lechevallier-Chevignard's  La  manufacture  de  porcelaines  de 
Sevres  (1908) ;  and  in  G.  F.  Laking's  superbly  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  collections  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  (1907). 

In  the  intervening  years  some  of  the  most  discerning  English 
writers  on  ceramics  have  allowed  a  certain  coolness  to  appear  in 
their  references  to  the  mature  work  of  the  great  French  factory. 
It  is  said  to  be  'overdecorated' ;  the  shapes  often  '  bizarre  rather 
than  beautiful';  the  painted  designs  'lacking  in  inventiveness'. 
Even  in  France,  the  important  Exhibition  of  French  porcelain 
held  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  in  1929  drew  more  particular 
attention  to  the  other  soft-paste  porcelains  made  at  Saint-Cloud 
(from  about  1690);  at  Chantilly  (from  1725);  at  the  Paris-Men- 
necy  factory  (from  1734);  and  at  Vincennes. 

Today  the  name  of  Vincennes  commands  greater  respect 
among  well-informed  collectors  than  that  of  Sevres.  This  is 
partly  because  it  suggests  rarity,  and  unknown  possibilities;  for 
though  the  factory  was  founded  in  1738,  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  with  certainty  any  pieces  made  before 
about  1745.  At  first  there  was  no  factory-mark,  and  there  exist 
many  unmarked  examples  of  French  porcelain,  especially  white 
figures,  whose  possible  origin  at  Vincennes  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
esting speculation.  The  use  of  the  royal  cipher  as  a  mark  from 
about  1750  onwards  bears  witness  to  the  growing  interest  of 
Louis  XV  in  the  undertaking,  but  was  not  officially  sanctioned 
until  1753,  when  the  factory  was  reconstituted  as  the  Manufac- 
ture royale  de  porcelaitie.  From  the  stylistic  point  of  view  this  event 
brought  a  more  decisive  change  than  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
works  to  Sevres  in  1756. 

Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Sainsbury  has  recently  given  here  an  excellent 
account  of  the  porcelain  made  at  Vincennes  (Connoisseur,  Vol. 
CXXXIII,  March,  1954,  pages  3-8).  It  is  distinguished  above 
all  for  the  remarkable  perfection  of  its  pure  white,  glassy,  soft- 
paste  material,  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  sensitive  and 
usually  sparing  painted  decoration.  The  designs  of  naturalistic 
flowers,  of  landscapes,  and  of  human  figures  for  the  most  part 
follow  the  fashion  set  by  the  Royal  Saxon  factory  at  Meissen, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  In  Germany  the  excellent  plastic 
qualities  of  the  native  hard-paste  material  allowed  the  porcelain- 
modellers  to  exploit  to  the  full  in  their  forms  the  fretful  extrava- 
gance of  the  rococo  style.  To  judge  from  a  few  exceptional  pieces, 
the  Vincennes  modellers  would  willingly  have  followed  them. 
But  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  most  Vincennes  forms  indi- 
cate that  difficulties  were  experienced  in  shaping  and  firing  the 
less  plastic  soft-paste  material.  Indeed,  for  all  its  refinement,  the 

1  P.  Verlct,  S. Grandjcan,  Marcelle  Brunet,  Porcelaines  de  Sevres  (Paris:  Gerard  lc 
Prat).  Reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXXXIII,  June,  1954,  p.  273. 


BY  ARTHUR  LANE 

Vincennes  porcelain  made  between  1745  and  1753  represents  but 
a  transitional  phase.  In  the  '  Sevres'  styles  that  followed,  a  basic- 
ally German  conception  of  porcelain  gave  place  to  something 
new  and  purely  French. 

In  Sevres,  the  focus  of  interest  shifts  from  the  white  porcelain 
itself  to  the  amazingly  rich  coloured  grounds  that  cover  most  of 
the  surface.  This  development  had  already  been  foreshadowed 
by  the  introduction,  about  1750,  of  the  deep  underglaze  bleu 
lapis;  the  turquoise  bleu  celeste  perfected  in  1753,  and  the  rose 
Pompadour  of  1757,  were  further  triumphs  of  the  chemist  Jean 
Hellot,  which  convey  the  impact  of  their  audacious  novelty 
even  today.  Some  critics  have  voiced  an  unfair  prejudice  against 
the  fantastic  forms  of  certain  decorative  vases:  these  are,  in  fact, 
quite  free  from  the  tortured  confusion  evident  in  much  Meissen 
and  Frankenthal  porcelain.  With  masterly  assurance,  the  Sevres 
modellers  purged  the  rococo  style  of  brittle  detail,  and  gave  its 
surging  curves  a  massive  simplicity  that  exactly  suited  the  nature 
of  the  soft-paste  material.  The  decoration  painted  in  the  reserved 
white  panels  was  subordinated  to  the  general  effect,  playing  a  less 
important  role  than  the  painting  on  earlier  German  porcelain.  It 
varies  much  in  quality,  and  is  sometimes  disappointingly  banal. 
But  the  signatures  and  personal  marks  used  by  painters  at  the  fac- 
tory would  facilitate  a  comparative  study  of  their  individual 
styles,  rewarding  in  itself,  and  useful  as  an  aid  to  eliminating  the 
skilful  later  redecoration  that  makes  the  whole  field  of  Sevres  so 
dangerous  for  the  collector.  That  no  such  study  has  yet  been  un- 
dertaken is  a  sign  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  specialists. 

Sevres  has  never  been  in  danger  of  neglect  by  those  whose 
ample  circumstances  allow  them  to  enjoy  its  unabashed  opulence 
without  misgivings.  The  French  have  long  lamented  that  they 
must  come  to  England  to  see  it  at  its  best.  English  noblemen  ap- 
pear as  buyers  in  the  eighteenth-century  factory  records,  and 
Louis  XV  himself  presented  a  service  (now  at  Woburn)  to  the 
then  Duchess  of  Bedford,  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador. 
There  were  agents  for  Sevres  porcelain  in  London  and  Amster- 
dam. But  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Sevres  now  in 
England  arrived  during  and  after  the  French  Revolution.  The 
magnificent  collections  now  at  Windsor  and  Buckingham 
Palace  were  formed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  confectioner, 
Benoit,  made  frequent  visits  to  France  for  the  purpose.  They  in- 
corporate also  the  pieces  collected  by  Beau  Brummel.  The  finest 
pieces  in  the  incomparable  Wallace  Collection  were  already  in 
England  when  they  were  acquired  by  the  fourth  Marquess  of 
Hertford  between  1835  and  1870.  And,  apart  from  the  royal 
collections  and  the  National  Museums,  important  Sevres  porce- 
lain still  remains  little  observed  in  English  country  houses. 

The  collection  of  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Gage  at  Firle,  in 
Sussex,  is  now  accessible  to  members  of  the  public.  Most  of  it  was 
formerly  at  Panshanger.  The  examples  here  illustrated  for  special 
comment  give  only  a  token  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
collection,  which  is  admirably  displayed. 

A  pair  of  fine  covered  vases  with  the  bleu  lapis  ground  (No.  1) 
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J.  A  pair  of  fine  covered  rococo  Sevres  vases  with  bleu  lapis  ground. 
As  often  happens  with  large  decorative  pieces,  they  are  unmarked, 
but  judging  from  their  form  they  can  hardly  be  later  than  about 
1765.  3.  Vase  hollandaise  with  rose  Pompadour  ground  and  with 
diaper  in  deep  blue  and  gold.  Sevres,  about  1757-60,  unmarked. 


2.  Tureen  stand,  from  a  Duplessis  model,  with,  in  the  border, 
panels  with  figures  in  the  manner  of  Watteau  set  in  a  bleu  celeste 
ground,  with  rich  gilt  trelliswork.  Sevres,  1757.  4.  A  pair  of  flower- 
vases  and  containers  of  exceptional  interest.  The  ground  is  bleu 
lapis.  Painted  by  Dodin  with  Chinese  subjects.  Sevres.  1763. 
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5.  Sevres  solitaire  tea-service,  with  gay  polychrome  decoration,  of 
1761,  signed  with  the  musical  crotchet  of  the  painter  Thevenet  pere. 
This  is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  heavy  sumptuousness  of  the 
coloured  grounds. 


are,  as  often  happens  with  the  large  decorative  pieces,  unmarked, 
but  to  judge  from  their  form  can  hardly  be  later  than  about  1765. 
They  illustrate  very  well  the  disciplined  rococo  style  practised  at 
Sevres;  the  contrasting  ogee  curves  of  their  profile  give  a  sense  of 
mass  which  is  saved  from  pomposity  by  the  frivolous  little 
handles  and  the  fluting  at  the  neck  and  foot.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  restrained  dignity  with  the  wayward  exuberance 
of  the  contemporary  and  derivative  'gold-anchor'  Chelsea  vases. 
The  panels  on  one  side  of  each  vase  are  painted  with  scenes  of 
rustic  childhood -a  peasant  girl  teaching  a  little  boy  to  play  the 
salt-box,  and  a  girl  feeding  two  little  boys.  On  the  reverse  are 
panels  containing  'trophies  of  sport' -a  kite  and  ball  of  thread, 
croquet-mallet,  tennis-racket,  etc.  (No.  1,  right). 

A  large  stand  for  a  tureen  (No.  2)  shows  in  its  pierced  and 
feathered  relief-work  an  earlier  and  more  turbulent  essay  in  the 
rococo  style-the  form  is  one  designed  by  the  modeller  Duplessis, 
who  had  worked  with  Meissonier,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  rococo 
movement,  and  practised  as  a  silversmith  before  joining  the  staff' 
at  Sevres.  In  the  border,  panels  with  figures  in  the  manner  of 
Watteau  are  set  in  a  bleu  celeste  ground,  with  rich  gilt  trellis- 
work.  The  piece  bears  the  date-letter  '£'  for  1757,  and  the  un- 
identified artist's  sign  of  a  script  'G'. 

An  anonymous  Memoria  per  servire  alia  vera  storia  di  Madama 
Marchesa  di  Pompadour,  published  at  Venice  in  1766,  quotes  as  an 
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6.  Large  vase  and  cover  with  bleu  lapis  ground  with  gold  diaper. 
Sevres,  c.  1770,  unmarked.  7.  Another  vase,  one  of  a  pair,  un- 
marked, with  bleu  du  roi  ground  and  scenes  painted  in  the  manner 
of  Morin. 

example  of  that  lady's  good  taste  a  porcelain  table-service  made 
to  her  order -'to  be  precise,  it  was  of  rose-colour  mixed  with 
gold'  (color  di  rosa  meschiato  con  oro).  There  exist  a  fair  number  of 
pieces  in  which  the  rose  Pompadour  ground  is  freakishly  painted 
with  deep  blue  'marbling'  and  dots  of  gold;  but  a  vase  holland- 
aise,  or  flower-holder  in  two  pieces,  at  Firle  is  all  but  unique  (No. 
3).  (The  pair  to  it,  sold  as  Lot  46  from  the  Earl  of  Lincolnshire's 
Collection  at  Christie's  on  5th  December,  1928,  is  now  in  Mr. 
Forsyth  Wickes's  possession  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.)2  The  rose 
ground  is  covered  with  a  most  striking  and  elaborate  rococo 
diaper  pattern  in  deep  blue,  and  circles  of  tiny  gold  dots.  It  may 
be  noted  that  in  comparison  with  the  diaper-work,  the  painting 
in  the  panels  is  somewhat  perfunctory.  There  are  three  land- 
scapes on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  base,  and  two  more  flanking 
the  group  of  peasants  in  the  manner  of  Teniers  on  the  upper  part. 
This  piece  is  unmarked,  but  should  date  from  about  1757-60. 

A  pair  of  circular  flower-vases  and  containers  mounted  in 
ormolu  (No.  4)  are  of  exceptional  interest.  One  bears  the  date- 
mark  'iC'  for  1763,  and  the  script  'K'  used  as  a  signature  by  the 
painter  Dodin.  In  an  earlier  version  of  the  shape,  represented  by 
a  pair  in  the  Wallace  Collection,3  there  are  paired  dolphin 
2E.Tilmans,  Porcelaincs  de  France,  Paris,  1953,  p.  179;  see  also  The  Connoisseur, 
Vol.  CXXXIII,  No.  538,  June,  1954:  'Continental  Porcelains  in  the  Forsyth 
Wickes  Collection'. 
3  Porcelaines  de  Sevres,  PL  21. 
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8.  Cooler  and  stand,  bleu  celeste  ground  with  oeil-de-perdrix  diaper 
in  blue  and  white.  Sevres,  c.  1790.  9.  Part  of  the  same  service  as  No. 
£.  10.  Tea-service,  claret  and  gold  borders,  polychrome  flowers. 
English  (Chelsea-Derby),  1770-84.  II.  Pair  of  urns,  salmon-pink 
ground.  English  (Chelsea-Derby),  1770-84.  12.  Teapot  and  sugar- 
box,  painted  with  figures  in  landscape.  German  (Meissen),  c.  1745. 
13.  Pair  of  hounds.  Chinese  (reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  1736-96). 
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handles  on  the  containers.  The  ground  here  is  bleu  lapis,  broken 
by  circles  of  gold  dots,  and  in  the  panels  on  one  side  are  groups  of 
Chinese  figures.  These  arc  absolutely  different  from  the  chinois- 
eries  of  European  invention,  found  on  services  ordered  by  Ma- 
dame Du  Barry  and  the  Court  between  1773  and  1791.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  closely  copied  from  painting  on  the  Chinese 
'eggshell'  porcelain  plates  decorated  for  the  European  market  at 
Canton  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Follow- 
ing the  Chinese  manner,  thin  black  outlines  surround  the  draw- 
ing, and  the  colours,  though  far  richer  than  the  originals,  are  laid 
in  almost  flat  washes  without  modelling.  In  1757  the  fermier 
general,  La  Reyniere,  had  ordered  from  Sevres  pieces  stir  des 
dessins  de  porcelaine  des  hides,*  and  the  painter  then  may  have  been 
Dodin.  His  mark,  and  the  date-letter  for  1761,  are  found  on 
two  remarkable  rose  Pompadour  jardinieres  with  similar  Chinese 
panels,  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1948  by  Sir  Bernard 
Eckstein.  The  panels  on  the  reverse  of  all  these  pieces  are  painted 
with  Chinese  fleurs  des  bides  which  have  been  stylized  almost 
beyond  recognition. 

A  refreshing  change  from  the  heavy  sumptuousness  of  the 
coloured  grounds  is  provided  by  the  gay  polychrome  decoration 
on  a  charming  solitaire  tea-service  of  1761,  signed  with  the 
musical  crotchet  of  the  painter  Thevenet  pere  (No.  5).  Here  the 
light  festoon  border  already  hints  at  the  approach  of  the  Louis 
XVI  fashion.  In  a  large  vase  with  bleu  lapis  ground,  broken  by 
4  Porcelaines  de  Sevres,  pp.  38,  39. 
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dotted  circles  and  vermiculations  in  gold  (No.  6),  the  mellow 
curves  of  the  rococo  style  have  finally  disappeared;  the  angular 
handles  and  the  architectural  features  in  high  relief  round  the 
lower  part  are  in  a  pseudo-classical  idiom.  This  piece  is  un- 
marked, but  a  pair  of  similar  form  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Col- 
lection bore  the  date-letter  for  1769.  Of  about  this  date  or  later  is 
another  unmarked  vase,  one  of  a  pair  (No.  7),  whose  form  also 
has  angular  and  not  altogether  pleasing  features.  The  ground 
colour  is  the  bleu  du  roi  enamel,  more  even  and  warmer  in  tone 
than  the  underglaze  bleu  lapis.  The  camp  scenes  with  soldiers  are 
in  the  manner  of  the  painter  Morin,  who  seems  often  to  have  left 
his  work  unsigned. 

Among  the  most  attractive  Sevres  items  at  Firle  is  a  large  ser- 
vice of  plates,  circular  and  oval  coolers,  covered  compotiers,  and 
oval  stands  (Nos.  8  &  9).  The  ground-colour  is  the  turquoise 
bleu  celeste,  lightened  by  a  diaper  of  circles  left  in  the  white  of  the 
porcelain  and  surrounded  by  royal  blue  dots -a  variety  of  the  so- 
called  oeil-de-perdrix  pattern.  Festoons  of  leaves  with  red  berries 
link  the  panels  painted  with  cupids  and  trophies  symbolizing 
Love  and  Music.  The  small,  neat  mark  of  crossed  L's  is  un- 
accompanied by  a  date-letter,  but  pieces  elsewhere  painted  in  a 
similar  style  suggest  that  the  service  was  made  about  1770. 

The  collection  includes  other  porcelain  besides  Sevres.  A  tea- 
service  bearing  the  gold  anchor  mark  is  Chelsea-Derby,  dating 
from  about  1770  or  a  little  later  (No.  10).  The  lower  part  of  the 
vessels  is  moulded  with  petal  patterns  in  relief,  and  the  painted 


decoration  is  unusual;  from  the  borders  hang  semicircular 
'drapes'  in  claret-colour  fringed  with  gold,  and  between  them 
alternately  gold  tassels  and  trailing  branches  of  coloured  flowers. 
Also  Chelsea-Derby,  but  more  neo-classical  in  taste,  is  a  very 
pleasing  pair  of  urns  with  a  light  salmon-coloured  ground  and 
relief-ornament  picked  out  in  turquoise  and  gold  (No.  ir). 

There  are  portions  of  several  Meissen  services  of  fine  quality - 
again  brought  from  Panshanger- which  point  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  suave  voluptuousness  of  the  Sevres  manner  and  the 
crisp  vitality  of  the  German.  A  teapot  and  sugar-box  here  illus- 
trated (No.  12)  are  painted  with  the  miniature  landscapes  and 
figures  so  typical  of  the  Saxon  factory's  work  in  the  years  after 
1740;  the  busy  black  and  gold  arabesque  frames  and  borders 
glitter  with  a  brilliance  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  porcelain 
itself. 

No  country  house  collection  would  be  complete  without  its 
quota  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain;  and  Firle  has  plenty: 
famille  verte  and  blue-and-white  of  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi  (1662- 
1722),  famille  rose  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  Japanese  Tmari' 
ware,  including  a  pair  of  vases  modelled  in  the  form  offish  and 
little  boys.  A  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  birds  richly  enamelled  in 
famille  rose  colours  belongs  to  a  class  eagerly  sought  by  collectors. 
Even  rarer,  and  more  piquant  in  modelling,  is  a  pair  of  seated 
Ch'ien  Lung  hounds,  about  fifteen  inches  high  (No.  13).  The 
dappling  in  black,  red  and  gold  contributes  not  a  little  to  their 
animated  appearance. 
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A  Late  Hobbema 


BY  L. G.G.RAMSEY 


THE  career  and  the  reputation  of  Meindert 
Hobbema  provide  one  of  the  more  fas- 
cinating chapters  in  the  history  of  art.  The  heir 
and  successor  of  Ruisdael,  whose  instruction  he 
enjoyed  for  a  while  in  Amsterdam,  he  lived  in 
an  age  when  men  were  once  more  absorbed  in 
the  analysis  of  nature,  and  science  was  extend- 
ing and  clarifying  the  intensity  and  the  accur- 
acy of  human  vision.  It  was  an  age  in  which  the 
idealized,  manneristic  landscape  had  become  an 
outworn  cliche,  and  poetic  realism  had  sup- 
planted poetic  idealism  as  the  mainspring  of 
art  (cf.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  Landscape  into  Art, 
1949,  page  29  ct  seq.). 

It  was  partly  because  of  these  factors  that 
Hobbema  became  so  popular  in  Britain.  His 
works,  for  instance,  are  to  be  found  in  those 
collections  so  typical  of  eighteenth-century 
taste,  amassed  at  Petworth,  Dulwich,  Longford 
Castle,  Radnor  and  Wilton.  His  influence  on 
the  English  landscape  painters  has  been  decisive, 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
case  of  Gainsborough  and  Crome.  In  providing 
a  formula  for  figures  in  a  landscape,  in  evolving 
a  scheme  for  the  pictorial  synthesis  of  tree 


masses,  broken  up  and  emphasized  by  the  di- 
rection of  branches  and  trunk,  Hobbema  sug- 
gested the  devices  which  were  to  be  the  secret 
of  Gainsborough's  popularity  as  a  landscape 
painter.  A  comparison,  for  instance,  of  the 
Hobbema  landscape  reproduced  here  with 
Gainsborough's  The  Grand  Landscape  (Vis- 
count Camrose)  suggests  the  many  affinities 
between  the  two  artists-the  hilly  background 
appearing  at  the  horizontal  Golden  Mean,  the 
pathway  giving  depth  and  recession,  the 
counterpoint  of  the  two  balanced  groups  of 
trees.  Profitable  comparison,  also,  could  be 
made  with  Crome's  Woodland  Scene  (repr. 
Collins  Baker,  British  Painting,  page  143),  and 
with  the  works  of  many  other  English  artists 
practising  in  the  same  tradition. 

Hobbema  was  born  in  1638  and  died  in  1709 
at  Amsterdam.  Compared  with  that  of  most 
Dutch  landscape  painters  his  output  was  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  value  of  his  works  is 
correspondingly  high  (cf.  Sir  Charles  Holmes, 
The  National  Gallery,  Vol.  2,  1935,  page  188: 
'Hobbema's  works  arc  among  the  more  ex- 
pensive products  of  the  school').  This  is  largely 


Meindert  Hobbema.  'The  Avenue,  Middelharnis', 
Gallery. 


igned  and  dated  1689.  No.  830,  National 


attributable  to  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  local  excise  office, 
and,  secure  in  the  acquisition  of  a  regular  in- 
come, ceased  to  become  a  professional  painter. 

It  would,  however,  be  entirely  wrong  to 
assume  that  he  ceased  to  paint  altogether;  and 
recent  events  have  conspired  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  problem  of  his  later  works.  In 
1954  Professor  Larsen  published  (Apollo,  Vol. 
LX,  No.  353)  a  painting  recently  discovered  in 
an  American  collection  which  is  dated  by  Dr. 
J.  van  Gclder  1690- 1700.  The  work,  repro- 
duced here  for  the  first  time,  in  a  collection  in 
London,  is  clearly  of  the  same  vintage,  and 
opens  up,  therefore,  new  vistas  of  appreciation 
and  exploration  into  the  career  of  Hobbema. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  art 
critics  felt  sure  that  Hobbema  had  ceased  to 
paint  after  he  had  become  'wijnnroeijer'  at  the 
Amsterdam  excise.  This  wrong  conception 
went  so  far  as  even  to  deny  him  his  most  orig- 
inal masterpiece,  The  Avenue,  Middelharnis 
(National  Gallery,  No.  830),  here  reproduced, 
merely  because  it  is  dated  1689;  which  means 
that  it  was  painted  at  a  time  when  Hobbema 
had  already  served  for  more  than  twenty  years 
at  the  Customs.  And  this  late  date  confused 
Riegel  (Abhandlungen  und  Forschungen  zur 
niederlandischer  Kunstgeschichte,  Berlin,  1882, 
page  78)  so  much  that  he  thought  the  picture 
could  not  be  by  Hobbema -an  opinion  that 
was  ignored  in  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue 
and  by  all  subsequent  authorities.  This  picture, 
indeed,  may  be  taken  as  the  locus  classicns  of  late 
Hobbema  paintings.  Bode,  in  his  famous  essay 
on  Hobbema,  has  praised  its  technical  subtle- 
ties; Friedlander  (Landscape,  Portrait,  Still  Life, 
Oxford,  1949,  pages  107-8)  regards  it  as  an 
example  of  'great  talent  becoming  genius'.  Sir 
Charles  Holmes  (op.  cit.,  page  189)  says  that 
'his  career  ends,  as  exemplified  in  this  picture, 
on  a  note  of  grandeur  which  is  rare  in  any 
school  or  at  any  period'. 

The  painting  in  the  London  collection,  illus- 
trated here,  is  apparently  even  later  than  the 
Middelharnis  picture.  It  is  a  peaceful  and  serene 
landscape,  as  true  to  nature  as  Constable  at  his 
best,  full  of  a  clear,  cool,  silvery  afternoon  light. 
It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  few  other  iden- 
tified late  pictures  by  Hobbema,  as  it  is  free 
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Meindert  Hobbema.  Panel,  22J  ■  29§  in.  This  painting,  in  a  London  collection,  is  somewhat  later  than  the  Middelharnis  work. 


roni  dirt  and  in  very  good  state.  It  belongs  to 
he  scarce  masterpieces  of  Hobbema,  'master- 
»ieces  of  perfect  beauty',  to  use  Bode's  words, 
as  fine  as  the  finest  Ruisdaels'. 

The  iconography  of  Hobbema's  paintings  is 
airly  limited.  True  to  the  new  spirit  of  his  age, 
te  confined  himself  largely  to  the  objet  vu,  and 
hat  for  him  was  the  landscape  of  the  small 
dllagcs  and  countryside  around  Amsterdam, 
n  this  respect  the  painting  in  question  does  not 
lifter  extensively  from  his  earlier  works.  The 
;roup  of  cottages,  with  the  clothes  drying  on 
he  line,  the  juxtaposition  of  figures,  trees  and 
tream,  are  to  be  found,  to  quote  only  two  ex- 
implcs,  in  the  Rijksmuseum's  Watermill  (Rijks- 
nuseum  Catalogue,  No.  1,188)  and  the  Boy- 
nans  Museum's  Landscape  (Boymans  Cata- 
ogue,  No.  201).  Topographically  the  scene 
night  well  be  the  continuation  of  the  road,  as 
t  turns  round  to  the  right  in  the  background 
>f  the  Washington  National  Gallery  of  Arts'  A 
fiew  on  a  High  Road. 


The  significance  of  Hobbema's  later  works 
lies,  however,  in  the  greater  freedom  and  viv- 
acity of  style  which  he  acquired,  possibly  as  the 
result  of  his  freedom  from  dependence  on  his 
art,  possibly  because  as  they  grow  older  all 
great  artists  seem  to  reach  a  state  of  technical 
emancipation.  If  we  compare  the  foliage  in 
this  newly  discovered  work  with  the  foliage  in 
the  National  Gallery's  The  Ruins  of  Brederode 
Castle  (No.  831),  we  find  a  less  free  approach,  a 
resolution  to  view  the  tree  in  terms  of  mass  and 
volume  rather  than  as  isolated  segments  of 
vision.  The  sweep  of  the  hill  in  the  distance, 
too,  has  almost  a  suggestion  of  impressionistic 
technique  about  it. 

Of  especial  interest  in  viewing  this  work  as 
an  indication  of  the  new  stature  which  the  artist 
reached  towards  the  end  of  his  life  is  the  treat- 
ment of  sky  and  clouds.  The  sharp,  theatrical 
contrasts  of  his  earlier  works  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  more  subtle  series  of  contrasts  in 
which  light  and  shade  as  well  as  colour  are 


pressed  into  service  to  create  a  feeling  of  depth 
and  spaciousness  as  well  as  to  suggest  the  kind 
of  emotion  created  by  a  scene  so  far  removed 
from  the  pompous  mannerisms  of  the 
Italianates. 

We  are  being  presented,  then,  with  a  Hob- 
bema who,  instead  of  suddenly  ceasing  work  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  continued  (as  indeed  one 
might  only  reasonably  expect)  to  produce 
paintings  and  who,  in  his  later  works,  managed 
to  achieve  new  dimensions  of  understanding 
and  painterly  skill.  The  clear  colours,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  application  of  the  paint,  the  new 
understanding  of  depth  and  recession,  the 
tendency  towards  a  greater  lyricism  and 
romanticism,  are  all  characteristics  of  this 
later  phase.  They  are  characteristics  which 
require  close  study.  And  in  such  study  this 
newly  recognized  work  must  take  its  place 
with  the  painting  at  Washington  and  that  in 
the  National  Gallery  as  being  of  primary 
importance. 


England's  Historic  Churches 


THE  greatest  repository  of  English  art  treasures  is  spread  over 
about  ten  thousand  parish  churches.  Of  the  fifteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  parochial  churches  in  England  (excluding 
chapels),  over  eight  thousand  are  more  than  four  hundred  years 
old:  and  a  further  two  thousand  represent,  or  contain,  splendid 
examples  of  the  arts  of  the  last  four  centuries.  It  is  arguable  that 
in  English  parish  churches  can  be  traced  a  more  continuous,  less 
broken  line  of  development  in  the  national  arts -particularly 
those  closely  connected  with  the  changing  life  of  English  people  - 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this:  England's  insular  position,  the  peculiarities  of  English 
feudalism,  the  singular  relationship  between  parish  church  and 
the  local  community  in  England,  the  particular  organization  of 
the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  which  has  survived  through  nearly  thirteen 
centuries  in  its  essentials,  and  the  special  kind  of  collaboration 
between  clergy  and  laity  in  England  for  the  building,  decoration 
and  maintenance  of  parish  churches.  Spain  can  show  unique 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  arts -in  her  remaining  Visigothic 
churches,  in  the  Catalan  Romanesque,  in  the  Baroque  and  Chir- 
rugueresque.  France  can  show  them,  too -from  the  fourth-to- 
seventh-century  Baptistery  of  St.  Jean  at  Poitiers  to  the  High 
Gothic.  Italy  shows  them  from  the  twilight  of  the  ancient  world 
to  the  renaissance  of  its  art  forms,  and  to  its  own  brand  of 
Baroque.  Germany,  Scandinavia,  the  Balkans  can  show  remark- 
able examples  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  Baroque  of  the  north. 
But  the  lines  of  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  arts  in  these 
other  lands  are  more  broken.  They  do  not  move  so  closely,  or  so 
identifiably,  with  the  lines  of  development  of  the  non-ecclesias- 
tical arts.  Or  they  stop  short  at  a  certain  stage -like  the  High 
Gothic  in  France,  or  the  Baroque  in  its  various  forms,  or  the  arts 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  churches.  In  English  parish  churches  the 
line  of  development  of  both  ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical 
arts  can  be  traced -often  in  one  church -through  a  millennium 
and  more  of  vicissitudes :  and  the  line  moves  in  a  more  intimate 
relationship  with  the  life  of  the  English  people. 

Thanks  to  the  seminal  work  of  Baldwin  Brown,  Clapham  and 
Kendrick,  we  have  become  aware  this  century  of  the  rich  heri- 
tage of  Saxon  art  which  England  possesses.  Most  of  it  is  in  the 
two  hundred  churches,  partly  of  pre-Conquest  date,  still  stand- 
ing: such  impressive  national  treasuries  as  Escomb  in  Durham, 
Bradford-on-Avon  and  Britford  in  Wiltshire,  Brixworth  in 
Northants,  Stow  in  Lincolnshire,  Sompting  in  Sussex,  Langford 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  towers  of  Earls  Barton,  Barton-on-Humber, 
and  Barnack.  English  Norman  work,  if  one  may  call  it  that,  is 
found  in  a  variety  unparalleled  on  the  Continent.  Compare  and 
contrast  Barfreystone  in  Kent,  for  example,  with  Iffley  in  Ox- 
fordshire, or  Kilpeckin  Herefordshire  with  Melbourne  in  Derby- 
shire. Look  at  the  font  in  Avebury,  or  at  the  stonecarving  in  St. 
Peter's,  Northampton,  and  one  explanation  jumps  to  mind:  the 
Continental  Norman  'clerk  of  works'  was  working  with  Saxon 
workmen,  in  an  intensely  local-patriotic  little  community  jeal- 
ous of  its  Saxon  differences  from  other  such  communities -differ- 
ences, indeed,  which  still  distinguish  one  dialect  and  another 
within  forty  miles  in  England  today. 


BY  GRAHAM  BUTTON 

What  do  the  old-and  in  any  case  too  rigid-terms  Early  Eng- 
lish, Decorated  and  Perpendicular  really  signify?  Surely  that  the 
fusing  of  a  nation  out  of  disparate  stocks,  in  close  contact  with 
France,  was  being  reflected  in  an  unbroken,  continuous  line  of 
artistic  development:  a  line  which  runs  through  English  litera- 
ture between,  say,  the  years  1175  and  1375,  as  it  does  through  all 
the  arts  represented  in  its  churches.  It  is  not,  I  think,  unscientific- 
ally fanciful  to  see  Chaucer  as '  Perpendicular' !  You  find  a  lovely 
lie  dc  France  Gothic  in  West  Walton,  Norfolk,  because  of  its 
founders'  clerical  connexions.  But  you  find  something  much 
more  truly  'Early  English'  in  Uffmgton,  Berkshire,  or  Stanton 
Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  because  in  these  smaller  churches  a 
bigger  or  stauncher  local  community,  very  English  and  not  at  all 
'early',  played  a  greater  part  in  the  building  or  decoration. 

When  we  follow  the  local  fortunes  of  trade  or  commerce, 
especially  that  in  wool,  the  parallelism  between  the  lines  of  social 
and  artistic  development  becomes  striking:  in  the  glorious  Fen- 
land  or  Cotswold  churches,  in  that  other  fen  along  the  Kentish 
and  Sussex  coast,  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  (naturally)  before  the  wool 
and  other  trades  shifted  into  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
So  your  early  'Early  English'  is  found  from  the  centre  to  the 
east  of  the  country:  the  later  forms  of  it  to  the  west.  Similarly 
with  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  That  is  what  often  confuses 
the  amateur.  He  will  find  the  same  styles,  with  local  variants, 
separated  in  time  by  as  much  as  a  century,  and  in  place  by  the 
width  of  English  shores:  compare  the  Norfolk  'wool  churches' 
with  those  of  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  is  harder  in 
England  to  point  out  pure  examples  of  any  style.  The  variation 
around  the  average  seems  far  wider  than  on  the  Continent;  and 
that  width  of  variation  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to  local 
peculiarities,  having  little  (if  anything)  to  do  with  'the  Church' 
as  such.  The  churches,  like  the  art  forms  which  they  portray,  re- 
flect faithfully  the  variations  of 'the  little  platoon'  in  which  they 
arose  and  were  altered.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
observers,  English  and  Continental,  find  them  so  'intimate',  so 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  so  unlike  cathedrals.  It 
was  rightly  said  that  on  the  Continent  the  parish  church  is  the 
cathedral's  daughter,  whereas  in  England  it  has  led  a  life  entirely 
of  its  own,  and  in  the  little  local  community. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  ignore  the  great  and  constant  debt 
which  English  parish  churches,  and  their  contents,  owe  to  the 
Continent.  Not  only  in  the  Norman  and  Early  English  periods, 
but  particularly  after  the  Perpendicular  period,  we  borrowed  and 
adapted  much.  English  Renaissance  is  unthinkable  apart  from 
Italy.  One  particular  treasure  is  the  little  church  at  Great  Witley, 
Worcestershire,  beside  the  ruins  of  Witley  Court.  Mr.  Francis 
Watson  has  recently  traced  the  story  of  the  Venetian  settecento 
decoration  of  this  church,  unique  in  England,  from  Antonio 
Bellucci's  remarkable  canvases  originally  in  the  private  chapel  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos's  palace  at  Canons,  Edgware,  and  re- 
moved on  its  destruction  by  the  second  Duke  in  1 747.  What  the 
second  Lord  Foley  contrived  for  Great  Witley,  showing  evidence 
of  debt  to  the  Continent,  others  with  great  English  names  were 
also  contriving  elsewhere:  the  well-nigh  Egyptian  interior  (and 


The  North  door,  St.  Botolph,  Hadstock,  Essex.  This  cruciform  church  is  possibly  Canute's  minster,  consecrated  in  his  presence  in  1020. 
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Etruscan  exterior)  of  Mereworth,  Kent;  the  Gothic  Revival 
beauty  of  Croome  d'Abitot,  Worcestershire,  with  its  funereal 
pomp  and  sculptural  circumstance  for  the  Earls  of  Coventry: 
and  the  pretty  Rococo  Gothic  Revival  interior  at  Shobdon, 
Herefordshire,  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  second  Viscount 
Bateman  in  1753. 

One  of  the  intriguing  exercises  in  the  study  of  English  ecclesi- 
astical arts  is  to  take  a  Continental  influence -in  any  period  from 
the  Saxon  onwards-and  follow  the  twists  which  our  forefathers 
gave  to  it.  Perhaps  Perpendicular  and  village  Georgian,  and,  of 
course,  most  of  the  Victorian,  are  the  styles  in  which  we  are  at 
our  most  English ;  for  much  of  the  Gothic  Revival  was  Gothic- 
at-a-remove,  and  only  the  whimsies  of  rich  patrons  took  it  along 
new  lines  in  the  parish  churches.  Nevertheless,  today  we  are  also 
becoming  aware  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  great  Victor- 
ian church  architects  and  artists.  What  some  Victorians  'restored' 
out  of  existence,  many  more  conserved  or  created  anew :  and  the 
names  of  Pugin,  Rickman,  Butterfield,  Street,  Barry,  and  others 
are  beginning  to  earn  their  due  from  the  present  generation. 
Down  to  the  work  of  Sir  Ninian  Comper  the  line  of  thirteen 
centuries  runs  unbroken,  for  all  its  rich  variation. 

What  will  become  of  it?  Where  is  it  to  go  next?  The  greatest 
threat  to  its  continuity  today  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known.  It  is 
the  nation's  neglect  of  its  richest  artistic  heritage :  its  churches. 


St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Lawrence,  Thaxted,  Essex, 
showing  the  Decorated  nave  and  arcades,  and  Perpendicular  North 
aisle,  from  chancel,  showing  the  low-pitched  trussed  roof  of  c. 
1510,  soffits  of  Tudor  clerestory  arches,  North  nave  arcade  and  late 
Perpendicular  window  of  North  aisle. 


Many  of  the  ten  thousand  historic  parish  churches  of  irreplace- 
able value  are  threatened  with  extinction.  Inflation,  and  the  con- 
sequent astronomical  magnitude  of  costs  of  maintenance,  have 
turned  the  war-time  problem  into  a  post-war  crisis.  Hence  the 
formation  by  the  Archbishops  of  the  Historic  Churches  Preser- 
vation  Trust,  relying  mainly  on  donations  from  individuals  to| 
raise  the  necessary  -£4,000,000  in  ten  years.  Of  set  purpose  no 
help  has  been  asked  of  the  State ;  nor,  I  think,  should  it  be  asked  J 
unless  and  until  the  appeal  to  the  individual  citizen  has  mani-] 
festly  failed.  It  has  not  failed  at  the  beginning.  Enough  has  been  |f 
raised  already  to  make  grants  to  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
historic  churches  in  the  direst  need  of  repair.  But  only  the  fringe  | 
of  the  problem  has  been  touched,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  His-  j 
toric  Churches  Preservation  Trust  at  Fulham  Palace,  London, 
S.W.6,  receives  more  urgent  appeals  for  help  each  day  than  he  |j 
receives  funds  to  cope  with  them.  I  cannot  think  of  any  item  in 
England's  national  heritage  of  art,  beauty  and  (in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term)  culture  in  more  urgent  need  of  preservation,  or  more 
deserving  of  support  and  sacrifice.  Without  these  familiar  build- 
ings, their  contents,  and  what  they  stand  for,  England  could  not 
be  what  it  has  been,  is,  and  can  still  be.  The  word  'English' 
would  not  have  much  meaning.  The  line  would  be  broken. 


The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  taken  from  'English  Parish  Churches', 
by  Hutton  and  Smith  (Thames  &  Hudson,  London). 


St.  Andrew,  Bramfield,  Suffolk.  The  Perpendicular  rood-screen 
from  the  South  West,  showing  a  Coke  monument  in  the  chancel 
beyond.  (Right)  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 
Here  is  seen  the  South  aisle  of  the  nave,  Norman  lead  font  and  early 
Decorated  piers,  c.  1 280-1 300. 
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A  GENEROUS  GIFT  TO  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

American  Glass 


THE  glass  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is" 
beyond  question  one  of  the  great  representative  collections 
of  the  world.  Outstandingly  rich  in  Venetian  glass  of  the  classic 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  in  German  wheel- 
engraved  and  Dutch  diamond-point-engraved  glass  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  and  in  English  glass  of  all 
kinds,  it  has  nevertheless  hitherto  been  very  poor  in  glass  of 
American  origin.  The  reasons  for  this  poverty  are  twofold.  Un- 
til relatively  recently,  American  glass  has  been  little  known  in 
England  and  less  regarded:  by  the  time  it  had  become  in  America 
the  object  of  an  avid  collecting  passion,  and  some  hint  of  its  fame 
had  reached  England,  prices  had  risen  to  heights  hardly  to  be 
contemplated  in  the  latter  country  for  objects  which  can  all  too 
easily  be  pushed  on  one  side  as  'peasant  art'. 

The  situation  after  the  war,  therefore,  was  that  in  the  Mu- 
seum's official  guide  to  the  glass  collection,1  although  there  was 
half  a  chapter  devoted  to  American  glass,  the  only  Museum 
pieces  to  which  reference  could  be  made  were  an  engraved 
tumbler  doubtfully  attributed  to  Stiegel,  and  a  selection  of 
coloured  jugs  and  jars  in  the  Buckley  Collection  which  had  been 
bought  at  Guadalupe,  near  Mexico  City,  and  which  had  prob- 
ably been  made  in  the  same  locality.  This  situation  has  now  been 
radically  altered  by  a  most  generous  gift  from  the  Corning  Mu- 
seum of  Glass,  which,  under  the  aegis  of  the  great  glass-making 
concern  of  the  same  name,  forms  part  of  the  Corning  Glass 
Centre,  New  York. 

This  gift -in  one  sense  an  act  of  filial  piety  to  an  historic  in- 
dustry, and  in  another  a  gesture  of  fraternal  greeting  between 
like  institutions -is  the  more  generous  in  that  the  glasses  given 
might  well  have  appeared  to  the  donors  to  be  more  highly 
prized  where  they  were  than  where  they  were  going.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  they  (or  as  many  of  them  as  space  permits)  are  installed 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  they  may  be  seen  in  a  proper 
perspective,  and  this  is  certainly  not  disadvantageous  to  them. 

The  first  thing  which  many  people  associate  with  a  museum 
specimen  is  age,  and  here  it  is  as  well  to  confess  at  once  that  there 
is,  in  this  collection  of  American  glass,  only  one  piece  which  was 
made  before  1800,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  significant. 
This  admission  of  relative  youth,  however,  is  by  no  means  an 
apology,  and  the  reason  for  this  perhaps  seeming  paradox  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  American  glass-making. 

The  story  of  the  first  American  glass-house  at  Jamestown, 
founded  in  1608  (the  first  English  glass-making  enterprise  outside 
England,  incidentally,  and  the  first  manufacture  in  America),  has 
recently  been  fully  told.2  What  was  made  there  is  uncertain,  but 

1  Glass:  a  Handbook  .  .  .  and  a  Guide  to  the  Museum  Collection,  by  W.B.  Honey, 
London  (1946,  now  out  of  print),  Chap.  XII. 

2  J.C.Harrington,  Glassmaking  at  Jamestown:  America's  First  Industry,  Richmond, 
Virginia  (1952). 


BY  R.  J.  CHARLESTON 

an  infant  colony  needs  solid  comforts,  not  luxuries,  and  windewy 
and  bottles  were  the  needs  which  glass  could  best  supply.  TI| 
only  articles  of  a  gayer  character  which  were  likely  to  have  bed 
made  were  beads,  and  those  mainly  for  the  sober  purposes  q 
trade.  Window-glass  and  bottles  were  the  staples  of  the  otha 
glass-houses  which  succeeded  to  Jamestown  in  the  course  of  th 
Seventeenth  Century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Eighteenth.  I 
in  his  spare  time,  a  workman  made  a  Trigger'  of  a  less  severell 
practical  character,  it  has  not  survived,  or  has  not  been  identifies 
with  certainty. 

Although  the  initial  impetus  in  American  glass-making  card 
from  England,  many  of  the  early  glass-men  were  of  Continent^ 
origin:  and  by  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  German  inl 
fluence  was  paramount.  The  two  glass-houses  which  producei 
table-wares  of  any  pretensions  were  those  of  John  Frederic] 
Amclung  (a  native  of  Bremen)  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  a 
Henry  William  Stiegel  (who  was  born  in  Cologne)  at  Manheiml 
Pennsylvania.  At  Amelung's  works  were  made  heavy  glasses  o 
idiosyncratic  forms  (perhaps  Hessian  in  inspiration),  sometime] 
decorated  on  the  wheel  with  engraving  of  a  quality  which  wai 
not  surpassed  in  America  until  modern  times.  At  Stiegel's  fac 
tories  the  output  was  as  diverse  as  the  ambitions  of  their  remark] 
able  owner.  The  chief  products,  however,  were  thin-blowi) 
clear-glass  pieces  (notably  tumblers,  mugs,  and  squared  case] 
bottles  and  tea-caddies)  with  unsophisticated  shallow  engraving! 
and  a  variety  of  tumblers,  spirit-flasks  (or  drug-bottles)  and  othej 
forms,  with  polychrome-enamel  decoration.  Although  these  arc 
perhaps  the  most-sought-after  Stiegel  types,  it  is  as  well  to  beai 
in  mind  that  they  are  of  Continental -German  or  BohemianH 
derivation,  and  that  as  such  they  represent  the  end  of  a  story 
which  has  no  American  epilogue.  Of  far  greater  augury  for  the 
future  were  the  moulded  glasses  made  by  Stiegel,  particularly 
those  in  coloured  metal. 

Glasses  blown  in  a  mould  can  be  of  two  main  types- those 
which  take  the  impress  of  the  mould  and  arc  allowed  to  set  in  thatj 
precise  form,  and  those  which  are  taken  from  the  mould  and 
then  worked  freehand,  their  shapes  modified,  and  their  designs 
spread,  softened  and  made  sympathetic  to  the  rippling  play  ov, 
light.  The  collection  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu-i 
seum  contains  only  one  example  of  a  Stiegel-type  glass,3  but) 
several  which,  coming  from  later  factories,  well  exemplify  the 
second  category  adumbrated  above.  Of  a  form  tolerably  familiar] 
to  English  readers  is  the  covered  sugar-bowl  with  slightly 
wrythen  vertical  ribbing,  probably  made  at  the  Pittsburgh] 
works  of  Bakewell,  Page  &  Bakewell,  a  concern  which  prided 
itself  on  the  quality  of  its  flint-glass  and  of  its  cut  and  engraved 

3  A  ribbed  green  scent-flask  of  the  type  illustrated  by  G.  S.  and  H.McKearin, 

American  Glass,  New  York  (1941),  PI.  240  (2-6). 
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i.  Bottle  of  brown  glass  with  spiral  ribbing.  Probably  Ohio,  Zanes- 
ville  Glass  Works,  about  1825-35.  Height  9  in.  2.  Jug  of  colourless 
glass.  Perhaps  Thomas  Cairns'  Glass  Works,  South  Boston,  about 
1815-25.  Height,  5|  in. 


ecoration  of  Anglo-Irish  type.4  Just  as  Stiegcl's  engraved  and 
namelled  glass,  however,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  the  fag-end 
f  a  tradition,  so  the  Pittsburgh  glass  tends  to  appear  as  a  mere 
imerican  coda  to  the  great  Anglo-Irish  glass  movement.  Far  freer, 
lore  exuberant  and  hopeful  are  the  developments  which  took 
lace  in  the  bottle-  and  window-houses  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
rates,  and  farther  west  in  Ohio.  These  essays  in  worked  mould- 
lown  glass  of  different  colours  make  a  direct  appeal  back  to  the 
rimitive  virtues  of  blown  glass.  Good  examples  in  the  recent 
ccession  to  the  Museum  are  a  small  brown  flask  with  a  diaper 
izenge-design 5  and  a  glorious  amber  bottle  with  swirled  rib- 
ing  (No.  1),  full  of  movement  and  appealing  triumphantly  to 
le  arbitrament  of  light,  with  its  lattice  of  strong  diagonals 
rossed  by  the  broken  counter-diagonals  of  the  glass  at  the  back 
f  the  vessel.  Both  these  pieces  were  probably  made  at  the  glass- 
ouse  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  139-40  and  PI.  52  (2). 
Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  225  and  PI.  235  12). 


Far  more  constrained  by  its  mould  is  a  bowl  of  clear  glass 
with  a  band  of  lozenges  enclosing  'sunbursts',  between  borders 
of  gadrooning  below  and  lozenge  diaper  above.6  Yet  even  here 
the  design  is  softened  where  the  bowl  has  been  worked  towards 
the  folded-over  rim,  and  it  is  to  this  degree  more  pleasing  than  a 
decanter  and  stopper,  also  of  colourless  glass,  blown  into  a  three- 
part  mould  with  a  pattern  imitating  the  cut  glass  of  the  time.7 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  Anglo-Irish  decanters  which  it 
imitates;  for  the  glass  is  watery  and  incongruously  thin.  Yet  in 
some  way,  flying  in  the  face  of  aesthetic  theory,  this  piece  has  an 
unsophisticated  charm  of  its  own.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  small  olive-green  inkwell  blown  in  a  three-part  mould  8  and  in 
a  curious  way  reminiscent  of  the  mould-blown  coloured  glasses 
made  in  Sidon  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  era. 

s  Of  the  same  pattern  as  the  pieces  illustrated  op.  cit.,  p.  256,  PI.  94  (G.  III.  23-4); 
cf.  ibid.,  p.  304. 

7  Cf.  op.  cit.,  PI.  83  (5). 

8  Cf.  op.  cit.,  PI.  107  (3). 
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The  popularity  of  the  moulding  process  in  America  was  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  press-moulding  developed  early  in  that 
country  (in  the  1820's),  and  provided  it  with  an  enormous  series 
of  pieces  which  are  in  some  ways  the  most  exclusively  American 
of  all.  Many  of  them  are  of  little  more  than  commemorative  in- 
terest, as  is  the  case  with  a  small  cup-plate  in  the  Museum,  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  Bunker's  Hill  Monument  in  1841.9 
The  best  of  them  can  claim  the  merit  of  being  good  examples  of 
the  popular  art  of  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  In  truth,  mould-pressed  glass  depends  entirely  for  its 
virtues  upon  the  calibre  of  the  mould-maker:  with  the  art  of  glass 
it  has  little  enough  to  do.  That  this  art  was  in  fact  triumphantly 
transplanted  across  the  Atlantic  is  demonstrated  by  the  free- 
blown  pieces  which  are  included  in  the  Corning  Museum's 
gift. 

All  the  virtues  of  freedom  and  grace  which  characterize  the 
best  work  at  the  chair  are  to  be  found  exemplified  in  American 
glass,  as  well  as  most  of  the  techniques  which  have  ever  been  used 
in  this  work.  Students  of  glass  will  recognize  on  the  stalwart  jug 
of  No.  2  the  circuit  of  chain-design  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  won  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  the 

9  Cf.  op.  cit.,  PI.  186  (2).  Another  piece  amongst  the  recent  accessions  is  note- 
worthy in  being  made  of  a  fiery  opalescent  material. 


3.  A  graceful  vase  of  colourless  glass  with  inlaid  white  threads. 
Perhaps  South  Jersey  of  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Height  7|  in.  4.  Jug  of  green  glass  with  'lily-pad'  decoration, 
which  is  exclusive  to  America.  Probably  South  Jersey,  early  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Height  3^  in. 

tradition  of  glass-making  in  England;  whilst  the  graceful  vase 
in  No.  3,  with  its  looped  festoons  of  opaque-white,  recalls  the 
similar  threaded  glasses  of  the  'Nailsea'  tradition.  Of  comparable 
appeal  to  those  who  appreciate  the  simple  'country'  glasses  of  the 
late  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  in  England,  is  a 
fine  blue  South  Jersey  jug  with  a  milled  foot;10  whilst  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  with  no  more  elaboration  of  its  surface  than  a 
folded  rim,  is  a  bowl  which  must  have  been  made  at  a  bottle-  or 
window-glass  house,  probably  in  Ohio.  None  of  these  'offhand' 
techniques  is  peculiar  to  America,  but  on  the  jug  illustrated  in 
No.  4  is  to  be  seen  a  device  of  glass-decoration  which  is  exclusive 
to  that  country.  A  thick  layer  of  glass,  formed  by  a  second  dip- 
ping, is  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  blunt  projections  to  form  a  calyx 
which  envelops  and  supports  the  body  of  the  jug.  All  these 
simple  pieces  derive  their  charms  from  the  basic  techniques  of 
glass-working,  and  are  as  worthy  of  serious  attention  as  the  glass 
of  the  Romans. 
10  Cf.  op.  ext.,  PI.  13  (9). 
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The  Milne-Davidson 
Collection 


""T'HE  name  of  the  late  Major  J.Milne-Davidson  was  well 
X  known  to  collectors  of  Scottish  weapons,  silverware  and 
Historical  relics.  Few  big  exhibitions  covering  these  fields -the 
Burlington  House  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Art  in  1939,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Jacobite  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  in  1946-did  not 
draw  heavily  upon  his  choicer  pieces,  and  upon  his  generous 
help.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  many  of  his  best-known  posses- 
sions should  now  rest  under  the  roofs  of  the  Scottish  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  and  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
jwere  interested  in  the  weapons,  the  second  concerned  itself  en- 
Btirely  with  silver. 

\  Major  Milne-Davidson's  primary  interest  was  in  Highland 
!|  weapons,  and  he  had  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  col- 
i  lections  of  basket-hilted  swords  in  private  hands.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular taste  for  Jacobite  weapons  and  relics  of  Culloden.  He 
possessed  three  of  the  very  rare  Prosperity  to  Scotland  and  No 
Union  swords,  the  most  interesting  of  them  (No.  1)  being 
unique.  It  has  a  half-basket  hilt  of  silver  by  Harry  Beathune,  who 
worked  in  Edinburgh  in  the  early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. This  consists  of  a  bold  arrangement  of  bars  designed  as 
simple  scrolls,  and  beneath  is  a  double  shell-guard.  The  pommel 
is  a  massive  knob  of  silver  with  a  finial,  and  the  basket  is  attached 
to  it  by  means  of  two  iron  screws  which  are  curiously  out  of 
place  but  apparently  contemporary.  The  German  blade  is  in- 
scribed on  one  side  with  the  toast  already  quoted,  together  with 
a  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  It  is  engraved  on  the  other  with  a  crown 
and  crossed  sceptres  and  the  words:  for  god  my  country  and 
king  james  the  8.  Another  Jacobite  sword  of  great  importance 
carries  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  blade,  and  it  is  inscribed 
with  three  sentences :  vivat  j acobvs  tertivs  magnae  britanniae 

REX,  WITH  THIS  GOOD  SWORD  THY  CAVSE  I  WILL  MAINTAIN  AND 
FOR  THY  SAKE  O  JAMES  WILL  BREATHE  EACH  VEIN,  and  TAKEN  AT 

cvlloden  april  ye  1 6  1 746  by  captain  powell.  A  similar  sword 
described  as  taken  on  the  ill-fated  field  on  the  same  day  was  used 
by  a  Harvey,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  death  of 
Captain  J.E.  A.Harvey  in  1927.  Yet  another  notable  Jacobite 
sword  from  the  collection  has  found  its  way  to  the  Kelvingrove 
Museum  in  Glasgow.  It  is  associated  with  William,  Earl  of  Kil- 
marnock, executed  on  Tower  Hill  in  1 746,  and  the  hilt  is  signed 
with  the  initials  1  •  N,  representing  an  unknown  maker  who  is 
believed  to  have  worked  in  Glasgow  or  Gorbals. 

There  were  not  many  swords  with  signed  hilts,  but  among 
them  was  another  which  has  gone  to  Glasgow.  The  blade  is  in- 
scribed Herman  Reisserr,  and  is  engraved  with  the  Montrose  arms 
and  dated  1570.  The  hilt,  however,  is  by  John  Simpson,  who  be- 
came a  freeman  of  the  Glasgow  Hammermen  Incorporation  in 
1683  and  nine  years  later  rose  to  be  Guild-Brother  and  Master. 
There  are  also  two  weapons  by  Walter  Allan  of  Stirling,  an 
equally  celebrated  maker  of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. One  has  an  unusually  handsome  basket  (No.  2).  Wavy, 
faceted  bars  contain  an  over-all  design  based  on  groups  of  hearts 


BY  IAN  FINLAY 

linked  together  so  as  to  suggest  clover-leaves.  Below  are  riveted 
two  large  silver  thistles  and  one  small  one.  These  are  evidently 
not  executed  by  a  practised  silversmith,  but  they  adorn  the 
general  design.  This  hilt  is  signed  "SA  for  Walter  Allan,  who 
flourished  in  the  'thirties  and  'forties  of  the  century.  My  own 
favourite,  like  the  two  above,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities, is  a  weapon  with  an  exceptionally  broad  blade,  triple- 
channelled  and  inscribed  Andria  Ferara  with  the  orb  and  cross.  It 
has  a  fine  hilt,  with  splendidly  curved  members.  The  scabbard 
appears  to  belong  to  the  sword  and  has  silver  mounts  engraved 
with  crowns,  crosses,  sceptres,  caps  of  liberty  and  thistles.  The 
frog  is  engraved  John  Russell  Glasgon>.  The  sword  belongs  to  the 
first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
broadsword  with  a  brass  hilt.  These  arc  a  few  from  a  long  series 
of  basket-hilted  swords,  a  type  of  weapon  which  attracted  Major 
Milne-Davidson  more  than  any  other. 

The  group  of  dirks  is  much  smaller,  but  includes  interesting 
pieces.  The  rarest  among  them  is  a  biodag  with  boxwood  hilt 
carved  with  strap  work  pattern  and  mounted  with  an  oval  metal 
pommel.  It  possesses  the  original  sheath  of  leather,  stamped  and 
carrying  the  initials  I.C.  of  some  former  owner.  Tins  dirk  be- 
longs to  the  early  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  came 
from  the  collection  of  B.  Homer  Dixon  of  Toronto,  who  pro- 
cured it  in  Canada. 

The  group  of  pistols  is  likewise  not  large.  Nor  does  it  include 
anything  unique.  But  Major  Milne-Davidson  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  these  weapons  and  he  possessed  several  first-class  ex- 
amples. There  is,  for  instance,  a  fine  early  one  by  John  Campbell 
of  Doune  (No.  1,094  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  1939  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House).  It  is  inscribed  John  Campbell  Downe,  and  may 
be  dated  about  1720.  Another  (No.  1,095  hi  the  1939  Exhibition 
Catalogue)  is  by  Alexander  Campbell,  and  has  the  virtue  of  re- 
taining its  original  blued  surface  as  foil  for  the  silver  plaques  and 
inlay  work  (No.  3).  This  pistol  is  now  in  the  Glasgow  Museum. 
Two  handsome  pairs,  one  by  Alexander  Campbell  and  the  other 
by  John  Murdoch,  have  not  found  their  way  into  public  collec- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  notable  item  in  the  collection 
was  the  targe  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  (No.  4), 
acquired  by  Major  Milne-Davidson  only  shortly  before  his 
death.  Since  its  acquisition  by  the  National  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties it  has  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  preservation 
work,  and  it  is  now  in  superb  condition,  a  piece  of  great  beauty 
and  quite  unique  among  targes.  The  face  of  it  is  covered  in 
leather,  now  almost  black  in  colour,  embossed  with  interlaced 
work  in  circles,  with  lozenges  and  with  an  adaptation  of  the 
flenr-de-lis.  The  rim  and  outlines  of  the  main  features  of  the  pat- 
tern are  marked  by  silver  studs  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  focal  points  having  much  larger  studs.  A  central  boss 
of  silver,  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  enhanced  by  four 
silver  studs  and  by  a  simple  engraved  pattern  of  leaf-scrolls. 
Deerskin  covers  the  back.  Arm-loop  and  hand-grip  are  missing. 
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i.  Major  Milne-Davidson  possessed  three  of  the  very  rare  'Pros- 
perity to  Scotland  and  No  Union'  swords,  of  which  this  example, 
with  hilt  of  silver,  by  Harry  Beathune,  early  Eighteenth  Century, 
is  possibly  unique.  2.  A  sword-hilt  with  an  unusually  handsome 
basket,  of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Walter  Allan 
of  Stirling.  Scottish  National  Museum  of  Antiquities. 


3.  Silver-mounted  pistol,  by  Alexander  Campbell  of  Doune,  circa 
1730.  This  has  the  virtue  of  retaining  its  original  blued  surface  as 
foil  for  the  silver  plaques  and  inlay  work.  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum.  There  is  another  pistol  in  the  collection  there,  by  John 
Campbell  of  Doune,  which  can  be  dated  circa  1720.  It  is  inscribed 
'John  Campbell  Downe'. 


I7| 


4-  The  silver-mounted  fighting  targe  of  the  second  Duke  of  Rich-  6.  Doeskin  seventeenth-century  sporran,  which  consists  of  three 

mond  and  Gordon,  who,  as  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  rallied  four  gathered  compartments.  7.  A  large  sporran  for  its  period,  early 

thousand  men  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in  1715.  5.  Brass-mounted  targe  Eighteenth  Century,  it  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  a  cousin 

covered  with  brown  leather,  early  Eighteenth  Century.  Scottish  of  Mackenzie  of  Caberfeidh.  Two  of  the  finest  examples  displayed 

National  Museum  of  Antiquities.  at  the  National  Museum. 
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This  is  no  pageant  shield,  but  a  real  fighting  targe,  and  the  gleam 
of  silver  against  black  leather  merely  emphasizes  a  beauty  of  de- 
sign common  to  many  of  these  pieces.  It  is  work  of  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century  and  belonged  to  Alexander,  the  second 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  who,  as  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
rallied  four  thousand  men  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in  171 5  and  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  targe  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffrnuir. 

Also  in  the  collection,  although  now  unfortunately  divorced 
from  it,  was  the  sporran  of  the  same  Jacobite  leader.  Its  doeskin 
bag  is  tasselled  and  fitted  with  a  shaped  silver  clasp  stamped  with 
the  mark  of  William  Scott,  the  Elgin  silversmith  to  whom  a 
Gordon  would  naturally  have  turned  for  the  execution  of  such 
work.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  speculate  whether  the  silver  boss 
and  studs  of  the  targe  might  not  also  be  attributed  to  Scott,  for 
they  are  from  the  hand  of  a  practised  silversmith,  but  not  one  of 
such  sophisticated  taste  as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  would  have 
produced  at  the  time.  The  sporran  appeared  at  the  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  in  1952.  The  targe  is  paired  at  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Antiquities  with  another  (No.  5)  from  the  Milne- 
Davidson  Collection,  less  gaudy  but  hardly  less  impressive.  It  is 
covered  with  brown  leather  tooled  with  a  rather  crude,  inter- 
laced design  distributed  in  a  series  of  circles,  each  circle  centred 
on  a  brass  plate,  pierced  and  engraved,  and  outlined  with  brass 
studs.  The  boss  is  a  slightly  convex  brass  plate  engraved  with 
some  very  primitive  interlacing  and  is  socketed  to  take  a  spike. 
This  targe,  which  also  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  possesses  its  original  arm-loop  and  hand-grip. 

Among  other  sporrans  from  the  collection,  two  especially  fine 
ones  are  displayed  at  the  National  Museum.  One  (No.  6)  is  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  It  consists  of  a  doeskin  bag  with  three 
gathered  compartments,  each  with  a  button  fastening  and  tassel 
draw-string.  The  flap  has  a  border  of  laced  leather  thongs.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  early  sporrans  to  have  survived.  The  other 
(No.  7)  is,  for  its  period,  a  very  large  one.  Its  doeskin  bag  carries 
the  Mackenzie  crest,  a  stag's  head,  outlined  by  means  of  stitching. 
A  plain  brass  top  is  decorated  with  dot-and-circlc  ornament.  This 
sporran  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  a  cousin  of  Mackenzie  of 
Caberfeidh,  who  fought  at  Culloden. 

After  the  swords,  the  powder-horns  formed  the  most  impor- 
tant section  in  the  collection.  These  have  been  dispersed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  some  of  the  more  interesting  have  found 
their  way  to  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities.  One  of  these 
is  a  beautiful  piece  decorated  on  both  sides  with  geometric  de- 
signs comprising  concentric  circles  with  knotwork  and  a  six- 
pointed  star  neatly  set  in  a  circle  (No.  8).  Inscribed  on  the  edge 
is  the  proverb:  A  man  his  mynd  should  never  sett  upon  the  thing  he 
cane  nott  gett.  With  it  is  the  date  1690.  A  horn  with  similar  in- 
scription was  included  in  the  Noel  Paton  Collection.  Another 
beautiful  horn  (No.  9)  carries  the  somewhat  baffling  words: 

ILL  •  MOT  •  THOE  ■  SECK  ■  MYN  ■  FAT  ■  LESS  ■  AND  1  BOY  •  EANE.  The 

Aberdeenshire  dialect  is  not  rendered  any  clearer  by  a  mistake 
such  as  'fat'  for  'eat',  but  Mr.  Stewart  Maxwell,  of  the  National 
Museum,  provides  me  with  the  convincing  translation :  '  111  be  to 
you,  coveting  mine;  cat  less  and  buy  one'.  The  horn,  which  is 
decorated  with  interlaced  ornament  and  geometric  designs,  also 
bears  the  date:  1693  finis.  Exhibited  with  these  is  a  fine,  large 
hunting  horn.  Its  mouthpiece  is  crudely  carved  with  four  raised 
bands,  one  of  them  interlaced  and  one  engraved  with  the  date 
1688.  The  body  of  the  horn  has  little  caiving  except  for  a  rose 
formed  by  cutting  away  the  ground,  but  it  is  covered  with  ini- 
tials and  there  is  one  crude  inscription  which  reads:  d.  m.  makrae 
his  horn  1 70 1. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector  of  silver,  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  collection  lay  in  its  variety  of  comparatively  modest 


8.  Carved  powder-horn,  decorated  on  both 
sides  with  geometrical  designs.  A  proverb  is 
inscribed  on  the  edge.  With  it  is  the  inscribed 
date  1690. 


9.  Another  beautiful  horn,  dated  1693.  The 
words  of  the  inscription  have,  until  recently, 
been  found  somewhat  baffling.  This  and  No. 
8:  Scottish  Nat.  Mus.  of  Antiquities. 


Scottish  provincial  pieces.  Not  a  few  of  these  had  descended 
through  Major  Milne-Davidson's  family,  which  had  old  con- 
nexions with  Banffshire  and  the  north-east.  About  a  score  of 
pieces  have  been  acquired  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  mainly 
small  items  interesting  because  of  their  marks.  These  marks  in- 
clude the  punches  of  Perth,  Greenock,  Canongate,  Elgin,  Dun- 
dec,  Banff,  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  makers,  and  among  the 
lesser  items  is  a  little  trencher-salt  of  1728  by  James  Ker,  the  crea- 
tor of  many  fine  Edinburgh  teapots.  Such  charming  pieces  as  the 
nutmeg-grater  by  John  Argo  of  Banff,  which  carries  the  arms  of 
Skene,  well  illustrate  how  the  everyday  requirements  of  Scottish 
households  were  supplied  from  local  sources  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Such  things  were  made  purely 
for  use  and  not  for  show.  In  most  cases  their  makers  never 
achieved,  perhaps  never  attempted,  any  article  of  importance, 
for  which  their  patrons  would  go  to  Edinburgh  or  farther  afield. 
But  they  reflect  a  healthy  national  economy  with  winch  we  can 
only  contrast  ruefully  our  present  supposedly  enhanced  stan- 
dards of  living. 

Two  rather  more  ambitious,  though  perhaps  ingenuous,  pieces 
which  have  come  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  arc  coconut- 
cups.  There  arc,  of  course,  one  or  two  impressive  Scottish  coco- 
nut-cups such  as  the  Dundee  ones  by  Thomas  Lindsay  and  Rob- 
ert Gairdine  in  Lord  Bute's  collection,  and  the  Edinburgh  one 
by  Andro  Dcnneistoune,  belonging  to  Sir  Malcolm  Macgregor 
of  Macgregor.  The  two  Milne-Davidson  cups  are  less  decorative. 
One  of  them  is  by  an  Inverness  maker  whose  mark  is  the  cipher 
ML.  It  is  of  a  date  about  1720.  The  unpolished  nut  has  an  everted 


17'. 


10  and  II.  Two  Scottish  coconut  cups  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Mu- 
seum. No.  II  is  of  date  circa  1720  and  is  by  an  Inverness  maker 
whose  mark  is  the  cipher  ML.  It  carries  the  inscription  'Gift  Pro- 
vest  Duff  to  L£J>r'.  No.  10  is  rather  earlier  in  date,  and  bears  the 
maker's  mark  IW.  12.  Beaker-cup' Taken  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden', 
hall-mark  of  La  Rochelle. 


silver  rim,  with  lower  edge  vandykcd,  held  in  position  by  three 
fluted  straps.  The  nut  rests  in  a  plain  silver  calyx  attached  by  a 
baluster  stem  to  the  stepped  trumpet  foot,  which  is  inscribed 
Gift  Provest  Duff  to  aMdt.  The  other  cup  is  rather  earlier  in  date.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  turned  lid,  and  this  and  the  cup  are  enhanced  by 
somewhat  crude  but  attractive  mounts,  including  a  silver  acorn- 
finial.  The  rim  is  inscribed :  t  dunbar  his  gift  to  allx  tulloh. 
Alexander  Tulloch  of  Tannochy  and  the  donor  are  believed  to 
have  been  cousins.  The  maker's  mark,  stamped  on  the  calyx,  is  IW. 

It  might  be  added  that  there  was  in  the  collection  one  piece  of 
French  silver  (No.  12)  with  a  strong  Scottish  interest,  a  piece 
which  up  to  now  has  remained  in  the  south.  It  is  a  beaker-cup, 
three  inches  in  height,  with  initials  and  coat-of-arms  and,  on  the 
foot,  the  inscription:  Taken  at  the  Battle  of  Coloden  Apr.  ye  16th 
1746.  The  hall-mark  on  the  cup  is  that  of  La  Rochelle,  the  initials 
are  R.K.,  and  the  arms  are  those  of  Knight.  R.K.,  then,  appears 
to  denote  one  Richard  Knight,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Army 
List  of  1746  as  holding  a  commission  in  the  8th  Foot,  one  of  the 
regiments  which  fought  under  Cumberland  at  Culloden.  As  the 
Jacobite  expedition  of  1745  set  out  from  Belleisle,  not  far  from 
La  Rochelle,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  the  cup  may  have 
been  purchased  during  the  period  of  preparation  by  one  of  the 
Prince's  followers.  If  this  is  so,  one  may  assume  the  owner  fell  in 
the  battle,  or  lost  the  cup  there,  or  gave  it  to  someone  who  did 
one  thing  or  the  other,  and  that  it  was  picked  up  as  the  inscrip- 
tion indicates  on  the  field  and  engraved  as  a  memento.  Of  the 
numerous  relics  of  the  battle  this  is  not  the  least  interesting,  and 
Major  Milne-Davidson  held  this  Jacobite  cup  in  high  esteem. 


J  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  various  museums 
mentioned  Jor  making  photographs  available,  and  to  Thomas  Lumley 
Ltd.  for  illustration  No.  12. 
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SOME  NEW  FACTS  ABOUT 


Lemuel  Francis  Abbott 

BY  A.  C.  SEWTER 


THE  biography  and  career  of  Lemuel  Francis  Abbott,  the 
painter  who  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  brilliant  portraits 
of  Nelson,  has  remained  so  extraordinarily  vague  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  to  what  has  been  known  some  newly  dis- 
covered facts  about  him.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  date  and  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  still  obscure.  The 
basic  authority  for  Abbott,  which  has  been  relied  upon  by  all 
subsequent  writers  from  Redgrave  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  and  Thieme-Bcckcr,  is  Edward  Edwards,  whose  Anec- 
dotes of  Painters  appeared  in  1808.  Edwards  states  simply  that 
Abbott  was  'the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Leicestershire'  (page  281), 
and  the  presumption  is  that  his  father  must  have  been  the  Rev. 
Lemuel  Abbott  who  became  curate  of  Anstey  in  1756,  vicar  of 
Thornton  in  1773,  and  who  died  in  1776.  The  date  usually  given 
for  the  birth  of  Lemuel  Francis,  namely  1760,  is  only  a  presump- 
tion from  Edwards's  statement  that  he  was  little  more  than  forty 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  hitherto  given  as  1803.  There  seems  to  be 
no  direct  evidence  of  this  in  the  parish  registers. 

The  Dictionary  o\  National  Biography,  in  its  short  entry  on  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Abbott,  has  erroneously  given  the  impression  that 
he  remained  curate  of  Anstey  from  1756  until  his  appointment 
to  the  vicarage  of  Thornton  in  1 773  :  and  searchers  for  the  bap- 
tism of  his  son  Lemuel  Francis  have  consequently  expected  to  find 
it  recorded  at  Anstey.  The  Anstey  registers,  however,  contain  no 
such  record.  In  fact  the  Rev.  Lemuel's  connexion  with  the  parish 
ceased  in  1761,  when  he  was  replaced  as  curate  by  Thomas 
Green.1  Between  that  date  and  1773,  indeed  from  1754  onwards, 
he  appears  from  his  signature  to  the  parish  register  returns  to 
have  officiated  as  curate  also  in  the  parishes  of  Markfield,  Con- 
gcrstone  and  Thornton.2  A  search  of  the  registers  of  these  par- 
ishes brings  some  information  about  his  family  but  not,  unfor- 
tunately, about  the  member  of  it  in  whom  we  are  principally 
interested.  At  Markfield,  on  t  5th  April,  1758,  was  baptized 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Lemuel  and  Mary  Abbott;  and  at  the 
same  church  on  25th  January,  1760,  was  recorded  the  baptism  of 
Stephen,  son  of  the  same,  who  was  buried  on  4th  November  in 
the  same  year.  There  is  then  a  gap  of  twelve  years  before  the  next 
record,  of  the  baptism  of  Frederick,  son  of  the  same,  at  Thornton, 
on  30th  April,  1772.  According  to  Nichols,3  the  Rev.  Lemuel 
died  in  April,  1776,  and  a  brief  obituary  notice  in  the  Leicester 
and  Nottingham  Journal  of  20th  April,  in  that  year,  records  the 
death : 

'Last  week  at  Thornton  in  this  county,  (of)  the  Rci>.  Mr.  Ahhott, 
Vicar  of  that  place.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  and  perspicuous  apprehen- 

1  J.Nichols,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester,  III,  1082. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Audrey  Woodcock  for  drawing  my  attention  to  these 
returns. 

3  Op.  cit.,  IV,  984- 


sion,  and  attained  to  great  perfection  in  all  polite  and  useful  learning.'  4 
From  all  this,  and  from  his  little  volume  of  Poems  on  Various  Sub- 
jects, published  at  Nottingham  in  1765,  it  is  clear  that  the  Rev. 
Lemuel  was  a  respected  and  worthy  person,  with  some  preten- 
sions to  culture.  But  we  still  do  not  know  where  he  resided  be- 
tween about  1760  and  1772,  unless  the  dedication  of  the  Poems  to 
Charles  Jcnnens  of  Gopsall 5  (the  famous  librettist  of  the  Messiah 
and  patron  of  Handel)  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  Abbott  was 
under  some  special  obligation  to  him,  either  in  the  capacity  of  a 
private  chaplain  or  as  incumbent  of  some  parish  of  which  Jen- 
nens  held  the  advowson.  It  does  not,  I  think,  simply  imply  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  publication  from  Jennens,  because  the  subscription 
list  printed  in  the  volume  of  poems  gives,  against  Jennens's 
name,  the  information  that  he  had  subscribed  one  guinea  only, 
in  common  with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen.  I  have  been  able 
to  find  no  list  of  chaplains  at  Gopsall,  nor  any  indication  of  what 
advowsons  Jennens  held,  nor  any  record  of  baptisms  at  Gopsall 
Chapel.  A  number  of  possible  sources  of  information  have  thus 
been  eliminated,  but  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Lemuel  Francis  re- 
main still  elusive.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  occurred  between  April, 
1758,  and  November,  1760,  but  they  may  have  been  either  earlier 
or  later  than  that  period.  Since  the  painter  bore  his  father's  name, 
it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  and  there- 
fore born  before  1758. 

The  next  information  we  have  also  comes  from  Edwards, 
whose  account  continues: 

'For  a  short  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hayman,  but  the 
master  dying  in  less  than  a  year  after  he  received  his  pupil,  Mr.  Abbot 
[sic]  returned  to  the  country,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  portrait- 
painting  with  sufficient  success  to  produce  a  good  likencss., 
As  Hayman  died  on  2nd  February,  1776,6  Abbott's  apprentice- 
ship must  therefore  have  begun  in  1775.  No  clue  is  available  on 
the  subject  of  the  master  under  whom  he  studied  portrait-paint- 
ing after  his  return  from  London,  unless  we  care  to  guess  from 
the  style  of  his  early  works  that  it  was  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby: 
and  the  next  news  we  have  of  him  is  that  about  1780  he  settled  in 
London.7  Edwards  supplies  the  information  that  he  lived  first  in 
Great  Russell  Street,  and  later  in  Caroline  Street  (now  Adeline 
Place),  Bedford  Square,  which  was  the  address  given  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Catalogue  when  he  first  exhibited  there  in  1788. 8  Be- 
fore this  date,  however,  he  had  already  married;  for  a  son,  Ed- 
ward Francis  Abbott,  born  on  20th  December,  1787,  to  Lemuel 
Francis  and  Anna  Maria  Abbott,  of  Caroline  Street,  was  baptized 

4  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Mr.  Ernest  Morris. 

•r>  Sec  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1952,  pp.  160-1,  'Destruction  Walks  by  Noon- 
day at  Gopsall  Hall'. 

6  Benezit,  Diet,  des  Peintres,  4,  621. 

7  D.N.B.,  I,  30. 

8  A.  Graves,  R.A.  Exhibitors,  I,  2. 


,  L  F  \bbott.-AdmiralViscount  Nelson' (1758-1805), painted  179^ 
1800.  National  Maritime  Museum.  No  sittings  were  given  tor  this 
picture,  which  was  based  on  certain  other  portraits  painted  late  in 
1797  or  early  in  1798. 


at  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  on  3rd  January,  1788.;  This  church, 
incidentally,  still  possesses  a  portrait  by  Abbott  of  the  Rev.  John 
Buckner.  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Giles  from  1788  till  1803,  and 
Bishop  of  Chichester  from  1798.  It  hangs  in  the  vestry. 

Between  1788  and  1800,  he  showed  rifteen  portraits  all  ol 
male  sitters,  at  Somerset  House  and  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
special  demand  for  portraits  of  diplomats,  colomal  governors  and 
senior  naval  officers.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enlarge  on  his 
activities  during  the  ten  years  from  1788  to  1798.  We  are  paracu- 
larlv  concerned  with  the  final  years  of  his  life 

To  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  events  of  these  last  years,  it  is 
necessarv  to  quote  Edwards  once  more: 

7»  the  conduct  of  his  profession;  wrote  the  gossip-monger,  he  was 
rather  penurious,  which  prevented  him  from  employing  an  vsistant. 
This  ill-judged  parsimony  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  fawn  his 
pictures 'in  any 'decent  time,  and  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with 
engagements  which  he  could  not  complete.  The  anxiety  which  fallowed 

•OfthissonveryhtdeUknown-Af^^ 

records,  on  iSth  August,  1803,  having  seen  him  'drawing  upon  a  ^J^ma 
Poster  figure'  in  NoUekens"  studio;  and  on  this  occasion  NoUekens 
the  bovs  mother  was  a  "Roman  Catholic  and  a  Bigot.  She  insists  upon  Her  son 
becoming  a  Romish  priest  which  he  refuses,  &  she  will  in  consequence  scarceh  see 
hS UrfeUves  with  Her  Father  and  Mother  who  allow  him  to  pursue  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  Art'  (Faringtcn  Diary'-  ed-  J-GneS>  D'  I33~4)- 


such  mistaken  frugality,  added  to  the  domestic  disquiet  which  he  ex- 
perienced by  his  marriage  with  a  woman  of  very  absurd  conduct,  preyed 
upon  his  mind  and  brought  on  insanity,  which  at  length  terminated  m 
his  death  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1803: 

These  paragraphs  contain  several  mis-statements.  Abbott  may 
indeed  have  been  parsimonious,  but  he  certainly  employed  at 
least  one  assistant,  because  we  know  that  the  young  Ben  Marshall 
was  apprenticed  to  him  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  1791. 
Moreover,  it  seems  impossible  to  confirm  Edwards  s  malicious 
gossip  about  Mrs.  Abbott's  'very  absurd  conduct  unless  her 
bisoted  Catholicism  11  and  her  unreasonable  attitude  to  her  son 
may  be  called  'very  absurd'.  And  since  in  his  will,12  Abbott 
names  his  'dear  wife  Ann  Mary  Magdalen'  as  sole  legatee  and 
executrix,  the  evidence  of  her  responsibility  lor  his  mental  break- 
down must  be  regarded  as  dubious.  It  is,  though,  clear  enough 
that  she  was  an  obstinate  and  difficult  woman.  The  insanity, 
however,  was  a  fact. 

On  10th  June.  1801,  the  Lunacy  Comnnssioners  held  an  in- 
quiry at  the  White  Conduit  House,  Islington,  when  rifteen  wit- 
nesses swore  on  oath  that  the  painter  was  a  lunatic  and  did  not 
eniov  lucid  intervals:  that  he  had,  moreover,  been  in  the  same 
state  since  I2th  July,  1798."  He  is  described  m  the  document  as 
•late  of  Caroline  Street.  Bedford  Square,  but  now  of  Penton 
Street  Clerkenwell',  from  which  it  appears  that  his  wile  had 
moved  to  less  expensive  quarters  when  his  income  from  com- 
missions ceased,  or  threatened  to  cease. 

It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  Abbott's  active  career  must  have 
ended  in  the  middle  of  1798.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  question 
whether  for  a  time  he  continued  to  paint  alter  July,  1798.  His 
portraits  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Calder  were,  accord- 
ins  to  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  painted 
in  1799.  and  one  of  the  Nelson  portraits  in  the  same  collection 
was  not  finished  until  November,  1800  »  Either,  then,  his  insan- 
ity did  not  entirely  and  at  once  prevent  him  from  painting,  or  his 
unfinished  canvases  were  completed  by  other  hands.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  pictures  themselves  tends  to  indicate  that  the  latter 
alternative  is  the  more  probable. 

The  Nelson  portrait  in  question  is  the  one  m  which  he  wears 
the  hat.  No  sitting  were  given  for  this  picture,  which  was  based 
upon  the  same  sketch  as  the  full-length  and  three-quarter-length 
portraits  painted  late  in  i797  or  early  in  1798.  The  aigrette  at- 
tached to  the  hat  and  the  medals  and  orders  worn  on  the  breast 
were  onginallv  inaccurate,  and  the  latter  were  corrected  and  the 
Star  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  was  added  in  June.  1799-  If  one 
looks  carefully  at  these  details,  the  suspicion  that  they  are  the 
work  of  another  hand  than  Abbott's  deepens  into  a  conviction.  - 
Thev  have  a  hardness,  indeed  a  brassy  coarseness  of  touch,  which 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  light  and  nervous  touch  of  Abbott 
himself  as  seen  in  the  half-length  Nelson  also  at  Greenwich, 
the  Admiral  Philip  Affleck  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  This 
same  brassv  touch  is  seen  in  the  gold  braiding  of  Capnuu  John 
Cooke  at  Greenwich,  catalogued  as  doubtfully  by  Abbott,  and 
datable  bv  this  detail  of  uniform  to  after  1  95- 

The  whole  problem  of  the  dating  of  these  Greenwich  portraits 
is  indeed,  a  difficult  one,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  assistance 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  details  of  uniform. 
The  fun-length  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  for  instance,  looks  at  first  sight 


10  W  S  Harrow  Gecroe  Stubbs  and  Ben  Marshall. 
Anglican  church. 

«  Public  Records  Office,  Lunacy  Commission  Records.  C211  A  59. 
«  Xaumal  Maritime  Museum  Catalogue  (i947).  PP-  l6-''  ^' 2"of  .bbott-s  own 
is  1  would  even  surest  that  the  entire  canvas  shows  no  trace  or  AbDon  >  o^n 
hand  in  mv  "ew  fAs  an  adapted  replica  by  another,  and  less  pleasing  hand. 


1  "9 


2  (Above).  L.F.Abbott.  'Portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Buckner,  D.D.', 
Rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  from  1788  to  1803,  a 
portrait  now  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Giles.  (Right).  3.  L.F.Abbott.  'Sir 
Peter  Parker'  ( 1 72 1   1H1  1).  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich. 


like  an  unquestionable,  though  rather  hard,  original  by  Abbott 
himself.  Parker,  however,  seems  to  be  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
full  admiral  (though  the  cuffs  are  more  like  those  of  a  vice- 
admiral),  to  which  rank  he  was  promoted  in  1787,  and  a  ship  in 
the  background  is  shown  flying  the  Union  flag  at  the  mainmast, 
signifying  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  rank  which  he  attained  only 
on  1 6th  September,  1799.  This  flag  is  the  only  authority  for  the 
catalogue  dating  of  the  portrait  to  1799. 16  It  could,  nevertheless, 
have  been  added  later  over  a  white  flag  which  he  could  have 
flown  at  any  date  after  12th  April,  1794.  The  ensign  also  would 
have  required  to  be  changed  from  white  to  red,  as  it  is  in  the  pic- 
ture, if  this  supposition  were  correct.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  ascertain,  by  an  inspection  of  the  canvas,  whether  such  an 
alteration  were  made.  In  any  case,  the  engraving  from  it  by  Val- 
entine Green,  which  is  dated  April,  1800,  shows  the  Union  at  the 
mainmast  as  in  the  picture.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  the 
picture  was  left  unfinished  by  Abbott,  and  that  this  shipping  in 
the  background,  flags  and  all,  was  completed  by  another  hand 

16  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  M.  S.  Robinson  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum  for 
much  help  in  disentangling  the  complicated  evidence  of  uniform,  etc.,  in  these 
pictures. 


after  September  1799.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  supported  by 
the  observation  that  the  flagship  in  this  portrait  is,  in  fact,  closely 
copied  from  the  similarly  placed  flagship  in  the  full-length  por- 
trait of  Admiral  Viscount  Hood,  in  the  same  gallery,  painted  about 
1794-5- 

Similar  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of  the  head-and-shoulders 
portrait  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder.  A  portrait  of  this 
officer,  when  he  was  a  captain,  was  exhibited  by  Abbott  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1798  (No.  620).  But  the  Greenwich  picture 
represents  him  apparently  in  the  uniform  of  a  rear-admiral,  a 
rank  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  14th  February,  1799.  I  say 
'apparently',  since  there  is  some  doubt  on  this  point.  The  star  on 
the  epaulette  is  a  clear  indication  of  flag-rank;  on  the  other  hand, 
flag  officers'  buttons  had  a  wreath  round  the  anchor,  and  no 
wreaths  are  perceptible  here.  Whereas  captains'  collars  turned 
down,  flag  officers'  collars  stood  up,  and  Calder's  stands  up. 
Here,  however,  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  on  the  picture  of  a 
pentimento,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  is  the 
Academy  picture  of  1798  subsequently  altered  in  respect  of  the 
epaulette  and  collar,  the  buttons  having  been  overlooked.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  brassy  hardness  of  handling  which  I  have  noted 


I  So 


4.  L.F.Abbott.  -Admiral  Viscount  Hood'  (1724  1816).  Painted 
1-94-5.  Cf.  the  flagship  in  the  background  with  that  in  No.  3. 
>.  L.F.Abbott.  'Captain John  Cooke'  (1765-1805),  datable  by  details 
of  uniform  to  after  1795-  Both  pictures.  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich. 


in  the  Mc Arthur  Nelson,  except  in  the  star  of  the  epaulette;  else- 
where the  Calder  portrait  is  sensitive  and  nervous  in  execution, 
and  undoubtedly  an  autograph  work  from  Abbott's  own  hand. 

A  very  clear  contrast  between  the  character  of  Abbott's  own 
handling  and  that  of  the  'brassy'  painter  is  provided,  also  at 
Greenwich,  bv  a  comparison  between  the  Calder  portrait  and 
that  of Captain  John  Cooke.  The  gold  braid  and  the  epaulettes  and 
buttons  on  Cooke's  full-dress  uniform  (which  he  could  have 
worn  any  time  after  1795)  are  quite  unlike  the  sensitive  touch  of 
Abbott  himself,  which  is  seen  only  in  the  head  and  in  the  back- 
ground. This  picture  was  certainly  finished  by  another  hand,  and 
that  this  hand  belonged  to  Ben  Marshall  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. The  brassiness  and  rather  flashy  boldness  are  entirely 
tvpical  of  Marshall's  execution.  But  this  can  be  no  more  than  a 
suggestion. 

From  the  Faritigton  Diaries  we  learn  that  Abbott  was  among 
the  eighteen  painters,  five  architects  and  one  sculptor  who  were 
candidates  for  election  to  two  Associateships  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emv  on  Monday,  5th  November,  iyoS-17  hi  the  first  ballot  of 

17  From  the  MS.  Diaries  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Casde.  I  am  indebted  to 
Sir  Ow  en  Morshead  for  extracting  these  entries  for  me. 


each  election,  Abbott  received  a  single  vote  (we  do  not  know 
whose),  and  the  successful  candidates  were  Shee  and  Rossi; 
Turner.  Francis  Towne,  James  Ward  and  William  Owen  being, 
like  Abbott,  rejected.  His  candidature  on  this  occasion,  nearly 
four  months  after  he  had  become  insane,  is  surprising;  but  no 
doubt  it  was  not  at  that  time  clear  that  he  was  unlikely  to  make  a 
recovers-.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  indication  that  Abbott  himself 
was  in  any  way  active  in  soliciting  votes.  The  only  time  that 
Farington  ever  mentions  having  seen  Abbott  was  on  Monday, 
4th  June,  1798.  The  brief  entry  runs  as  follows: 

'Freemasons  Tavern  dined  at- with  Roy:  Acad:  meeting.  Abbott  sat 
between  De  Cort  and  Xollekens.' 

If  Abbott  had  anv  special  business  on  this  occasion  with  Nolle- 
kens,  it  mav  have  been  concerned  with  his  portrait  of  the  sculp- 
tor,1* or  perhaps  with  the  forthcoming  Academy  elections.  The 
single  vote  he  received  was  possibly  that  of  Nollekens. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  Abbott  ceased  entirely  to 
paint  at  the  date  of  his  certification  as  a  lunatic  appears  to  be  re- 
solved in  favour  of  that  theory,  and  the  evidence  against  it  ot  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  Catalogue  seems  to  dissolve  amid 

18  National  Portrait  Gallery;  engraved  in  stipple  by  C.Turner,  1816. 
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7  L  F.Abbott.  'Admiral  Philip  Affleck'.  8.  L. F. Abbott.  -Joseph 
Nollekens'  (1757-1823).  Both  pictures  are  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London. 


uncertainties.  Thereafter,  Abbott  naturally  disappears  from 
public  view.19  But  some  further  traces  of  him  remain. 

On  10th  October,  1800,  he  made  his  will,  which  is  a  dis- 
appointingly uninformative  document.  He  desires  'to  be  interred 
in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  my  Executrix  hereinafter 
named  shall  think  fit',  and  then  proceeds,  after  providing  lor  the 
settlement  of  all  his  just  debts,  funeral  expenses  and  the  charges 
of  proving  this  mv  will',  to  'give  devise  and  bequeath  All  my 
Estate  Property  and  Effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  and  ol 
what  nature  or  kind  soever  as  well  real  as  personal  .  unto  my 
dear  Wife  Ann  Mary  Magdalen  Abbott',  whom  he  also  nomin- 
ates sole  executrix.  .  f , . 

Like  those  of  his  birth  and  baptism,  the  precise  date  or  his 
death  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  though  in  this  case  it  was 
not  hard  to  discover.  Edwards's  statement  that  he  died  early  m 
1803  has  been  generally  accepted.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Monro  who 
must  have  known  Abbott  well,  since  he  was  painted  by  him  - 


19  Except  for  the  R.  A. Exhibition  of  1 
presumably  painted  before  July,  1798. 

20  A.Graves,  R.A.  Exhibitors,  I,  2. 


800,  in  which  he  showed  five  portraits,  all 


and  who  may  even  have  been  his  medical  attendant,  stated  to 
Fanngton  on  25th  January,  1803,  that  Abbott  died  about  six 
weeks  ago  .  .  .  and  it  then  proved  that  he  was  not  possessed  of 
more  than  3  or  400  pounds  a  year'.-  This  would  place  his  death 
about  14th  December,  1802.  Monro's  memory,  however  placed 
the  date  over  a  week  too  late.  On  15th  January,  1803,  Abbott  s 
widow,  having  been  duly  sworn  before  a  magistrate,  declared 
that  her  husband  died  on  Sth  December,  and  that  the  whole  of 
his  aoods,  chattels  and  credits  would  not  amount  in  value  to  the 
sum  of  Five  thousand  Pounds'.  And  the  will  was  proved  on  26th 

JaTh?gram  of  administration  describes  the  deceased  «  'formerly 
of  Caroline  Street,  Bedford  Square,  in  the  Count)-  of  Middlesex, 
but  late  of  Penton  Street  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  Clerkenwell . 
It  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  buried,  therefore  at  St.  James  s. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  not  discovered  the 
place  of  his  mterment.  Possibly  his  widow  had  him  interred  m 
some  Roman  Catholic  cemetery. 

21  Fanngton  Diary,  ed.  Grieg,  II,  74-  • 

«  Copy  at  Somerset  House,  P.P.R..  P.C.C.,  I  Marriott. 
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International  Studio 

by  Verms 


An  Irish  Picasso 

TO  describe  Louis  le  Brocquy  as  an  Irish 
Picasso  is,  of  course,  to  be  unfair  to  two 
artists  at  the  same  time.  But  for  anyone  who 
did  not  see  Mr.  le  Brocquy's  recent  exhibition  at 
Gimpel  Fils,  and  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
kind  of  pictures  he  paints,  it  would  be  at  least  a 
revealing  analogy.  Both  artists,  for  instance,  are 
very  largely  preoccupied  with  the  human  face, 
which  takes  precedence  in  most  of  their  works 
over  other  aspects  of  the  human  form.  Both 
come  from  lands  on  the  fringe  of  the  European 
cultural  entity  and  the  resemblances  between 
Eire  and  Spain  are  too  obvious  to  need  em- 
phasis. Both  use  a  non-realistic,  highly  stylized 
idiom  to  express  a  good  deal  of  fervour  and 
emotion.  Both  are  extremely  self-assured  artists 
who  would  never  seem  to  make  a  tentative  or 
hesitant  brush-stroke,  knowing  always  exactly 
what  they  want  to  do,  and  how  they  are  going 
to  do  it.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Where 
Picasso's  tones  are  hoarse,  Mr.  le  Brocquy's  are 
dulcet:  where  Picasso  seems  to  spill  over  the 
edge  of  his  canvas,  Mr.  le  Brocquy  hardly  fills 
his.  Ke  is,  in  fact,  a  decorative  artist  with  a  sensi- 
tive eye  for  colour  and  a  rare  ability  to  express 
that  gently  evocative  nostalgia  which  we  think 
of  as  being  so  typical  of  the  Celt. 

A  Puritan  in  Paris 

M.  BERNARD  BUFFET,  whose  most 
recent  exhibition  was  held  at  Arthur 
Tooth's,  is  one  of  the  enfants  terriblcs  of  contem- 


porary Paris.  Still  a  young  man,  his  reputation 
has  soared  to  almost  fantastic  heights.  Even  in 
London -he  held  his  first  one-man  show  there 
some  years  ago-his  success  has  been  remarkable. 
Yet  no  artist  could  be  less  of  an  escapist.  He 
seems  to  be  enamoured  almost  of  pain  and 
suffering,  tribulation  and  anguish.  Shrunken  and 
undernourished  beings  people  his  imagination. 
For  the  generous  baroque  curve  of  a  Renoir  he 
has  substituted  his  own  thin,  black  line,  which 
acts  as  a  kind  of  underpinning  to  all  his  works. 
His  colour  has  the  same  Franciscan-like  poverty. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  highly  per- 
sonal vision  seeks  out  what  is  miserable  in  our 
time.  His  genius  is  none  the  less  recognizable 
for  its  being  unpalatable:  and  his  imaginative 
vigour  is  accentuated  rather  than  denied  by  his 
self-imposed  asceticism. 

L'arte  e  mobile 

ALTHOUGH  the  exhibition  of  mobiles  by 
.  the  American  artist  Alexander  Calder  at 
the  Lefevre  Gallery  may  well  have  given  pain  to 
those  who  expect  the  subject-matter  of  sculpture 
to  be  nubile  rather  than  mobile,  it  should  not 
have  done  so.  The  only  pity  is  that  the  word 
'sculpture'  should  have  to  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Calder's  ingenious  creations,  which  have  been 
referred  to  by  another  critic  as  partaking  of  the 
quality  of  bijouterie  rather  than  of  sculpture. 
Assuming,  as  one  must,  that  the  function  of  art 
is  creation  rather  than  counterfeit,  the  artist  is 
not  bound  by  any  dimension,  nor  by  any  one 


viewpoint.  Piero  di  Cosimo's  fervour  for  pers-  I 
pective  suggests  the  excitement  of  the  Renais- 
sance man,  voyaging  for  the  first  time  into  the  II 
endless  world  of  picture  space.  Today  the  mo-  I 
bile  enters  into  all  dimensions  of  space,  and  also,  I 
as  it  moves,  takes  in  time  as  well.  It  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  humanistic  invention,  perfected  in  this 
case,  it  must  be  noted,  by  an  artist  who  belongs  I 
to  a  nation  reputed  for  its  awareness  of  mechan- 
ical ingenuity. 

Art  Nouveau 

H ETHER  we  like  it  or  not,  the  tilings 
which  happened  in  art  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  have  profoundly  in- 
fluenced and  altered  our  taste  and  our  way  of 
seeing  things.  Cubism,  Futurism  and  the  rest  are 
reflected  even  in  the  more  traditional  art  forms 
of  those  who  would  reject  these  styles  as  part  of 
their  own  conscious  visual  experience.  It  would, 
in  fact,  seem  as  though  art  has  to  go  to  extremes 
before  it  can  achieve  the  happy  mean.  Some 
idea  of  the  range  and  intensity  achieved  by  the 
explorers  of  this  early  part  of  the  century  could 
be  derived  from  the  remarkable  exhibition  re- 
cently shown  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art's 
Galleries  in  Old  Bond  Street.  Here  were  works  by 
Boccioni,  the  Futurist,  who  endeavoured  to  rep- 
resent motion  in  the  static  planes  of  a  painting. 
Here  was  Gleizes,  the  Cubist,  who,  in  his  por- 
trait of  Stravinsky,  was  already  moving  to- 
wards abstraction.  Modigliani's  Reclining  Nude 
demonstrated  the  sculptural  approach  of  a 
draughtsman  of  sensitivity  aware  of  the  new 
winds  which  were  sweeping  the  art  world. 
Here,  in  short,  were  the  results  of  Cezanne's 
analysis  of  living  form- the  first  attempts  by 
European  art  to  face  up  to  the  total  implications 
of  a  machine  aesthetic. 

England  in  Holland 

AT  the  request  of  the  Boymans  Museum,  the 
.  British  Council  has  organized  there  the  cur- 
rent exhibition  of  English  landscape  painting, 
opened  by  Sir  Paul  Mason,  British  Ambassador  to 
The  Hague.  It  has  been  visited  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  by  Queen  Juliana 
and  Prince  Bernhard.  There  is  a  certain  appro- 
priateness in  the  fact  that  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind  should  be  seen  in  Holland,  to  the  artists  of 
which  country  the  English  landscape  tradition 
owes  so  much.  Some  seventy  works,  covering 
the  period  between  1750  and  1850,  are  included, 
and  they  have  been  drawn  from  both  public  and 
private  collections.  The  Turners,  for  instance, 
include  not  only  the  National  Gallery's  Evening 
Star,  and  eleven  works  from  the  Tate,  but  also 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  Seascape.  There  are  massive 
groups  of  works  by  Wilson,  Gainsborough  and 
Constable,  as  well  as  by  such  comparatively 
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watercolours  by  this  artist  at  Walker's  Galleries,  London. 


Linor  masters  as  Wright  of  Derby,  J.  C.Ibbetson 
I  lid  James  Ward. 

Earl  Haig 

[IP ON  of  the  distinguished  soldier,  and  him- 
!^  self  an  ex-prisoner  of  war,  who  found  in 

:  fainting  relief  from  the  soul-destroying  tedium 
If  the  compound,  Earl  Haig  has  gradually 

llmerged  as  an  artist  of  distinction  in  his  own 
:ight.  His  most  recent  exhibition  at  the  Redfern 
Gallery  showed  that  his  style  has  evolved  con- 

Ipderably  from  the  days  when  he  seemed  to  re- 
flect, with  perhaps  excessive  fidelity,  the  elegant 
mannerisms  of  the  Euston  Road  School.  Purely 
in  terms  of  that  school,  he  is  now  closer  to 
Coldstream  than  to  the  early  Pasmore.  The 
anatomy  of  his  landscapes  is  not  fully  fleshed  and 
he  colouring  has  a  certain  wilful  austerity 
lbout  it,  even  when  that  austerity  masquerades 
is  good  taste.  A  delicately  evocative  sense  of 
rolour,  and  a  superabundance  of  discretion 
make  Earl  Haig's  paintings  pleasing  rather  than 

{powerful.  But  loudest  voices  are  not  always  the 
most  convincing. 

Teashop  Art 

IN  opening  the  exhibition  of  Lyons'  litho- 
graphs held  recently  at  the  Tea  Centre,  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
|had  always  been  encountered  by  those  who  tried 
to  find  a  public  art  form.  These,  he  felt,  might 
'be  one  kind  of  answer,  and  the  scheme  is  alto- 
gether an  admirable  one.  Some  five  years  ago 
the  firm  commissioned  a  series  of  lithographs  to 
adorn  their  teashops.  They  were  not  originally 
intended  for  sale  to  the  public,  but  demands  for 
them  became  so  pressing  that  it  was  eventually 
decided  to  make  them  available.  The  success  was 
so  great  that  a  special  department  had  to  be  set 
up  for  dealing  with  this  side  of  the  enterprise. 
Altogether  ten  lithographs  have  been  com- 
missioned, ranging  in  style  from  Professor 
Robin  Darwin's  shrewdly  observed  study  of  a 
South  Kensington  housewife  emerging  from  a 
fish  shop  to  the  meticulous  realism  of  Barnett 
Freedman's  Music-Still-Hfe.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent commissioned  was  from  Edward  Ardiz- 
zone,  whose  sketch  of  the  Conservative  front 
bench  has  recently  afforded  great  pleasure  to  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

Doing  Likewise 

THE  lot  of  the  critic  who  ventures  on  crea- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  a  happy  one.  The 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  John 
Ruskin,  organized  by  the  Arts  Council  and  re- 
cently seen  at  Lcighton  House,  shows,  however, 
that  Ruskin  was  an  artist  of  great  sensibility  and 
feeling.  With  his  mind  he  thought  that  the 
formula  for  fine  art  was  close  attention  to 
actualistic  detail,  but  fortunately  when  he  set 
brush  or  pen  to  paper  his  heart  ran  away  with 
his  head.  Influenced  at  first  by  Prout  and  the 
topographers,  he  then  underwent  the  heady  in- 
fluence of  Turner.  Eventually,  however,  he 
evolved  for  himself  a  style  distinguished  by 
economy  of  line  and  grace  of  composition,  seen 
at  its  best  in  some  of  his  views  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  in  some  of  his  drawings  of  English 
flora. 


University  Art 

SOME  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  held  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum  at  Oxford,  which  featured  the 
works  of  art  purchased  by  various  colleges  as 
part  of  their  efforts  at  communal  patronage.  It 
is  only  just,  therefore,  that  Cambridge,  which 
has  had  as  long  a  history  of  cultivated  art  patron- 
age, though  perhaps  not  such  a  publicized  one, 
should  also  receive  some  comment.  At  Heffers 
in  February,  a  display  of  work  by  the  younger 
generation  of  British  artists,  Edward  Middle- 
ditch,  Derrick  Greaves,  John  Bratby  and  Jack 
Smith,  revealed  to  the  world  that  the  Cam- 
bridge Arts  Trust  is  as  enterprising  as  anything 
which  functions  by  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 
Founded  in  1947,  the  purpose  of  the  Trust  is  to 
stimulate  the  appreciation  of  living  artists  in 
Cambridge,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  this  praiseworthy  task. 

Social  Realism 

A  RT  has  not  escaped  the  pressure  of  politics, 
ll  and  today  Social  Realism  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  Iron  Curtain  aesthetics.  At  the 
Leicester  Galleries,  London,  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  the  contemporary  Italian  artist, 
Renato  Guttuso,  displayed  all  the  implications  of 
this  art  form.  The  titles  themselves  were  signifi- 
cant-Killed  Worker,  Shooting  of  Patriots,  and  so 
on.  The  style  was  not  very  remarkable,  a  kind  of 
invigorated  academicism.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  recent  cultural  history  that  whereas  academic 
art  was  once  always  associated  with  the  'right 
wing',  and  vice-versa,  now  almost  the  reverse 
seems  to  be  true.  Signor  Guttuso's  work  would 
hang  happily  in  Burlington  House,  whereas  the 
paintings  of  a  laissez-faire  'American  reactionary' 
like  Jackson  Pollock  would  not.  To  emphasize 


his  didactic  reaction  against  abstraction  and  the 
like,  Guttuso  has  painted  a  picture,  Boogie-Woogic 
in  Rome,  which  underlines  his  feelings  about  the 
sins  of  decadent  capitalist  society.  On  the  wall  is  a 
painting  by  the  arch-priest  of  abstraction,  Mon- 
drian.  Also  showing  at  the  same  gallery  was  a 
most  impressive  commissioned  group-portrait  by- 
Professor  Moynihan,  of  the  editors  of  Penguin 
Books,  a  remarkable  tour  de  force  of  skill  and 
ingenuity. 

Two  Expressionists 

EXPRESSIONISM  is  an  art  form  greatly 
beloved  of  those  who  come  from  eastern 
and  central  Europe.  Recently,  contrasting  ex- 
amples of  the  style  were  on  view  at  two  London 
galleries.  The  Redfern  was  showing  the  works  of 
Michel  Kikoine,  who  worked  with  Soutine,  and 
had  the  same  love  of  soft,  expressive  colours,  and 
harsh,  almost  blinding  emotion.  Whereas,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  expressionists  are  more 
concerned  with  anguish  than  with  joy,  Kikoine  is 
a  felicitous  artist,  some  idea  of  whose  pleasure  in 
life  can  be  derived  from  the  title  of  one  of  his 
paintings,  Lc  bonheur  de  V artiste.  The  Beaux  Arts 
Gallery  was  showing  a  retrospective  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  Martin  Bloch,  who  died  last  year. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  Sir  Philip 
Hendy  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  his  rare  gifts, 
every  word  of  which  was  borne  out  by  the  paint- 
ings on  view. 

In  Memoriam 

TH  E  late  Major  Longden  was  not  only  a 
scholar,  curator  and  administrator,  but  an 
artist  of  skill  and  distinction.  The  recent 
exhibition  of  his  works,  from  which  the  illus- 
tration on  this  page  is  taken,  shows  the  extent 
of  his  gifts. 
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SOME  NEW  ACQUISITIONS  BY 


The  Vienna  Museum 
of  Austrian  Applied  Art 


rT*  H I S  famous  museum  is  greatly  indebted  to  Baroness  Clarice  Roths- 
1  child  for  part  of  its  contents.  Apart  from  the  donated  items,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  furniture,  the  Museum  has  acquired  some  furniture, 
porcelain  and  glassware  by  purchase. 

Among  the  items  of  the  Rothschild  donation  the  outstanding  piece  is  .1 
magnificent  commode,  of  date  circa  1760,  by  Jean  Henry  Riesener  (born  in 
1735  in  Muenchen  Gladbach,  died  in  Paris  in  1 806),  made  at  the  time  when, 
after  the  death  of  his  teacher  Jean  Francois  Oeben  in  1763,  Riesener  took 
over  the  latter's  workshop.  With  the  sedate  distribution  of  its  panels  and 
the  few  but  delicate  ornaments,  this  commode  already  displays  all  the  fea- 
tures of  classic  art.  Only  the  mountings  of  gilded  bronze  remind  one  of 
the  light-hearted  rococo  period.  The  colourful  patterned  inlay  in  the 
centre  of  the  face  is  of  beautiful  design.  It  bears  the  impressed  stamp  of 
J.  H.  Riesener  (No.  1). 

The  longcase  standing  clock,  by  the  French  cabinet-maker  Laurent 
Rochette  (born  in  Paris  1723,  died  there  1772),  of  date  1750,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Parisian  workmanship.  According  to  the  inscription  on 
the  dial,  the  movement  is  by  the  Paris  clockmaker  St.  Martin.  The  case,  a 
combination  of  rose  and  palisander  wood,  a  piece  of  great  beauty,  has 
been  executed  with  the  highest  technical  skill.  Somewhat  earlier  is  the 
flat-top  desk,  richly  inlaid  with  tortoiseshell  and  brass-an  early  Rigence 
piece  of  date  circa  1720  (No.  2).  There  are  also  a  delightful  Louis  XVI  cyl- 
indrical writing-desk  of  great  beauty,  made  about  1780,  with  inlays  of 
lattice  and  flower-patterns  (No.  6),  and  a  rosewood  secretaire  of  the  same 
period,  with  stylish  mountings  of  gilded  bronze.  These  are  the  five  out- 
standing items  of  the  large  collection  of  furniture  donated  by  Baroness 
Rothschild. 

A  very  rare  item,  also  forming  part  of  this  collection,  is  the  porcelain 
silver-mounted  flask  for  vinegar  and  oil,  with  two  necks  and  an  internal 
partition  (No.  3).  The  surface  is  decorated  with  blue  flowers  in  the  style  of 
Jacobo  Ligozzi.  Such  flasks,  of  the  so-called  Medici  porcelain,  were  made 
about  1580,  in  the  workshop  of  Bernardo  Bucntalenti,  sponsored  by 
Grand  Duke  Francis  I.  This  craftsman  experimented  with  clay  from  Vi- 
cenza,  containing  little  kaolin,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  a  type  of 
china  similar  to  soft-paste  porcelain.  A  flask  of  this  kind,  which  is  rarely  en- 
countered, is  featured  in  a  painting  by  Mirabello  Cavalori  in  the  Florence 
Locser  Collection. 

In  connexion  with  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Museum,  these  consist 
mainly  of  regional  pieces  of  furniture.  An  outstanding  item  is  an  ornate 
bed  in  baroque  style  (Eastern  Alps,  about  1740),  with  beautiful  reliefs  in 
wood  representing  religious  themes  exemplifying  the  style  of  the  Salzburg 
Lederwaschschule.  A  secretaire  of  the  Empire  period,  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  temple,  combining  all  the  grace  of  that  epoch  and  bearing 
the  inscription  Vienna  1813,  and  another  secretaire  in  the  shape  of  an 
urn,  made  in  Kronstadt  in  the  declining  Empire  style,  are  also  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  porcelain  acquired  by  the  Museum  includes  many  interesting  items. 
Firstly,  the  cowering  shape  of  a  bear  (80  cm.  high),  monotonic,  yet  realistic 
with  its  streaks  of  blue-a  unique  masterpiece  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Kirchner 


A  REPORT  FROM  PROFESSOR  E.SCHAFFRAN 

(born  about  1706  in  Merseburg,  died  1768  probably  in  Berlin)  (No.  4) 
This  exquisite  piece  is  part  of  a  group  of  large  animal  statues  which  J.  G 
Kirchner  began  between  1729  and  1733  in  Meissen  for  the  Japanese  Palace 
at  Dresden.  After  Kirchner's  departure  for  Berlin,  these  statues  were  con- 
tinued by  Kaendler,  whose  work,  however,  tended  to  become  increasingly 
stvlizcd. 

Among  the  best  Meissen  pieces  of  the  Classical  period  are  'The  Three 
Graces'  of  the  'Biscuit  Group'  (No.  5),  this  being  after  a  model  of  the  year 
1785  by  Christopher  Gottfried  Juechtzer  (born  1752  in  Meissen,  died  1812 
in  the  same  town).  This,  his  masterpiece,  was  made  after  a  drawing  by 
Johann  Eleazar  Schenau,  a  Meissen  drawing  teacher  who  was  nicknamed 
'Zeisig'  (the  siskin),  and  clearly  shows  how  fashionable  were  Greek  models 
at  that  time  in  that  city. 

Items  of  great  value  have  been  added  to  the  already  priceless  collection 
of  old  Vienna  porcelain.  A  group  of  bacchantes,  tastefully  arranged,  by 
Anton  Grassi  (who  lived  in  Vienna  from  1755  to  1807)  is  the  third  example, 
so  far  discovered,  of  a  famous  model.  Johann  Joseph  Niedermayer  (1747- 
84),  the  first  modeller  of  the  State  porcelain  works  and  a  member  of  the 
group  of  artists  headed  by  Raphael  Donner,  created  the  delightful  models 
for  the  colourful  groups  of  porcelain  figures :  mythological  lovers  give 
allegorical  representations  of  the  seasons.  A '  Solitaire  Service',  Vienna  Blau- 
marke,  of  circa  1770,  with  excellent  figured  purple  paintings  by  a  talented 
unknown  artist,  is  also  worthy  of  recording. 

The  most  valuable  and  interesting  piece  recently  acquired  for  the  glass- 
ware collections  is  a  Kothgasser  goblet,  of  unusual  form  and  decoration:  a 
strangely  shaped  flower  standing  upright  on  a  realistic  lawn.  The  work  was 
probably  based  on  sketches  made  by  flower-pattern  decorators  of  the 
Vienna  porcelain  works.  The  wilful  variation  of  the  theme  nevertheless 
gives  this  piece  an  almost  surrealistic  appearance. 


Auch  dieses  beriihmte  Museum  verdankt  einen  Teil  seiner  Neuerwerbun- 
den  dem  Mazenatentum  der  Baronin  Clarice  Rothschild.  Neben  dieser 
fast  ausschlicsslich  aus  Mobeln  bestehenden  Schenkung  umfassen  die  vom 
Museum  selbst  erfolgtcn  Einkaufe  sowohl  Mobeln,  wie  Porzellane  und 
Gla'ser. 

Das  importanteste  Stiick  der  Rothschild-Spcndc  1st  eine  auf  umgefahr 
1760  zu  datierenue  Prachtkommode  des  Jean  Henry  Riesener  (1735  Miin- 
chen  Gladbach  bis  1806  Paris),  entstanden  in  jener  Zeit,  als  Riesener  die 
Wcrkstatt  seines  dann  1763  verstorbenen  Mcisters  Jean  Francois  Oeben 
iibernahm.  Die  Kommode  besitzt  mit  ihrer  ruhigen  Felderteilung  und  mit 
der  Beschrankung  auf  wenige,  aber  ausdrucksvolle  Einzclheiten  bereits  alle 
Kennzcichen  des  Klassizimus,  und  es  sind  gcradc  noch  die  Beschlage  aus 
vergoldetcr  Bronze,  die  noch  an  die  Verspieltheit  des  Rokoko  erinncrn. 
Sehr  schon  komponicrt  ist  die  farbige  Blumcnintarsia  des  Mittelfeldes  der 
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Vorderseite.  Die  Kommode  ist  mit  dem  Brandstempel  J.H.Riesener  sig- 

Panser  M6belkunst  ist  die  vom 
L  Rochette  (nachweisbar  x723-72  in  Pans)  «^  S^^^ 
Rnnle  Technik  urn  1750,  das  Ubxwerk  laut  Beschriftung  des  Zifferblartes 
vofs'r  M^dn'  St  Dk  technuche  Ausfuhrung  ist  be,  Kombmierung 
12  Ro^S  Pabsanderbolz  for  den  Uhrkasten  von  hoher  School  - 

fe^MrSM^  }— ^bnscl  (ZyHnder- 

S^-Td  BLeLann  (Abb.  6),  sowie  em 
sSetTam  Rosenholz  und  mit  noblen  Beschlagen  aus  vergoldeter 

Bronze  D^ 

Tacopo  Ligozn  bemelt.  Solche  Flaschen,  so0eiw  r 
lurL  um  I5So  in  der  von,  Grossherzog  ft^££^£* 
state  des  Bernardo  Buontalenti  erzeugt.  Er  machte  mit  eif" 
t  mmenden,  nur  wenig  KaoHn  enthaltenden  Erde 

gewmnen,  erreichte  aber  nur  eine  dem  F^ttenporze^a^c^ye^ 
|i„  Gemalde  des  MirabeUo  Cavalon  (Florenz,  Sammlung  Loser)  zugt 
eine  solche  selten  vorkommende  Flasche.  .   ,  . 

'  mctom  Museum  BCtaOgtc  Anka*  ^  — | 

Uchc  Mobihr.  Hcrvorgchobcu  seien  cm  prunkvollcs  B.rockbctt  «* 


nennen  sei  die  So  cm.  hohe,  i732  datierte  Gestalt  ernes  kauernden J3aren 
emSrbxc  doch  mit  naturalistischen  Blaurissen  durchzogen  em  unikaks 
Hlp^'rk  des  Joham,  Gottlieb  Kirchner  (urn  x7o6  Me^burgb.um 
7-6S  BerUn=)(Abb  4).  Dieses  Prachtstiick  gehort  zu  jener  Grnppe  grosser 
dk  j  G.Kirchner  zwischen  i720-33  in  Meissen  tur  das 

Berlin  durch  Kandler  in  zunehmender  Soksierung  weuergefuhrt  wurden^ 
Ses  Meissen  des  voll  erbliihten  Klassizismns  1st  die  Biscmtgruppe  der 
Dm  GrazYen  (Abb  5)  nach  emem  Modell  aus  dem  Jahre  i785  des  Chns- 

JesssBessasas 

Meissen  hellenistische  VorbUder  waren.  Porzellans 

Die  an  und  tur  sich  schon  uberreiche  Sammlung 
erhielt  ausgezeichnete  Erganzungen.  Eine  ^T^tf^^ 
chanten-ruppe  des  Anton  Grassi  (i755-i8o7  Wien)    t  die  dmte  bisher 

l  Wien  befinden.  Fur  bunte  Porzellangruppen,  mythologische  Liebe 
Sal  als  AUegonen  auf  die  Jahreszeiten,  stellte  der  aus  dem  Kreis  des 
Raphael  Donner  kommende  erste  Modelleur  der  Staatsmanufaktur 
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Johann  Josef  Niedcrmayr  (1747-84)  die  charmanten  Modelle  bei.  Zu 
erwahnen  ware  noch  ein  'Solitar  Service',  Wien,  Blaumarke,  urn  1770, 
mitausgezeichneten  figuralen  Purpurmalereien  eines  begabten,  unbekannt 
gebliebenen  Malers. 

Das  Hauptstiick  der  neuerworbenen  Glaser  ist  ein  Kothgasserbecher. 
Ungewohnt  ist  nicht  nur  seine  Form,  ungewohnt  vor  allem  ist  seine 
eigenartige  Bemalung  mit  stilisierten,  senkrecht  auf  ciner  naturalistischen 
Wiese  stehenden  Blumen.  Sie  sind  wohl  nach  den  erhaltenen  Skizzen  der 
Blumenmaler  der  Wiener  Porzellanmanufaktur  gemalt  worden,  aber 
durch  die  sehr  eigenwillige  Umformung  der  Vorbilder  ergab  sich  schlies- 
slich  ein  fast  surrealistiscber  Eindruck. 


Ce  celcbre  musee,  aussi,  est  redevable  pour  une  partie  de  ses  possessions  au 
patronage  de  la  baronne  Clarice  Rothschild.  A  part  la  donation  Roths- 
child, qui  comprend  presqu'exclusivement  des  objets  de  mobilier,  le  musee 
a  acquis,  de  la  propre  initiative,  non  seulement  du  mobilier,  mais  aussi  de 
la  porcelaine  et  de  la  verrerie. 

La  piece  la  plus  importante  de  la  donation  Rothschild  est  une  commode 
richement  ornee,  fabriquee  vers  1760  par  Jean  Henry  Riesener  (ne  en  1735  a 
Mucnchen  Gladbach,  mort  en  1806  a  Paris).  Elle  date  de  l'epoque  ou 
Riesener  avait  pris  la  direction  de  l'atelier  de  son  maitre,  Jean  Francois 
Oeben,  apres  la  mort  de  ce  dernier  en  1763.  Grace  a  la  noble  repartition  de 
la  marqueterie,  a  une  ornementation  sobre  mais  expressive,  cette  piece 
possede  deja  toutes  les  caracteristiques  du  style  classique.  II  n'y  a  guere  que 
les  garnitures  de  bronze  dore  qui  rappellent  la  frivolite  du  rococo.  Le 


motif  floral  colorie,  incruste  sur  le  paneau  devant  du  milieu,  est  tres  bien 
compose.  Le  meuble  porte  la  marque  J.  H.  Riesener  (111.  1). 

Une  horloge  de  parquet,  style  Boulle,  fabriquee  en  1750  par  l'ebeniste 
parisien  Laurent  Rochette  (ne  et  mort  a  Paris:  1723-72)  est  egalement  l'un 
des  meillcurs  specimens  de  mobilier  parisien.  Selon  l'inscription  que  porte 
le  cadran,  l'horloge  elle-meme  est  de  St.  Martin,  l'horlogier  parisien.  Le 
mariage,  sur  ce  meuble,  de  bois  de  palissandre  et  de  bois  de  rose  est  d'un 
tres  bel  effet. 

Le  haut  d'une  table  de  travail,  aux  riches  incrustations  d'ecaille  et  de 
bronze,  datant  de  1720,  e'est  a  dire  du  debut  de  la  periode  Regence,  est  un 
peu  plus  ancien  (111.  2).  Citons  encore  un  secretaire  Louis  XVI  (cylin- 
drique),  de  1780,  aux  placage  orne  de  treillages  ct  de  dessing  floraux  (111.  6) 
et  un  secretaire  de  la  meme  epoque,  en  bois  de  rose  aux  ornements  stylises 
de  bronze  dore.  Telles  sont  les  pieces  principales  de  la  grande  collection  de 
meubles  de  la  donation  Rothschild. 

Une  piece,  tres  rare,  appartenant  aussi  a  cette  collection,  un  vase  pour 
huile  et  vinaigre,  a  deux  cols,  avec  paroi  interieure,  monte  sur  argent,  !a 
surface  de  ceramique  ornee  de  flcurs  bleues  dans  le  style  de  Jacopo  Ligozzi 
(111.  3).  Des  recipients  de  ce  genre  en  porcelaine,  ditc  porcelaine  des  Medici, 
avaient  ete  fabriques  vers  1580,  dans  l'atelier  de  Bernardo  Buentalcnti  que 
patronait  le  Grand  Due  Francoil  ier.  Buentalenti  avait  fait  des  experiences 
avec  de  la  terre  glaise  de  Vicence,  ne  contenant  que  peu  de  kaolin,  mais  il  ne 
put  obtenir  que  de  la  fayence  ressemblant  a  de  la  pate  tendre  de  porcelaine. 
Un  vase  de  ce  genre  (on  n'en  rencontre  que  rarement)  figure  dans  une  toile 
de  Mirabello  Cavalori  (Florence,  Collection  Loeser). 

Dans  les  acquisitions  faites  par  le  musee  de  sa  propre  initiative  celui-ci 
s'est  preoccupe  avant  tout  d'obtenir  des  specimens  de  mobilier  regional. 
Citons,  en  premiere  place,  un  lit  richement  decore  en  style  baroque  (Les 
Alpes  d'est)  datant  approximativement  de  1740,  avec  de  beaux  reliefs  en 
bois  reprcsentant  des  sujets  religieux  et  fournissant  un  specimen  du  style  de 


(Below  and  No.  6  right).  Two  further  items  of  furniture  in  the  Baroness  Clarice  Rothschild  gift.  The  flat-top  desk  is  richly  inlaid  with 
tortoiseshell  and  brass,  and  the  Louis  XVI  cylindrical  writing-desk  (No.  6),  of  circa  1780,  has  inlays  of  lattice  and  flower  patterns. 
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3.  A  rare,  double-necked,  silver-mounted  vinegar  and  oil  flask,  circa  1580,  the  sur- 
face decorated  with  blue  flowers  in  the  style  of  Jacobo  Ligozzi.  4.  Porcelain  bear, 
80  cm.  high,  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Kirchner,  circa  1732.  5.  Among  the  best  Meissen 
pieces  of  the  Classical  period  is  this  'Three  Graces'  of  the  'Biscuit  Group'  by  Chris- 
topher Gottfried  Juechtzer,  circa  1785. 


la  Lederwaschschule  de  Salzbourg.  Signalons  egalement  un  secretaire  style 
empire,  ayant  la  forme  d'un  petit  temple,  execute  avec  toute  la  grace 
particuliere  a  cette  epoque,  et  signe  Vienne  1813,  et  un  autre  secretaire,  en 
forme  d'urne,  fabrique  en  1840  a  Kronstadt  en  Transylvanie,  dansle  style 
fin  empire. 

Parmi  les  objets  de  porcelaine  se  trouvent  de  tres  belles  pieces:  tout 
d'abord  une  statue  d'ours  accroupi  de  80  cm.  de  haut,  d'une  seule  couleur 
mais  avec  des  raies  bleues  qui  lui  donnent  un  aspect  realiste.  C'est  un  chef 
d'oeuvre  unique  de  Johann  Gottlieb  Kirchner  (ne  vers  1706  a  Mersebourg, 
mort  en  1768,  probablement  a  Berlin)  (111.  4).  Cet  ouvrage  decoratif 
appartient  a  une  serie  de  grandes  statues  d'animaux,  commencee  entre  1729 
et  1733  a  Meissen  par  J. G. Kirchner,  a  l'intention  du  Palais  japonais  de 
Dresde  et  completee,  apres  son  depart  pour  Berlin,  par  Kaendler  dont 
l'execution  devint  de  plus  en  plus  stylisee. 

Les  trois  graces  (111.  5),  du  groupe  de  porcelaine  'biscuit'-copie  d'un 
modele  de  Christophe  Gottfried  Juechtzner  (ne  a  Meissen  en  1752,  mort 
dans  la  mcme  ville  en  1812)  appartient  au  meillcur  Meissen  de  la  periodc 
classique  en  plein  essor.  II  s'agit  la  du  chef  d'oeuvre  de  l'artiste,  execute 
d'apres  un  dessin  de  Johann  Eleazar  Schenau,  professeur  de  dessin  de  cette 
ville  et  denomme  'Zeisig'  (le  serein).  Ce  groupe  est  une  preuve  documen- 
taire  de  la  faveur  dont  jouissaient  a  l'epoque  les  modeles  helleniques. 

La  collection  de  porcelaine  de  Vienne,  deja  riche  par  elle-meme  a  ete 
remarquablement  completee.  Un  groupe  de  bacchantes,  concu  avec  beau- 
coup  de  gout  par  Anton  Grassi  (qui  vecut  a  Vienne  de  1775  a  1807)  est  la 
troisieme  reproduction  d'un  modele  celebre  que  Ton  ait  decouverte  jus- 
qu'ici.  Johann  Joseph  Niedermayer  premier  modeleur  de  la  manufacture 
de  porcelaine  de  Petat,  qui  faisait  partie  du  cercle  de  Raphael  Donner,  a  cree 
de  charmants  modeles  pour  le  groupe  colorie  de  statues  en  porcelaine,  ou  les 
grand  amoureux  de  la  mythologie  font  figure  de  representations  allegor- 
iques  des  saisons.  II  convient  de  mentionner  aussi  un  service  par  une  seule 
personne,  Vienne,  Blaumarkc,  datant  environ  de  1770,  avec  d'excellents 
dessins  de  coleur  pourpre,  executes  par  un  artiste  de  talent  dont  le  nom 
demeure  inconnu. 

Parmi  les  objets  de  verrerie,  la  piece  principale  est  une  coupe  Kothgasser 
dont  la  forme,  et  surtout  les  motifs  decoratifs,  sont  peu  communs.  II  est 
decore  d'une  fleur  extremement  stylisee,  se  tenant  verticale  sur  un  pre 
naturaliste.  Cet  ouvrage  s'inspire  selon  toute  vraisemblance  des  esquisses 
de  dessins  floraux  faites  par  les  artistes  de  la  manufacture  de  porcelaine  de 
Vienne,  mais  les  modifications  intentionnelles  qui  y  ont  ete  apportees 
donnent  a  cette  piece  un  apparence  quasi-surrealiste. 
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A  Roman  Portrait 

by  Angelica  Kauffmann 


AN  GE  L I C  A  K  A  U  F  F  M  A  N  N  was  one  of  the  more  fascinat- 
l  \  ing  characters  of  the  art  world  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Born  in  Schwarzenburg  in  the  Tyrol,  she  showed  a  precocious 
talent  for  drawing.  She  studied  art  in  Italy,  and  arrived  in  London 
in  1 766  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  heralded  by  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. She  found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Queen  Charlotte, 
whose  services  to  art  are  worthy  of  the  pious  attentions  of  some 
scholar.  Adjudged  by  some  a  hopeless  flirt,  by  others  a  woman  of 
charm,  wit  and  intelligence,  she  soon  had  the  art  world  by  its 
ears.  Nathaniel  Dance  was  infatuated  and  Reynolds  showed 
more  than  a  professional  interest.  She  paid  his  style  the  sincere 
flattery  of  imitation,  and  she  became  one  of  the  founder  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Producing  with  great  ease  and  felicity  charming  pastiches  on 
neo-classical  themes,  she  was  in  great  demand  as  a  decorator  of 
ceilings  (one  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Burlington  House),  of  mantel- 
pieces and  the  like.  Examples  of  her  work  are  to  be  seen  in  abun- 
dance in  many  Georgian  mansions  throughout  England.  Her 
popularity  was  further  enhanced  by  the  numerous  engravings 
from  her  work  by  such  artists  as  Bartolozzi  and  Schiavonetti.  In 
June  of  this  year  the  British  public  will  have  a  chance  of  reassess- 
ing her  position  in  the  eighteenth-century  Parthenon  at  a  full- 
scale  exhibition  of  her  works  to  be  held  at  Ken  Wood  House, 
London. 

Particular  interest  therefore  attaches  to  this  very  fine  portrait 
from  her  brush  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Leger 
Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  For  though,  as  Redgrave 
rather  acidly  remarks,  '  her  works  seem  to  contain  but  the  crea- 
tures of  her  own  brain -beings  which  evidence  a  common 
parentage  and  family  likeness,  whether  representing  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  antiquity,  or  the  deities  who  in  her  own  day  ruled 
the  world  of  fashion',  as  a  portraitist  she  had  quite  exceptional 
qualities,  revealed  at  their  most  successful  in  this  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Benton. 

Three  years  after  her  arrival  in  London,  Angelica  was  tricked 
into  marriage  by  the  servant  of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  the  Count 
de  Horn,  who  passed  himself  off  as  his  master:  and  it  was  not 
until  she  was  forty-two  that  she  managed  to  establish  herself 
again  in  domestic  felicity  by  marrying  a  Venetian  painter,  An- 
tonio Zucchi.  In  the  same  year  she  moved  to  Rome,  a  place  con- 
genial to  both  her  talents  and  her  interests.  She  rapidly  acquired 
the  kind  of  patronage  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  such  portrait 
painters  as  Pompeo  Battoni,  and  was  deluged  with  commissions 
not  only  from  the  fairly  numerous  resident  English  colony,  but 
from  the  many  visitors  who  found  Rome  accessible  for  all  save 
a  few  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Benton,  in  which  the  mannerisms  of  the 
High  Baroque  have  been  revitalized  by  a  completely  English 
freshness,  colour  and  vivacity,  is  signed  and  dated  'Angelica 
Kauffmann,  Romac  1794'.  In  fact  it  may  well  be  identifiable 
with  the  only  work  which  she  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
after  leaving  England.  In  1797  there  appeared  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition under  her  name  a  painting  catalogued  as  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  of  Quality. 

Certain  small  points  of  iconographical  interest  may  be  worth 
commenting  on  in  connexion  with  this  painting.  The  subject  is 


wearing  a  belt  fastened  with  a  cameo  representing  what  migl 
well  be  her  father  or  husband.  The  notation  on  the  sheet  ( 
music  in  her  hand  is  impossible  to  decipher,  but  it  is  not  withoi) 
its  interest  that  she  seems  to  be  wearing  what  look  like  Orient; 
slippers  of  some  kind.  She  may  have  been  in  Rome  on  her  wa 
back  from  India. 

The  work  has  none  of  the  rather  insipid  quality  which  mar* 
Angelica's  more  ambitious  mythological  compositions,  and  is 
fine  example  of  the  tradition  of  portraiture  on  the  verge  of  th 
Romantic  epoch. 

The  Ben  tons  impinged  on  a  larger  sphere  of  history  than  migh 
at  first  be  suspected.  Some  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  o 
the  London  market  an  autograph  letter  from  Angelica  to  Emm; 
Lady  Hamilton,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  which  Mrs.  Ben 
ton  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  time: 

...    T    ,   .  'Rome  Dec.  13  th  1793 

My  Lady ! 

'It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  honour  to  see  a  line  fron 
you,  My  Lady,  so  that  I  began  to  suspect  your  Ladyship  had  pu 
me  in  perfect  oblivion -however  the  letter  I  received  from  th< 
hands  of  Mrs.  Benton  convinces  me  of  the  contrary,  so  that  I  cai 
still  live  in  your  remembrance -all  I  can  say  is  that  your  Ladyshir 
bestowes  your  kindness  upon  one  truely  grateful -Mrs.  Bentor 
and  Mr.  Abbot  are  both  very  respectable  persons -I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  render  them  any  service'  (cf.  Lady  Victoria 
Manners,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  London,  1924,  page  8). 

Lady  Hamilton  was  at  this  time  resident  at  Naples  as  the  wife 
of  the  English  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
Angelica  had  painted  her  portrait  in  1791.  (This  is  now  in  thq 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.)  She  probably  sent  up  to  Angelica 
in  Rome  all  those  itinerant  English  men  and  women  who  might 
care  to  have  their  portraits  painted. 

Of  more  direct  relevance,  perhaps,  to  this  portrait  is  a  manu-H 
script  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Written  in  Italian, 
either  in  her  own  hand,  or  at  her  dictation,  it  is  a  complete  list  of 
her  works  'After  her  return  from  England,  which  was  in  the 
month  of  October  1781  when  she  went  to  Venice'. 

Under  the  date  'Rome,  May  1794'  appears  the  entry:  '  For 
Mr.  Henry  Benton,  English  nobleman,  the  portrait  of  the  wife 
of  the  above  named  Henry  Benton.  On  canvas,  height  11  spans, 
width  six  spans,  6;  full  length,  life-size  figure.  She  is  sitting 
richly  attired  as  a  Muse,  holding  in  her  hand  a  paper,  that  is  to 
say  a  Papyrus,  on  which  are  written  notes  of  Music.  This  picture 
was  begun  on  5th  May;  the  half  of  the  payment,  that  is  no 
zecchini,  which  were  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkins  with  236-50  crowns. 
During  September  Mr.  Jenkins  paid  up  the  sum  in  full  and  the 
picture  was  sent  off  for  him  to  deliver  it.' 

Jenkins,  who  was  the  main  English  banker  in  Rome,  was  a 
close  friend  of  Angelica's,  and  acted  for  her  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  Consul  Smith  had  acted  for  Canalctto  in  Venice. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  exact  value  of  the  Roman 
zecchino  at  this  time,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  between  19s.  and 
22s.  Angelica  therefore  was  paid  originally  about  two  hundred 
guineas  for  this  portrait.  Even  Lady  Hamilton  had  cost  only  120 
zecchini -a  fact  which  would  seem  to  give  additional  weight  to 
the  theory  that  Henry  Benton  was  a  nabob. 
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MRS.  HENRY  BENTON  :  BY  ANGELICA  KAUFFMANN  (1741-1807)  :  CANVAS,  78£  x  52  INCHES 
In  the  possession  of  Leger  Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 


VUE  DE  MONTMARTRE  :  BY  AUGUSTE  RENOIR,  1885  :  CANVAS  Ml,  a  \7 h  INCHES 

In  the  possession  of  Ohana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Place,  London ,  W.l 


An  Urban 
Renoir  Landscape 


I HA VE  taken  up  again  for  good,'  wrote  Renoir  to  the  dealer 
Durand-Ruel  in  1885,  'the  old  painting,  soft  and  gracious.' 
This  was  the  year  which  ushered  in  the  last  great  phase  of  his  art, 
I  liberated  from  the  imposed  discipline  of  the  maniere  aigre,  free, 
lyrical  and  uninhibited.  One  of  the  first,  and  in  many  ways  one 
of  the  more  remarkable,  exercises  in  this  new  style  is  the  Vue  de 
Moiitmartre  reproduced  on  the  facing  page,  and  belonging  to  the 
Ohana  Gallery,  London.  From  the  collection  of  Pierre  Renoir, 
it  features  in  L' Atelier  de  Renoir  (No.  19,  Pi.  10). 

We  have  become  so  conscious  of  the  more  painterly  and  styl- 
istic aspects  of  Impressionism  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
movement  was  founded  on  a  basis  of 'realism'-in  the  sense  that 
Zola  understood  the  word.  Where  Barbizon,  and  Courbet  even, 
had  concentrated  mainly  on  forests  and  landscapes,  the  Impres- 
sionists felt  a  compulsion  to  deal  with  urban  life  and  scenery.  They 
did  not,  it  is  true,  always  keep  up  to  this  ideal:  and  Renoir  especi- 
ally preferred  on  the  whole  the  older  kind  of  more  'picturesque' 
subject-matter.  In  1884,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
outbreak  of  urbanization,  prompted  perhaps  by  Seurat's  Baignade 
of  that  year.  Curiously  enough,  Renoir  had  just  finished  the 
masterpiece  of  his  aigre  period,  Les  Grandes  Baigneuses,  and  was 
leading  a  more  or  less  settled  life  in  Paris.  It  must  have  been  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  conceived  the  idea  for  this  landscape. 

During  the  period  of  the  Commune  he  had  acquired  an  intim- 
ate knowledge  of  the  banlieue,  and  had  been  working  and  painting 
at  Louvenciennes  and  at  Celle-St.-Cloud.  During  these  years  he 
absorbed  the  sense  of  the  distant  magic  of  the  smoke-wreathed 
city.  On  the  whole  he  did  not  concern  himself  greatly  with  the 
distant  view.  Paintings  like  the  Barnes  Collection  Montague  St. 
Victoire  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  in  1874  he 
painted  the  Chemin  Montant  dans  les  Herbes  (Paris,  Louvre), 
which  has  some  stylistic  analogies  with  the  Vue  de  Moiitmartre. 

Use  of  Paints 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  work, 
apart  from  its  deft,  loose  brushwork,  is  the  way  in  which  it  dem- 
onstrates Renoir's  use  of  pigments.  The  rather  heavy  blobs  of 
paint  in  the  sky  obviously  contain  a  large  proportion  of  Naples 
yellow:  and  according  to  his  paint-dealer,  Moisse  (cf.  John 
Rewald,  A  History  of  Impressionism,  page  433),  Renoir  made  a 
special  point  of  never  using  cadmium  yellow.  His  palette  was 
confined  to  white  lead,  antimony  ochre,  raw  umber,  superfine 
carmine,  Venetian  red,  French  vermilion,  madder  lake,  emerald 
green,  cobalt  blue  and  ivory  black.  The  use  of  umber,  emerald 
green  and  cobalt  blue  in  this  work  is  very  noticeable. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Douglas  Cooper  (Catalogue 
of  the  Courtauld  Collection)  that  the  conscious  debt  which  the 


French  Impressionists  owed  to  the  English  School  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century  has  been  over-emphasized,  and  Renoir  him- 
self went  to  some  lengths  to  deny  the  impact  which  Turner  had. 
on  him.  This  view  of  Montmartre,  however,  would  seem  to 
suggest  that,  on  the  deeper  levels  of  consciousness,  this  was  not 
entirely  true.  The  kind  of  golden  glow  which  the  English  artist 
threw  over  the  landscapes  of  the  Campagna,  that  vast  texture  of 
colours  with  which  he  created  a  sense  of  light  and  movement, 
are  all  echoed  in  this  fine  work  by  Renoir.  Paris,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  seen  under  the  kind  of  light  which  irradiated  Italy. 
It  is  a  monument  of  the  Mediterranean  tradition  of  landscape  art. 

Fecundity  Controlled 

First  reproduced  in  L 'Atelier  de  Renoir  (Paris,  193 1,  Vol.  I, 
No.  19,  Pi.  10),  this  Vue  de  Moiitmartre  was  one  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred works  found  in  Renoir's  studio  at  his  death.  He  was,  like 
Rubens,  one  of  his  masters,  a  prolific  artist,  but  his  fecundity  was 
controlled;  it  never  deteriorated  into  the  inept  pot-boilers  of 
lesser  artists.  For  all  its  Turnercsque  effulgence,  its  sense  of  dif- 
fused form  and,  as  it  were,  floating  colour,  this  landscape  has  the 
architectural  solidity  of  a  Cezanne.  The  central  massif  of  the 
block  of  tenement  flats  penetrates  through  the  atmosphere  with 
an  assurance  which  gives  added  meaning  to  the  gently  sloping 
bank  of  foliage  which  carries  the  eye  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
painting. 

In  actual  terms  of  geographical  distance  Vue  de  Moiitmartre 
must  take  in  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles,  as  between 
the  imaginary  spectator's  vantage-point  and  the  distant  chimney- 
stacks  on  the  horizon  right  of  the  centre.  And  we  are  made  to  be 
conscious  of  this  distance,  even  though  the  artist  has  not  had  to 
have  recourse  to  the  minute  topographical  exactitude  which 
would  have  been  affected  by  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  In  part  this  is  done 
by  emphasizing,  with  the  aid  of  skilfully  situated  buildings  and 
emphasized  geographical  features,  the  various  stages  of  reces- 
sion. The  bushes  are  topped  by  a  house ;  imperceptibly  the  eye  is 
led  towards  the  centre;  and  then,  in  three  stages,  coaxed  ever  in- 
wards into  picture  space  by  the  groups  of  buildings  which,  by 
being  placed  at  angles  to  each  other,  emphasize  the  intervening 
area. 

This  combination  of  form,  structure  and  perspective  was  in 
some  ways  a  new  element  in  Renoir's  work,  and  it  is  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  this  painting,  which  foreshadows  the  developments 
of  French  painting  during  the  years  between  1890  and  1910. 
Having  abandoned  the  disciplined  austerity  of  his  aigre  period, 
Renoir  had  emerged  to  find  his  own  personal  solution  of  the 
dichotomy  of  colour  and  line.  Vue  de  Moiitmartre  is  a  superb 
example  of  this  solution. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Lloyd's  and  the  Vatican  Treasury  :  Drawings  by  Charles  Le  Brim  : 
Letter  from  a  Governor  :  Tost'  Manuscript 


REINSURANCE  of  the  Treasury  of  St. 
.  Peter's,  Rome,  with  Lloyd's  of  London 
for  a  sum  between  £300,000  and  £400,000 
serves  to  focus  attention  on  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  crosses,  chalices,  monstrances  and 
other  objects  of  ecclesiastical  usage  which  are 
shown  in  a  series  of  rooms  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Peter's.  The  Holy  See  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  treasury  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
it  has  been  subject  to  three  main  deprivations.  In 
the  Saracenic  sack  of  Rome  in  846,  images  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings.  The  silver  altar 
was  torn  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter:  and  as 
Gibbon  put  it,  'if  the  bodies  or  the  buildings 
were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples  of  the 
Saracens'.  A  worse  spoliation  occurred  at  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  whose  army  sacked  Rome  in  1527.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1796  the  Vatican  once 
again  lost  a  large  proportion  of  its  treasures  to 
the  forces  of  Napoleon  who,  but  a  few  years 
afterwards,  was  to  be  crowned  Emperor  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.  In  the  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries  the  treasury  could  be  inspected 
only  with  special  permission,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  see  the  more  precious  objects.  Per- 
mission was  more  easily  granted  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  in  1909  a  selection  of  the 
vast  store  was  put  on  show.  In  spite  of  the  strict- 
est rules  for  the  supervision  of  the  treasury, 
there  was  a  robbery  in  1925,  when  thieves  broke 
in  and  removed  a  quantity  of  precious  plate 
which  was,  however,  easy  to  recognize  and 
most  of  it  was  recovered,  In  1949  the  Museum 
of  the  Treasury  was  considerably  enlarged,  so 
that  nearly  everything  of  importance  can  now 
be  seen  without  difficulty. 

For  all  its  fantastic  richness  the  treasury  may 
appear  at  first  sight  a  little  disappointing,  since 
the  majority  of  objects  in  it  date  from  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  There  is,  however,  much  of  in- 
terest to  the  antiquary  as  well  as  those  specially 
interested  in  the  goldsmith's  craft.  The  earliest 
object  is  the  celebrated  Crux  Vaticana,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  It  is  of  silver-gilt  ornamented  with  coloured 
stones  and  originally  had  sixteen  large  pearls, 
which  were  torn  from  it  in  1798.  Dating  from 
the  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Century  is  a  crystal  cross 
mounted  in  gold  with  four  magnificent  baroque 
pearls  in  the  angles.  Of  about  the  same  age  is  a 
representation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  known 
as  the  Icon  serba  or  paleslava,  which  is  enclosed  in 
a  nineteenth-century  frame  studded  with  gems. 
Of  a  very  early  date  is  a  very  beautiful  embroid- 
ered Dalmatic  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Charlemagne,  though  it  is  probably  rather  later. 
The  reliquary  bust  of  St.  Luke  in  silver  parcel- 
gilt  appears  to  be  Roman  work  of  the  late  Four- 


teenth Century  and  is  very  handsome.  The 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  are  well  rep- 
resented by  a  number  of  chalices  as  well  as  other 
objects,  such  as  the  ceremonial  ring  of  gilt 
bronze  and  rock-crystal  which  belonged  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  He  reigned  from  1471  to  1484.  A  fine 
pair  of  bronze  candlesticks  has  been  attributed 
to  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  but  is  more  probably 
by  Antonio  Gentile  da  Faenza,  who  made  the 
cross  and  candlesticks  in  silver-gilt  for  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese  which  were  given  to  St. 
Peter's  in  1582. 

A  curiously  modern  note  is  struck  by  the  plat- 
inum chalice  which  was  given  by  Carlo  III  of 
Spain  to  Pope  Pius  VI  at  the  end  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Of  particular  interest  to  English 
visitors  is  the  chalice  which  belonged  to  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  Cardinal  York,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Vatican  on  his  death  in  1807.  It  is  the 
most  precious  chalice  in  the  whole  treasury, 
being  embellished  with  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty  diamonds.  On  the  base  the  Royal  Arms 
of  England  are  engraved.  It  was  made  by  Luigi 
Valadier,  a  Roman  craftsman  who  worked  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  more 
modern  exhibits  include  a  crown  of  twelve  stars 
given  by  the  Catholic  World  in  1904  to  mark 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  definition  of  the 
Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
crown  for  the  Madonna  and  Child  of  the  Grottc 
Vaticane,  given  by  French  Catholics  in  1949. 

Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 

THE  portrait  (No.  12)  in  the  December, 
1954,  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  (page  159) 
had  been  thought,  writes  J.  L.Nevinson,  to  rep- 
resent a  member  of  the  Booth  family,  but  when 
writing  the  article  he  could  trace  no  esquire  of 
that  name.  He  now  finds  that  from  1725  to  1738 
Samuel  Booth,  Esquire,  was  the  first  Messenger 
of  the  Order:  and,  on  looking  again  at  the 
photograph,  can  distinguish  over  the  esquire's 
robes  the  Messenger's  chain,  and,  just  above  the 
right  hand,  the  profile  of  the  badge,  a  crown 
surmounting  an  oval  which  should  show  a  run- 
ning greyhound  between  three  crowns.  In 
Pine's  sixth  engraving  Samuel  Booth  is  shown 
walking  immediately  in  front  of  the  esquires. 
Mr.  Nevinson  accordingly  thinks  there  can  be 
little  doubt  whom  the  portrait  depicts.  Mr. 
M.R.Schweitzer,  of  59  East  54th  Street,  New 
York,  told  my  correspondent  that  it  had  been 
sold  by  him  to  a  dealer  'in  the  West'.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  paragraph  may  come  to  the 
notice  of  its  present  owner. 

A  Drawing  for  the  Passage  du  Rhin 

BEST-KNOWN  work  of  Louis  XIV's 
court  painter,  Charles  Le  Brun  (b.  1619,  d. 
1690),  is  the  Grande  Galerie,  or  Galerie  des  Glaces, 
at  Versailles.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 


did monuments  of  all  northern  baroque  art.  It 
was  executed  between  1679  and  1684,  and  Le 
Brun  was  responsible  for  designing  its  entire 
decoration,  of  which  the  principal  feature  is  the  | 
ceiling  painted,  in  1681-4,  in  compartments  with| 
subjects  glorifying  the  martial  and  civil  achieve- 
ments ofLc  Roi  Soleil  (see  E.  Croft-Murray,  The] 
British  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3). 

Recently  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings of  the  British  Museum  acquired  a  prelimin- 
ary study  by  Le  Brun  for  one  of  these  compart- 
ments (see  illustration),  an  allegory  on  Louis 
XIV's  Passage  du  Rhin  en  Presence  des  ennemis 
1672.  It  is  in  pen  and  brown  ink  with  grey  wash 
over  red  chalk  on  a  sheet  measuring  22  x  38*8 
cm.  (8|  X  15J  in.),  and  bears  the  mark  (Lugt, 
2693)  of  the  Dutch-German  collector,  Johannes 
von  Ross  (b.  1787,  d.  1848).  The  composition 
shows  the  monarch  attired  in  the  customary 
Roman  armour,  with  thunderbolt  in  hand,  furi- 
ously driving  his  chariot  across  the  river,  to  the 
consternation  of  Holland,  her  lion,  and  her  cities 
who  offer  up  their  keys  to  the  conqueror.  Above 
fly  Minerva  and  the  French  Victories,  and  below 
the  chariot  tumble  in  disorder  figures  symbolic 
of  Dutch  Maritime  Power  and  Commerce.  The 
rear  is  brought  up  by  a  threatening  Hercules  and 
a  pair  of  angry  trumpeting  Fames  directing 
their  blast  at  a  frightened  Father  Rhine.  The 
high  finish  of  the  drawing,  comparable  with 
other  studies  in  the  Louvre  for  the  decorations 
of  the  Gratide  Galerie,1  doubtless  denotes  a  late 
stage  in  the  working-out  of  the  composition, 
bringing  it  very  near  to  the  ceiling  as  eventually 
painted.  But  there  were  still  details  to  be  modi- 
fied before  the  final  version  was  transferred  to 
the  plaster:  most  curious  is  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  crocodile  at  the  bottom  (presumably  sym- 
bolic of  the  Dutch  Colonies)  into  a  bag  of  gold. 
The  drawing  also  shows  that  originally  a  com- 
paratively simple  form  of  painted  architecture 
was  contemplated,  this  subsequently  being  ex- 
panded into  the  sumptuous  Carraccesque  orna- 
ment of  the  finished  work. 

Obviously  the  general  composition  ultimately 
derives  from  two  well-known  Roman  seicento 
ceilings,  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Annibale  Carracci  at  the  Palazzo  Farnese  (before 
1604)  and  the  Aurora  of  Guido  Reni  at  the  Pal- 
azzo Rospigliosi  (1609),  in  both  of  which  a  pro- 
cession with  a  chariot  is  the  principal  feature. 
But,  surprisingly  enough,  there  was  also  a  ceiling 
in  England  which  provided  a  more  immediate 
model.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show 
how  closely  the  Passage  du  Rhin  is  related  to  the 
allegory  on  Charles  II's  Restoration  painted  by 
Antonio  Verrio  (b.  1639,  d.  1707)  for  the  ceiling 

1  Cf.  Jean  Guiffrey  and  Pierre  Marcel,  Inventaire  tics 
Dessins  du  .  .  .  Louvre  et  .  .  .  de  Versailles,  VII,  1912, 
pp.  116-23. 
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Charles  Le  Brun.  'Le  Passage  du  Rhin.'  Preliminary  drawing  in  pen  and  brown  ink  with 
grey  wash  over  red  chalk  on  a  sheet  measuring  8|  X  15I  in.,  recently  acquired  by  British 
Museum.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the  Dutch-German  collector,  Johannes  von  Ross. 


of  the  King's  Withdrawing  Room  at  Windsor 
:  Castle.  Besides  the  central  incident  of  the  chariot, 
r  1  number  of  other  affinities  will  be  recalled: 
Hercules  appears  as  a  prominent  figure  in  both 
compositions,  though  with  Le  Brun  he  threatens 
the  Rhine  on  the  right,  while  with  Verrio  he 
more  conventionally  clubs  the  forces  of  Evil  in 
the  foreground;  Le  Brun's  Rhine-maiden  just 
below  Louis  XIV's  chariot-wheel  corresponds 
writh  Verrio's  figure  of  Painting  gazing  up- 
wards; and  the  suppliant  Dutch  cities  on  the  left, 
holding  out  their  keys,  take  the  place  of  the 
pagan  deities  proffering  their  gifts  to  Charles. 
One  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  expected 
to  find  that  Verrio  had  'lifted'  his  design  from 
that  of  Le  Brun,  who,  after  all,  was  virtually 
head  of  the  school  of  Italo-French  baroque 
which   Verrio  imported  into   England.  But 
L  Verrio's  ceiling  is  known  definitely  to  have  been 
:  executed  in  1675-8:  'Seignior  Verrio  .  .  .  For 
:  Painting  his  Mties  Withdrawing  Roome  .  .  . 
t  £200', 2  whereas  the  project  for  the  Grande  Gal- 
>  erie  was  not  conceived  till  1678,  and  Le  Brun's 
I  ceilings  not  begun  till  1681.3 

The  implication  is,  then,  that  it  was  Le  Brun 
i  who  followed  Verrio;  and  this  he  could  only 
have  done  by  making  use  of  Vandrebanc's  en- 
graving. Another  preliminary  drawing  for  the 
Passage  du  Rhin,  in  the  Louvre,4  shows  that  at 
some  stage,  in  planning  the  design,  a  layout  of 
the  composition  in  reverse  was  contemplated - 
much  nearer  in  conception  to  the  Roman  proto- 
types-with  the  chariot  and  figures  moving 
towards  the  right.  But  for  some  reason  the  less 
obvious  Verrio  model  was  eventually  decided 
upon,  resulting  in  the  subject  as  represented  by 
the  British  Museum  drawing  and  the  final  ver- 
sion on  the  ceiling.  The  story,  indeed,  throws  a 
curious  sidelight  on  artistic  relations  between 
France  and  England  at  this  period. 

Comment  from  Tanganyika 

REOPENING  and  rearrangement  of  the 
.  Secular  Treasury  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
in  Vienna,  described  exclusively  in  The  Connois- 
seur (January,  1955),  was  welcome  news  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  Austria.  Among  a 
number  of  readers  who  wrote  to  me  following 
the  appearance  of  Princess  Windisch-Graetz's 
article  was  Sir  Edward  Twining,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  Tanganyika  Territory, 
who  commented:  'It  is  a  curious  thing  that, 
despite  the  very  considerable  literature,  mostly 
in  the  German  language,  on  the  subject  of  the 
relics  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  German  art 
historians  still  write  with  regret  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  state  with  exactitude 
the  origin  and  date  of  several  of  the  ornaments, 
particularly  the  so-called  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. Dr.  Franz  Bock  suggested  that  it  was 
the  crown  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  and 
dated  from  the  late  Tenth  Century.  This  view- 
was  accepted  by  many  writers,  including  Dr. 
Arpad  Weixlgartner,  who  in  the  late  1920's 
made  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  available  evi- 
dence. It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  writers  to  write  in  sup- 

2  W.H.  St.John  Hope,  Windsor  Castle,  I,  1913,  p.  317. 

3  Charles  Mauricheau-Beaupre,  Versailles;  L'Histoire 
et  L'Art,  1949,  pp.  39-40. 

4  Guiffrey  and  Marcel,  op.  cit.,  p.  120,  No.  5,821. 


port  of  their  own  theories  or  the  workshops 
which  they  favour.  Since  the  war,  however,  a 
new  theory  has  gained  support  that  the  crown 
was  made  in  the  workshops  at  the  Abbey  of 
Reichenau  during  the  reign  of  Otto  I,  possibly 
for  his  Imperial  coronation  in  962.  This  hypoth- 
esis seems  to  be  based  on  the  evidence  of  an 
ivory  plaque,  formerly  at  Seitenstetten  in  Aus- 
tria, later  acquired  by  George  Blumenthal  who 
presented  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  in  194.1. 

'There  are  some  who  claim  that  the  plaque 
was  made  at  Reichenau  and  others  that  it  can 
be  attributed  to  Milan.  The  plaque  depicts  the 
Emperor  Otto  I  wearing  a  crown  with  a  single 
arch  from  front  to  back,  which  has  a  feature 
rather  similar  to  the  arcades  on  the  arch  of  the 
Vienna  crown,  but  this  evidence  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  flimsy,  because  the  crown  is  depicted 
as  a  stemma  with  a  rigid  circle,  whereas  the 
Vienna  crown  takes  the  shape  of  a  Stephanos 
with  eight  plates.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ivory 
plaque  was  made  as  an  antependium  for  Magde- 
burg Cathedral  which  Otto  I  had  founded,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  plaque 
was  contemporary,  and  it  might  well  have  been 
commissioned  by  one  of  Otto's  successors.  The 
crown  in  fact  is  in  the  characteristic  Byzantine 
style.  Although  there  had  been  some  Byzantine 
influences  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Otto  I  it  was 
not  until  the  marriage  of  Otto  II  to  the  Byzantine 
Princess  Theophano  that  the  Byzantine  influence 
at  the  Imperial  Court  became  important. 

'It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that,  apart  from 
this  plaque,  the  earliest  example  of  an  emperor 
wearing  a  crown  with  a  single  arch  is  that  of 
Henry  II  (1002-24),  and  the  arch  is  shown  cross- 
ing the  head  from  ear  to  ear.  The  introduction 
of  the  single  arch  may  well  have  been  connected 
writh  the  bestowal  of  the  mitre,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  first  been  made  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  II.  The  arch  going  from  front  to  back 
does  not  appear  until  the  reign  of  Conrad  II 
(1024-39),  when  the  cross  also  appears  on  the 
crown  for  the  first  time.  It  is  significant,  too, 


that  the  Vienna  crown  has  four  slots  to  take 
cross-arches  which  were  in  common  use  in 
royal  crowns  at  that  period. 

'On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  Henry  II  considered  it  desirable,  in  order  to 
support  his  pretensions  to  the  German  and  Im- 
perial crown,  to  seize  the  Imperial  regalia.  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  Imperial  regalia  as 
such,  or  that  it  was  considered  to  be  of  impor- 
tance, indeed  almost  vital,  for  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  to  gain  possession  of  it.  This  suggests 
that  at  that  time  there  were  already  some  orna- 
ments which  were  regarded  as  being  permanent. 
Unless  some  very  strong  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced to  fix  the  date  and  origin  of  the  crown  as 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Otto  I,  it  would  seem 
that  the  evidence,  though  circumstantial,  that 
the  Vienna  crown  was  originally  the  Burgun- 
dian crown  inherited  by  Conrad  II  is  more 
convincing. 

'Curiously  enough,  despite  a  common  belief, 
the  Vienna  crown  did  not  become  the  corona- 
tion crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  until 
the  scene  of  the  coronation  was  transferred  from 
Rome  to  Frankfurt  in  1558.  Before  that  time  it 
carried  no  special  position  as  a  coronation 
crown,  although  on  a  few  occasions  it  was  so 
used  at  the  coronation  of  German  kings  at  Aix 
and  at  Imperial  coronations  at  Rome.  On  num- 
erous other  occasions,  however,  it  was  either  in 
the  possession  of  a  rival  of  the  Emperor-elect  or 
was  not  available  for  some  other  reason.  The 
Emperor  Charles  IV  (1347-78)  strongly  fostered 
the  cult  of  Charlemagne  and  attached  his  name 
to  the  crown.  The  crown  indeed  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  secular  emblem  of  the 
German  kings  and  emperors,  and  the  greatest 
importance  was  attached  to  its  possession.  But 
in  Germany  it  was  described  as  the  Rcichskrone, 
or  State  crown,  and  that  was  its  status. 

'There  is  also  some  confusion  about  the 
magnificent  Imperial  crown  made  for  Rudolph 
II.  From  the  time  of  Maximilian  I,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  crowned  in  Rome,  the  mitre  was 
added  to  the  emperor's  personal  crown,  the 
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Heraldic  Inquiries  and 
'The  Connoisseur' 

IN  response  to  an  increasing  international 
demand,  The  Connoisseur  announces  the 
resumption  of  the  heraldic  and  genealogical 
service  which  it  previously  offered  to  read- 
ers, particularly  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  which  has  been  discontinued 
for  some  years.  The  service  is  now  also  ex- 
tended to  include  matters  relating  to  orders, 
decorations  and  medals  of  all  nations. 


'Portrait  of  Edward  Harvey.'  By  Allan 
Ramsay,  oil,  50  x  40  in.  A  recent  acquisi- 
tion by  Dundee  Art  Galleries  through  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund. 


sides  being  made  of  rich  material.  This  practice 
was  continued  by  his  successors,  but  these  per- 
sonal crowns  were  broken  up.  When  Rudolph 
II,  taking  advantage  of  the  outstanding  artists 
and  goldsmiths  who  were  available  at  Prague, 
had  a  new  crown  made,  he  had  the  sides  of  the 
mitre  made  in  permanent  material.  The  scenes 
depicted  on  the  four  sides  were  intended  or 
came  to  be  accepted  as  symbolizing  the  union 
of  the  several  crowns  of  the  Hapsburg  realms. 
This  crown  came  to  be  designated  the  House 
Crown,  and  was  used  as  a  State  crown  on  cere- 
monial occasions. 

'The  emperors  obtained  Papal  consent  to  bear 
this  "mitre  crown"  on  their  coat-of-arms  and  to 
wear  it  in  the  procession  to  their  coronations  at 
Frankfurt.  In  1804,  when  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  proclaimed  as  the  successor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  Cobenzel  addressed  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I  on  the  5th  November,  1804,  to 
the  effect  that  "The  octagonal  coronation 
crown"  was  the  real  Imperial  crown  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  "under  these  circumstances 
the  House  Crown  could  be  used  as  a  hereditary 
Imperial  crown,  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
purchase  a  very  costly  crown  for  the  new  Im- 
perial honour,  and  Your  Majesty  and  all  Your 
Majesty's  successors  can  be  crowned  with  it". 
Actually  the  Austrian  emperors  were  not 
crowned  as  such,  but  Francis  I,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  crowned  as  German  Emperor, 
wore  it  at  the  coronation  of  his  son  Ferdinand  as 
King  of  Lombardo-Venetia  at  Milan  in  1838, 
and  it  was  used  subsequently  on  certain  State 
occasions,  including  the  accession  ceremony  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  1848.' 

'The  Great  Wardrobe' 

MRS.  HILDA  F.  FINBERG  writes:  In 
the  course  of  his  interesting  article  on 
"Late  Mortlake  Tapestries"  in  your  issue  of 
January,  1955,  Mr.  George  Wingficld  Digby 
refers  to  the  removal  in  1685  of  the  Great  Ward- 


robe to  Soho.  The  Great  Wardrobe  was  in  fact 
moved  to  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  which  is  not  part  of  Soho.  Both  W.G. 
Thomson  (A  History  of  Tapestry,  1906,  and 
Tapestry  Weaving  in  England,  1914)  and  H.C. 
Marillier  (English  Tapestries  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, 1930)  wrote  "Great  Queen  Street,  Soho", 
and  this  error  appears  to  be  responsible  for  the 
use  of  the  term  "Soho  Tapestry"  to  describe  the 
late-seventeenth-  and  early-eighteenth-century 
productions  of  the  Great  Wardrobe.  From  1689 
until  about  1727  the  Great  Wardrobe  was  con- 
trolled by  the  famous  weaver,  John  Vander- 
bank  the  elder,  who  lived  and  worked  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields.  The  date  of  his  death  has  not  yet  been 
established  with  certainty,  but  his  wife  (or 
widow?)  Sarah,  in  whose  name  some  of  the 
later  tapestry  accounts  were  made  out,  died  in 
December,  1727.  Of  the  weavers  who  worked  in 
Soho,  Joshua  Morris  was  in  Frith  Street  from 
1726  onwards,  and  Paul  Saunders  had  connex- 
ions with  that  district  later  in  the  century.' 

Mediaeval  Frescoes  from  South  Serbia 

FOR  a  number  of  years  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment has  been  having  the  mediaeval 
frescoes  in  the  South  Serbian  churches  copied  in 
watercolour  by  specially  trained  painters.  By 
means  of  these  complete,  life-size  facsimiles  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  monuments  which,  whilst  in  the  main 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Byzantine  monu- 
mental paintings,  yet  individually,  and  especially 
after  the  year  1200,  quickly  developed  most  re- 
markable autochthonous  stylistic  characteristics. 

Most  of  these  churches,  built  in  the  best  By- 
zantine tradition,  lie  between  the  sources  of  the 
Vardar  and  of  the  two  Mariza  rivers  amidst  the 
highest  mountains  between  north-west  Mace- 
donia and  Albania.  Accessible  in  the  main  from 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonika,  this  appar- 
ently remote  area  received  its  great  cultural  im- 
pulse from  Byzantium.  However,  artistic  in- 
fluences also  streamed  in  from  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  ultimately  from  Venice,  and  here  too 
Byzantium  stood  in  the  background.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  churches  of  Ochrida  (St.  Sophia, 
circa  1060),  Studeniza  (St.  Marie,  circa  1210  on), 
in  Milcscva  (circa  1240),  Sopocani  (circa  1260), 
and  in  the  monastery  of  Decani  (circa  1330), 
which  rises  in  marble  from  among  the  lovely 
forests  like  a  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Grail,  are,  of 
all  the  w  all-paintings  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  impressive,  the 
most  mature  in  form  and  spiritually  the  most 
profound.  It  is  impressive  to  see  how  the  paint- 
ers unconsciously  retained  the  wonderful  artistic 
tradition  of  Greece,  how  in  details  the  humour 
of  the  illuminated  MSS.  (Sopocani)  breaks  out 
and  how  soon  a  native  gift  for  storytelling, 
combined  with  an  acute  talent  for  characteriza- 
tion bordering  on  portraiture,  brings  about  a 
noticeable  departure  from  the  Byzantine  model. 

A  detailed  study  of  these  master  copies  is  in 
every  respect  a  source  of  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. Here  one  sees  Byzantine  murals  both  in 
their  own  right  and  as  guardians  of  the  Hellenic 
tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  one  observes  the 
indigenous  variants  which  force  one  to  conclude- 


that,  until  Giotto  and  Duccio,  the  Europe  of  the  I 
time  could  boast  nothing  of  equal  stature.  At  the 
same  time,  and  this  appears  to  be  particularly 
important,  new  light  is  thrown  011  the  Byzan- 
tine element  in  western  European  Byzantine 
murals.  For  this  reason  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  reconsider  a  number  of  dates,  from  the 
enigmatic  frescoes  in  Castel  Seprio  to  the  murals 
in  the  Nun's  Choir  of  Gurk. 

The  above  are  impressions  gathered  by  Pro- 
fessor E.Schaffran  on  the  recent  Yugoslav  exhi- 
bition in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum. 

Willement's  Roll 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  British  Museum  has  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  'lost'  manuscript: 
that  is  to  say,  a  manuscript  that  has  been  recorded 
at  some  time  in  the  past  and  has  subsequently 
been  lost  to  sight.  Such  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, presented  itself  at  the  recent  sale  of  Lord 
Derby's  library  at  Christie's  (see  C.E.Wright, 
The  British  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3). 

In  1834  Thomas  Willement,  the  antiquary  and 
stained-glass  artist,  published  in  blazon  a  roll  of 
arms  then  in  the  possession  of  Canon  Newling 
of  Lichfield.  Since  that  date  all  trace  of  the 
manuscript  disappeared,  and  when  Mr.  Anthony 
Wagner,  Richmond  Herald,  brought  together 
the  material  for  his  Catalogue  of  English  Mediae- 
val Rolls  of  Arms  (1950)  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
for  his  information  about  the  roll  on  Wille- 
ment's work. 

The  catalogue  description  of  Lot  252  in  the 
Derby  sale  of  24th  March  of  this  year  suggested 
that  this  was  the  missing  roll,  a  fact  subsequently 
confirmed.  How  long  it  had  been  at  Knowsley 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  acquired  by 
the  13th  Earl  when  Canon  Newling's  library 
was  dispersed  after  his  death  in  1834.  The  roll  is 
made  up  of  thirteen  membranes  usually  sewn 
together,  and  contains  in  its  present  form  some 
600  painted  shields  of  arms.  On  the  first  two 
membranes  are  painted  the  gartered  coats  of  the 
Founder  Knights  of  the  Garter;  of  the  twenty- 
six  that  should  form  the  complete  series  two  are 
lost  owing  to  damage  to  the  roll  (those  of  Ed- 
ward III  and  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster)  and  one 
(that  of  the  Black  Prince)  is  much  mutilated. 

At  the  head  of  the  third  membrane  is  the 
crowned  and  gartered  shield  of  Richard  II 
which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  roll  proper 
which  contains  the  arms  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry:  from  these  the  original  compilation 
of  the  roll  may  be  dated  to  a  period  between 
1392  and  1397,  but  the  handwriting  of  the  pres- 
ent copy  points  to  a  date  either  late  in  the  Fif- 
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Willement's  Roll,  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  large  group  of 
heraldic  manuscripts  the  production  of  which  was  inspired  by  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
who  was  appointed  Garter  King  of  Arms  in  1505  and  who  died  in  1534. 


;nth  or  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  for  it. 
-rtain  features,  however,  link  it  with  other 
raldic  manuscripts  and  thus  enable  us  to  date 
rather  more  precisely. 

Stylistic  features  in  the  painting  of  the  arms 
ggest  at  once  comparison  with  the  roll  of 
ms  cut  up  and  bound  in  Add.  MS.  45133,  one 
"  the  Wriothesley  manuscripts  acquired  at  the 
lumber  sale  in  193S;  moreover,  there  are  simi- 
rities  in  handwriting  between  Willement's 
oil  and  the  Clumber  MS.,  and  the  appearance 
rthe  'J "he'  monogram  (a  well-known  feature  in 
Wriothesley  material)  is  to  be  noted  (see  illus- 
ation).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
Willement's  Roll  is  one  of  the  large  group  of 
eraldic  manuscripts  the  production  of  which 
.  as  inspired  by  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  who 
.-as  appointed  Garter  King  of  Arms  in  1505  and 
.  ho  died  in  1534.  In  the  late  Sixteenth  Century 
i:  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  Thomas 
■loncke  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
hentury  to  one  Henry  Davy. 
!  The  acquisition  of  the  roll  for  the  national  col- 
,;ction  is  welcome  for  the  twofold  reason  that  it 
:ecovers  for  students  of  heraldry  an  important 
oil  of  arms  "lost'  for  over  a  century  and  that  it  re- 
mites  the  roll  to  the  Wriothesley  group  of  manu- 
cripts  to  which  it  apparently  originally  belonged, 
rhe  roll  is  now  numbered  Egerton  MS.  3713. 

At  Auction 

THE  most  notable  of  Sotheby's  picture 
sales  of  the  last  two  months  of  1954  was 
.hat  held  on  10th  November,  when  keen  com- 
petition between  private  buyers  and  London 
ind  Continental  dealers  for  Old  Master  drawings 
ind  paintings  from  various  owners  was  respons- 
ble  for  a  total  of  £30,530  being  recorded  for 
:he  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lots  submitted. 
Main  interest  in  this  sale  centred  on  two  views 
jf  Venetian  churches,  as  seen  from  the  Canal  of 
:he  Giudecca,  by  Antonio  Canaletto.  These  be- 
onged  to  the  late  Mrs.  V.E.Carlin,  and  were 
;old  to  a  London  buyer  for  £12,300.  The  first 
if  these  works,  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Reden- 
ore,  with  the  Campanile  of  St.  Giacomo  to  the 
•ight,  and  numerous  boats  and  gondolas  in  the 
ibreground,  19  X  30J  in.,  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  March  (page  53),  realized 
£6,800;  and  the  companion  painting,  represent- 
ng  the  Church  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  with 
igures  on  the  quay  and  by  the  entrance  to  the 
:hurch,  and  gondolas  and  a  fishing-boat  in  the 
ibreground,  18J  X  31  in.,  sold  for  £5,500. 
From  Mr.R.Brinsley  Ford's  collection  came  a 
-rancesco  Guardi  pen-and-wash  drawing  of  A 
Procession  of  Triumphal  Cars  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Marco,  10  ^  X  14^  in.,  illustrating  an  incident 
11  the  festivities  organized  in  honour  of  the  visit 
:o  Venice  in  January,  1872,  of  the  Archduke 
Paul  Pavlovitch  and  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Feodorovna  of  Russia.  This  went  to  a  private 
collector  for  £1,900;  Mr.  Ford  had  bought  this 
for  £147  in  the  Henry  Oppenheimer  sale  in 
[illy,  1936 -it  had  originally  cost  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer £30.  The  10th  November  sale  also  in- 
cluded an  unframed  G.  B.Piazzetta  half-length 
painting  of  a  young  boy  with  a  flute,  22^  X  18 
in.,  which  changed  hands  at  £1,050. 

Sotheby's  final  picture  sale  of  the  year,  which 


totalled  £28,447  on  15th  December,  included  a 
Canaletto  view  of  Padua  from  the  Brcnta  Canal, 
with  the  Porta  Portelio  on  the  left  and  numerous 
figures  on  the  quay  to  the  right,  24 J  X  42  in., 
belonging  to  Lord  Trent.  This  fetched  £3,600. 


Mr.  Andrew  D'Antal  sent  a  Watteau  black,  red 
and  white  chalk  drawing  on  buff  paper  of  three 
studies  of  children :  a  small  girl  seated,  the  others 
standing,  10 j  x  13  in.  This  went  to  a  private 
buyer  for  £2,700.  A  small  collection  of  draw- 
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ings  belonging  to  the  Countess  Wachtmeister 
included  four  Domenico  Tiepolo  pen-and- 
wash  and  black  drawings  (each  about  12  X  17 
in.)  from  the  series  entitled  Divertimento  per  li 
Regazzi.  These  sold  separately  for  a  total  of 
£2,060;  one  of  Punchinello  with  ostriches  before 
elegant  company,  brought  £700,  and  a  similar 
sum  was  given  for  another  showing  Punchinello 
taking  leave  of  his  companions.  From  the  same 
property  came  a  J.  H.Fragonard  black  chalk-and- 
wash  drawing  of  village  buildings  near  a  pond, 
with  ruined  towers  amongst  trees  in  the  back- 
ground, about  14  x  19  in.,  which  was  sold  to  a 
French  buyer  for  £1,050;  and  a  London  collec- 
tor gave  £1,850  for  a  pair  of  Guardi  paintings 
on  panel,  each  6§  X  9\  in.,  San  Giorgio  and  The 
Isola  della  Certosa.  Lieut.-General  R.G.W.H. 
Stone  sent  a  Francesco  Zuccarelli  painting  of  a 
mounted  shepherdess  with  sheep  and  cattle  near 
a  watering-place,  with  a  peasant  family  resting 
on  the  left,  and  village  buildings  in  the  back- 
ground, 39^  x  48^  in.  This  was  bought  by  an 
Italian  buyer  for  £1,500. 

A  new  English  auction  record  price  for  a 
painting  by  the  nineteenth-century  Canadian 
artist,  Cornelius  Krieghoff,  was  set  up  at  Sothe- 
by's on  9th  February,  when  a  firm  of  London 
dealers  gave  £1,050  for  his  attractive  Autumnal 
Landscape,  with  a  family  of  Red  Indians  camped 
at  a  portage  on  the  shores  of  a  lake,  and  a 
hunter  setting  out  in  a  canoe,  I2f  X  17^  in. 
This  was  sent  for  sale  by  Mr.A.H.  Mould,  as 
was  another  work,  by  the  same  artist,  showing 
a  wayside  shrine  in  a  snow-bound  forest,  with 
travellers  on  foot  and  in  a  horse-drawn  sledge, 
1  if  X  I7f  in.,  which  went  to  the  same  firm  for 
£950.  Both  pictures  were  signed  and  dated 
1857.  At  Phillips,  Son&Neale's,  on  1st  February, 
£1,000  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain, 
Red  Anchor  period,  tureens  and  covers,  4  in. 
long,  modelled  as  apples  with  short  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  the  handles  formed  as  caterpillars. 

The  Slatter  Gallery 

PICTURES  of  outstanding  quality  and  of 
unusual  academic  interest  are  invariably  a 
feature  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Masters  held  at  the  Slatter  Gallery,  30 
Old  Bond  Street,  London.  It  is  true  to  say  that 
the  1955  display  exceeds  in  brilliance  any  similar 
Slatter  exhibition  held  in  recent  years.  Five  of 
the  thirty  works  which  will  be  on  view  (20th 
April  to  9th  July)  are  shown  on  the  facing  page. 
The  catalogues  will  be  sold  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Victoria  League. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  side  by  side  the 
works  of  Lucas  and  Martin  Valckcnborch.  We 
find  the  marked  influence  of  Pieter  Breughel  the 
Elder  in  the  work  of  Lucas.  His  landscapes  are 
usually  small  and  invariably  executed  with  the 
utmost  precision,  as  can  be  seen  in  Return  from 
the  Feast  opposite.  His  landscapes  are  also  fre- 
quently mountainous  and  are  rendered  so  de- 
lightful in  the  depiction  of  weddings,  hunts  and 
seasonal  activities.  This  work  by  Lucas  can  be 
closely  compared  with  hisLandscape  dated  1 595  in 
the  Herzog  Anton-Ulrich  Museum,  Brunswick, 
except  that  in  the  latter  the  figures  show  gentry 
instead  of  peasants.  Martin  Valckcnborch  we  see 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 


Lucas.  His  Iron  Mountain,  opposite,  is  typical 
of  his  fantastic  landscapes,  mines  and  suchlike. 

Jan  van  Goyen's  River  Scene  at  Sunset,  which 
came  from  the  collection  of  Viscountess  Bertie 
of  Thame,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  the  work 
of  the  leading  riverscapist  of  his  day.  The  sky 
is  slightly  overcast,  with  patches  of  blue  reflected 
by  the  setting  sun.  Jan  Breughel  the  Elder's  The 
Halt  is  another  picture  formerly  in  the  Vis- 
countess Bertie  Collection.  In  quality  and  execu- 
tion I  consider  that  it  even  surpasses  The  Village 
Street  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  (No.  342),  which 
was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of  Flemish  Art 
(1300-1700)  in  London  in  1953-4.  In  spite  of  the 
aggressive  nature  of  the  subject,  Salomon  van 
Ruysdael's  A  Foray  does  not  in  any  way  incline 
the  viewer  to  believe  that  the  scene  is  any- 
thing but  essentially  peaceful.  In  it  the  great 
Haarlem  landscape  and  seascape  painter  emerges 
triumphant.  It  is  dated  1664,  and,  as  with  other 
examples  of  the  work  of  Ruysdael's  late  period, 
gives  a  fine,  monumental  effect. 

Colour-plate :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

AN  entry  in  the  personal  registers  of  Sir  Joshua 
_/~Jl  Reynolds  records  the  existence  of  the  pic- 
ture which  is  the  subject  of  the  cover  of  this 
issue:  'Paid  for  after  July  4,  1771,  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  given  to  Lady  Sondes,  £50.'  The  subject 
is,  in  fact,  Maria  Walpole  (1737-1807),  Countess 
of  Waldegrave,  later  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  It 
was  painted  for  Lady  Sondes  by  Sir  Joshua  in 
1 77 1,  and  measures  35J  X  27^  in.  Now  in  the 
possession  of  French  &  Co.  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  collections  of  Grace, 
Lady  Sondes,  Lord  Sondes,  C.Fairfax  Murray, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlee.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhi- 
bition in  1907  and  in  the  'Cent  Portraits  de 
Femmes'  Exhibition  at  the  Tuileries  in  1910. 

The  name  of  Walpole  was  a  distinguished  one 
in  eighteenth-century  England;  for  the  great 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  made  a 
deep  mark  on  the  history  of  the  times  and  retired 
to  private  life  as  the  first  Earl  of  Orford.  Today 
the  name  is  remembered  for  the  malicious  wit 
of  his  youngest  son,  Horace  Walpole,  and  for 
the  beauty  of  his  granddaughter,  Maria,  Countess 
of  Waldegrave,  later  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

The  Prime  Minister's  second  son,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Walpole,  was  devoted  for  many 
years  to  a  beautiful  milliner,  Maria  Clements.  It 
is  a  measure  of  the  power  commanded  by  the 
Walpole  family  that  their  three  natural  daugh- 
ters were  everywhere  received  as  Walpoles  and 
all  made  good  matches.  The  eldest,  Laura, 
married  Bishop  Frederick  Keppel;  the  youngest, 
Charlotte,  married  Lord  Hightower,  heir  of 
Earl  Dysart.  But  the  middle  daughter,  Maria, 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  favourite  of  her 
uncle  Horace.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Earl 
Waldegrave.  In  his  memoirs  under  the  date 
1759,  he  claims  credit  for  the  match:  'In  this 
month  I  happened  to  hear  that  James  Earl 
Waldegrave,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  liked  my 
niece  Maria,  second  daughter  of  my  brother  Sir 
Edward.  I  immediately  contrived  that  he  should 
have  meetings  with  her,  and  in  two  days  less 
than  a  month  drew  him  to  make  his  declaration 
and  proposal  of  marriage.' 


Earl  Waldegrave  had  already  distinguishedM 

himself  in  public  life.  He  was  justly  admired  foJ 
his  probity  in  politics,  and  loved  for  his  kindlij 
ness  in  private  life.  At  the  time  of  the  marriagd 
he  was  'as  old  again  as  she,  and  of  no  agreeable) 
figure,  but  for  character  and  credit  the  firsi 
match  in  England'. 

In  1764  Waldegrave  contracted  small-pox  and 
died  in  a  few  days.  Maria  was  left  not  too  well 
off  for  those  opulent  days,  but,  after  a  period  oi 
widowhood,  she  soon  began  to  move  again  in 
society.  The  name  of 'the  handsomest  woman  in 
England'  was  in  due  course  linked  with  that  of 
William  Henry,  first  Duke  of  Gloucester,  third 
son  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grandson 
of  George  II.  They  were  secretly  married  at 
Maria's  house  in  Pall  Mall,  by  her  chaplain,! 
without  any  other  witness,  on  6th  September, 
1766.  The  secret  seems  to  have  been  well  kept; 
until  it  was  admitted  by  the  Duke  himself  in  an 
effort  to  help  out  his  brother,  no  one  had  sus- 
pected it.  However,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  in  disgrace  for  a  similar  secret  marriage, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  also  confessed  to  George 
III  that  he  had  been  for  some  years  the  husband 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Waldegrave.  These  two 
marriages,  which  so  enraged  the  elder  brother 
George  III,  were  responsible  for  the  passage,  in 
1773,  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  still  in  force, 
and  still  affecting  the  private  lives  of  the  English 
Royal  Family.  By  1780,  the  storm  had  blown 
over,  and  the  royal  couple  returned  to  England, 
high  in  favour.  The  Duke  died  in  1805,  the 
Duchess  in  1807. 

Mural  Paintings  at  Oxford 

ALMOST  everyone  knows  Mr.  Osbert  Lan- 
JTx.  caster's  newspaper  cartoons,  if  only  by 
hearsay,  and  some  may  even  recall  the  gaily 
coloured  jeux  d'esprit  he  exhibited  once  at  the 
Redfern  Gallery.  But  there  was  general  surprise, 
writes  Nevilc  Wallis,  when  this  satirist  lately 
appeared  in  the  role  of  mural  decorator.  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  have  been  more  suited  to 
his  talent  than  the  theme  of  Zulcika  Dobson,  Sir 
Max  Beerbohm's  fantastical  romance,  first  pub- 
lished in  191 1.  'I  am  much  surprised  and 
pleased',  wrote  Sir  Max  from  Rapallo,  'by  that 
very  imaginative  and  sporting  proposal  that  the 
Randolph's  ballroom  should  have  murals  re- 
counting the  tale  of  Zuleika  Dobson  at  Oxford.' 
It  was,  indeed,  a  pity  that  our  most  endearing 
essayist  could  not  revisit  Oxford  to  join  the 
company  invited  to  lunch  at  the  Randolph 
Hotel,  and  afterwards  to  inspect  the  paintings. 
These,  it  should  be  said,  are  in  Mr.  Lancaster's 
wittiest  vein,  happily  patterned  and  coloured, 
and  with  an  eye  always  to  the  most  dramatic  or 
grotesque  effect.  The  twelve  scenes  open  with 
Zuleika's  drive  into  Oxford  beside  the  Warden 
of  Judas,  and  close  on  a  calculated  note  of  anti- 
climax. More  poignantly  than  any  Martyrs' 
Memorial  (a  visitor  reflected  over  his  wine), 
these  paintings  should  remind  undergraduates- 
to-come  of  their  predecessors'  gallantry  in  sacri- 
ficing themselves  for  that  luckless  conjuror.  'And 
always  the  patient  river  bore  its  awful  burden 
towards  Iffley'  inspires  the  artist  quite  wonder- 
fully. The  memory  of  those  empty  straw  hats 
floating  past  the  college  barges  is  ineffaceable. 
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-ivc  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters  to  be  seen  in  the  1955  Exhi- 
3ition  at  the  Slatter  Gallery,  30  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  1.  'Re- 
turn from  the  Feast.'  Lucas  van  Valckenborch,  panel,  14  22^  in., 
signed  1592'.  2.  'The  Iron  Mountain.'  Martin  van  Valcken- 
borch, panel,  17J  X  23I  in.,  signed  'Martin  van  Valckenborch  fecit 
an.  1606'.  3.  'The  Halt.' Jan  ('Velvet')  Brueghel  the  Elder,  copper, 
X  9  in.,  signed  'J  Brueghel  1605.'  4.  'River  Scene  at  Sunset.' 
fan  van  Goyen,  panel,  9J  X  I2|  in.,  signed  'V.G.  1651'.  5.  'The 
Foray.'  Salomon  van  Ruysdael,  canvas,  34^  44^  in.,  signed  'SV 
Ruysdael  1664'. 


Books  Reviewed 


AJANTA:  Text  by  G.Yazdani;  Appendices  by 
N.P.Chaknavante:  Pt.  IV:  Text  130  pp. 
Illus.  Folio  containing  17  colour  and  65 
monochrome  plates:  Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  Hyderabad : 
(London :  Oxford  University  Press  (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege),  1955.  £14  14s.  net) 

STUDENTS  and  admirers  of  Buddhist  art 
will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  final 
work  in  this  series  on  the  cave  paintings  at 
Ajanta,  and  will  share  with  Dr.  Yazdani  the 
sense  of  achievement  in  its  production.  With  the 
decline  of  Buddhism  in  the  Seventh  Century  the 
caves  fell  into  decay,  and  occupation  by  squat- 
ters and  wild  life  had  seriously  affected  some  of 
the  paintings.  They  came  under  Government 
protection  in  18 19  and,  although  early  efforts  at 
preservation  and  restoration  were  sometimes 
ill-advised,  Italian  experts  have  more  recently 
been  engaged  and  Indian  technicians  with 
knowledge  of  the  latest  methods  now  carry  on 
the  work.  The  two  large  volumes  of  reproduc- 
tions by  J.  G.  Griffiths  in  1896  aroused  interest  in 
the  paintings,  which  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  work  of  Lady  Herringham  in  191 5. 

It  was  long  felt,  however,  that  to  assess  the 
full  beauty  and  originality  of  the  paintings  more 
exact  reproductions  were  required.  To  quote 
Lady  Herringham:  'In  reality  the  technique  of 
the  original  work  is  so  sure  and  perfect  that  none 
of  us  were  good  enough  executants  to  repeat  it.' 
In  1923  Dr.  Yazdani,  after  consultation  with  Sir 
Aurel  Stein  and  Sir  John  Marshall,  approached 
the  Hyderabad  Government  with  a  scheme  for 
a  complete  photographic  record.  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  Mr.E.L.  Vesey  was 
commissioned  to  carry  out  this  work  in  1927-28. 

The  paintings  decorate  a  group  of  rock-cut 
excavations  of  great  architectural  merit  carved 
out  of  a  steep  escarpment  overlooking  the  River 
Wagura,  and  range  in  date  from  the  Second 
Century  B.C.  to  the  mid-Sixth  Century  a.d.  In 
all  there  are  twenty-nine  caves,  of  which  num- 
bers XXVIII  and  XXIX  are  inaccessible  and 
others  unfinished.  These  unfinished  caves  admir- 
ably illustrate  the  method  of  construction.  The 
remainder  are  either  chaityas  (shrines  or  sanctu- 
aries) or  viharas  (monasteries)  which,  when 
complete,  have  a  central  court  surrounded  by 
cells  and  a  shrine.  Of  the  four  chaityas,  IX  and 
X  belong  to  the  earlier  period,  their  paintings 
covering  the  development  of  Ajanta  art  from 
the  Second  Century  b.c.  to  the  Fifth  Century 
a.d.  The  greater  beauty  of  the  later  period  is 
shown  in  the  paintings  which  decorate  numbers 
I,  II,  XVI  and  XVII. 

The  preparations  for  treating  the  surface  be- 
fore painting  were  laid  down  in  the  Vishnudhar- 
mottara.  A  coating  of  prepared  clay  was  spread 
over  the  rock  and  faced  with  a  coat  of  lime;  out- 


lines were  drawn  in  black  or  red  tints,  and  col- 
ours filled  in  afterwards.  The  colouring  of  the 
earlier  paintings  tends  to  be  flat,  but  in  those  of 
Cave  XVII  and  other  later  work  contours  are 
defined  by  emphasizing  outlines  and  by  the 
deepening  of  colour-washes. 

Cave  I  with  its  fine  Jataka  scenes,  its  outstand- 
ing Padmapani  and  Avolokit-svara,  and  the  in- 
triguing bearded  personage  whose  identity  is 
much  discussed  by  experts,  was  fully  dealt  with 
in  Part  I  of  this  series,  published  in  1930.  Cave 
II,  similar  in  style  and  date,  was  described  in 
Part  II,  published  in  1932.  Part  III  (1946)  was  de- 
layed by  war-time  difficulties,  but  maintained 
the  same  high  standard  as  the  previous  parts.  It 
dealt  with  Caves  VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XV 
and  XVI  and  the  paintings  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  verandah  of  Cave  XVII.  The  present  work 
concerns  Caves  XVII  to  XXVII,  but  is  devoted 
mainly  to  Cave  XVII,  which  is  the  finest  com- 
plete structure  and  has  the  largest  number  of  ex- 
tant paintings.  An  inscription  on  the  verandah 
of  this  cave  dates  it  to  circa  a.d.  475-500,  in  the 
reign  of  Harishena  of  the  Vakataka  Dynasty. 
Only  Cave  I  may  be  compared  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  architectural  style  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  decoration  of  this  splendid  vihara. 

Surrounding  the  great  interior  hall  of  this 
cave  are  paintings  illustrating  scenes  from  the 
Jataka  stories  and  incidents  from  the  later  life  of 
the  Buddha.  Each  scene  is  crowded  with  figures 
of  animals  and  people,  flowers  and  trees,  de- 
lightfully executed  in  line  and  resplendent  in 
colour.  Worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the 
wheel  of  Samsara  on  the  left  wall  of  the  veran- 
dah; the  Mother  and  Child  before  the  Buddha 
on  the  rear  wall  of  the  ante-chamber;  and  the 
colour  and  movement  of  the  Simhala  Avatana 
with  its  vivid  court  scenes,  royal  army  with  ele- 
phants and  horses,  and  Island  of  Ogresses  painted 
on  the  right-hand  aisle.  The  ceiling,  too,  is  lav- 
ishly painted  with  a  combination  of  intricate 
and  simple  design;  the  central  panel  of  seven 
concentric  circles  within  a  border  contains 
motifs  of  jewellery,  flowers,  birds  and  leaves, 
while  each  corner  is  decorated  with  celestial 
beings.  The  aisle  ceilings  are  similarly  painted 
with  a  variety  of  designs  and  the  supporting 
columns  are  carved  and  painted  with  figures, 
scrolls  and  creeper. 

The  mixture  of  what  is  known  in  the  West 
as  sacred  and  secular  art  is  here  one  and  indivis- 
ible. Scenes  from  contemporary  life  form  the 
subject-matter,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  artists 
had  more  contact  with  the  intimacies  of  Court 
life  than  would  have  been  possible  had  they  been 
members  of  the  local  Buddhist  community. 

Such  a  profusion  of  incident  and  colour  em- 
phasizes the  poverty  of  the  remaining  caves. 
However,  they  are  architecturally  of  some  in- 
terest: Cave  XIX  is  a  large  temple,  of  a  later 


date  than  Cave  I,  but  possessing  many  affinities 
with  it,  while  the  sculptures  of  the  Naga  Kingd 
around  the  doorway  of  Cave  XXIII  are  of  ex4 
cellent  workmanship.  Cave  XXIV  would  have 
been  the  largest  and  most  impressive  at  Ajantaj 
had  it  been  finished,  but  even  so  the  similarity 
to  the  carvings  of  the  Amaravati  stupa  is  clearly 
marked.  The  debris  which  obscured  the  front  of] 
Cave  XXVI  has  been  recently  removed  and  in- 
teresting structural  details  exposed,  including  an 
upper  verandah.  The  columns  of  this  chaitya  are 
over-elaborately  carved,  but  the  colossal  reclin- 
ing figure  of  the  Buddha  in  the  right-hand  aisle 
maintains  the  religious  feeling  of  the  period 
(circa  400-525). 

Dr.  Yazdani  maintains  that  no  excavation  at 
Ajanta  is  later  than  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.,  and 
that  the  art  of  painting  was  fully  understood  by 
the  Third-Fourth  Century,  reaching  its  zenith 
circa  a.d.  475-500.  He  deals  vigorously  with  the 
mass  of  iconographical  detail  and  shows  clear 
understanding  throughout  of  the  Buddhist  phil- 
osophy. The  Appendix  to  the  painted  and  in- 
cised inscriptions  in  Caves  XX-XXIX  is  useful 
for  dating  purposes  and  there  is  a  competent 
Index.  The  paintings  have  been  exhaustively 
photographed,  reproduced  in  colour  where  this 
is  warranted,  in  monochrome  where  little  col- 
our remains,  while  the  more  indistinct  repro- 
ductions are  accompanied  by  a  separate  outline 
drawing  and  enlargements  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  detail  are  provided. 

The  caves  at  Ajanta  must  be  considered 
among  the  finest  of  India's  great  and  ancient 
monuments  and  this  work  indeed  does  justice 
to  them.  The  publishers  have  excelled  in  the  pro- 
duction of  both  text  and  plates  and  the  highest 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  Dr.  Yazdani  and  to  the 
Indian  Government  for  this  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  further  appreciation  of  Indian 
Art.-J.H.H. 

THE  ART  OF  THOMAS  GIRTIN:  By 

Thomas  Girtin  and  David  Loshak:  (London: 
A.  &  C. Black  Ltd.  50s.  net) 

THE  watercolour  landscapes  of  the  English 
School  are  among  its  major  contributions  to 
Western  art,  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  abundance, 
variety  and  aesthetic  significance.  They  have  not 
been  neglected,  like  some  other  aspects  of  English 
art,  and  about  the  'great  masters'- the  Cozenses, 
father  and  son,  Towne,  Girtin,  Turner  and  Cot- 
man  (if  one  admits  Cotman :  Roger  Fry  firmly 
ruled  him  out)  quite  a  lot  of  lasting  value  has 
been  written  in  recent  times.  If  both  had  died 
under  thirty,  Girtin  indisputably  would  rank 
above  Turner,  and,  taking  his  relations  to  his 
predecessors  and  successors  into  account,  Binyon 
justly  held  him  to  be  'the  central  figure  of  the 
whole  watercolour  school'. 


'The  Mother  and  Child  before  the  Buddha.'  Back  Wall,  Ante-chamber  of  Cave  XVII.  Plate  XLI 
reduced  from  'Ajanta',  Part  IV.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of  Hyderabad. 
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The  latest  monograph,  the  fifth  to  be  devoted 
to  Girtin,  has  a  wider  scope  than  its  predecessors, 
for  it  discusses  not  only  his  life  and  art  but  pro- 
vides a  catalogue  raisonne  of  his  surviving  works; 
and,  for  good  measure,  sets  out  to  remedy  the 
relative  failure  of  earlier  studies  'to  cast  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  watcrcolour  as  a  product  of 
conditions  which  induced  parallel  manifestations 
in  other  arts,  or  to  analyse  the  qualities  of  design 
and  iconography'. 

In  any  estimate  of  this  book  obviously  the 
catalogue  is  of  capital  moment,  for  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  attempted  before  and  it  in- 
cludes over  five  hundred  entries,  for  which  Mr. 
Girtin  is  chiefly  responsible.  An  overwhelming 
proportion,  backed  by  such  authority,  can,  of 
course,  be  unhesitatingly  accepted,  but  a  few 
minor  errors,  e.g.  the  dating  of  Nos.  19,  20  and 
24  as  1792  instead  of  1794  or  later,  might  have 
been  avoided  if  Mr.C.F. Bell's  'Postscript  con- 
cerning Dr.  Thomas  Munro,  James  Moore, 
F.S.A.,  etc.',  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  XXVII,  had 
not  strangely  been  overlooked  (it  does  not 
figure  in  the  full  bibliography),  whereas  his 
well-known  pioneer  article  in  Vol.  V  is  re- 
peatedly cited. 

The  text  is  mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Loshak. 
The  'life'  is  judicial  and  thorough,  dispels 
legends,  and  brings  together  all  that  is  now  likely 
to  be  recoverable  about  the  artist;  yet -and  this 
is  no  fault  of  the  authors -his  personality 
scarcely  emerges. 

The  history  of  landscape  in  watcrcolour  be- 
fore Girtin  is  traced  in  a  very  informative  suc- 
cinct survey,  about  which  there  is  little  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  until  we  arrive  at  the 
'Elegiac  School'.  Composed,  it  seems,  of  the 
Cozenses  and  Francis  Towne,  'as  representatives 
of  a  decaying  civilisation  [we  should  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  at  its  meridian  about  1780,  when 
these  three  were  all  active]  they  were  lured  by 
the  wilder  aspects  of  nature,  which  loomed  as  a 
refuge  from  their  predicament,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  nature  was  a  siren,  as  cruel  and  hope- 
less as  the  society  they  fled.  Not  for  them  was 
destined  that  freedom  of  the  spirit  which  nature 
appeared  to  symbolise.  Consequently  their 
scenes  emit  a  cold  melancholy  that  impresses  the 
spectator  with  its  genuine  tragedy  but  excludes 
him  from  empathic  intercourse'.  So  we  are  to 
explain  such  scenes,  not,  as  one  might  suppose, 
by  a  highly  personal  vision  and  temperament,  but 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  'the  challenge  of 
democracy',  'social  dilemmas'  and  an  attitude  of 
mind  closely  related  to  the  aesthetic  of  Edmund 
Burke'- all  of  which  goes  to  show  how  critics 
will  find  in  works  of  art  (and  these  are  very  dis- 
parate in  character)  just  what  they  set  out  to 
find. 

But,  of  course,  the  authors'  main  concern  is 
with  Girtin -his  stylistic  development  and  the 
nature  of  his  art.  Under  the  first  heading  a  large 
number  of  drawings  are  closely  analysed,  from 
the  timid  little  sketches  of  1789-90  through  the 
'classic'  phase,  and  the  so-called  'baroque'  (this 
term  in  the  most  irrelevant  contexts  is  becoming 
an  absolute  mania  with  art  historians),  to  the 
final  synthesis,  the  majestic  landscapes;  which  as 
the  authors  well  observe  involves  'the  liquida- 
tion of  all  particulars  in  a  continuous  flow  of 


space',  enabling  the  artist  'to  imprint  upon  na- 
ture a  visual  order  determined  solely  by  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  his  innermost  response  to  that 
which  confronted  him'. 

One  may  doubt  if  it  is  really  possible  to  divide 
Girtin's  stylistic  development  into  phases  so 
brief  that  six  of  them  can  be  recognized  from 
before  1792  until  the  end  of  the  following  de- 
cade; for  though  there  is  a  continuous  evolution 
in  technique- the  use  of  accents,  broken  colour 
and  blobs  of  paint-he  often  reverts  to  an  earlier 
mode  (cf.  Pis.  38  and  91).  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  any  safe  deductions  about  mood  and  a 
spirit  of  unrest  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  verticals  and  horizontals 
as  the  basis  of  the  design.  The  plain  fact  is  that  if 
Girtin  had  to  draw  a  castle  or  cathedral  as  his 
motif  (we  must  no  longer  call  it  'subject' !),  the 
main  emphasis  must  be  vertical,  do  what  he 
would. 

And  though  Girtin  is  a  highly  temperamental 
artist,  whose  works  in  the  final  phase  are  charged 
with  romantic  overtones,  are  we  justified  in 
reading  into  them  psychological  significances 
and  spiritual  tensions  inferred  from  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  his  ill-starred  life?  Can  we  really 
detect  in  On  the  Wharfe  near  Farnley  a  'new 
feeling  of  anguish'  to  be  exceeded  in  the  master- 
piece of  the  period,  the  Stepping  Stones  on  the 
Wharfe?  With  this  sort  of  subjective  criticism 
incredulity,  like  cheerfulness  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  friend,  'will  keep  breaking  in'. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  account  of  Girtin's 
stylistic  development  is  both  exhaustive -in- 
dividual drawings  are  analysed  at  the  length  of 
more  than  a  page-and  exhausting  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  and  abstruse  terminology  now  in 
vogue  among  art  critics  and  historians;  to  the 
ousting  of  the  language  'understanded  of  the 
people'  which  served  well  enough  for  the  ex- 
position of  these  subjects  in  earlier  times.  If  we 
are  to  follow  the  authors  with  close  attention,  it 
is  well  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand :  not  every- 
one will  see  why  the  spirit  in  which  a  group  of 
drawings  of  1798  'can  only  be  described  as 
hylozoic'- that  is,  pertaining  to  hylozoism,  the 
doctrine  that  matter  possesses  a  species  of  life. 

The  method  of  'interpretive  criticism' 
reaches  a  crescendo  in  the  final  chapter  on  the 
nature  of  Girtin's  art,  where  economics,  psych- 
ology, philosophy,  sociology  and  politics,  with 
copious  extracts  from  Wordsworth,  are  all 
called  in  aid  to  throw  light  on  the  specific  nature 
of  his  achievement.  The  trouble  with  this  type 
of  criticism  is  that,  essaying  too  much  by  way  of 
explanation,  it  extenuates  the  magic  and  the  live 
force  of  the  artist's  communication  is  liable  to  be 
dispelled.  The  tracing  of  remote  connexions  and 
influences  may  be  held  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship,  and  Mr.  Loshak  tells  us  that  the 
text  is  based  on  a  thesis  offered  to  New  York 
University  for  a  degree. 

Apart  from  the  special  value  to  be  attached  to 
the  catalogue,  the  positive  excellences  of  the 
book  far  outweigh  such  objections.  It  abounds 
in  acute  perceptive  observations  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  appreciation  and  understanding. 
Besides  Moore,  Dayes,  and  Monro,  all  the  less 
familiar  influences  on  Girtin-Canaletto,  Piran- 


esi,  Rembrandt  (more  debatably)  are  fully 
taken  into  account.  There  are  upwards  of  a 
hundred  excellent  photographic  reproductions, 
and  one  colour-plate  which,  unhappily,  is  but  a 
travesty  of  the  beautiful  original.  Among  the 
valuable  Appendices  are  some  references  to  the 
artist,  dating  from  his  lifetime  or  soon  after  his  I 
death,  which  have  never  been  reprinted.  As  a 
primary  authority  The  Art  of  Thomas  Girtin  is 
not  likely  to  be  superseded :  it  is  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  English 
School.-R.E. 

TUDOR  ARTISTS:  A  Study  of  Painters  in 
the  Royal  Service  and  of  Portraiture  on 
Illuminated  Documents  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth I:  By  Ema  Auerbach:  (University  of 
London :  The  Athlone  Press.  70s.  net) 

WE  know  both  too  little  and  too  much 
about  painting  in  England  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century :  too  little  mainly  because  so 
few  works  of  the  time  have  been  preserved;  too 
much  because  the  records  have  revealed  copious 
details  of  the  same  kind.  If  only  we  could  ex- 
change some  of  the  information  in  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  Accounts  about  the  painting  of 
furniture  for  a  few  more  biographical  facts ! 

Painting  in  England  in  Tudor  times  was  a 
hardy  occupation.  Then  there  was  no  clear-cut 
division  between  artists  in  the  current  sense  of 
the  word  and  painters  in  general,  and  all  crafts- 
men who  used  paint  and  brushes  were  members 
of  the  Painter-Stainers'  Company.  Even  the 
duties  of  the  great  Holbein  included,  it  seems, 
work  of  a  more  pedestrian  character  than  that  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  'The  ser- 
geant painter',  runs  the  Grant  to  Leonard  Fryer 
and  John  dc  Critz  of  joint  Office  of  Sergeant 
Painter,  dated  1605  (printed  in  Appendix  I  of 
Dr.  Auerbach's  work),  'had  to  be  the  painter  of 
all  our  works  whatsoever,  both  in  our  palaces  or 
royal  houses  in  the  Great  Wardrobe,  painting, 
gilding  or  embellishing  also  within  our  office  of 
"le  Revells"  and  Stables,  concerning  our  ships 
and  barges  and  "close  barges",  coaches,  chariots, 
carriages,  litters,  wagons  and  "close  carres", 
tents  and  pavillions,  Heralds'  coats,  banners, 
trumpet  banners,  also  painting  in  connection 
with  the  solemnization  of  funerals  in  any  way 
belonging  .  .  .' 

In  other  words,  the  Renaissance  painter  was 
primarily  a  craftsman,  and  only  if  he  was  un- 
usually cunning  could  he  aspire  to  paint  some- 
one's likeness.  A  self-portrait  of  George  Gower, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Sergeant-Painter  (she  had 
four  during  the  course  of  her  long  reign)  shows 
the  artist  with  a  palette  and  brush  in  his  hand 
and,  in  the  background,  a  pair  of  scales  in  which 
a  coat  of  arms  is  outweighed  by  a  pair  of  divid- 
ing compasses,  the  artist's  chief  instrument.  The 
moral  is  clear.  Undoubtedly  the  craftsman 
status  of  Tudor  painters,  excepting  perhaps 
those  of  the  rank  of  Holbein  (who  brought  to 
England  some  of  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance) 
and  Nicholas  Hilliard,  accounts  partly  for  the 
lack  of  notice  about  them. 

Dr.  Auerbach,  who  is  known  for  her  re- 
searches into  sixteenth-century  English  painting, 
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jurveys  in  Tudor  Artists  the  whole  field  of  artist- 
traftsmen  who  worked  for  the  crown  under  the 
kerjeant-Painter;  and  she  makes  in  particular  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  portraits  of  Tudor  sover- 
eigns on  the  Plea  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office: 
jfhe  initial  P  ofPlacita  (Pleas)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  top  membrane  provides  the  frame  for  an 
I  Humiliated  royal  portrait.  The  earliest  of  these 
portraits  is  of  Henry  VI,  in  the  Roll  for  Easter 
11460;  the  latest,  of  Hilary  1674,  shows  Charles 
IP.  These  portraits,  which,  in  most  cases,  are 
iskilfully  executed,  show  a  variety  of  fascinating 
details;  and,  as  the  author  contends,  manuscript 
painting  was  the  origin  of  English  portrait 
miniatures,  which  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  whole  series  is  reproduced  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  unfortunately  not  in  colour. 

The  English  monarch  invited  artists  to  join 
his  service  out  of  love  of  splendour,  and  a  sense 
of  rivalry  with  foreign  courts;  for  the  same 
reasons  he  also  encouraged  outstanding  foreign 
painters  to  come  to  England;  and,  once  at  work 
in  the  several  palaces,  there  was  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  them  busy.  Of  ten  Serjeant-Painters 
listed  in  Appendix  II  (a),  Anthony  Toto  was 
Italian;  Nicholas  Lizard  was  French;  and  John 
de  Critz  the  elder  (if  not  the  younger,  who  also 
held  this  important  office)  was  Flemish.  Apart 
from  the  Serjeant-Painter  there  were  many 
artists,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  who  were  in  the 
royal  service  and  called,  simply,  the  King's  (or 
the  Queen's)  painter. 

Appendix  II  (b)  of  Dr.  Auerbach's  scholarly 
work  gives  an  exhaustive  list  of  Tudor  artists, 
the  nature  of  their  work  (mainly  from  docu- 
mentary evidence)  and  any  available  biograph- 
ical details  which  she  or  other  scholars  have  dis- 
covered. The  value  of  the  artist  to  the  sovereign 
who  employed  him  is  shown  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's attitude  to  Nicholas  Hilliard.  When 
Hilliard  was  abroad  in  1578,  the  Ambassador  in 
Paris  had  to  reassure  Her  Majesty  that  her 
limner  would  soon  return;  and  in  1601,  Eliza- 
beth took  no  chances  and  declined  to  issue 
Hilliard  with  a  passport. 

The  visual  arts  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
life  of  the  time;  and  the  art  of  portrait  painting, 
so  useful  in  diplomatic  dealings  and  essential  if 
one  was  seeking  a  wife  from  a  distance -as  early 
as  1442,  Henry  VI  sent  a  painter  abroad  to  take 
a  likeness  of  the  three  daughters  of  a  French 
count -was  brought  by  royal  patronage  to  a 
high  level.  The  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury is,  therefore,  the  real  beginning  of  British 
painting.-R.W.S. 

ORIENTAL  BLUE  AND  WHITE:  By  Sir 

Harry  Garner.  Pp.  xiii  +  86;  Pis.  100+4  m 
colour:  (London:  Faber&  Faber  Ltd.  30s.  net) 

THIS  comparatively  short  work  is  packed 
with  information.  It  is  essentially  a  book  for 
the  collector,  but  for  a  very  intelligent  collector, 
who  seeks  'a  deeper  appreciation  [which]  will 
come  from  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle  points  that 
distinguish  oriental  blue  and  white  of  different 
periods,  potteries  and  countries'.  The  treatment 
is  historical,  but  special  sections  deal  with  the 
provincial  or  export  types,  and  with  the  evi- 


dence for  dating  to  be  obtained  on  the  one  hand 
from  inscriptions,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
technical  characteristics.  Indeed,  the  work  is  to 
be  specially  commended  for  the  clarity  and  pre- 
cision of  the  remarks  on  the  materials  and  pro- 
cesses used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelains 
discussed,  and  of  the  effects  visible  in  the  differ- 
ent wares. 

There  is  much  progress  to  record  in  these 
studies,  so  that  the  author  is  obliged  to  mention 
more  than  once  that  twenty  years  ago,  so-and-so 
was  believed.  The  most  spectacular  of  these  ad- 
justments have  been  made  in  the  now  agreed 
dating  of  the  early  Chinese  blue-and-white. 
There  is  now  very  little  controversy  on  the 
fifteenth-century  imperial  wares,  which  have 
really  been  known  in  England  for  only  about 
thirty-five  years.  For  the  preceding  period  Sir 
Harry  is  content  to  write  of  the  later  Fourteenth 
Century,  that  is,  the  whole  period  from  13  51,  as 
one,  not  at  present  capable  of  further  sub- 
division. 

But  his  courage  in  going  even  so  far  as  this 
should  be  recognized,  for  up  till  the  time  of  the 
remarkable  show  of  blue-and-white  porcelain 
organized  by  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  in 
the  Arts  Council  at  4  St.  James's  Square,  in  the 
early  part  of  1954,  no  one  had  ventured  to 
make  a  chronological  division  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  wares,  except  in  so  far  as  in  some  places 
the  early  Ming  wares  of  the  Hung-wu  period 
have  been  grouped  with  the  early-fifteenth- 
century  reigns.  Sir  Harry  Garner  was  responsible 
for  the  entire  arrangement  and  catalogue  of  that 
exhibition,  and  the  present  book  naturally  takes 
the  same  line.  Meanwhile  two  Americans  had 
made  special  studies  of  this  problem.  Miss  Jean 
Lee  published  a  study  of '  Some  pre-Ming  blue 
and  white',  in  Archives  of  the  Chinese  Art  Society 
of  America,  Vol.  VI,  1952,  pp.  33-43,  in  which  she 
attempted  to  isolate  a  Yuan  group,  on  the  basis 
of  stylistic  analysis  of  certain  elements  of  design, 
viz.  dragons'  heads  and  cloud  patterns,  and  the 
highly  stylized  lotus  petal  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  'false  gadroon'  because  it  appears 
as  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  repousse  metal 
scallop.  She  naturally  uses  as  her  standard  the 
pair  of  tall  temple  vases  in  the  David  Founda- 
tion, dated  1 3  5 1 .  But  she  does  not,  like  Sir  Harry, 
regard  them  as  inaugurating  the  style,  but  rather 
as  summing  it  up.  So,  too,  Mr.  John  Pope,  in  a 
more  recent  publication  on  the  London  Blue 
and  White  Exhibition  (Far  Eastern  Ceramic 
Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  June,  1954)  also  utters  a 
warning  against  regarding  these  vases  as  setting 
the  style  for  the  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  but  rather  as  simply  that  of  the  mid 
century.  He  also  finds  too  little  coherence 
among  the  sixteen  pieces  there  assigned  to  the 
early  Fourteenth  Century,  and  seeks  to  exclude 
specifically  the  beautiful  blue  dish  with  three 
clouds  in  underglaze  blue  in  the  centre  and 
dragons  in  slip  around  it,  in  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Clark,  as  being  one  of  his  'leading 
candidates  for  Hung-wu'  period.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  five-clawed  dragons  painted  on  the 
underside  of  the  rim.  These,  however,  look 
more  like  Miss  Lee's  pre-1351  type  than  her 
Fifteenth  Century.  It  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  dragon  on  the  surely  very  early  mei  p'ing 


ental  Blue  and  White',  by  Sir  Harry  Garner 
(Faber  &  Faber,  London). 

vase  in  Sir  William  Burrell's  collection,  which 
was  first  published  here,  but  which  Sir  Harry 
Garner  does  not  mention. 

But  Sir  Harry  commits  himself  to  the  view 
that  there  was  no  blue  underglaze  decoration  on 
Chinese  porcelain  before  1300.  This  is  to  allow 
of  the  development  from  the  one  known 
official  Yuan  ware,  the  pale  blue-glazed  Shu-fu 
with  its  underglaze  slip  decoration.  This  con- 
nexion is  established  by  archaeological  and  tech- 
nical proofs;  and  the  fact  that  similar  slip  dec- 
oration is  found  in  conjunction  with  primitive 
underglaze  blue  in  the  presumably  earliest  ex- 
amples confirms  it.  Most  of  these  pieces  are 
stem  cups,  a  shape  which  in  China  is  closely 
connected  with  Buddhism.  It  is  the  pure-water 
cup  which  stood  by  the  Buddhist  altar.  Now 
the  early  Yuan  rulers  were  great  patrons  of 
Buddhism. 

But  one  wonders  whether  the  author  is  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  agree  with  the  attribution  of 
unmarked  early  blue-and-white  to  the  Yung-lo 
period,  because,  as  he  rightly  observes,  'un- 
marked pieces  were  no  doubt  made  during  the 
Hsiian-te  period,  as  well  as  before  and  after'.  He 
does  not,  however,  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
comparisons  made  by  A.D.Brankston  of  these 
two  styles  of  early  blue-and-white  on  the  basis 
of  specific  comparison  of  particular  shapes.  It 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  tell  if  an  un- 
marked piece  is  of  the  Hsiian-te  period  or  earl- 
ier, but  the  general  differentiation  seems  clear. 
The  Yung-lo  period  pieces  are  crisper,  more 
sharply  defined.  The  bowls  have  a  point  inside 
the  foot-rim,  which,  of  course,  has  to  disappear 
with  the  practice  of  painting  a  date-mark  inside 
this  circle. 

Garner  makes  no  concession  to  the  point  of 
view  of  Pope  with  regard  to  the  blue-and-white 
of  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  ex- 
pressed in  his  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  paper  of 
1952,  where  he  attempts  certain  criteria  for  dat- 
ing unmarked  pieces  by  shrivelled  leaves,  over- 
lapping petals.  Instead,  he  seems  to  see  only  de- 
cay in  this  period  vis-a-vis  the  Hsiian-te.  Natur- 
ally it  may  be  that  there  was  greater  sensibility 
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then.  Brankston  did  indeed  admit  uncertain 
drawing  on  many  Ch'eng-hua  pieces,  but  added 
that  the  finest  pieces  of  this  reign  'made  the 
heart  leap'.  Surely  the  fact  may  be  that  in  this 
period  drawing  became  freer,  and  therefore 
more  depended  on  the  sensibility  of  the  individ- 
ual decorator.  If  the  work  is  sometimes  superla- 
tive, at  others  it  appears  just  incompetent  or 
slovenly.  But  quality  of  potting  and  glaze  are 
always  extremely  high. 

Sir  Harry  Garner  writes  of  the  very  interest- 
ing group  of  Cheng-te  pieces  with  Arabic  or 
Persian  inscriptions,  that  the  scrollwork  which 
forms  the  rest  of  the  decoration  seems  'to  derive 
from  Persian  sources'.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, the  best  example  of  this  influence  is  to  be 
seen  in  his  colour-plate  of  a  box  of  this  period, 
not  having  these  inscriptions.  And,  in  fact,  the 
formalism  of  design  seems  to  be  a  general  char- 
acteristic of  the  decoration  of  blue-and-white  in 
this  period  (as  for  instance  in  the  tall  vase  on 
PI.  47,  and  still  more  in  its  fellow  in  the  British 
Museum  reproduced  by  R.S.Jenyns  on  PI.  8ob 
of  his  Ming  Pottery  and  Porcelain).  This  tendency 
may  be  due  to  a  general  shift  of  taste,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Moslem  eunuchs 
in  the  court  of  the  faineant  Emperor.  It  naturally 
extends  to  the  porcelain  with  enamel  decoration 
(e.g.  R.S.Jenyns,  op.  cit.,  PI.  83B). 

Garner  might  have  mentioned  as  a  guide  to 
the  date  of  the  'Swatow'  wares  the  dish  in  the 
Museum  at  Leeuwarden,  bearing  the  arms  of 
King  Sebastian  I  of  Portugal  (1557-78)  (repro- 
duced by  John  Pope  in  Archives,  V).  Although 
the  design  might  have  continued,  it  presumably 
started  in  the  period  of  his  reign  (?  borrowed 
from  coins).  The  account  of  Korean  blue-and- 
white  is  disappointingly  brief.  Restriction  of  the 
illustrations  to  pieces  in  Britain  has  led  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  earlier  and  better  blue-and-white 
known  in  Japanese  and  Korean  collections.  He 
has  also  to  deplore  the  present  state  of  studies  of 
Japanese  porcelain.  Since  the  book  was  written, 
a  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Japanese  'export'  blue-and-white  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Volker,  who  has  searched  the  registers 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  pro- 
duced most  interesting  statistics  and  information. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Chinese  wares  are  well 
chosen  to  supplement  the  material  easily  avail- 
able to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover 
the  field.  A  possible  criticism  is  that  the  views 
are  taken  to  show  the  decoration  rather  than  the 
shapes  of  the  pieces.  The  stem-cups  come  off 
badly  in  this  respect.  The  only  examples  shown 
in  profile  (in  Pi.  27)  are  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be 
not  worth  their  place.-B.  G. 

MONUMENTS  OF  ROMANESQUE  ART: 
The  Art  of  Church  Treasures  in  North- 
Western  Europe:  By  Hanns  Swarzenski: 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  8  guineas  net) 

SOME  years  ago  the  Warburg  Institute  pub- 
lished from  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor 
Saxl  and  Dr.  Wittkower  a  picture-book  en- 
titled British  Art  and  the  Mediterranean,  which 
consisted  of  a  large  number  of  plates  illustrating 
aspects  of  the  various  links  between  the  two 
artistic  spheres  and  accompanied  by  a  brief 


commentary  explaining  the  intention  of  group- 
ing discrete  artefacts  and  styles.  The  book  was  a 
delight  to  scholars  and  a  source  of  enchantment 
to  many  general  readers.  Now,  Dr.  Swarzenski, 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  same  institute,  has 
produced  a  not  dissimilar  work  confined  to  the 
Romanesque  art  of  north-western  Europe.  The 
presentation  is,  of  course,  different  from  that  of 
the  earlier  book,  but  the  main  principle  has  been 
retained  in  that  a  large  number  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  output  of  ateliers  and  the  cross- 
currents of  style  are  provided  for  the  student - 
these  are  now  connected  in  the  individual  case 
with  a  selected  bibliography-while  the  sparse, 
learned  commentary  would  seem  to  be  offered 
not  so  much  as  a  summary  but  as  a  starting-line 
for  thought  and  further  study.  Moreover,  the 
author's  aim,  among  others,  is  to  show  that  the 
contribution  of  north-western  European  art  in 
the  Romanesque  period  was  the  result  'of  the 
wholesome  emotional  tension  existing  between 
the  old  heritage  of  a  purely  abstract  form  of  ar- 
tistic expression  and  the  new  experience  of  the 
naturalistic  narrative  art  of  the  Mediterranean'. 

The  sub-title  of  this  great  picture-book  (there 
are  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations) 
is  'The  Art  of  Church  Treasures  in  North- 
western Europe',  and  it  serves  to  stress  two 
important  points  made  by  Dr.  Swarzenski  in  his 
introduction.  He  maintains  rightly  that  it  is  'a 
mistake  to  see  in  these  productions  mere  substi- 
tutes or  reflections  of  lost  or  damaged  works  on  a 
grand  scale,  as  is  often  done  . .  .  the  monumental 
quality  of  the  art  of  this  period  is  in  no  sense 
determined  by  size.  There  are  frescoes  and  stone 
reliefs  that  have  the  minute  subtlety  and  precision 
of  miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  and  metal  en- 
gravings; and  there  are  book  paintings,  silver- 
gilt  statuettes,  ivories  and  metal  engravings 
which  show  the  broad  summary  handling  of 
wall-paintings  and  stone  sculptures'.  In  other 
words,  the  division  between  major  and  minor 
arts,  made  by  nineteenth-century  opinion  and 
maintained  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  century,  is 
a  false  one. 

The  second  reminder- and  it  is  a  point  which 
has  been  blurred  in  the  past  by  the  practice  of 
collectors  like  the  Soltikoffs,  the  Rothschilds  and 
the  Spitzers  of  showing  these  treasures  as  objects 
of  haute  curiosite  in  the  same  way  as  a  Renaissance 
bronze  or  Meissen  porcelain,  and  a  point  apt  to 
be  evaded  today  in  the  course  of  museum  ar- 
rangements-is that  the  great  bulk  of  this  art 
was  made  for  liturgical  use.  Dr.  Swarzenski  is 
not  slow  to  add  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
secular  art  did  not  exist,  but  that  secular  art  was 
so  permeated  with  Christian  thought  that  a  dis- 
tinction between  profane  and  sacred  art  cannot 
always  be  rigidly  established. 

From  the  art-historical  point  of  view,  the 
author  gives  considerable  emphasis  in  this  con- 
densed, highly-charged  introduction  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Reims  tradition  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  north-west  European  styles.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ada'  style  seems  to  have 
been  the  predominant  influence  in  the  early  days 
of  the  tenth-century  revival  of  the  arts  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Swarzenski  maintains  that  on  the 
whole  this  influence  was  of  minor  importance. 
'The  historical  significance  of  the  Reims  tradi- 


tion is  that  its  liberating  influence  prevented 
both  the  laboured  classicism  of  the  Ada  School 
and  the  rigid  discipline  and  hieratic  order  of  By- 
zantine art  from  making  the  Romanesque  style 
a  mere  sterile  formalism ;  its  continuity  signifies 
the  victory  of  Hellenic  classical  humanism  over 
the  abstract  and  anti-naturalistic  form  of  artistic 
expression  of  the  North  and  the  hieratic  for- 
malism of  the  East.'  This  thesis,  in  conjunction 
with  the  plates  chosen  by  the  author,  seems  co- 
gent enough,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  'Ada'  influence  has,  perhaps,  been  under- 
rated (it  is  difficult,  incidentally,  to  consider  the 
Lorsch  Gospel  cover -not  illustrated -as  an  ex- 
ample of  'laboured  classicism'),  and  the  School 
of  Tours,  perhaps  for  geographical  reasons -in 
which  case  it  shows  how  tendentious  geograph- 
ical limitations  in  the  period  under  review  may  be 
-is  barely  mentioned.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  several  Carolingian  schools  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Romanesque  art. 

The  entry,  in  the  Ottoman  period,  of  the  new, 
hard,  massive  and  ponderous  style  is  laid  at  the 
gates  of  Liege  and  Stavelot,  but  the  influence  of 
more  southerly  schools,  like  that  of  Reichenau, 
Dr.  Swarzenski  considers  to  be  'more  or  less 
outside  the  general  development'.  Liege  was, 
apparently,  the  conductor  of  style  in  eleventh- 
century  north-western  Europe,  just  as  Reims 
had  been  previously;  the  Liege  ivory  carvings 
and  the  miniatures  of  Stavelot,  'both  reflecting 
the  Reims  tradition',  culminate  in  the  baptismal 
font  cast  in  bronze  by  Rainer  of  Huy  between 
1 107  and  1 1 18  for  the  Church  of  St.  Barthelemy 
at  Liege.  And  Rainer's  style  is  'the  first  expression 
of  a  mediaeval  humanism  achieving  the  calm  but 
always  living  harmony  of  the  classical  ideal'. 

The  thesis  is  admirably  maintained  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  reader  is  almost  carried  away  by 
it;  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  was  not  the 
whole  story,  even  in  north-western  Europe, 
and  the  underplaying  of  southern  influences  may 
be  carried  too  far.  The  problem  of  the  infiltra- 
tion of  Byzantine  styles  is  surely  more  complex 
than  its  presentation  here,  South  Germany  and 
Southern  France  were  not  entirely  without 
their  use  as  conductors,  and  the  role  played  by 
Sicily  in  the  diffusion  of  style  in  the  Twelfth 
Century  has  still  to  be  fully  evaluated.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Mosan 
School  was  the  only  door  to  the  Romanesque 
development:  Italy  and  western  France  might, 
perhaps,  be  taken  into  account.  The  monu- 
mental sculpture  which  has  survived -and  Dr. 
Swarzenski  has  warned  us  about  making  a 
division  between  major  and  minor  arts -would 
seem  to  suggest  it.  The  danger  of  writing  a 
compressed  essay  is  the  omission  of  provisos. 

For  the  magnificent  series  of  plates  there  can 
be  nothing  but  praise.  A  collection  of  this  kind 
with  its  admirable  details,  its  striking  juxta- 
position of  objects,  is  literally  a  godsend  to 
students.  And  if  the  author  seems  at  times  a  little 
free  with  his  attributions,  there  is  sometimes  the 
bibliographical  material-not  necessarily  com- 
plete but  neatly  docketed -for  the  student  to 
consult  and  weigh  in  the  balance.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
stimulating  publications  on  Romanesque  art 
that  has  appeared  in  recent  years.-J.B. 
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AN  VAN  HUYSUM  1682-1749  :  Including 
.  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  artist's  fruit 
I  and  flower  painting:  By  Colonel  M.H. 

II  Grant:  (Leigh-on-Sea :  F.Lewis.  Publishers, 

L I  Ltd.  8  guineas  net) 

PAINTINGS  of  flowers  and  fruit  from  the 
brushes  of  the  accepted  and  the  not  so  well 
( known  Dutch  master  painters  of  old  will  never 
tease  to  thrill  connoisseurs  and  students  alike. 
1  Probably  the  greatest  of  them  all  at  his  own 
jarticular  subject  was  Jan  van  Huysum.  He 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  rare  skill  of 
lawless  brushing  and  a  perfect  quality  for 
arrangement'.  He  was  superb  master  of  both. 
This,  we  can  clearly  see,  is  no  more  apparent 
than  in  the  ten  exquisitely  reproduced  colour- 
plates  which  this  lavish  and  academically  in- 
formative book  contains. 

L  The  Catalogue  which  precedes  the  plates  is 
bdivided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  incorporates  pic- 
l-tures  traced  and  identified  with  those  in  Dr.C. 
tHofstede  de  Groot's  catalogue:  pictures  traced 
ii  which  do  not  appear  in  de  Groot,  or  which  can- 
not be  identified  with  his  numbers;  pictures 
i  catalogued  by  de  Groot.  the  present  where- 
:abouts  of  which  are  unknown.  Part  II  contains 
i corrections  for  former  attributions  and  Part  III 
'Some  Drawings'. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  pubhcation  why  F.P. 
Seguier  styled  the  eldest  son  of  Justus  van  Huy- 
sum as  'The  Prince  of  Flower-Painters' :  for  Jan 
absorbed  not  only  all  that  his  painter  father 
could  teach  him,  but  also  all  that  the  superb 
brushmanship  of  Cornelis  de  Heem  and  Abra- 
ham Mignon  could  impart.  Jan  was,  in  fact,  in 
modern  parlance,  'a  natural':  and  it  was  not 
long  before  even  his  contemporaries  acknowl- 
edged him  as  such.  He  became  in  wide  demand 
by  many  patrons.  And  the  compositions  of  his  in- 
comparable masterpieces  are  what  we  so  cherish 
today :  his  exquisite  bouquets,  his  vases,  insects, 
shells,  dew-drops,  birds'  nests  and  reptiles. 

Three  of  these  delightful  birds'  nests,  for  ex- 
ample, are  beautifully  depicted  in  colour  in  the 
present  volume:  Sir  Brian  Mountain's  Flowers 
and  a  Bird's  Nest  (Catalogue  No.  11,  PI.  4). 
Colonel  Ralph  T.Clarke's  similarly  entitled 
subject  (Catalogue  No.  20,  PI.  5),  Mr.  Edmund 
de  Rothschild's  Flowers  in  a  Vase  (Catalogue  No. 
22,  PI.  6),  Mr.  and  Mrs.J.C.Beuker  de  Kruyff 
van  Dorssen's  Flower  Piece  (Catalogue  No.  202, 
PI.  9)  and  Miss  Fattorini's  Flowers  and  a  Bird's 
Nest  (Catalogue  No.  1,  PI.  1)  belonging  to  the 
Rijksmuseum,  and  one  of  van  Huysum's  most 
beautiful  subjects.  Signed  Jan  van  Huysum  fecit 
and  dated  1735,  all  his  characteristics  are  there: 
a  magnificent  bunch  of  roses,  tulips,  poppies  and 
other  flowers  in  a  brown  terracotta  jar  adorned 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  youth  of 
Bacchus,  whilst  alongside  is  the  'finely  made' 
bird's  nest  with  some  loose  flowers.  Four  glist- 
ening little  eggs  also  repose  in  a  nest  in  Mr.  de 
Rothschild's  subject.  And  here  we  are  treated  to 
more  tantalizing  flowers:  anemones,  hyacinth, 
convolvulus  and  honeysuckle. 

In  Part  III  of  the  present  catalogue,  among  the 
Drawings,  are  recorded  (242-54)  fifty-three  van 
Huysum  drawings  of  flowers  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, mainly  studies  in  watercolour,  some  in 
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pen,  wash  and  chalk:  and  seven  subjects  (303-9) 
from  the  Albertina,  Vienna,  in  pencil,  water- 
colour,  colour  wash  and  charcoal. 

This  latest  pubhcation  from  the  book-con- 
structional work-tables  of  F.Lewis  in  all  ways 
lives  up  to  others  which  have  gone  before  it  and 
is  a  singular  monument  to  the  greatest  painter  of 
'pearly  dew-drops  on  the  fresh-gathered  cool 
green  things  of  the  earth . . .  tiny  ants  on  petals'. - 
E.C. 

GERICAULT   UND    SEIN  WERK:  By 

Klaus  Berger:  80  pp.  +  107  Plates  (4  in 
colour):  (Vienna:  Schroll  &  Co.,  1952. 
jTi  15s.  8d.) 

IT  seems  curious  that  in  spite  of  the  manifest 
interest  that  French  Romantic  painting  has 
aroused  during  the  last  decades  we  should  still  be 
without  an  authoritative  book  on  Gericault. 
For  here  are  not  only  all  the  exciting -and  often 
sordid-ingredients  of  a  'true  life-story'  which 
can  vie  with  the  most  fanciful  artists'  novels  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Here  are  also  two  seri- 
ous tasks  awaiting  the  historian:  the  sifting  of 
grain  and  chaff  in  order  to  establish  a  reasonable 
catalogue  of  works,  and  the  interpretation  of 
style  and  subject-matter. 

The  absence  of  an  up-to-date  catalogue  must 
handicap  any  author,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  one  can  write  a  wholly  satisfactory 
book  on  Gericault  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  Such  a  drawback  granted.  Dr. 
Berger  has  done  very  well  and  given  us  an 
acceptable  interim  account.  His  short  book  is 
divided  into  three  sections :  Biography  (Lcbens- 
geschichte),  Iconography  (Idee  und  Erlcbnis).  and 
Style  (Gestaltung).  While  such  a  division  is 
bound  to  lead  to  overlapping  and  occasional 
repetition,  it  allows  the  author  nevertheless  to 
state  succinctly  the  most  important  problems  of 
Gericault's  art. 

As  far  as  the  task  of  writing  the  biography  is 
concerned  Dr.  Berger  has  shown  wise  restraint, 
and  forborne  the  obvious  temptation  to  be  sensa- 
tional or  flamboyant.  True,  we  may  perhaps 
flinch  at  such  modernistic  attempts  as,  e.g.,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  goblin  from  the  analyst's 
chamber  of  horrors:  the  Hippolytus  Complex- 
used  to  explain  Gericault's  relations  with 
women.  But  on  the  whole  this  chapter  is  sane 
and  straightforward. 

Dr.  Berger  has  not  attempted  to  make  a  full 
check-list  of  the  painter's  works,  since  this  task 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  French  scholar  for 
many  years.  Instead,  basing  himself  on  Clem- 
ent's catalogue  (published  in  1867)  and  the  ma- 


terial assembled  in  a  number  of  important 
exhibitions  since  the  one  organized  by  the  Due 
de  Trevise  in  1924,  he  has  dealt  in  the  two  other 
sections  of  his  book  rather  with  the  total  impact 
of  Gericault's  art. 

In  the  iconographic  chapter  Dr.  Berger  suc- 
cessfully shows  how  closely  Gericault's  subjects 
are  linked  with  events  of  his  rime,  or  rather 
with  the  artist's  attempts  to  overcome  'history 
painting'  in  the  traditional  sense  by  finding  new 
visual  symbols  for  the  actualities  of  his  own  day. 
Following  the  late  Dr.  Antal  the  author  shows 
how  in  this  connexion  a  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try of  Hogarth  and  Rowlandson  was  of  para- 
mount importance. 

The  discussion  of  Gericault's  sty  le  is  the  nec- 
essary corollary  to  this  chapter,  for  form  fol- 
lowed from  the  will  to  find  expression  for  some- 
thing new.  David  and  the  classical  sarcophagi  of 
the  Louvre  are  shown  as  natural  starting-points 
for  a  temperament  like  Gericault's :  for  there  he 
found  the  same  combination  of  tradition  and 
actuality-.  Again  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned  it 
was  England-and  mainly  Constable -which 
became  decisive.  Dr.  Berger  is  right  to  stress  at 
this  point  the  great  importance  of  the  Derby  at 
Epsom,  one  of  Gericault's  last  works.  Moreover, 
this  very  painting  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Louvre  at  a  significant  moment:  in  1866. 
Much  admired  by  the  young  painters  of  the  day 
it  fixes  at  once  Gericault's  historical  position  as 
a  mediator  between  two  artistic  traditions. 

Dr.  Berger's  book  is  excellently  illustrated 
with  over  a  hundred  well-printed  plates.  There 
is  also  a  good  bibliography.  Even  if  not  the  last 
word,  it  is  a  thoughtful,  rich  and  stimulating 
account.  A  French  translation  has  now  appeared 
and  we  should  welcome  an  English  edition .- 
L.D.E. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

L'Arte  Nel  Sannio:  by  Mario  Rotili.  Bene- 
vento,  Italy:  Ente  Provinciale  per  il  Turismo. 

Reproductions- Paintings.  Sculpture.  Rot- 
terdam: Museum  Boymans. 

The  Singapore  Artist.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Sep- 
tember, 1954.  Journal  of  the  Singapore  Art 
Society.  London:  Information  Officer  for 
Malaya  in  the  U  K.,  Malaya  House,  57  Tra- 
falgar Square,  W.C.2.  50  cents  (Malayan). 

The  Iveagh  Bequest,  Kenwood.  The  House 
and  the  Paintings.  London  Counts-  Council. 
County  Hall,  Westminster  Bridge,  S.E.I,  or 
direct  from  Staples  Press  Ltd..  Mandeville 
Place.  W.i.  6d.,  postage  extra. 

Atlas  of  Western  Civilization:  by  Dr.F.  van 
der  Meer.  English  version  by  T.A.Burrell. 
London:  Cleaver-Hume  Press  Ltd.  75s.  net. 

A  Bibliography  of  Book  Illustration.  The 
Book.  No.  4.  National  Book  League. 
London:  by  David  Bland.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity- Press.  3  s.  net. 

Woodworm.  Its  Biology  and  Extermina- 
tion: by  Norman  E.Hickin  with  a  Foreword 
by  Elizabeth  Eades.  Published  by  the  author 
(Plummers,  Bletchingley,  Surrey),  distrib- 
uted by  Simpkin  Marshall.  10s.  6d.  net. 
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I.  Pair  of  Imperial  Fci-Tsui  jade  covered  boxes,  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  3  J  inJI 
diameter,  Butterworth  Collection  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  2.  Pair  onl 
tureens  in  the  form  of  apples,  Chelsea  red  anchor  mark  (Phillips  Son  &  I 
Neale,  London).  3.  Louis  XV  chased  and  wrought  gold  and  mother-owl 
pearl,  2§  in.  long  snuff-box,  Dresden,  circa  1750.  (Parke-Bernet).  4.  Pair  ofl 
Chinese  porcelain  plates  of  the  Yung  Cheng  period  (J.  de  Mul,  Palais  desl 
Beaux-Arts,  Brussels).  5.  George  I  silver  punch-bowl,  46  oz.  18  dwt.,  by 
R. Makepeace  and  F.Batty,  Newcastle,  1719,  from  the  Colonel  E.C.B. 
Dale  Collection  (Christie's).  6.  Maurice  Utrillo,  'Le  Moulin  de  la  Galctte', 
gouache,  40  X  65  cm.,  signed  and  dated  1933  (Hotel  Drouot,  Paris)., 
7.  Van  Goyen,  'The  Pleasures  of  Winter',  signed,  1625,  48  X  75  cm.l 
(Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris).  8.  A.  van  der  Neer,  'Frozen  River  Scene', 
45  x  64  in.  (Christie's).  9.  Francesco  Guardi,  'A  Procession  of  Triumphal 
Cars  in  Piazza  S.  Marco,  Venice',  pen-and-wash  drawing,  10^  X  14-^  in., 
Brinsley  Ford  Collection  (Sotheby's).  10.  Nymphenburg  Chinoiserie 
group,  iOj  in.  high,  H.Graham- Vivian  Collection  (Sotheby's).  11.  Small) 
table  of  the  transitional  period,  Louis  XV-VI  (Galerie  Charpentier, 
Paris).  12.  Louis  XVI  black  lacquer  commode,  37  in.  wide,  stamped] 
'I.  Dubois',  from  late  Countess  D'Abernon  Collection  (Christie's).  13.  One 

of  a  pair  of  William  Kent 
giltwood  side-tables,  53  in. 
wide,  D'Abernon  Collection 
(Christie's).  14.  Eighteenth- 
century  Brussels  tapestry  panel, 
9  ft.  X  9  ft.  11  in.,  scene  from 
the  'Fish  Quay  Series',  signed 
Judocus  de  Vos  (Sotheby's). 
15.  Rembrandt,  'Portrait  of  an 
Old  Man',  Adolphe  Schloss 
Collection  (Galerie  Charpen- 
tier, Paris). 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

A  Renaissance  Bronze 
modelled  in  Porcelain  I 

BY  YVONNE  HACKENBROCH 


ITALIAN  Renaissance  bronzes  frequently  tend  to  display  a 
close  adherence  to  bronzes  of  classical  antiquity.  Thus  they 
combine  a  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  art,  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  the  Renaissance.  Few,  however,  are  the 
bronzes  which,  conceived  in  contemporary  Renaissance  style, 
inspired  a  later  generation  to  imitate  in  the  belief  in  their  classical 
origin.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  case  of  a  bronze  ewer  in  the 
shape  of  a  chimera,  in  the  collection  of  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer 
of  New  York. 

This  bronze  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  regarded  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  as  of  classical  antiquity,  and  was  so  illus- 
trated at  that  time  in  Montfaucon's  L'Aiitiqttite  Expliquee.  Like- 
wise, in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  was  copied  in  Meissen  porce- 
lain in  a  greatly  increased  size,  probably  because  the  original 
proportions  of  the  bronze  were  not  indicated  in  the  engraving. 
Therefore  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  work  of  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance, imitated  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
of  classical  Roman  origin. 

This  bronze,  8  in.  in  height,  is  covered  with  a  black  lacquer 
patina,  revealing  the  reddish  metal  beneath.  The  winged  chimera 
is  seated  with  the  horned  head  raised,  the  breast  covered  by 
scaled  plates  of  armour.  The  neck  is  encircled  by  a  necklace  of 
grapevines  centring  a  silen's  mask  and  tied  by  a  knot  at  the  back. 
The  grapes  are  indicative  of  the  ewer's  purpose  as  a  wine-vessel, 
with  the  monster's  wide-open  mouth  serving  as  a  spout:  and  the 
attenuated  ears,  joined  at  the  back,  serving  as  a  handle. 

In  its  complexity  and  richness  of  surface  treatment,  this  bronze 
is  unique,  though  inferior  replicas  of  the  model  are  known.  One 
such  replica  belongs  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  another 
formed  part  of  the  Hollitschcr  and  Bachstitz  Collections  at 
Berlin.  But  neither  of  these  shows  the  necklace  of  grapevines  with 
the  silen's  mask. 

The  chimera  was  made  by  an  anonymous  master,  and  no 
other  work  from  his  hand  has  yet  been  attributed  to  him.  He 
combines  the  realism  of  the  Paduan  School,  which  originated  in 
Donatcllo's  later  work,  with  a  delight  in  fabulous  creatures, 
characteristic  of  bronzes  by  Riccio  and  his  followers.  Thus  the 
bronze  appears  to  be  representative  of  that  transitory  phase  of 
style,  prevailing  in  northern  Italy  during  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
when  the  cult  ol  antiquity,  then  so  single-mindedly  pursued, 
provoked  from  time  to  time  a  forceful  reaction.  This  trend  found 
expression  in  a  predilection  for  grotesque  creatures,  in  which  the 
inheritance  from  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  gargoyles  and  fabu- 
lous animals,  was  kept  alive.  Whether  this  chimera  originated 
from  Padua  or  Venice,  the  two  great  centres  of  bronze  casting  in 


northern  Italy,  cannot  be  determined.  A  constant  interchange  of 
artists  and  of  their  imagery  took  place  between  these  neighbour- 
ing city-states,  and  local  characteristics,  therefore,  do  not  always 
manifest  themselves. 

That  the  bronze  ewer  in  Judge  Untermyer's  Collection,  so 
opposed  in  spirit  to  anything  classical,  should  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Roman  antiquity  by  a  later  generation,  is  a  curi- 
ous freak  of  antiquarian  misconception.  An  illustration  of  this 
unique  piece,  with  its  necklace  of  grapevines  and  silen's  mask, 
was  included  among  a  series  of  Roman  art  objects,  dedicated  to 
the  enjoyment  of  wine,  in  the  third  volume  (Pi.  70,  Fig.  1)  of 
Montfaucon's  E!  Ann  quite  Expliquee,  published  at  Paris,  1719-24. 
This  work,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  dilettanti,  enjoyed  a 
great  vogue.  It  was  enthusiastically  received  by  connoisseurs  and 
homines  da  monde  who  wanted  to  recapture  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  their  Grand  Tour.  Today,  however,  it  belongs  to  the 
many  half-forgotten  encyclopaedias,  never  read  and  rarely  opened 
by  scholars  or  bibliophiles.  Unfortunately,  Montfaucon  does  not 
disclose  any  information  regarding  the  ownership  or  size  of  the 
chimera,  an  omission  much  to  be  regretted. 

At  the  time  when  Montfaucon's  work  appeared  in  print,  the 
Meissen  porcelain  factory  flourished,  producing  the  first  true  or 
hard-paste  porcelain  in  Europe.  It  is  among  the  early  models, 
produced  upon  commission  from  Augustus  the  Strong,  that  this 
ewer  appears  again,  transposed  into  the  medium  of  porcelain,  a 
metamorphosis  to  suit  the  mood  and  taste  of  the  baroque  man. 

Augustus  the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland, 
was  patron  of  the  Meissen  factory.  In  1729  he  decided  to  have  his 
Japanese  Palace  decorated  with  large-scale  porcelain  animals, 
alternating  with  grotesque  vases,  and  it  is  among  these  that  the 
chimera  had  its  reincarnation.  At  this  time,  Johann  Grcgor 
Hcroldt  was  in  charge  of  the  factory,  developing  his  own  in- 
dividual style  of  porcelain  decoration,  executed  in  colours  of  his 
own  invention.  Heroldt,  painter  at  heart,  apprenticed  a  young 
sculptor  from  Merseburg,  Johann  Gottlob  Kirchncr,  whose 
appointment  as  chief  modeller  was  announced  in  173 1.  But 
within  two  years  Kirchner  had  left,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 
During  his  short  period  at  the  factory,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Japanese  Palace,  contributing  most  of  the 
life-sized  statues  of  animals  and  grotesque  vessels,  including  a 
porcelain  ewer  in  imitation  of  the  engraving  of  the  chimera. 

Following  an  established  custom  at  Meissen,  he  had  studied 
engravings,  in  search  of  new  inspiration.  Thus  he  modelled  from 
engravings  by  Franchise  Bouzonnet,  after  inventions  by  her 
uncle  Jacques  Stella,  printed  in  his  Livre  de  Vases,  Paris,  1667. 
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(Above  and  right)  Bronze  Italian  Renaissance  ewer  covered  with 
a  black  lacquer  patina,  8  in.  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  chimera.  In  the 
Judge  Irwin  Untermyer  Collection,  New  York. 


( Left)  An  engraving  of  the  same 
bronze  ewer,  described  as  Roman 
work,  taken  from  Montfaucon's 
'L'Antiquite  Expliquee'  (Vol.  3, 
pi.  70,  fig.  1),  published  in  Paris, 
1719-24.  (Right).  An  inferior  rep- 
lica, in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  This  lacks  the  necklace 
of  grapevines  with  the  silen's 
mask. 


A  Meissen  porcelain  ewer,  22f  in.  high,  by  Johann  Gottlob  Kirch- 
ner,  1731-32.  This  was  among  the  earliest  Meissen  hard-paste  porce- 
lain models,  produced  upon  commission  from  Augustus  the  Strong. 

Among  the  later  pattern-books,  used  at  the  factory,  was  Mont- 
faucon 's  L'Antiquite  Expliquee,  of  1724.  It  was  within  the  pages  of 
this  work,  in  five  volumes,  that  Kirchner  saw  the  bronze  ewer, 
there  described  as  a  Roman  antiquity.  He  realized  the  possibilities 
in  reviving  the  model,  converting  its  pseudo-classicism  into 
baroque  exuberance  by  means  of  a  vast  increase  in  size.  In  this  he 
followed  the  instructions  of  his  royal  patron,  who  desired  to  sur- 
round himself  with  resplendent  show-pieces  from  his  porcelain 
manufactory.  In  complying  with  the  King's  wishes,  Kirchner 
created  models  so  powerful  that  virtuosity  was  frequently 
at  the  expense  of  subtlety.  By  ignoring  the  innate  laws  of 
the  fragile  material,  better  suited  for  the  modelling  of  small 
objets  de  vitrine  than  for  large-scale  productions,  he  openly  com- 
peted with  sculpture  in  alabaster,  wood  or  bronze. 

The  porcelain  chimera  follows  the  engraving  of  the  bronze 
original  in  all  respects  except  in  size  (of  which  Kirchner  could  not 
have  been  aware).  Nor  docs  any  detail  seem  to  have  escaped  his 


sensitive  eyes.  The  brilliant  surface  texture  of  white  porcelain 
allowed  him  to  stress  the  softly  undulating  fleece  of  the  creature, 
and  to  enhance  with  a  few  additional  flowers  the  fullness  of  the 
grapevine  necklace  with  silen's  mask.  This  porcelain  chimera  is 
known  to  exist  in  several  replicas,  including  one  example  for- 
merly in  the  Siegfried  Salz  Collection  at  Berlin,  and  another,  here 
reproduced,  now  in  a  private  collection  in  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  Kirchner's  departure  from  Meissen,  the  modelling 
of  large  vessels  and  figures  was  discontinued.  It  would  accord- 
ingly appear  that  the  porcelain  ewer  in  the  shape  of  a  chimera  is 
among  the  few,  if  not  the  last,  creations  at  Meissen  in  which, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the 
baroque  periods  extends  into  the  realm  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  adoption  of  a  design,  originating  from  a  Renaissance 
bronze,  then  believed  to  be  Roman,  reveals  to  us  how 
creative  impulses  may  sometimes  be  affected  by  antiquarian 
misconceptions. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


The  Kress  Gitts  to  Denver 
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D.C_  in  1939,  made  it  evident  that  the  interests 
of  the  nation  could  be  better  served  by  distribut- 
ing portions  of  the  original  group,  and  many 
additions  made  since  that  date,  to  Museums  all 
over  the  country.  The  work  of  doing  this  has 
been  carried  out  by  Rush  H.Kress.  brother  of 
the  collector  and  now  in  active  charge  of  the 
Foundation  as  its  vice-president.  In  order  that 
the  best  results  could  be  obtained,  the  selections 
have  been  worked  out  deliberately,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Museum  concerned,  as  no  arbi- 
trary choices  are  enforced.  The  group  which  has 
gone  to  Denver  represents  Italian  masters  from 
the  late  mediaeval  period  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance, or  from  about  1350  to  1535.  There  are 
also  a  few  Spanish  works,  and  nine  subjects  rep- 
resenting Austria,  Germany,  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Among  the  Italians  are  Or- 
cagna.  Ghirlandaio,  Pesellino,  Pintoricchio, 
Girolamo  di  Benvenuto,  and  Carpaccio.  while 
school  works  of  high  quality  represent  a  painter 
dose  to  Mantegna,  and  a  dose  pupil  of  Leonardo. 

The  grand  Triumph  of  Love  is  one  of  six 
Triumphs  after  Petrarch,  executed  probably  in 
the  workshop  of  Mantegna  and  almost  certainly 
from  his  designs.  The  others  are  Chastity,  Death, 
Fame.  Time  and  Divinity.  They  are  paintings  on 
poplar  panels  which  originally  formed  the  dec- 
oration on  the  sides  of  two  cassoni  (Schub ring's 
Cassoni.  PL  CXXXII).  Of  this  series,  the  subject 
seen  here,  and  the  Triumph  of  Chastity,  were 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Viscount  Lee  or 
Fareham. 

The  design  of  the  Triumph  of  Love  shows 
Cupid  standing  among  flames  on  top  of  a 
triumphal  car  drawn  by  white  horses  on  which 
are  seated  small  winged  cupids.  Chained  to  the 
chariot  is  the  seated  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  described 
by  Petrarch,  and  surrounding  it  "were  thousand 
mortals  .  .  represented  here  bv  the  maddened 
Nero,  in  front  of  the  horses :  Mercurv.  beside  the 
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observation  of  detail  they  have  the  factual  air  of 
the  English  Conversation  Piece,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  purpose  primarily  of  serving  as  a  group 
of  portraits.  They  arc,  to  a  degree,  anecdotal,  and 
are  more  concerned  with  modes  and  manners 
than  with  the  individual.  Mallet,  best  known 
for  genre  of  the  post-Revolutionary  period,  as 
represented  in  this  department  recently  on  a 
former  mention  of  this  exhibition,  is  seen  here 
in  an  early  work,  a  delightful  example  of  the 
Louis  XVI  interior  which  rivals  Moreau  lc 
jeune.  Boilly  has  given  us  a  delightful  impression 
of  the  aristocratic  French  lady  in  his  La  Dame 
aux  Roses  (owned  by  Rene  Fribourg).  In  a  cos- 
tume of  striped  silk  she  is  arranging  her  flowers 
at  a  classic gueridon,  and  beside  her  a  little  gallery- 
top  tea-table  is  set  with  a  tall  silver  urn  and 
porcelain  tea-service. 

Aubry  has  sounded  a  new  note  of  equality  in 
his  First  Lesson  of  Fraternal  Friendship,  dated 
1776,  in  which  the  visit  of  an  aristocratic  couple 
with  their  child  to  a  humble  cottage  is  the  sub- 
ject. Jean  Frederic  Schall  offers  a  scene  of  gallan- 
try in  which  a  young  man  offers  a  box  of  jewels 
to  his  beloved,  in  the  painting  lent  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.Dunlap.  Here,  as  in  the  paintings  by 
Mallet  and  Boilly,  the  details  of  the  interior, 
with  silver,  porcelain,  ormolu,  bring  the  eigh- 
teenth-century scene  to  life.  Lami's  Le  Contrat  de 
Mariage  (Fribourg  Collection),  is  a  family  scene 
of  the  Second  Empire,  with  mother,  grand- 
mother and  very  youthful  and  wistful  bride 
seated  opposite  the  family  lawyer;  between 
them  is  the  somewhat  insignificant  father  and 
rather  unattractive  groom,  the  setting  being 
the  gracefully  cluttered  drawing-room  of  the 
1850's.  In  these  works  a  minor  stream  of  tradi- 
tion offering  something  of  a  commentry  on 
the  age  pursues  an  uninterrupted  course. 

This  current  in  French  painting  is  quite  unique 
in  Europe.  The  Dutch  painters  remained  pre- 
eminently the  painters  of  the  domestic  interior 
per  se,  or  of  the  frolicsome  life  of  village  inns. 
England  had  Morland  and  Wilkie,  both  given 
to  the  anecdotal  and  fanciful,  as  becomes  the 
country  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  novel.  Italy,  in  Longhi,  has  a 
genre  of  the  theatre,  as  the  characters  seem  to 
step  out  of  Goldoni.  In  the  sporting  subject, 
which  is  really  a  phase  of  genre,  the  English  are 
supreme,  and  the  presence  of  Stubbs's  Incident  of 
the  Gros  Venor  Hunt,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
J.F.Byers,  Jr.,  admirably  represented  this  phase 
of  English  work. 

Since  the  exhibition  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  to  which  these  retro- 
spective reflections  have  been  devoted,  it  was 
possible  to  survey  the  course  of  genre  painting 
and  to  observe  how,  at  the  beginning,  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  assume  a  role  of 
importance.  What  they  accomplished  was 
rivalled  only  for  a  brief  period  by  the  brothers 
Le  Nain  in  France,  who  were  represented  by  a 
masterpiece,  The  Family  Dinner,  from  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  In  the  Dutch  section, 
there  were  Dirk  Hals,  Willem  Pietersz  Buyte- 
weeh,  Gerard  Van  Honthorst,  Thomas  de  Key- 
ser,  Hans  van  Baden,  Jan  Cornelisz  Verspronck, 
also  Brouwcr,  Van  Ostade,  Steen,  Tenicrs,  Dou, 
Metsu,  Molcnaer,  and,  of  course,  the  supreme 


masters  of  genre,  de  Hoogh,  Ochtcrvelt  and  Tcr 
Borch,  to  mention  those  responsible  for  some  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  without  by  any 
means  naming  every  Dutch  master  who  left 
notable  works  in  genre.  The  fascination  of  the 
Dutch  painting  consists  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  presents  its  subjects  with  intimacy  and  in- 
formality. The  sitters  are  not  aware  of  being 
painted,  but  behave  with  complete  lack  of  self- 
consciousness.  The  Dutch  had  a  rare  apprecia- 
tion for  the  simple,  everyday  scenes,  which  was 
not  to  appear  in  other  European  art  for  another 
two  hundred  years,  as  in  the  Interior  with  a 
Woman  Combing  a  Little  GirVs  Hair  by  Jacobus 
Vrel,  lent  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  The 
interiors,  spacious  and  orderly,  the  walls  hung 
with  portraits  or  maps,  chairs  covered  in  velvet, 
and  all  the  household  gear  of  gleaming  plate  and 
glass  present  to  our  eyes  a  record  of  a  period 
from  which  we  have  inherited  much  through 
the  survival  of  traditions  of  design,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  these  pictures  provoke  our  curios- 
ity. In  Dutch  genre  there  is  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression of  everyday  life  in  the  Low  Countries 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  entire  world. 

From  the  Imperial  Palaces  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty 

A THREE  months'  exhibition,  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Art  until  the  end  of 
February,  presented  the  palace  art  of  the  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  Chinese  Manchu 
emperors,  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien  Lung.  The 
Chinese  decorative  arts  of  this  period,  consisting 
of  objects  from  the  collections  of  the  Institute 
and  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of 
Art,  Kansas  City,  were  arranged  to  suggest  the 
imperial  chambers  in  the  Forbidden  City,  the 
wall-enclosed  capital  in  Pciping.  Since  these  two 
collections  are  the  richest  in  Chinese  decorative 
arts  in  this  country,  the  showing  was  well  repre- 
sentative of  the  culture  and  skills  of  a  period  in 
which  a  supremely  high  standard  of  taste  pre- 
vailed. Porcelain  manufacture  flourished  under 
K'ang  Hsi  to  an  exceptional  degree  and  he  is 
credited  with  bringing  about  a  renaissance  of  the 
art.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  many  other  arts,  and 
in  1680  established  workshops  for  twenty-seven 
handicrafts  in  Peiping.  Some  of  the  fine  mono- 
chrome porcelains  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  the  late  Alfred  F.Pillsbury  represented  this 
phase  of  Chinese  art,  and  a  series  of  jade  carv- 
ings, from  the  Searlc  Collection,  an  art  that  was 
of  great  interest  to  Ch'ien  Lung.  Particularly  fine 
is  a  gold  sweetmeat  box,  embellished  with 
jewels,  from  a  set  of  five  in  the  Scarle  Collection 
which  were  presented  to  the  emperor. 

The  impression  of  palace  interiors  was  fur- 
thered by  the  presence  of  the  Nelson  Gallery's 
many  examples  of  palace  furniture,  the  most 
extensive  in  an  American  museum.  Included 
were  tables,  chairs,  and  an  imperial  throne  of 
Ch'ien  Lung.  Great  examples  of  Chinese  dec- 
orative art  were  the  eight  floor-to-ceiling 
painted  screens  which  also  came  from  the  Nel- 
son Collection. 

A  resplendent  selection  of  embroidered  wall 
hangings  was  chosen  from  the  thirty-six  in  the 
Institute's  collection,  and  these  with  a  group  of 


seldom  exhibited  imperial  robes  made  this  sec- 1 
tion  of  the  exhibition  especially  noteworthyjl 
Many  of  the  garments  and  decorations  belonged  ! 
to  Ch'ien  Lung,  his  courtiers  and  priests. 

Other  arts  represented  included  bamboo  carv- 1 
ings,  lacquer,  snuff-bottles,  jewellery,  rhinoce-j 
ros-horn  cups,  bird-cages,  and  metalwork  in 
silver  and  gold. 

An  Example  of  Broderie  Perse 

BED  hangings  of  broderie  Perse  are  somewhat  | 
unusual,  so  that  the  set  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Josephine  Howell  of  New  York  may 
be  noted  with  interest.  Broderie  Perse  is  a  form  of 
applique,  with  motifs  cut  from  an  Indian  print. 
This  example  has  made  use  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  palampore,  from  which  portions  have 
been  cut  and  mounted  on  a  backing  of  toile, 
similar  to  toile  de  Jony.  The  pieces  forming  the 
design  are  outlined  with  cord  held  down  with 
a  wide  buttonholing.  Broderie  Perse  no  doubt 
originated  with  the  necessity  to  preserve  the 
prized  Indian  palampores  after  they  had  become 
somewhat  worn.  It  is  unthinkable  that  these 
fabrics,  which  were  so  costly,  and  secured  with 
such  difficulty  due  to  the  edicts  against  them, 
would  have  been  at  once  cut  up  for  embroidery 
designs.  The  palampore  was  used  as  a  hanging 
back  of  the  bed  and  as  a  coverlet,  with  tester, 
curtains  and  valance  of  other  material,  fre- 
quently of  red  cloth,  so  that  one  reads  fre- 
quently in  old  inventories  of  a  'red-curtained 
bed'.  There  may  have  been  exceptions.  David 
Garrick's  Indian  bed  hangings  were  seized  by 
the  law,  and  there  undoubtedly  were  instances 
of  beds  hung  entirely  with  the  proscribed 
fabrics,  but  in  the  main  they  were  not  cut  for 
decorative  purposes  until  their  existence  needed 
prolonging.  Using  the  motifs  drawn  from  the 
floral  designs  of  the  Indian  hanging  as  the  basis 
of  a  freshly  constructed  pattern,  transferred  to 
a  new  backing,  proved  a  satisfactory  solution, 
producing  charming  results.  The  work  was  done 
on  a  frame,  which  made  it  possible  to  hold  the 
cloth  firmly,  so  that  the  first  stitching  of  the  cut 
pieces  to  the  backing  would  not  produce  un- 
sightly wrinkles  in  the  appliqued  surface.  Some 
of  the  sections  were  quite  large,  as  will  be  noted 
in  the  detail  illustrated,  so  that  the  first  impres- 
sion is  of  an  untouched  original. 

When  one  considers  that  there  were  no  less 
than  thirty  decrees  in  France  against  the  impor- 
tation of  Indian  cottons,  between  1686  and  1750, 
and  that  during  this  time  they  were  always  avail- 
able to  those  who  had  the  means  to  acquire 
luxuries,  it  is  evident  that  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  was  similar  to  that  given  to 
porcelains.  Broderie  Perse  lasted  only  so  long  as 
the  Oriental  fabrics  were  unduplicated  by  Euro- 
pean imitations.  When  indienncs  came  into  the 
market,  offering  a  much  cheaper  substitute  for 
the  genuine  article,  it  fell  into  disuse. 

An  Unusual  Bronze  Ting 

RECENTLY  on  loan  at  the  Seattle  Art 
.  Museum  was  a  bronze  ting.  It  was  shown 
by  courtesy  of  Frank  Caro,  successor  to  C.T. 
Loo.  This  example  of  about  1200  B.C.  from 
An-yang,  the  capital  of  a  dynasty  so  ancient  that 
modern  scholars  are  still  not  in  agreement  con- 
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Albrecht  Diirer.  'The  Dead  Christ',  in  charcoal.  Gift  of  Hanna  Fund  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


ceniing  the  exact  period,  or  even  its  name,  is  re- 
markable in  its  decoration,  although  the  form  is 
the  usual  one  for  the  ting  with  rectangular  body. 
Uncommon,  however,  is  the  more  compressed 
form  of  the  relief  ornament  in  continuous 
parallel  bands.  Exceptionally  fine  are  the  mon- 
ster masks  at  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  legs.  These 
are  extremely  spirited,  and  have  the  wide 
mouths  of  the  human  t'ao-t'ie  as  compared  to 
the  animal  t'ao-t'ie.  The  forehead  shield  is  de- 
signed with  a  bold  upward  sweep  that  allows  for 
the  telling  position  of  the  eyes,  no  more  than 
bosses  in  construction,  which  in  this  handling 
seem  to  become  expressive  of  the  character  of  the 
demon.  On  other  vessels  of  this  design,  the  flanges 
on  the  lateral  surfaces  and  at  the  ends  are  con- 
tinued in  an  uninterrupted  line,  but  these  are 
broken  to  permit  the  continuation  of  the  central 
band  of  ornament. 

There  are  certain  similarities  in  design  to  that 
on  a  Yu  or  wine-can  which  is  No.  18  in  Dr. 
Karlgren's  catalogue  of  the  Pillsbury  Collection 
at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  Here,  also, 
are  the  eyed  bands  with  diagonals  bordered  by 
circle  bands. 

A  clearly  incised  inscription,  as  yet  unde- 


ciphered,  is  on  one  of  the  interior  walls  of  the 
vessel,  giving  in  all  probability  the  name  of  the 
family  at  whose  altar  this  was  once  in  use  in  the 
sacrificial  rituai.  The  ting  was  a  cooking  vessel, 
its  high  legs  adjusted  to  a  position  over  the 
flames,  and  its  rigid  upstanding  handles  per- 
mitting the  insertion  of  a  stick  by  which  it  was 
removed.  It  comes  from  An-yang,  the  capital  of 
the  Yin  (also  called  Shang)  Dynasty,  which  the 
present  chronology  places  two  hundred  years 
later  than  formerly.  While  it  used  to  be  claimed 
that  this  dynasty  began  to  rule  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  B.C.,  it  is  now  thought  that  1525  is  a 
more  likely  date.  An-yang  became  the  capital  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  period,  having  been  founded 
about  1401  B.C.  by  P'an  Keng. 

A  Thirteenth-century  Italian  Madonna 

ONE  of  the  important  museum  accessions 
in  the  realm  of  painting  has  been  that  of 
the  Currier  Art  Gallery  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  in  acquiring  an  early  Italian  panel 
painting,  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels, 
formerly  in  the  Chalandon  Collection  in  Paris, 
which  has  been  brought  here  by  M.Knoedler  & 
Co.  The  panel,  which  is  thirty-six  inches  in 


depth,  has  jewel-like  colour  in  tones  of  green 
and  red  which  relieve  the  sombre  style  of  the 
Byzantine  tradition.  The  period,  probably  about 
1230,  was  one  in  which  the  Italian  language  was 
undergoing  refinement  through  Dante,  Guido 
Cavalcanti  and  other  poets,  and  the  plastic  arts 
were  touched  with  the  first  stirrings  of  human- 
ism. The  austere  forms  that  are  seen  in  the 
mosaics  and  in  Byzantine  manuscripts  became 
more  compassionate,  less  severe,  although  the 
transition  was  not  quickly  accomplished.  There 
must  have  been  many  evidences  of  the  gradual 
awakening  to  a  new  style  of  which  Giotto  is  the 
supreme  example,  but  examples  so  fine  as  the 
Currier's  new  possession  are  rare.  They  were 
long  unappreciated,  and  the  interest  accorded 
them  by  modem  scholars  has  lagged  behind  the 
studies  of  the  Italian  trecentist i  which  were  carried 
out  with  such  thoroughness  in  both  Europe  and 
America  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  is 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  Byzantine  origins, 
and  the  Greek  foundations,  of  European  paint- 
ing, evident  at  the  present  time,  and  as  thirteenth- 
century  Italian  paintings  are  scarce  here,  this  pur- 
chase of  the  former  Chalandon  Madonna  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation. 
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Landscape  by  Claude  Lorrain 

THE  Landscape  with  Reposing  Huntsmen,  by 
Claude  Lorrain,  which  has  been  shown  re- 
cently by  the  galleries  of  Hirschl  and  Adler,  is 
not  only  an  excellent  example  of  the  work  of 
the  painter  'who  first  set  the  sun  in  heaven',  but 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  history.  It  was 
painted  for  the  Grenoble  collector,  Doby,  and 
was  in  the  Proly  sale  in  1737.  Later  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Methuen  family  in  Scotland 
and  appears  in  John  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne 
of  the  Works  of  the  Most  Eminent  Dutch,  Flemish 
and  French  Painters,  No.  40  (numbered  according 
to  the  Liber  Vcritatis).  It  was  engraved  by  Earlom 
in  1774.  Since  coming  to  America  over  twenty 
years  ago  it  has  been  in  the  collection  of  the 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art. 

In  this  we  have  the  invention  of  Claude  in  its 
most  persuasive  phase,  so  persuasive  indeed  that 
he  inspired  such  a  host  of  imitators  as  possibly  no 
other  painter  has  ever  done.  Countless  imitations 
and  variations  have  obscured  for  us  the  greatness 
of  this  painter  of  the  Italian  landscape  in  classic 
mood.  This  is  an  evening  scene,  a  kind  of  pastoral 
in  which  man  and  nature  are  one.  The  herdsmen 
are  driving  home  their  cattle  and  goats  at  even- 
ing, over  an  ancient  arch  which  may  well  have 
been  part  of  an  old  Roman  aqueduct.  On  a  bank 
near  a  ruined  temple  a  group  of  huntsmen  re- 
poses. The  almost  horizontal  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  introduce  brilliant  patches  of  light  into  the 
foreground  in  a  manner  which  for  the  period 
was  revolutionary.  The  painting  is  signed  at 
Roma,  and  is  thus  a  work  of  the  painter's  long 
Roman  period. 

Completion  of  the  Satterwhite  Wing 
in  Louisville 

THE  collection  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
art  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Preston  Pope 
Satterwhite  and  given  by  him  to  the  J. B. Speed 
Museum  in  his  native  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is 
now  housed  in  a  specially  built  wing  which  was 
opened  to  the  public  last  winter.  Dr.  Sattcr- 
white's  collection  was  begun  about  1928  and 
was  for  many  years  in  his  home  at  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island.  Here  were  examples  of  Tournai 
and  Brussels  tapestries  which  included  a  great 
panel,  The  Prodigal  Son,  woven  in  the  latter  city 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  a  magnificent 
Beauvais  set  The  Conquests  of  Louis  XIV,  as  well 
as  an  early-cighteenth-century  Flemish  Allegory 
of  Psyche.  French,  Rhenish,  Burgundian  and 
Italian  sculptures,  Florentine  furniture  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  and  fine  examples  of  French 
richly  carved  tables  of  the  period  of  Henri  II  and 
Louis  XIV,  Limoges  enamels,  Italian  bronzes,  a 
collection  of  fifteenth-century  textiles  and  em- 
broideries, Gothic  stained  glass,  Hispano- 
Moresque  and  Italian  pottery,  Chinese  porce- 
lains, and  a  small  but  carefully  chosen  group  of 
Italian  primitives  comprised  a  collection  which 
showed  the  taste  of  a  discriminating  collector. 
Its  presentation  to  a  southern  collection  is  signi- 
ficant of  a  commendable  decentralizing  of  art 
collections  which  is  taking  place  in  recent  years, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  Kress  Collection  among  American 
Museums  all  over  the  country  has  already  been 
noted  on  page  211.  If  more  and  more  collectors 


will  remember  the  needs  of  the  smaller  museum 
away  from  the  metropolitan  centres,  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  be  better  served  than  by 
adding  to  already  great  collections  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches. 

Boston  Holds  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Art 

IN  honour  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  The  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston 
arranged  a  loan  exhibition  devoted  to  the  arts 
of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome  and  the  Near 
East.  While  not  as  extensive  as  the  exhibition  at 
the  Fogg  Museum  mentioned  in  this  depart- 
ment last  month,  it  has  provided  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  see  a  number  of  superlatively 
fine  small  pieces  of  sculpture  and  some  of  the 
most  famous  examples  of  ancient  goldwork  in 
America.  Among  the  latter  was  the  gold  statu- 
ette of  Amun,  wrought  in  -the  solid  metal  and 
standing  over  six  inches  in  height,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  an  eighteenth- 
dynasty  statuette  of  the  god  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Kamak.  Of  unusual  splendour  is  the  elaborate 
gold  headdress  and  gold  drinking-cup  of  Shub- 
ad,  a  Sumerian  queen  of  about  2500  B.C.,  which 
came  from  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  were  found  in  the  royal 
tombs  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  excavated  by  the 
joint  expedition  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Less  elaborate  but 
of  great  charm  is  the  Egyptian  gold  head  circlet, 
which  was  worn  possibly  by  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  It  is  decorated 
with  an  openwork  papyrus  pattern  and  is  well 
preserved. 

Sculpture  from  the  Boston  Museum's  own 
collections  included  the  famous  Minoan  Snake 
Goddess  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  B.C.,  wrought 
in  ivory  and  gold;  a  diorite  head  of  Gudea, 
governor  of  Lagash,  circa  2350  B.C.,  one  of  the 
greatest  known  works  of  the  Sumerian  period; 
and  a  magnificent  seventh-century-B.c.  lion  of 
glazed  bricks  from  the  Royal  Procession  Street 
of  Babylon,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

The  Metropolitan  lent  its  marble  figure  of  a 
harpist  from  the  Cyclades  Islands  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  an  unusual  work  because  of  its  suggestion 
of  movement  while  most  archaic  figures  arc  in 
a  rigid  position.  Classic  art  was  represented  by 
the  Metropolitan's  fifth-century  Greek  bronze 
horse;  a  Hellenistic  bronze  figure  of  the  sleeping 
Eros  which  is  an  exceptional  example  of  bronze 
casting;  a  Roman  bronze  head  of  Agrippa,  First 
Century  B.C.,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  portraits  of 
the  period;  and  finally  a  colossal  fourth-century 
a.d.  marble  head  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

The  Federal  Period  in  New  York 

'  I  'HE  prosperity  which  came  to  New  York 
JL  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  and  early 
Nineteenth  enabled  her  to  outstrip  Philadelphia 
in  importance  and  had  the  result  of  giving  so 
much  encouragement  to  cabinet-makers  and 
other  artisans  that  the  Hcpplewhitc  and  Shera- 
ton, Directoire  and  Empire  styles  as  interpreted 
in  New  York  are  of  exceptional  grace  and  dis- 
tinction. To  present  this  period,  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York  held  last  winter  a  special 


exhibition  entitled  'New  York  Comes  of  Age, 
1780-1825'.  The  setting  consisted  of  three  in- 
teriors, a  hall  of  18 1 5,  a  dining-room  of  1790, 
and  a  bedroom  of  18.10.  In  addition  there  was  a 
gallery  with  alcoves  devoted  to  costumes,  silver, 
china,  jewellery,  architecture,  literature,  music, 
the  theatre  and  maritime  history. 

In  the  hall,  with  its  panelled  door,  stairway, 
arch  and  woodwork  from  a  house  built  about 
1 81 5,  there  was  a  pair  of  console  tables  attributed 
to  the  French  emigre,  Charles  Honore  Lannuier, 
the  leading  interpreter  of  the  Empire  style  in 
New  York.  Little  is  known  of  him,  but  a  few 
labelled  pieces  establish  without  question  his 
right  to  consideration  as  a  master  craftsman. 

In  the  dining-room  of  1790  was  a  Sheraton 
sideboard  from  a  house  on  Eighth  Street  which 
belonged  to  Edward  W.Laight,  shown  with  the 
handsome  knife  boxes  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  damask  tablecloth  was  made  in  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century  for  Killiaen  van  Rensselaer, 
and  has  a  woven  design  depicting  a  stagecoach 
and  horses,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  travel- 
ling costume. 

Duncan  Phyfe,  New  York's  most  famous 
cabinet-maker,  who  came  from  Scotland  in  the 
late  Eighteenth  Century,  was  represented  by  the 
four-poster  bed  in  the  bedroom  of  1810-20. 
Phyfe's  work  is  supreme  in  the  crisp  carving  of 
such  motifs  as  the  water-leaf,  the  arrows  and 
thunderbolts,  which  were  favoured  at  the  time. 
His  interpretation  of  the  curule  chair  and  sabre- 
leg  sofa,  delicately  reeded,  have  a  sweep  of  line 
unsurpassed  in  American  furniture  design.  The 
simplicity  and  taste  of  his  work  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  make  it 
seem  incredible  that  he  should  have  accepted  the 
overly  elaborate  designs  of  the  late  Empire, 
which  was  unfortunately  the  case. 

A  '  Picture  Book'  of  Great  Americans 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  Picture  Books  issued 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  has 
been  prepared  by  Richard  B.K.McLanathan, 
who  is  now  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts  follow- 
ing the  retirement  of  Edwin  J.Hipkiss.  The  little 
book,  which  has  an  attractive  format  and  is  ex- 
cellently printed  by  the  Mcriden  Gravure  Com- 
pany, illustrates  portraits  of  thirty  distinguished 
Americans  after  subjects  owned  by  the  Museum 
and  other  institutions  in  Boston.  The  review 
begins  with  the  two  most  famous  American 
portraits,  Gilbert  Stuart's  unfinished  George 
Washington  and  Martha  Washington,  painted  in 
1796  in  Philadelphia,  which  are  owned  by  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  The  group  contains  many 
works  by  Boston's  greatest  painter,  Copley. 
His  portraits  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams,  the  two  outstanding  figures  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  in  Boston,  belong  to  the 
city,  but  the  Museum  has  distinguished  works 
by  Copley  in  the  portraits  of  the  physician 
Joseph  Warren,  who  died  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  of 
James  Warren  and  his  wife,  Mercy  Otis,  sister 
of  the  patriot  James  Otis,  and  a  literary  lady  of 
distinction,  remembered  for  her  letters  and  a 
three-volume  history  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Jefferson  is  represented  by  the  marble  bust  by 
Houdon,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  by  a  portrait 
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Fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Three  Kings  and  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel.  By  the  Pedret  Master.  In  the  Romanesque 
Hall,  The  Cloisters,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


by  John  Trumbull.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  painted  more  often  than  any  other  eigh- 
teenth-century American  except  Washington, 
is  seen  in  the  excellent  portrayal  by  the  French 
Joseph  S.Duplessis,  which  belongs  to  the 
Athenaeum.  Josiah  Quincy,  who  is  best  remem- 
bered as  President  of  Harvard  and  its  most  dis- 
tinguished historian,  was  also  Boston's  first 
mayor.  In  Stuart's  painting  of  him  he  is  shown 
in  front  of  the  facade  of  Quincy  Market,  de- 
signed by  a  pupil  of  Bulfinch,  Alexander  Parris. 

Ancient  Textiles  to  be  Studied 

ROBERT  DE  MICHEAUX,  president  of 
.  the  newly-formed  International  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Ancient  Textiles  at  Lyons, 
France,  met  with  a  group  of  textile  collectors 
and  museum  representatives  at  the  Cooper 
Union  Museum  in  New  York  last  November, 
and  discussed  with  them  the  plans  for  catalogu- 
ing ancient  textiles  and  making  an  inventory  of 
all  important  examples  throughout  the  world, 
with  the  view  to  co-ordinating  information  for 
the  use  of  scholars.  The  aim,  from  the  broadest 
point  of  view,  will  be  to  promote  any  activity 
that  will  result  in  a  better  knowledge  of  ancient 
textiles. 

Headquarters  of  the  Centre  will  be  at  Lyons, 
and  membership  is  open  to  individuals  as  well  as 
to  corporate  bodies.  The  new  organization  was 
created  last  summer  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  Study  of  Ancient 
Textiles  in  Lyons,  and  at  that  time  officers  were 
chosen  representing  Museums  in  France,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


Spanish  Mediaeval  Art  at  the  Cloisters 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  Spanish  mediaeval 
art,  shown  at  the  Cloisters  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  last  winter,  was  arranged  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Walter  W.S.Cook,  one  of  the 
great  authorities  on  Spanish  mediaeval  art  in 
America,  who  is  now  Professor  Emeritus  of  The 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York  University 
and  formerly  its  director.  The  exhibition,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-five  examples  of  sculpture, 
painting,  textiles,  metalwork,  carved  ivories  and 
manuscripts,  drew  upon  thirteen  museum  col- 
lections and  private  sources  as  well  as  the  Metro- 
politan's extensive  treasures  in  this  field.  The 
period  began  with  the  Visigothic  era  and  con- 
cluded with  the  year  1400. 

On  view  for  the  first  time  was  a  polychrome 
wood  sculpture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  from  north-eastern  Spain. 
Two  ivory  plaques  from  the  jewelled  reliquary 
of  St.  Aemilianus,  once  in  the  Church  of  San 
Millan  de  la  Cogolla  in  Logrono,  about  1070, 
which  were  separated  when  the  church  was 
looted  by  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  were  ex- 
hibited together  for  the  first  time  since  1 809. 

The  earliest  pieces  in  the  exhibition  were  two 
Visigothic  fibulae  of  bronze  overlaid  with  gold 
and  set  with  glass  paste,  mother-of-pearl  and 
semi-precious  stones.  These,  which  are  of  eagle 
shape,  were  found  in  Estremadura  and  are  con- 
sidered among  the  finest  examples  of  the  work 
of  the  sixth-century  nomadic  tribes  in  Spain. 

Sculpture  in  marble,  stone  and  wood  dom- 
inated the  exhibition,  and  represented  both  re- 
ligious and  secular  art.  Early  work,  represented 


by  a  wood  sculpture  of  the  Virgin  found  behind 
the  altar  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  of  Tahull, 
was  interesting  in  showing  Byzantine  and 
Oriental  influence.  An  important  work  in 
marble  is  an  early-twelfth-century  column 
carved  with  figures  of  Judc,  Simon  and  Mathias, 
which  comes  from  the  altar  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
James  the  Greater  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
of  San  Pelaya  de  Antealtares  in  Santiago  de 
Compostella.  It  was  given  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  of  Har- 
vard University. 

The  altar  frontal  from  Lerida,  1225-9,  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  America,  is  composed 
of  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  eight 
Apostles,  the  construction  being  of  wood  cov- 
ered with  stucco,  canvas  and  gesso  and  painted. 

Smaller  objects  included  a  book  cover  made 
for  Queen  Felicia,  wife  of  King  Sancho  Ramirez 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  Eleventh  Century.  It  is  of  silver-gilt  with 
ivory,  cabochons  and  enamels,  a  veritable  jewel 
in  itself.  In  the  manuscript  section  was  the 
earliest  Bcatus  manuscript  in  existence,  written 
in  Leon  about  922  or  926,  and  illuminated  by 
Maius,  having  been  executed  at  the  order  of 
Abbot  Victor  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael. 

Additions  to  the  Decorative  Arts  at 
Detroit 

THE  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  can  be  con- 
gratulated on  additions  to  its  decorative 
arts  collections  through  the  English  silver  and 
porcelain  acquired  during  the  past  year.  A  pair 
of  Lowdin's  Bristol  wine-cups,  which  were  lent 


to  the  Institute's  English  ceramics  exhibition  of 
the  past  season  by  D.M.  &  P.Manheim,  were 
retained  for  the  permanent  collections  as  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Lillian  Henkel  Haass.  Also  acquired  as 
the  result  of  the  same  event  were  a  Chelsea  fluted 
bowl  with  red  dragon  decoration,  circa  1753;  a 
Pedlar  and  his  Wife,  Derby,  about  1760;  and  a 
Bristol  punch-bowl,  1755-60,  decorated  in  the 
bianco  sopra  bianco  manner  on  the  interior  and 
with  cliinoi series  in  blue,  yellow  and  purple  on 
the  exterior.  A  Lambeth  delft  candlestick,  about 
1650,  with  a  white  slip  over  pinkish  clay,  com- 
pletes this  group.  The  wine-cups  are  rare  and  de- 
lightful examples  of  the  earliest  Bristol  porce- 
lain, a  soft  paste  with  a  high  percentage  of 
soaprock,  which  was  manufactured  as  early  as 
1750,  according  to  Dr.  Richard  Pococke's  often 
quoted  account  of  his  visit  in  that  year.  The 
period  can  be  limited  to  about  1752,  when  this 
particular  enterprise  was  transferred  to  Worces- 
ter. The  name  of  Bristol  is  also  associated  with 
hard  paste  of  two  later  factories.  'Lowdin'  is  one 
ot  those  misnomers  which  have  unavoidably 
crept  into  the  classification  of  English  porcelain, 
but  is  continued  in  use  to  distinguish  this  early 
soft  paste  from  the  later  productions.  Actually 
Lowdin's  glass-house,  in  which  the  venture 
originated,  had  passed  from  Lowdin's  owner- 
ship in  1745,  before  the  new  proprietors  turned 
it  into  a  porcelain  manufactory.  Their  identity 
is  still  obscure,  although  many  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  students  of  English  porcelain.  The 
wine-cups  are  decorated  in  blue  with  Chinese  de- 
signs in  a  delicate  hand  of  great  skill  and  pre- 
serve also  an  Oriental  form. 

French  porcelain  among  the  acquisitions  in- 
cludes an  early  French  soft-paste  cup  and  saucer 
from  Saint-Cloud,  about  1730,  decorated  with  a 
raised  design  of  prunus  flowers,  birds  and  butter- 
flies. A  splendid  example  of  French  faience 
comes  from  Sceaux,  a  plate  decorated  with  a 
floral  design  by  a  fine  botanical  draughtsman. 

English  silver  has  a  choice  example  in  a 
Charles  I  sweetmeat  bowl  on  a  flaring  foot  and 
around  the  bowl  a  band  of  punched  decoration 
which  reduces  a  garland  of  leaves  to  a  geometric 
style.  This  is  the  work  of  a  London  maker  with 
the  initials  AS,  the  date-letter  being  for  1638-9. 
A  salver  on  a  trumpet-base  by  William  An- 
drews, London,  1701-2,  has  the  gadrooned  and 
moulded  edge  on  both  tray  and  foot  which  be- 
came so  popular  with  American  makers  some 
fifteen  years  later.  A  two-handled  cup  with 
spiral  gadrooning  and  chased  floral  ornament  by 
John  Downes,  London,  1698-9,  has  admirably 
clear  marks  and  is  a  fine  example  of  a  form  much 
used  by  Dummer  and  other  Boston  silversmiths. 

Paintings  in  Los  Angeles 

THE  growth  of  the  collection  of  paintings 
of  the  European  Schools  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 


students  through  the  recent  publication  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  issued  in  two  parts. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  the  Italian,  French  and 
Spanish  schools,  the  second  to  the  Flemish, 
Dutch  and  English.  The  paintings  owned  by  the 
Museum  as  late  as  1946  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  although  they  contained  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  work  of  Tintoretto  and 
Lotto  in  the  Paul  Rodman  Mabury  Collection, 
a  well-known  Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Petrus  Chris- 
tus,  formerly  owned  by  George  Lindsay  Hol- 
ford,  and  the  Holbein  portrait  of  a  young 
woman  formerly  in  the  Huldschinsky  Collec- 
tion, the  bequest  of  Allan  C.Balch. 

Reorganization  of  the  art  collections  under- 
taken under  the  guidance  of  Dr.W.R.  Valen- 
tiner  lias  resulted  in  the  systematic  development 
of  the  collections  in  regard  to  the  leading  Euro- 
pean Schools  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  early  Nineteenth.  Since  1946  nearly  forty 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  seventeenth-century 
School  have  been  added  to  the  Museum's  collec- 
tion, including  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  Hals, 
Terborch,  Ruisdael,  van  Goyen,  Cuyp,  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  Philips  Koninck  and  Ferdinand  Bol, 
these  forming  a  well-rounded  presentation  of 
Dutch  masters.  Among  works  once  in  the  Hol- 
ford  Collection  is  Rembrandt's  Marten  Looten, 
Bol's  Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman.  Terborch's 
Card  Party  belonged  to  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 

Van  Dyck's  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Lennox  with  Iter  Dwarf,  from  Newnhani,  is 
now  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  among  other  works  of 
distinguished  origin,  is  Henry  Robert  Morland's 
charming  Laundry  Maid,  from  the  Morgan  Col- 
lection, which  rivals  the  version  of  the  painting 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 

The  Italian  paintings  of  the  early  Sienese, 
Florentine  and  Venetian  schools  comprise  some 
outstanding  gifts  from  the  late  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  culminating  in  funds  which 
enabled  the  Museum  to  purchase  a  fine  Cor- 
reggio,  The  Holy  Family.  It  was  formerly  owned 
by  Fairfax-Murray  in  London,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  painted  about  15 16.  It  shows  the  artist 
turning  from  his  early  interest  in  Mantegna  to- 
wards chiaroscuro  in  the  Leonardo  manner. 

The  Hearst  gifts  to  the  English  section  are  out- 
standing and  include  the  delightful  Portrait  of 
Arthur  Atherley  as  an  Etonian,  by  Lawrence,  for- 
merly in  the  Marion  Davies  Collection,  which 
came  to  the  Museum  in  1947,  including  three 
fine  Bouchers,  and  the  charming  portrait,  Miss 
Charlotte  Papendiek,  by  Hoppner.  This  portrays 
the  daughter  of  Queen  Charlotte's  assistant 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  who  has  written  a  social 
history  of  the  period  in  her  Journals.  Earlier  por- 
traits include  the  Holbeinesque  full-length  of 
Edward  VI  by  Guillim  Scrots  (Stretes),  painter 
to  Henry  VIII,  from  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough's 
collection.  This  is  of  the  type  of  the  portrait  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  like  the  portrait  in  the 


Louvre.  This  Flemish-bom  painter  was  in  Eng- 
land circa  1546-c  1553,  and  in  addition  to  the 
portraits  of  Edward  mentioned,  executed  those 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  and  in  several  pri- 
vate collections.  Mytens's  portrait  of  William 
Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Hearst  in  1951,  was  painted  in  1627 
for  Charles  I  for  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Arundel. 

Allan  Ramsey's  Portrait  of  Caroline  Best  is  of 
interest  in  showing  the  English  prototype  of  the 
style  which  John  Wollaston  brought  to  Amer- 
ican portrait  painting  during  his  sojourn  in 
America  in  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century.  De- 
lightful indeed  is  a  conversation  piece  by  Tilly 
Kettle,  Colonel  Monson  with  his  Wife  and  their 
Servant,  painted  in  India  during  the  artist's  visit 
between  1770  and  1777,  when  he  anticipated 
Zoffany's  portraits  of  Anglo-Indian  families. 
Colonel  Monson  was  on  the  Bengal  Council. 

Romney's  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante, 
owned  by  Sir  John  Leicester  until  1821,  is  re- 
corded in  Romney's  accounts  of  1796.  It  shows 
the  fair  subject  of  so  many  of  his  paintings  in  a 
less  vivacious  mood  than  the  painting  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London.  She  holds  her  vine- 
crowned  head  in  stately  fashion,  with  long  ring- 
lets falling  to  the  shoulders.  Another  pleasing 
English  portrait  is  that  of  Mary  Robinson,  the 
immortal  Perdita,  portrayed  by  Hoppner  in  a 
large  hat  with  ostrich  feathers,  somewhat  like 
Reynolds's  portrait  of  her,  the  composition  of 
which  Hoppner  used  also  for  the  subject  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  Melbourne. 

The  French  section,  which  includes  the  por- 
trait by  Gros  of  a  young  cuirassier,  is  numeric- 
ally smaller  than  some  of  the  others,  but  like  the 
Spanish  section,  with  its  incomparable  El  Greco 
St.  Andrew,  has  some  outstanding  subjects.  The 
three  Bouchers  in  the  Hearst  gift,  illustrating 
scenes  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  were 
painted  for  the  Comte  de  Langonnay,  and 
Fragonard's  Winter  is  one  of  the  Seasons  from 
the  Hotel  Matignon,  where  three  still  remain. 

The  full-length  by  Gros  of  Charles  Legrand, 
son  of  General  Legrand,  and  lieutenant  in  the 
13th  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  of  18 10,  and  was  once  in  the  collection 
of  the  Due  de  Trevise.  Gros,  follower  of  David 
and  painter  to  Napoleon,  was  a  classicist  whom 
the  heroic  spirit  of  the  age  made  a  romanticist 
against  his  will  and  to  his  own  mortification. 
He  had  painted  Napoleon  at  Arcole,  the  Plague 
of  Jaffa,  the  Battle  of'Aboukir,  and  his  Eylau,  before 
he  painted  this  posthumous  portrait  of  a  young 
French  officer  who  fell  at  Madrid  during  the  re- 
bellion. It  is  understandable  why  Delacroix  and 
Gericault  should  have  admired  Gros,  although 
Gericault's  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the 
Wounded  Cuirassier,  both  in  the  Louvre,  offer  a 
much  further  development  of  the  romantic 
style  which  is  foretold  here. 
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St.  Peter  denying  Christ 
by  GERARD  SEGHERS 
(Flemish,  1591-1621) 
Canvas  size  7  ft.  5  in.  x  5  ft.  1  in. 
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15  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-4980 


Blue  and  White  Bowl 
Diameter  8  in.    Height  3|  in. 
K'ang  Hsi,  1662-1722 

Estate  of  Guy  Mayer 

Collection  dispersal  by  order  of  William  G.  Mayer,  Executor 

Fine  Period  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Jades 
Etchings    •    Lithographs    •   Watercolours    •  Oils 
by  well-known  artists 

All  items  sold  at  substantial  reductions 

By  appointment  only  Send  for  complimentary  list  of  pictures 

5  East  51  Street  (Apt.  6A)  N.Y.C.  Tel. :  PLaza  3-3694 


ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  IX  1953/54 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.    Price:  £2  10. 

(I'olitmes  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-53,  are  also 
available  at  £2.  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 


DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post free. 


published 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag, 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 

ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.i 
{Mus  1 165) 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE     DEALERS,    JEWELLERS    AND  VALUERS 

SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  TELEPHONE  5049 


F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.  LTD. 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  or  replicas  faithfully  reproduced 
REPAIRS  ■  RENOVATIONS  ■  FIRE-GILDING  VALUATIONS 
1 17  GO WER  ST  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I  •  EUSTON  4824 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 


Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  :  5750 


LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  :  61952 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19  Bennington  Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

'  Established  1898         Te:ephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
_        FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


Eiig-li*h  C  andlesticks  Before  H»00 
by  HACK  AY  THOMAS 

Over  50  plates 
First  Edition.  Price  2  gns. 

METROPOLITAN    STATIONERY  CO. 

61    C'HEAPSIDE,    LONDON,    B .  C  .  2 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS  AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London, W.I 


€.  A 1).  O'DONOCiHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

13    Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 
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PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

158460  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  7328,  9821 


FOUNDED  1860 


A  most  interesting  'Continued'  Chimneypiece  in  carved  wood  with  a  fluted  frieze  carrying  three  Stars  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  Overmantel  frames  an  engraving  by  Richard  Cooper,  dated  1782,  after  Vandike's  [sic]  Study  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Garter  Knights  that  he  proposed  should  be  incorporated  by  Charles  I  as  a  mural  in  his  new  Banquet  House  at  Whitehall. 
The  background  of  this  Mantel  has  been  stripped  and  waxed,  but  the  gilding  of  the  carving  and  the  colour  on  the 
Stars  have  been  retained. 

Reputed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  Chapel  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  Salisbury. 

Width  of  Shelf  6  ft.  8  in.  Height  of  Shelf  4  ft.  11  in.  Over-all  height  7  ft.  1  in. 


CONNOISSEUR 


JUNE  19??  '  AMERICAN  EDITION  •  TWO  DOLLARS 


THE  HEDGER  AND  HIS  MATE  :  BY  G.  W.  MOTE  :  CANVAS,  2(i     37  IN. 
In  the  Tom  Laughton  Collection  of  English  Pictures  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Scarhorough,  Yorkshire 


NYMPHENBURG 


e  Antique  Porcelain  Co*,  Ltd 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 


elephone:  MAYfair  1254-5 


Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


Represented  in  United  States  of  America  by 
J.  J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  5  6th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.     •     Tel.:  Plaza  7-3379 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


H9 


O  N  D  O  N  ,   W.  1 

14, 145  &  146  NEW  BOND  STREE 


NEW  YORK 

S  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 


f 


r  ie  Interesting  Examples  of  Chinese  Porcelain  Birds,  Early  18th  Century 


VALUATIONS,  INSURANCE  AND  PROBATE 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 


FOUNDED  1901 


WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Trade  Mark  Registered  in  United  States  Patent  Office 


VOL.  CXXXV  NO.  546 


JUNE  1955 
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ON  COVER 

THE  HEDGER  AND  HIS  MATE  

In  the  Tom  Laughton  Collection  of  English  Pictures  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire 


BY  G.W.MOTE 


COLOUR-PLATES 

THE  HEDGER  AND  HIS  MATE   .  •  . 

THE  VALLEY  OF  MEXICO  

A  FRENCH  ENCAMPMENT  AT  MONTEREY  ■  .       .  .by 

THE  VALLEY  OF  MONTEREY   .by 

THE  TILE  FACTORY  OF  W.R. JOLLY  by 

THE  HALT   byjan('velvi 

No.  22  in  the  1955  Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the  Slatter  Gallery,  30  Old  Bond  Stret 


BY  G.W.MOTE  218 
BY  EUGENIO  LANDESIO     25 1 
CONRAD  WISE  CHAPMAN     25 1 


PUBLISHER 
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By  Appointment 

Silversmith* 

To  H.M.  Qlten  Elizabeth  The  Qlten  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  King  George  VI 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MaRY 


RICHTON  BROTHERS 

Queen  Anne 


London,  date  170S.  Maker:  Robert  Timbrell. 
Capacity:  1 J  pints.    Weight:  21^  ozs.  gross. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 

Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

)  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

-Telephone  TRAFALGAR  357S  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


Under  the  Patronage  of 
H  M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


THE 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  PAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 

JUNE  8th  — 23rd 

(Except  Sundays) 

GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.I 

OPEN  1 1.0  A.M.  TO  7.30  P.M.    (OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.) 


ADMISSION  5/-        SEASON  TICKETS  £1 

( including  Tax) 


Part  of  which  will  be  given  to  The  National  Society  for  Cancer  Relief, 
The  W.R.A.C.  Benevolent  Fund  and  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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By  Appointment  "^  -T- ^ 

Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  By  Appointment 

TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MaRY  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  W  ORKS  OF  ART 

to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 

JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Cfnnesie  Wovk$  of  &rt 


large  old  Chinese  porcelain  saucer  dish  decorated  with  an  Emperor  and  his  court  in  brilliant  Famille  Verte  enamels 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD:  A.D.  1662  1722.    Diameter:  20  inches. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


v 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •     RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


ANTIQUES  •  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  CURTAINS 

ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
ETC. 


Fine  quality  Regency 
rosewood  and  brass 
inlaid  sofa  table. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I  Phone :  Sloane  451 1.  Cables :  Tutorized  Knights,  London. 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


BASKERS  since  1812 

£M,essrs.  Soutts  &  Co. 
Strand. 


A  Charles  II  Caudle  Cup  and  Cover. 
London.    1674.    Maker  E.G. 
Height  5 i  inches. 


Valuations  Jor 
^Prolate,  insurance 
and  Division 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver.  Enamels,  etc. 


Self  Portrait  by  Pietro  Annigoni 
Size  10|  X  12|  inches 
(In  the  possession  of  Bond  Street  Galleries) 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 
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WILDENSTEIN 

LOAN  EXHIBITION 

ARTISTS  IN  I7th-CENTURY  ROME 

in  aid  of  the  Gosfleld  Hall  Appeal,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women's  Adjustment  Board  and  Wayfarers'  Trust  Ltd. 

ENTRANCE  2/6 

JUNE  2nd  until  JULY  16th        Daily  10—5.30,  Saturdays  10— 1 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


DUITS 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S.W.  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7  440 


Telephone : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


}  8' 


10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Jim. 
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School  oj  Nottingham 


A  very  fine  example  of  an  early  English  15th  century 
alabaster  carving  of  the  Resurrection,  in  relief. 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY  LTD 


1  6  5  -  1  69      NEW      BOND  STREET 


LONDON      •      W 1 
XI 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO. 


JEWELLERS 


M/C)  LTD. 


A  pair  of  sauce-boats  with  covers.        Date,  London  1791-3.        Weight  37  0  ounces.        Maker  Edward  Fennel 

Price  upon  application. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A 
CENTURY 


fint  <0lb 
CngUsil) 
Antique 
filter 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER  -~2!?SZL. 


A  fine-quality  mahogany  Carlton 
House  Writing  Table  in  Sheraton 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

Grantham  Place      .      Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  End)      .      London  W.l 
GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  4345/6 


6? 
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M. BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


M.  NEWMAN 

LTD. 

Established  1870 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street 
St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHltehall  6068-9 
Telegraphic  Address  :  NEWPIC,  P1CCY,  LONDON 


'  After  the  Conclave  ' 

by 

J.  GALLEGOS,  Roma 

Panel  size  12x8  inches  (30  x  20  centimetres) 


LEONARD  WYBURD L 


TD 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

llth  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DELFTWARE 


REPAIRS  AND 
RESTORATIONS 


An  early- 18th-century  oak  Dining  Table 

181  SLOAN E  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I  3217 
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LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


MANHEIM 

 .  (fjn-am-c^J   

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 

POTTERY  COW  MILK  JUGS 

Four  unusual  specimens 

Top  (left  to  right): — 

WHIELDON.  Manganese  markings  and  milk- 
maid in  yellow  gown. 

7 1  inches  long,  5  inches  high.         Circa  1760. 

YORKSHIRE.      Brown,    blue    and  orange 

markings,  and  calf  couchant. 

6£  inches  long,  5  inches  high.         Circa  1800. 

Bottom  (left  to  right): — 

SCOTTISH.    Dark  red  markings,  and  milk- 
maid in  red  blouse  and  black  skirt. 
8  inches  long,  51  inches  high.         Circa  1810. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.    Bright  yellow,  blue  and 

black  markings,  and  standing  calf. 

7  inches  long,  6  inches  high.  Circa  1800. 


"  ' '.  i  !  >  vim 


I IJJU  JJA1JJU  JJJ 1  Hill  I  ll  l  in  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  i  n  n  1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  rrr 


Fine  Adam  Pine  Chimneypiece 
Very  rare  gun-metal  dog  grate  with 
matching  fender  and  fireirons 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishings 
of  all  types. 
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E.  BOUDIN    Canvas  IS  X  25£  in. 


TOOTH 

Established  1S42 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.1 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 


'Phone  200 


French  Walnut  Chairs  in 
original  Tapestry 
coverings,  circa  1600. 
The  Tapestry  in 
delightfully  fresh  colours. 
Two  Standard  Chairs  and 
Arm  as  shown. 


Est.  1839 


'Phone  :  2655 


VINCENTS 

SILVERSMITHS 
FROME,  Somerset 


7-in.  Waiter  by  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE,  in  fine  state. 
1750.    Weight  1 1  ozs. 
Price  upon  application. 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HASHER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


THK  CONNOISSEUR,  Ji 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

XVIII 


UEEN  ELI  Z A B El 
IEEN  MOTHER 
*  RT  DEALERS 


kR  E.  JOHNSON 
E.  FRANCIS 


Y APPOINT* 
TO  THE  LA 
QUEEN  MA 

NE  ART  OE< 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


J.  VERXET,  1714-1789 
Mediterranean  Coast  Scene 
Signed  and  dated  1735 
Painted  on  canvas,  size  18^  X  31  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  325; 


Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


PICASSO 

A  SELECTION  OF  63  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  1953-1954 

From  the  series  published  recently  in  'VERVE'  (Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  29-30) 

10  BRONZES,  1945-1953 
2  MAY -4  JUNE  1955 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART  LTD. 

FINE  IMPRESSIONISTS  MODERN  MASTERS         SELECTED  OLD  PAINTINGS 

Tel.:  HYDe  Park  6195/6         17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I       Cables:  Bondarto,  London 


THE 


BURY  ART  GALLERIES 


Members  of  The 


itish  Antique  Dealers* 


Fine  pictures  and  drawings 
of  the  English  and  Continental  Schools, 
including  first-class  examples 
by  the  following  artists 

F.  De  BRAEKELAER 
C.  DETTI 
ANTON  MELBYE 
B.  W.  LEADER,  R.A. 
A.  NORMANN 
F.  ANDREOTTI 
W.  SHAYER,  Senr. 

J.  S.  COTMAN 
SAMUEL  PALMER 
and  others 


Wo  shall  be  pleased  to  send  photographs,  without  charge,  on 
request. 

30  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.I 

Established  1854 


Telephone:  WHItehall  9245 


DAVID  DLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEU    BOND    STREET.  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

-^f  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"DAY  I  BLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 
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M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


A  pair  of  rare  Sheraton  oval  satinwood  Occasional  Tables  inlaid  with  faded  rosewood :  showing  also  two 

pairs  of  fine  Bow  figures. 

Over-all  measurements  of  tables :  Tops  2  ft.  2  ins.  by  1  ft.  10  ins.  Height  2  ft.  5  ins. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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MANN  & 
FLEMING 

(D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald  Fleming  Ltd.) 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Mid-18th-century  gilt  console  and  mirror. 
Pair  sang-de-boeuf  lamps. 


ANTIQUES  —  DECORATIONS 

120.B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHBRTSEY  STREET        "  LYND HURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone;  5750  Telephone:  61952 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


i  >ri'<  i,i  n  (.nn  n  s  Hon  i 


TE1 1 phone  5049 


F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.  LTD. 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  or  replicas  faithfully  reproduced 
REPAIRS  •  RENOVATIONS  ■  FIRE-GILDING  ■  VALUATIONS 
117  GOWER  ST  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I  •  EU5T0N  4824 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

80  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:    KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D'ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

EXPORT  AND  TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


THK  CONNnlSSirR.  lui 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  XXIII 


l^ircL  &^  Cjauidon  cJltd. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


PHONE: 
MANSION  HOUSE  2160 


Fine  Silver  'WARWICK  '  CRUET  bv  ].  DELMESTER.    George  III,  1762.    Weight  59 
Set  of  four  cast  CANDLESTICKS  by  JOHN  CAFE.    George  II,  1743-48.    Weight  61-5  oz. 

153  ^dencLurck  Street,  cJlondon,  ^2.(^.3 


CABLES:  LANDAWATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


Panel  49 


THE  TEMPEST 
by 

ADAM  WILLAERTS  (1577-1664) 
36  ins.  Signed  with  Monogram  and  dated  1645 


CASA  d'ARTE 

Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone:  794-818 


BOW.    Circa  1750.    9  inches  diameter.    Painted  in 
brilliant  enamel  colours  in  the  manner  of  'Famille 
Rose'.    Superb  quality.    In  mint  condition. 

T.  LEONARD  CROW 

Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Specialist  in  Fine  Antique  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
CERAMIC  HOUSE,  55  ATTIMORE  ROAD 
WELWYN  GARDEN  CITY,  Herts. 

Established  1908  'PHONE  3368 
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By  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


An  extremely  rare  pair  of  George  I  walnut  mirrors  with  original  bevelled 
plates.     The  capitals  of  the  fluted  pilasters,  the  finials,  and  other 
enrichments  carved  and  gilded. 


ft.  ni  in.  height  over-al 


2  ft.  ioi  in.  width 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


22  inches  (approx.  68-5  X  56  cm.) 

IMORRERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

OLD  MASTERS 
26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

:  Hyde  Park  5744.  Established  1905.  Cables :  Norfishart,  London 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


"Roses'    Dated  '73  by  Fantin-Latour 

Size  125  x  11  inches 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  2250  Cables  :  Drawings,  London 


Cables  :   CHRISANT  LONDON 


CHRISTY  S  ~  KENT  LTD 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 

104  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.:  GROsvenor  5270 


Frank  C.  Thrush 

120  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.:  GROsvenor  1785 


This  superb  Regency  Sofa  Table  of  coromandel  wood,  in  absolutely  mint  and 
untouched  condition,  can  be  purchased  at  the  sound  investment  price  of  £225 
Size  :  59  in.  (extended)  by  24  in.  deep  by  28  in.  high 


|             '.       f  •  '  . 

An  early  white  Chelsea  Goat  and  Bee  Jug  marked  with  a  triangle  incised  in 

the  paste  before  firing.  The  body  is  creamy  and  ver\  t  ranslucent  and  is  slightly 

yellow  in  the  t 

hicker  parts  by  transmitted  light.  Circa  1745. 

ANTIQUES  AND  FINE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 

W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS  Ltd. 

24 

STONEGATE,  YORK 

Tel.  3864 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE    Tel.  4467 

ESTD.  1829 

MEMBERS  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
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PEWTER  TANKARD.  South  German?  On  three  feet  of  AUSTRIAN  PEWTER  TANKARD.  Plain  body  on  three  lion  AUSTRIAN  PEWTER  TANKARD.  The  body  in  three- 
jlding  shields.  A  lion  on  the  cover  holds  a  shield  bearing  a  feet  On  the  top  a  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  shield  with  a  heart  on  sectional  design.  The  centre  engraved  with  names  and  in  a  wreath 
Scroll  handle  and  thumbpiece.  On  the  lower  front  of  the  which  are  engraved  crossed  keys  and  a  Masonic  design.  Scroll  a  boot  with  the  word  'Ratonitz'.  The  top  and  bottom  sections 
an  applied  ornamental  lion's  head;  a  brass  epigot  from  his  handle  and  embossed  humbpiece.  Gratz-dated  1735.  Maker:  with  engraved  floral  design.  On  three  seated-lion  legs.  Top 
mouth.  Swiss  or  German -circa  1 730.   Height:  25  in.  Andreas  Reisser.  surmounted  with  a  lion  holding  an  engraved  shield.  Scroll  handle 

and  thumbpiece.   Austrian-dated  1676.  Maker:  C.  T.  Bohmen. 
Height:  18i  in. 


ER  SCISSORS.     With  a  chain  of  brass  material  ribbons  and  artificial  PEWTER  SHOE.    With  a  chain  and  ball.    Engraved  with  simulated  laces,  flowers,  coat-of-arms  and  writing.  South 

of  gold  braid  and  beads.     The  blades  engraved  with  script.  German-1 700  German-1721.    Height:  10J  in. 

(Passau  year).    Height:  13iin. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

ML  Adams* Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 

BUYERS  &  SELLERS  OF  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


PAIR  GEORGE  III  CHARLES  II 

SILVER  SALTS  SILVER  BEAKER 

1810    BY  HY.  CHAWNER  1674 

GEORGE  III                                                      GEORGE  III  GEORGE  I 

SILVER  STRAINER                                       SILVER  SWEET  BASKET  SILVER  BRANDY  WARMER 

1766                                                 1760   BY  WM.  PLUMMER  1719   BY  JAS.  GODWIN 

Promenade          CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 


)^cy^<rwt(TWj(rw^(rw7(rw<^ 


MAPLE 


Sheraton  Mahogany 
bow-fronted  Sideboard 
of  fine  colour 
4ft.  4'in.  wide 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 
TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON • W 1 

PARIS    &    BUENOS  AIRES 


^  M104 
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f&^SlL^  COL'RT  JEW  ELLERS 


138  REGENT  STREET.  LO\DO\.  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


PEASANT  DRINKING  FROM  A  KOVSH.  Biscuit.  BY  GARDNER 


Messrs.  Wart  ski  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 

AN  EXHIBITION" 

of  121  Famous  Imperial  Russian  Porcelain  Figures,  including 
examples  by  Gardner,  Popov,  Kornilov,  Kuznetsov  and  the  Imperial  Porcelain  Factory 
At  138  Regent  Street.  London 
From  Tuesday.  24th  May.  until  Tuesday.  7th  June 
Daily  10.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.    Saturdays  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 


fletoter  i§>I)op 

(CHARLES  CASIM1R) 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:  Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 

Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


4  ft.  5  ins.  Antique  Oak  Dresser  displaying  a  fine  array 
of  old  Pewter 


Abraham  Janssens  (1575-1632) 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889   '  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


tine  Miniature  Painting  on  Ivory  by  Charles  Sherriff 
(circa  1790)  of  General  Marsden  in  a  red  coat,  probably 
painted  when  he  was  stationed  in  India.    Size  4§'inche9  by 
inches.  (This  is  a  sample  of  a  large  selection  of  fine  Antique 
Miniatures  we  have  on  display  in  our  showrooms.) 
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Fine  quality  Regency  mahogany  bookcase 
5  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  3  ft.  high,  I  ft.  2  ins.  deep 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

DDS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel.  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

XXXI 


2'6  each 
(Postage  3d.) 


COLLECTOR'S 
CHOICE 

Ethel  LeVane  <£l  J.  Paul  Getty 

A  fascinating  account  of  an  artistic 
odyssey  through  Europe  in  search  of 
new  treasures  for  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  private  art  collections. 

Collector's  Choice  takes  the  reader 
on  an  instructive  excursion  into  the 
realms  of  art — particularly  the  art  of 
18th-century  France  and  the  great 
epochs  of  Italian  Renaissance  and 
Dutch  painting. 

J.  Paul  Getty  contributes  authori- 
tative  chapters  on   the  cultures  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Over  48  art  plates  ;  3  5-6  pages.    18s  net 

W.  H.  ALLEN 

ESSEX   STREET     •     LONDON     •     W  C  2 


Monuments 

of  Romanesque  Art 

The  Art  of  Church  Treasures 
in  North-Western  Europe 

HANNS  SWARZENSKI 

This  handsome  volume  presents  as  an  artistic  whole 
the  chief  monuments  in  ivory,  gold,  bronze  and 
enamel  as  well  as  manuscript  painting  of  North-West 
Europe  from  800  to  1200  ad. 

The  illustrations  provide  the  most  splendid  presen- 
tation of  Romanesque  Art  ever  brought  together  be- 
tween the  covers  of  one  book. 

With  565  plates.    8  gns. 

Faber  Monographs 

on  Pottery  &  Porcelain 

Some  recent  additions  to  this  series  of  standard 
monographs,  each  with  about  100  plates,  4  in  colour. 
oriental  blue  and  white  by  Sir  Harry  Garner  (30/-), 
Italian  porcelain  by  Arthur  Lane  (35/-),  roman 
pottery  by  R.  J.  Charleston  (35/-),  artist-potters  in 
England  1890-1953  by  Muriel  Rose  (35/-). 

FABER  &  FABER  LTD 
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BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 


We  cordially  invite  you  to  a  special  Display  of  fine  eighteenth-century  Furniture  and  Silvei 
in  our  Showrooms  at  Maidenhead  from  the  nth  to  25th  June.    We  are  not  showing  at  the 

Antique  Dealers*  Fair. 


acbon  in  fce-qualny  mahogany.     Widrh  5  ::      H-::r~:  1  n  -i 

28,    30.    32,    HIGH    STREET.    MAIDENHEAD.  BERKSHIRE 


--::     li:  -t-" 


'  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  before  Malplaquet '  by  R.  HILLINGFORD  Canvas  24  x  36  inches.  Signed 

Valuations  for  T  T        T>  "D  "C1  C  ~VJ  ~E  T>  19th-century  Landscape 

Probate  and  Insurance  M.M.+      L\  ♦      v/lVL/uil  J-/  IV         (mJ  Figure  Subjects  a/u><rys  on  uieu; 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966  42   ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,   LONDON,   S.W.I  Cables:  'Benares,  London' 


®l)t  ©lit  jHetaltraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Brass-fronted  Adam  Firegrate.     Height  28'  in.    Extreme  width  32  in. 
Brass  Fender.     Width  47  in.     Height  5  in. 


Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AI\D  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brorapton  Square) 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  40 


A  painted  Sheraton  Card  Table  with  the  original  decoration 
and 

An  important  Sheraton  Tea  Caddy. 
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G.  JETLEY 

Hf  firr  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


(From  South  AudUy  Street) 


24  BRETON  STREET.  BERKELEY  S Q t  ARE.  LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfiar  3884  and  3885 


PICTURES      ■      OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE      ■      WORKS  OF  ART 


lepplewhite  Maho-anv  Commode,  terpentine  A  finely  carved  Chippendale  Mahogany  A  finely  carved  Chippendale 
led,  inlaid  canted'corners.  by  William  Moore  Chair  in  needlework  Chair  in  needlework 

of  Dublin 

XXXV 

c* 


R.  F.  LOCK 


The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152   BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  3221 
• 

SPECIALIST 

t  AT 

BOOKCASES 


Mahogany  Sheraton  Breakfront  Bookcase. 
6  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
15  other  bookcases  in  stock. 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  Ltd 


&are 
anb  interesting 
Classes! 
of  all  kmb£ 


An  extremely  rare  Ale  Glass, 
engraved  with  the  six-petal 
rose  and  single  bud  with 
(reverse)  a  pair  of  barley 
euis  in  saltire;  stem  with  a 
spiral  air  gauze.  Height  7|". 


34  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  W.1 


By  Order  of  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

B  O  WO  O  D 

CALNE,  WILTSHIRE 


Sale  by  Public  Auction  of 

The  Valuable  Fixtures,  Fittings  and  Architectural  Features 
of  that  part  of  this  Celebrated  Mansion  to  be  demolished 
including 

Many  exceptionally  beautiful  Carved  Pine  and  Marble 
Fireplaces  designed  by  Robert  Adam,  Ornamental  Doorways, 

Staircases,  Ceilings,  Windows,  Mouldings,  etc. 
Thursday,  30th  June,  1955 

Sale  commencing  1 1  a.m. 
For  Catalogues  apply:  Auctioneer: — E.  Clifford  Smith,  f.r.i.c.s. 
Angmering  &  District  Estate  Offices,  Amgmering-on-Sea,  Sussex. 
Tel.:  Rustington  1680/1. 
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Set  of  four  Candlesticks,  Wm.  Ill,  l6gg  —  Maker:  Jos.  Bird 


LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying 
enable  GARRARD  &  Co.  to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting 
collections  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  in  London. 
Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.  Visitors 
are  always  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 
THE   GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS   COMPANY  LTD. 


REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    •    Wl    •    TELEPHONE:    REGENT  3021 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


tntfreb  Williams  (antiques) 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH  STREET 
EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY  Eastbourne 


3Longton  Hall 

A  fine  early  Coffee-pot  of  six-lobed  form, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  butterflies  in 
colours  by  the  'Trembly  Rose  Painter'. 
The  cherub-head  knop  on  the  cover  is  a 
most  unusual  and  interesting  feature. 
Height  10  inches.    Period  c.  1753. 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288  (Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd.) 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).    Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 

FINE  TAPESTRIES. 


ISHMIi 


9 


SAVONNERIE 

and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 

NEEDLEWORK 
and 
BROCADES. 

ENGLISH 

and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


A  rare  Indo-lspahan  Rug  on  rei 

field  surrounded  by  narrow 
rosette  border  on  ivory  ground 
with  main  border  of  dark  blu< 
ground.     In  very  fair  condition 
1 6th- 1 7th  century. 
Size  6  ft.  5  in.  X  A  ft.  6  in. 
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A  RARE  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  WRITING-TABLE 
LENGTH  5  feet  3  inches 

FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  (DATED  1753)  IN  THE  DIRECTOR.  1st  ED.,  PL. 
LXXII,  AND  ALSO  IN  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  VOL.  3,  FIG.  31. 


W.  WADDI>GHAM 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

10  Roval  Parade.  Harrosate 

TeL:  Harrogate  5797 


Miss  Sebella  Christine  Harriott  and  a  Favourite  Spaniel. 

By  John  Wood — 1 801-1870 — Signed  and  dated  1829. 
Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  London,  1829. 
Canvas  30  x  25  in. 


— and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


THE 
RENEL 
GALLERY 

Rare  Antiquities 
and  Works  of  Art 


Carved  Wood  Figure  oj 
Woman  and  Child. 
19^  ins.  high. 
Senoujo  (Sudan) 


4O-4I 

Burlington  Arcade 
London,  W.i 

Telephone : 
Hyde  Park  9985 


An  early  Meissen  Cup 
and  Saucer  enamelled 
with  chinoiseriefigure 
subjects. 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN,  ,J 
ENAMELS,  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
8    BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,    S.W.  3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 
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OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 


Camille  Pissarro  Paysage  a  Montfoucault,  1874 


MAY  4th  to  24th 

SCULPTURE 

BY 

GEORG  EHRLICH 

Also  drawings,  water-colours  and  lithographs 
DAILY  10—6  SAT.  10—1 


FISCHER  GALLERIES 

LUCERNE 

Haldenstrasse  19 


Leading  Art  Gallery  of  Switzerland 
Permanent  Exhibition  of  Antiques 


Next  big  auction  sale: 

21st -25th  June,  1955 


Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
Collection  Trau,  Vienna,  2nd  part 
Furniture 

Important  Pictures  by  old  and  modern  masters 
Objects  of  vertu 
Arms  and  Armours 
Books  and  Drawings 


'ANTIQUE  GOLD  BOXES' 

by  Henry  and  Sidney  Berry-Hill,  New  York 

A  concise  book  with  over  200  illustrations,  covering  Gold  Boxes 
from  the  early  I700's  to  1900,  including  listed  names,  dates  and 
hall-marks  of  principal  makers  and  artists. 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  BRITAIN,  Price  £5.5.0. 
Obtainable  from:       FREDK.  BERRY  LTD. 

64  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I  (Tel.:  MAY  1033) 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 
Primrose  325 1 . 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Wanted.  Paintings  by  Bogio;  descriptions,  photos,  price  to  Box  No.  6987. 

For  Sale.  The  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate,  by  Charles  James  Jackson. 
2  vols.  Half-morocco,  tooled  gilt,  mint  condition,  never  used.  35  guineas. 
Box  No.  6988. 


Fanshawe.  Old  paintings,  prints,  manuscript 
family,  wanted.  Box  No.  6989. 


nil 


Wanted.  Webb  Cameo  Glass.  L.  A.  Ma 
Illinois,  U.S.A. 


pertaining  to  this 
usch,  2803  Ezra  Avenue,  Zion, 


A  Note  For  Your  Diary.  KENSINGTON  ANTIQUES  FAIR, 
1st  8th  SEPTEMBER,  1955.       KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL. 

Information:  Miss  Beryl  Davy,  Organizing  Secretary,  Royal  Borough  of  Kensington 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  34c  Kensington  Church  Street,  W.8. 


Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  Jor  15  worth  {minimum) ,  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbtrs  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.       Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorers  to  the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


Af  ew  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.I 

Qerrard  3813 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   FOR.      B  OOK.  S  * 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Boohs 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    -fc    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 
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Britain's  greatest  show  of  antiques  and  objets  d'art 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

In  London  this  June  the  best  of  antique  furniture,  silver,  porcelain,  glass  and  objets 
d'art  will  be  on  show  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition.  All  the  exhibits 
-with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Royal  loans -will  be  for  sale,  and  many- 
hundreds  of  buyers,  from  all  over  the  world,  will  be  there.  For  the  occasion  there 
will  be  a  special  issue  of 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 


This  will  be  a  valuable  guide  to  those  who  attend 
the  Fair  -  but  it  will  be  even  more  valuable  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  be  there.  Large 
numbers  of  the  exhibits  will  be  illustrated  and 
described,  and  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  will 
appear. 

This  special  issue   is   not   normally  available 


in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  The 
Belgrave  Library  of  London  have  made  special 
arrangements  to  mail  copies  direct  to  collectors, 
antique  dealers  and  others  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada.  To  make  sure  of  your  copy,  com- 
plete and  airmail  the  order  blank  below.  Send 
it  to  : 


THE     BELGRAVE     LIBRARY,    22     Armoury    Way,    London.     S.W.18,  England 


COWOISSEl  R         SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 


To:  The  Belgrave  Library  Fine  Books  Division  (C),  22  Armoury  Way, 

London,  S.W.  18,  England.  Please  mail  me  copy  ies  of  the  special 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  for  which  I  enclose 
S   $2  per  copy,  including  the  cost  of  mailing  and  insurance). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Checks  drawn  on  U.S.  or  Canadian  banks  accepted. 

Please  tick  here  if  you  have  used  the  order  blank  overleaf  fj 


Copies  are  still  available  for  dispatch  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

The  special 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ART 

issue  (No.  543)  of 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 


Well-illustrated  features  include: 
Italian  Porcelain :  A  Brief  Survey  by  Arthur  Lane 
Italian  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by 
Prinz  Franz  Windisch-Graetz  (Vienna) 
French  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  the 
Eighteeth  Century  by  Anita  Brookner 
Italian  Paintings  and  Drawings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  by  George  Knox 
Scandinavian  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  by  Gertrud  Kobke 
American  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
by  Helen  Comstock 


American  Silver  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by 
Gregor  Norman- Wilcox 

and  a  comprehensive 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ART  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
Teachers  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  reference 
libraries,  collectors,  and  students  -  indeed,  every- 
one interested  in  the  arts -should  have  this 
issue,  which  is  a  valuable  complement  to  the 
recent  exhibition  of  Eighteenth-century  Art  held 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 


Send  your  order  by  air  mail,  using  the  special  blank  below,  to: 
THE    BELGRAVE     LIBRARY,     22     Armoury    Way,    London,    S.W.18,  England 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

To:  The  Belgrave  Library  Fine  Books  Division  (C),  22  Armoury  Way, 

London,  S.W.18,  England.  Please  mail  me    copy/ies  of  the 

special  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ART  edition  of  The  Connoisseur,  for 

which  I  enclose  $   ($2  per  copy,  including  the  cost  of  mailing  and 

insurance). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Checks  drawn  on  U.S.  or  Canadian  Banks  accepted. 

Please  tick  lu  re  if  you  have  used  the  order  blank  overleaf  Q 


*"  A  ^ 


As. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT.  . 
OPENING  WIDTH  . 
OPENING  HEIGHT. 


6  2"- 

4'  6|" 
3'9i' 
3  7" 


\t  e  have  been  established 
for  over  half  a  centurv  and  dur- 
ing this  period  we  have 
acquired  a  vast  collection  of 
Antique  Works  of  Art. 
Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a 
fine  selection  of  old  English 
furniture  and  specialize 
in  period  Mantelpieces  and 
Panelled  Rooms.  Our 
collection  of  decorative  ironwork 
and  garden  ornaments  is 
widely  known. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

27   DAVIES  STREET,   BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.I  Mayfair  4489 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 


A   Queen  Anne  Walnut  Chest  of  Drawers  on  Stand 
3  ft.  3  in.  wide,  5  ft.  11  in.  high.  Beautifully  marked,  of 
good  colour  and  high  patina.    The  legs  carved  on  knees 
and  feet.  Original  brass  handles  and  locks. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


An  unusual  Regency  Chandelier, 
8-light  with  plain  candle  shades. 
Height  5  feet  4  inches.    Width  3  feet. 
English  c.  1810. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  largest  selection 
of  fine  Old  English  and  Irish  Glass  Chandeliers, 
Candelabra,  Wall  Lights,  Lustres  and  Candle- 
sticks of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  century. 

All  types  of  old  Georgian  Cut  Table  Glass, 
Collectors'  Specimen  Wine  Glasses  and  Old 
Glass  Paperweights  in  stock. 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1808 


A  Family  Group 

by 

NICOLAAS  MAES,  1632-1693 
Size  43  x  424  in. 


A  magnificent  painting  by  this  Artist.    Exhibited  at  several  famous  Art  Galleries. 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  2457 


10  CLARE  STREET 
BRISTOL 


Fleurigny  Freres 

A  Vintage  Champagne  for  any  Connoisseur 


Our  current  List  is  available  on  request 

DAVID  SAN  DEM  AN  &  SON  LTD 

64    PALL    MALL    SW1    Telephone  WHItehall  6937-9 
at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace  and  at 
53-59  MILLF.  1<  STREET  GLASGOW 

ESTABLISHED  1821 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET      -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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SILT  A  56  VVi' 
Qiudltu  Underwear  *  * :  <f 

Ventilated  Mesh,  is  made  from  super 
combed  pure  silta cotton  in  an  attrac- 
tive eyelet  stitch  An  ideal  quality 
for  men  who  prefer  a  light  weight 
garment,  soft  to  the  touch.  Will  give 
prolonged  wear.  In  White  and  Cream 


If  unable  to  obtain,  writ 


P  V.f'..5 

•  *  •  vt  ■ '  ■  T  •  ':w;:*(l 
'  A*"*  *  '  *:  4"  4  ..4.  $  *  '  *  .,*  * 
Dept.  M.6,  'Two  Steeples'  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 


^  (Tiuo  Steeples 


J    %    i  * 


100K  OUT  FOR  1HIS  ! 


TREAT  IT 
IMMEDIATELY  WITH 

RISE 

X7//^  WOODWORM 


Look  out  for  the  tell-tale  worm  holes 
in  all  furniture.  As  it  may  not  have 
been  previously  treated  take  the 
precaution  of  brushing  with  Rentokil 
Timber  Fluid.  New  flight  holes  should 
be  injected  with  R.T.F. 
Used  by  collectors  and  museums, 
R.T.F.  is  the  proven  fluid  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  kill  all  eggs  and  grubs 
and  protect  from  reinfestation. 


Ask  your  supplier  or  contact : 

RENTOKIL 
WOODWORM  &  DRY  ROT  CENTRE  (C) 
23  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 


BY  BRUSH 


Apply  two  liberal 
coats  of  R.T.F.  to 
ALL  SURFACES. 


BY  INJECTOR 

Pressurized  injec- 
tor should  be  used 
in  a  few  existing 
flight  holes. 
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It  El  RE  ATI  ON    I  \  SWITZERLA1D 


1ALAIS  —  for  Recreation  and  Mountain  Sport 


SAAS-FEE 


VALAIS      6.000  feet 


Good  weather  all  year  round.  Hotels  and  pensions  at 
all  prices.  Vacation  Chalets.  Air-cable  car,  Miniature 
Golf,   direct   auto  road.  Garages,  Information  Office. 


ST.  HORITZ 


MONTANA— VERMALA    alt.  4920  feet. 


Cable  Airway  up  to  8525  ; 


GoV,6  Ternifs',  $  Horteback  ,  VTrout^isr»ng^ 
.  Dancing,  Social  events. 

Write  to  the  Information  offic 


FAFLERALP  -  HOTELS.  LOETSCHEWAL 

5.  lOO  feet 

Loetschberg-Railway.  Postal  car  Goppenstein  to  Blatten.  100  beds  with  every  comfort. 
M.tL'niucent  mountain  scenery,  centre  of  excursions.  Board  all  inclusive  from  ^fr.  16.50. 


THE  CITY  WITHOUT  FOG 

HOTEL  DE  LA  PLANTA 

RHONE  VALLEY  THE  LEADING  HOTEL 


PIERRE  , 

i         The  Sunny  Spot 

SIMPLON  LINE 

awaits  you 

en  VALAIS  5,000  feet 


Swimming-pool,  Horse-back  riding,  Strolls  and  car 
excursions.  Golf  links,  18  and  9  holes. 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.       Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


IN  E  M  Cll  E  W         4'000  feet  a's-L  Bernese-Oberland 

FALKEM-IIOTEL 

In  every  respect  comfortable 
All  Summer  and  Winter  Sports 

Weekly  Rates:  from  154.-  Cable  Railway  to  7,000  feet  within  8  minutes 

Family  A.  von  Allmen 


BADRUTT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 


Winter  and 
Summer  Season 


Write  to 
r.  BADRUTT 


GRAND  HOTEL  KURHAUS 

LENZERHEIDE 

(8,000  ft.) 


The  leading  Hotel   in  a  sunny  and 
modern  resort  of  the  Grisons. 
18-hole  golf  course,  tennis  and  all 
summer  sports. 


A.    POLTERA,  Manager 


Telephone:  4  21  34. 


Telegrams:  Kurhaus  Lenzerheide 


VEVEY 

NEAR  MONTREUX 

1    Unrivalled  situation  in 
1    its  own  park  of  over  12 
1    acres — rightonthelake, 
1    with  private  beach  and 
1    harbour,  boating,  fish- 
1    ing,   tennis,  excellent 
1    cuisine,  bar.  Pension 
1    terms  from  Fes.  21. 

HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  *  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  sFr.  16,— including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprinter:  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


The  Belgrade  Library  can  still  supply 

The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of 

A  N  T  I  Q^U  E  S 


This  is  a  volume  which  all  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  should  have  on  their  bookshelves. 
The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques,  published  by  The  Connoisseur,  is  a  comprehensive 
illustrated  reference  book  containing  all  the  essential  basic  information  about  antiques. 
Equally  useful  both  to  experts  and  amateurs,  the  Encyclopaedia  contains  nearly  500  pages, 
including  168  pages  of  photographs,  and  the  articles  and  information  are  contributed  by  men 
and  women  who  are  acknowledged  the  world  over  as  leading  authorities  on  their  subjects. 


CONTENTS  INCLUDE 


FURNITURE 

(a)  OAK  Cordon  Roe,  D.S.A. 

(b)  WALNUT  E.  T.Joy 

(c)  MAHOGANY  E.  T.  Joy 

(d)  AMERICAN  Malcolm  Vaughan 
GLASS  G.  Bernard  Hughes 
CERAMICS 

(a)  ENGLISH  (Porcelain  and  Pottery) 

R.  J.  Charleston 

(b)  CONTINENTAL  (Porcelain 

Dr.  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 

(c)  CHINESE  (Porcelain)  John  Ayres 
ENAMELS  Mrs.  Therle  Hughes 

PEWTER 

Capt.  A.  V.  Sutherland-Graeme,  F.S.A. 
SILVER  Arthur  Grimwade,  F.S.A. 

JEWELLERY      Dr.  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 


CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES 

H.  Alan  Lloyd,  F.S.A.,  F.B.H.I. 
MINIATURES  Jonathan  Mayne 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

(a)  Italian.  Flemish  and  German  Schools 

F.  M.  Godfrey,  Ph.D. 

(b)  English,  Dutch,  French  and  Spanish 
Schools  Bernard  Denvir 

(c)  Minor  Masters  Denys  Sutton 
ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 

Adrian  Bury 

ENGLISH  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

Adrian  Bury 

BOOKS  John  Carter 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  J.  F.  Hayward 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS  H.  Knowland 
NEEDLEWORK  &  EMBROIDERY 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Morris 


Send  your  order,  with  remittance  for  44/-  ($8)  —  includes  post, 
insurance  and  packing  —  to  The  Belgrave  Library. 


The  much  talked-about  1955  Edition  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR  BOOK  is  still  available  at  22/-  (84)  post  free  from  The 
Belgrave  Library.  Contents  include  articles  on:-  Dutch  XVth 
Century  MSS.  •  Harvard  College  Plate  •  The  Paine  Collection  of 
Porcelain  •  XYIIth  and  XYIIIth  Century  Glass  •  The  Lisbon 
Coaches  •  Les  Petits  Appartements  de  Louis  XV  •  Master  Painters 
in  Chinese  Ceramics  •  A  George  III  Breakfast  Service  •  Roman 
Imperial  Coin  Portraits  •  English.  American  &  Continental  Art 
Auctions — 1953/4  •  Art  Books — 1953/4  and  descriptions  of  Four 
Great  English  Country  Houses.  Lavishly  illustrated. 


ORDER    FROM:    THE    BELGRAVE    LIBRARY,    22    ARMOURY    WAY.    LONDON,  S.W. 


INPREP.4R.4T/OiV,  A  SECOND,  COMPANION  VOLUME 
to  the  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques.  This  invaluable 
work  will  cover  more  specialised  subjects  in  the  field  of 
art  and  antiques.  Fully  illustrated,  it  contains  articles  on 
such  widely  differing  topics  as  French  furniture  and 
Japanese  prints,  musical  instruments  and  metalwork, 
European  tapestry  and  Chinese  porcelain  —  and  many 
others.  Reserve  your  copy  from  The  Belgrave  Library  and 
SEND  FOR  FREE  PROSPECTUS. 

ENGLAND 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests   of  those   who    buy  and  sell 
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Pictures  and  Prints 

In  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Tom  Laughton 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Scarborough 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  ages  the  individual 
of  discernment  in  things  beautiful  has  fostered  an  evolution- 
ary culture  which  is  a  happy  part  of  civilization.  While  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  type  of  aristocrat  who  had  the  wealth  and  taste 
to  encourage  the  eighteenth-  and  early-nineteenth-century 
schools  of  English  painting  has  been,  through  the  exigency  of 
time  and  social  change,  eliminated,  society  under  the  English 
democratic  system  is  very  flexible  and  new  days  bring  different 
ideas  of  liberalism. 

Present  interest  in  the  arts  is  more  widely  diffused  than  for- 
merly, and  their  accessibility  to  a  larger  population  should  ulti- 
mately raise  the  standard  of  education.  Rare  pictures  have  be- 
come increasingly  more  public.  Business  men  are  realizing  that 
art  is  an  important  factor  in  life,  and  in  no  small  measure  contri- 
butes to  their  material  and  spiritual  well-being. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Scarborough  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Tom  Laughton,  director  of  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
situated  hotels  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  also  the  first  large  hotel  to  have 
been  built  in  the  north  of  England,  and  dates  from  the  time  of 
George  IV.  When  Mr.  Laughton's  family,  among  whom  is  Mr. 
Charles  Laughton  the  distinguished  actor,  bought  the  premises 
in  1935  it  was  the  kind  of  impersonal  hotel  in  which  generations 
of  Victorian  and  Edwardian  families  lived  while  on  holiday. 
Much  of  its  original  character  had  been  obscured  by  incongrui- 
ties. But  Mr.  Laughton,  being  an  artist  at  heart,  saw  that  this 
bleak  but  roomy  place  had  possibilities  of  aesthetic  development. 
Parts  of  it  retained  a  certain  architectural  dignity  deriving  from 
spacious  days.  With  its  interior  classical  columns  and  Wellington 
Staircase  (No.  1)  and  other  period  features,  the  place  could  be 
made  comparable  with  a  great  country  house.  It  was  a  matter  for 
discreet  structural  adaptation,  graceful  furniture,  chandeliers  and 
pictures,  and  the  addition  of  new  and  comfortable  lounges. 

While  keeping  an  expert  eye  on  the  management  generally, 
Mr.  Laughton  found  time  to  attend  to  artistic  needs  which  are 
none  the  less  part  of  human  happiness.  And  such,  in  brief,  is  the 
origin  of  a  picture  collection  that  pleases  the  connoisseur  as  well 
as  the  casual  visitor  in  search  of  relaxation  and  health. 

As  Mr.  Laughton  writes  in  the  Foreword  to  the  Catalogue  of 
his  Collection:  'English  painters  in  the  main  were  concerned 
with  recording  the  life  of  their  own  times,  so  that  a  collection  of 
their  work  is  in  one  sense  a  pictorial  social  history.  The  masters, 
Stubbs,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Constable  and  even  Turner 
were  far  more  influenced  by  their  English  surroundings  than  by 
the  work  of  the  other  European  painters,  which  makes  them  all 
members  of  the  one  unmistakable  family  embracing  the  great  as 
well  as  the  minor  painters.' 

Certainly  there  is  a  family  feeling  about  the  informal  gallery  of 


Staircase  in  the  Entrance  Hall  of  Mr.  Laughton's  famous  Yorkshire 
hotel.  It  was  the  first  large  hotel  to  have  been  built  in  the  north  of 
England  and  dates  from  the  time  of  King  George  IV. 
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2.  'Mrs.  Constable  Asleep.'  Constable's  study  of  his  wife, 
l8£  X  14  in.  3.  'The  Judgement  of  Paris.'  By  William  Etty, 

011  on  panel,  46^  X  70|  in.  4.  'Gypsies  dancing  in  a  Wood- 
land.' By  William  James  Mueller,  oil,  11  X  14  in.  5.  'Alfred 
Cotman.'  J.S.Cotman's  portrait  in  oils  of  his  youngest 
son,  2i|  x  17!  in.  6.  'Landscape.'  By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 

12  X  19  in.  7.  'The  Harvest  Moon.'  By  Cecil  Lawson,  oil, 
27^  X  54  in. 
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art  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  The  masters  that  Mr.  Laughton  has 
assembled  as  permanent  guests,  as  it  were,  appear  to  be  very 
much  at  home  in  the  public  and  private  apartments  and  on  the 
Wellington  Staircase.  They  arc  there  to  engage  our  interest,  but 
they  do  not  impose  themselves  on  us.  We  arc  merely  conscious 
as  we  walk  about  that  some  rare  and  charming  thing  is  ready  to 
awaken  our  contemplative  mood  and  imagination. 

The  most  beautiful  among  portraits  ranging  from  seventeenth- 
century  to  contemporary  times  is  John  Constable's  study  of  his 
wife  known  to  connoisseurs  as  Mrs.  Constable  Asleep  (No.  2). 
Here,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  portrait  that  compares  for  sentiment 
not  unfavourably  with  Alfred  Stevens's  supreme  masterpiece, 
Mary  Ann  Collmann,  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  It  is  so  full  of  devoted 
reverence  to  an  ideal :  and  everybody  who  knows  the  love-story 
of  John  Constable  and  Maria  Bicknell,  as  revealed  in  their  letters 
and  the  many  years  of  frustration  by  heartless  relatives  that  de- 
layed their  marriage,  will  feel  in  this  lovely  portrait  the  joy  that 
came  at  long  last  to  crown  what  proved  to  be  a  singularly  happy 
destiny. 

On  the  Wellington  Staircase  is  the  Judgement  of  Paris,  by  Wil- 
liam Etty(No.  3).  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1826, 


a  year  when  Constable  and  Etty  were  competing  for  academic 
honours.  'Jackson  is  for  Etty,'  wrote  Constable  to  Leslie,  'but  he 
says  he  shall  see  you.  I  have  urged  nothing  of  anyone  I  have 
showed  my  long  face  only.'  It  seems  that  Constable  had  much 
powerful  opposition  at  the  time,  and  Etty,  supported  by  Law- 
rence, the  President,  was  elected  by  a  comfortable  majority.  In  a 
letter  to  John  Lewis,  describing  the  Exhibition,  Constable  men- 
tions Etty's  picture. 

In  1826  William  James  Mueller,  son  of  the  curator  of  the 
Bristol  Museum,  was  only  fourteen,  but  had  shown  signs  of  a 
genius  that  was  to  put  him  high  among  early-ninetecnth-century 
painters.  He  had  brilliant  sketching  powers  of  figure,  landscape 
and  buildings,  in  both  oils  and  watercolours.  I  haVe  seldom 
come  across  a  work  by  this  artist  that  did  not  truthfully  express 
form,  colour  and  atmosphere.  Like  Constable  and  Turner,  he 
anticipated  the  impressionism  that  was  to  find  its  logical  con- 
clusion in  France  later  in  the  century.  Mr.  Laughton' s  example 
by  Mueller,  Gypsies  dancing  in  a  Woodland  (No.  4),  is  typical  of 
this  artist's  confident  style,  with  dancing  figures  in  a  woodland 
scene  in  sunlight  and  shadow.  Mueller's  best  work  is  to  be  seen 
at  Bristol,  but  there  are  excellent  examples  in  a  number  of  Eng- 
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8.  'Whitby  Beach  with  Whitby  Abbey  in  the  Distance.'  By  John 
Martin,  oil,  17  20  in.  9.  'Bathing  Place  at  Ramsgate.'  By  Ben- 
jamin West,  oil,  I3i  17  in.,  engraved  by  W.  Birch  in  1788. 
10.  'Visitors  on  Scarborough  Beach.'  Artist  unknown,  oil,  25  29 
in.,  late-eighteenth-century.  11.  'A  Family  on  Margate  Sands.'  By 
C. W.Nicholls,  oil,  4.2  57  in.  Signed  and  dated  1867.  12.  'Farrier 
led  by  a  Groom  on  Beverley  Racecourse.'  By  Dalby  of  York,  oil, 
dated  1833,  28  36  in.  13. 'Two  Thoroughbred  Horses.' By  George 
Townley  Stubbs,  watercolour,  vj\      12 J  in. 
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lish  provincial  galleries.  He  is  in  the  category  of  those  who  die 
young,  like  Girtin  and  Bonington,  but  make  an  abundant  har- 
vest out  of  their  brief  summers. 

The  portrait  in  oils  by  John  Sell  Cotman  of  his  youngest  son, 
Alfred,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  great  landscape  artist's 
work  (No.  5).  Cotman's  portraits  are  very  characteristic,  and 
there  was  probably  a  time  when  he  thought  that  he  might  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  in  this  branch  of  art.  In  1808  he  exhibited  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  portrait-studies  at  the  Norwich  Society.  In 
the  catalogue  for  this  and  the  following  year  he  is  described  as 
Mr.J.  S.  Cotman,  portrait  painter,  but  he  received  little  or  no 
encouragement  in  this  direction.  The  features  in  this  portrait  are 
very  like  those  of  Cotman's  youngest  brother,  Henry,  who  is 
perpetuated  in  the  picture  Boy  at  Marbles,  reproduced  in  Sydney 
Kitson's  book  on  the  artist. 

All  artists  of  genius  have  the  gift  of  versatility  and  can  apply 
themselves  if  they  wish  to  any  subject.  Landseer  is  famous  for  his 
animals,  but  I  have  seen  landscapes  by  him  that  prove  a  distin- 
guished vision  of  nature.  Mr.  Laughton's  collection  contains 
such  a  one,  in  which  the  mountain  and  cloud  form  (No.  6)  are 
rendered  with  convincing  strength.  The  artist  has  been  content 
to  summarize  the  scene  with  broad  strokes  of  the  brush,  avoiding 
detail  unnecessary  to  the  effect. 

I  have  always  regarded  Cecil  Lawson  (1851-82)  as  a  splendid 
landscape  painter.  His  August  Moon  in  the  Tate  Gallery  would 
not  lose  its  authority  in  the  greatest  company.  Though  an  en- 
tirely different  composition,  the  Harvest  Moon,  by  Cecil  Lawson 


(No.  7),  at  the  Royal  Hotel  has  the  same  poetic  mood  and 
aesthetic  integrity  as  the  one  in  the  Tate.  Lawson's  output  was 
necessarily  limited.  The  few  masterpieces  that  he  did  paint,  par- 
ticularly the  Hop  Gardens  of  England  and  the  Minister's  Garden, 
have  a  grandeur  of  their  own  but  are  now  little-known  except  by 
students  of  the  period. 

But  if  Lawson  was  a  painter  of  more  individuality  than  the 
eclectic  Wilson  Steer,  what  is  there  to  say  of  G.W. Mote?  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  trace  facts  about  this  English  landscape 
painter.  The  art  dictionaries  dismiss  him  in  two  or  three  lines. 
The  Art  Journal  for  1909  gives  this  brief  obituary  paragraph 
(page  94) :  'We  have  also  with  regret  to  record  the  death  on  Janu- 
ary 6th  at  Ewhurst,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  Mr.  George  William 
Mote,  who  exhibited  at  the  Academy  from  1857  to  1873.  In  fact 
he  exhibited  fifteen  pictures  there.  The  one  reproduced  in  colour 
on  the  cover  is  a  truly  remarkable  performance  in  tree-form  and 
vast  tract  of  country  receding  to  a  far  horizon.  The  drawing  of 
the  oak  is  masterly,  and  for  sheer  concentrated  effort  reminds  one 
of  Constable's  Elm  Tree  study  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum). 
Here  is  a  landscape  worthy  to  be  hung  in  any  collection.  Mr. 
Laughton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  not  only  this,  but 
five  other  examples  by  this  pictor  (absolutely)  ignotus.  I  like  the 
generous  remark  in  his  Catalogue:  'this  small  group  of  pictures 
is  hung  as  a  record  of  his  work  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory'. 
Such  is  the  true  sentiment  of  connoisseurship. 

The  Whitby  Beach  with  Whitby  Abbey  in  the  Distance,  by  John 
Martin  (No.  8),  is  of  local  as  well  as  general  interest,  and  shows 
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l+.  'Cock  and  Hens.'  By  William  Huggins.  One  often  small  oil 
paintings  on  millboard,  n  16  in.  15.  'Madame  Ennui.'  By  Sir 
Matthew  Smith,  oil,  28      24  in. 


this  highly  imaginative  painter  of  biblical  and  classical  tours  de 
force  in  a  more  or  less  realistic  mood.  There  is  a  fine  contrast  of 
dark  rock  against  the  setting  sun  with  an  ominous  thunder  cloud 
to  the  left.  It  is,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  artist  who  painted 
Sadek,  Belshazzars  Feast,  the  Deluge,  and  was  preoccupied  with 
ultra-mundane  visions,  intensely  dramatic  but  probably  true  to 
some  atmospheric  effect  that  impressed  Martin.  For  upwards  of 
forty  years,  from  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  until  the 
Crimean  War,  Martin  was  a  celebrity  not  only  as  an  artist  but 
also  as  an  inventor  and  social  reformer.  His  illustrations  to  the 
Bible  and  Paradise  Lost  made  his  name  a  household  word,  but 
having  sunk  into  unmerited  oblivion  his  fantastic  life  and  work 
have  in  recent  years  been  resuscitated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baldes- 
ton's  admirable  biography,  published  in  1947.  Martin  was  a 
mystic  linking  hands  with  Blake  and  the  visionary  Turner. 
Martin's  weakness  was  in  trying  to  outdo  in  paint  the  sublimities 
of  nature,  but  looking  again  at  some  of  his  vast  solemnities  one 
can  readily  understand  why  his  minatory  moods  appealed  to  a 
public  that  had  not  lost  its  sense  of  religious  awe.  The  collection 
also  contains  a  version  of  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  figures  are  bv  Martin,  whose  figure-drawing 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  had  clearly  had  no  training  to  speak 
of  in  this  respect,  hi  addition.  Mr.  Laughton  has  on  exhibition  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  oil-sketches  by  Martin,  which  are  related  to 
the  artist's  Paradise  Lost  engravings. 

Three  pictures  with  an  appropriately  seaside  interest  are  Ben- 
jamin West's  Bathing  Place  at  Ramsgate  (No.  9),  an  anonymous 


late-eighteenth-century  Viators  on  Scarborough  Beach  (No.  10) 
and .4  Family  on  Margate  Sands,  by  C.W.Nicholls  (No.  11). 

West's  little  picture  is  a  curious  social  document,  painted  to 
express  the  then  new  craze  of  seeking  Father  Neptune's  briny 
cures.  Children  are  being  immersed  by  attendants,  the  women 
are  wearing  long  white  robes,  and  formidable  bathing-machines 
drawn  by  horses  move  about  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  beach. 

The  anonymous  Scarborough  picture  is  a  record  of  the  Spa  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Elegant  men  and 
women  are  promenading  and  some  are  riding  on  horseback. 
There  is  an  assortment  of  batlnng-machines  and  a  pair-horsed 
coach.  Even-  detail  is  filled  in  with  meticulous  labour.  An  amus- 
ing and  attractive  relic  by  an  indefatigable  amateur. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  picture  with  C.W.Nicholls's 
professional  skill  in  the  Margate  painting,  signed  and  dated  1 867. 
Here  the  interest  is  mainly  in  the  stylish  figures  of  a  young  hus- 
band, wife,  their  children  and  a  nurse,  and  the  inevitable  poor 
boy  who  is  offering  some  souvenir  of  Margate  for  sale.  The  bath- 
ing-machines have  changed  little  from  those  depicted  in  West's 
canvas.  Charles  Wynn  Nicholls  was  born  in  Dublin  in  183 1  and 
died  in  London  in  1903.  His  style  was  much  influenced  by  Frith. 

The  Laughton  Collection  contains  several  pictures  by  famous 
sporting  artists,  and  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the  racehorse 
Farrier  led  by  a  Groom  on  Beverley  Racecourse  (No.  12).  Both  ani- 
mal and  human  figures  are  sensitivelv  drawn  and  painted,  and  the 
influence  of  Ben  Marshall  in  the  anatomized  horse,  though  clear 
enough,  has  not  overwhelmed  Dalby's  personality.  This  artist 
has  always  had  a  limited  following  among  collectors,  but  within 
recent  years  his  exceptional  qualities  have  placed  him  high 
among  English  sporting  artists.  This  inevitably  reminds  one  of 
Stubbs,  and  the  version  of  his  well-known  Two  Thoroughbred 
Horses  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  watercolour  painting  (No.  13). 
I  attribute  it  to  George  Towriley  Stubbs,  who  frequently  inter- 
preted in  watercolour  and  engraving  the  works  of  his  father. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  separates  the  birth  of  George  Stubbs 
at  Liverpool  from  that  of  William  Huggins,  born  in  the  same 
town  in  1 820:  and  strangely  enough  Huggins  seems  to  have  been 
little  influenced  by  his  celebrated  fellow-townsman  and  fore- 
runner. This  is  not  to  sav  that  Huggins  was  not  a  fine  painter  in 
his  own  right,  as  we  can  see  in  such  pictures  as  the  Guvnor  out  of 
Temper,  an  irate  bull,  in  the  Willard  S.  Martin  Collection,  East 
Bolton,  Mass.,  Portrait  of  a  Brown  Cart  Horse  and  Tried  Friends, 
the  latter  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallerv.  But  Huggins  had  his  own 
ideas,  and  one  is  his  soft  outlines  and  luminous  effects,  which  he 
obtained  by  working  on  thinly  prepared,  very  smooth  white 
canvases  and  millboards.  Huggins  was  equally  skilful  with 
birds.  The  ten  small  oil  paintings  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  one  of 
which  is  here  reproduced  (No.  14),  are  of  cockerels  and  hens, 
exquisitely  finished  and  characterized,  with  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  humour. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  Georgian  and  Victorian  paintings  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Scarborough.  But  the  collection  is  also  rich  in 
English  watercolour  drawings  and  prints  of  the  same  periods. 

The  prints  by  Joseph  Nash  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  are 
very  attractive.  These  and  similar  works  bv  Nash's  contemporaries 
are  to  be  studied  in  the  corridors  at  Scarborough. 

Finally,  Mr.  Laughton  remembers  that  art  goes  on,  and  how- 
ever much  we  admire  the  older  masters,  we  must  not  ignore 
what  is  being  done  in  our  own  time.  The  collection  contains  one 
of  Sir  Matthew  Smith's  best  pictures,  Madame  Ennui  (No.  15),  a 
Sickertian  theme,  but  painted  with  great  force  and  originality. 
There  are  also  many  well-chosen  examples  of  the  work  of  Victor 
Pasmore,  Z.  Ruszkowski,  Ivon  Hitchens,  John  Armstrong  and 
other  contemporary  painters. 
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IBITION  AT  PRESTON  HALL  MUSEUM.  STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


From  28th  May  to  4th  September  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is  allowing 
a  number  of  pieces  of  silver  from  his  collection  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Stockton-on-Tees  Museum.  They  will  consist  of  pieces  made  for  domestic 
use  and  for  display  between  the  years  1700  and  1830.  A  greater  part  of  the 
exhibits  will  never  have  been  publicly  seen  before.  Much  of  it  was  acquired 
by  the  3  rd  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  was  one  of  Wellington's  gen- 
erals in  the  Peninsular  War.  He  was  appointed  Ambassador  in  Vienna  in 
1814. 

.  A  set  of  gilt  wine-labels,  makers  Benjamin  Smith  and  James  Smith, 
809-10,  3^  in.  wide.  2.  Jug,  by  Samuel  Hennell,  1822-23,  8  in.  high,  and 
a  two-handled  vase  and  cover  engraved  with  the  Royal  arms  and  those  of 
Lord  Stewart.  Maker,  Hannah  Northcote,  1805-06,  9  in.  high.  3.  Gilt 
tureen  and  cover,  one  of  a  pair,  with  applied  Royal  Arms  and  those  of 
Lord  Stewart.  Maker,  Paul  Storr,  1813-14.  4.  Two  of  a  set  of  six  gilt  ice- 
pails,  by  Paul  Storr,  18 13-14.  5.  Gilt  epergne,  20  in.  high,  maker  (?)  T. 
Powell,  1770-71.  6.  Tea-urn,  by  Richard  Cooke,  1809-10,  17  in.  high. 
7.  Gilt  tea-kettle,  by  John  Pero,  1737-38.  8.  Melon-shaped  tea-kettle,  by 
William  Eley,  1798-99.  9.  One  of  a  pair  of  28-in.-high  ormolu  six-light 
candelabra,  French,  circa  18 10.  10.  The  'Durham  Cup',  made  by  Samuel 
Hennell,  1823-24,  24  in.  high.  II.  The  'Richmond  Cup',  1798,  makers 
William  Pitts  and  Joseph  Preedy,  1788-99,  21 J  in.  high.  12.  The  'Don- 
caster  Cup',  1800,  by  Paul  Storr,  1800-01,  22  in.  high,  engraved  Rundell 
and  Bridge,  London.  13.  Shaped  oval  cake-basket,  maker  Thomas  Hem- 
ing,  1762-63,  16  in.  wide. 
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The  Migration  of 
the  Chippendale  Chair 


PE  OPLE  who  lived  in  the  English  provinces  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  must  have  felt  it  was  a  far  cry  to  London.  A  York- 
shireman  who  wished  to  visit  the  capital  had  the  prospect  of  a 
five  days' journey  by  a  lumbering  stage-coach  over  abominable 
roads.  This  isolation  meant  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  provincial 
town  were  dependent  on  it  not  only  for  their  livelihood,  but  for 
their  requirements  in  the  way  of  clothes  and  domestic  ware. 

It  was  different  for  the  landed  gentry.  Since  their  income  was 
derived  from  rents  collected  from  their  tenants,  they  had  no  need 
to  work,  and  were  not  tied  to  one  place  by  economic  necessity. 
They  did  not  patronize  the  provincial  tradesman;  for  his  wares 
were  not  of  London  quality  nor  in  the  latest  fashion.  Besides  their 
country  seat,  the  wealthy  upper  classes  usually  owned  a  house  in 
London  where  they  stayed  for  several  months  during  the  season. 

These  social  conditions  were  the  cause  of  the  immediate 
success  which  greeted  the  publication  of  Thomas  Chippendale's 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker's  Director  in  1754  (a  second  edition 
was  published  the  following  year).  It  gave  to  the  provincial 
craftsman  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  for  the  design  of  furniture,  par- 
ticularly that  of  chairs.  At  that  date  mahogany  had  been  for  a 
decade  the  fashionable  furniture  wood.  The  change  from  walnut 
to  mahogany  had  brought  with  it  a  change  in  chair  design ;  the 
splat  shaped  like  a  vase  in  silhouette  and  enriched  with  figured 
veneer  of  the  earlier  walnut  chair  was  unsuited  to  mahogany-a 
wood  of  deep  red  colour  with  little  figure.  In  order  both  to 
lighten  and  enrich  the  chair's  appearance,  therefore,  the  mahog- 
any splat  had  to  be  pierced  and  carved.  Designing  openwork 
splats  of  an  intricate  pattern  interlaced  and  decorated  with 
carved  scrolls  and  acanthus  foliage  was  the  work  of  a  draughts- 
man skilled  in  the  use  of  ornament -a  qualification  not  usually  to 
be  found  in  a  carver  outside  the  metropolis. 

One  can  therefore  imagine  the  delight  of  the  provincial 
craftsman  when  he  first  saw  Chippendale's  designs.  Here  was  not 
only  a  mine  of  inspiration  but  a  practical  means  of  producing  an 
unlimited  number  of  patterns  by  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
master's  elegant  themes.  No  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  furniture  trade  put  their  names  down  as  subscribers  to 
the  book.  Out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  there  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  craftsmen  who  called  themselves 
either  cabinet-makers,  carvers,  joiners  or  upholders.  The  price  of 
the  'Director'  1  must  have  been  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  for  a 
master  craftsman  and  that  he  should  be  willing  to  pay  it  was 
proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  designs. 

Chippendale's  main  object  in  producing  a  book  of  his  furni- 
ture was  to  increase  his  trade  by  orders  from  new  customers. 
The  Preface  terminates:  T  am  confident  I  can  convince  all 

1  The  price  charged  for  the  third  edition  (1762)  bound  in  two  volumes  was 
£2  12s.  6d. 


BY  R.W.  SYMONDS 

Noblemen,  Gentlemen  and  others  who  will  honour  me  with 
their  commands,  that  every  design  in  the  book  can  be  improved, 
both  as  to  beauty  and  enrichment,  in  the  execution  of  it,  by 
Their  Most  Obedient  Servant  Thomas  Chippendale.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the  remarks  in 
the  description  of  the  plates  that  Chippendale  did  not  intend  the 
book  to  be  merely  a  glorified  catalogue  of  his  products.  Refer- 
ring to  four  plates  of  dining-room  chairs,  he  writes  that  they  are 
'a  variety  of  new  pattern  chairs,  which,  if  executed  according  to 
their  design,  and  by  a  skilled  workman,  will  have  a  very  good 
effect.  The  fore  feet  are  all  different  for  your  better  choice.  If 
you  think  they  are  too  much  ornamented,  that  can  be  omitted  at 
pleasure'.  Then  follow  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  chairs.  Again, 
concerning  the  plates  of  Gothic  chairs  he  writes:  '.  .  .  that  their 
feet  are  almost  all  different  and  may  be  of  use  for  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  type  of  work.  Most  of  the  ornament  may 
be  left  out  if  required'.  In  giving  these  instructions  Chippendale 
must  surely  have  had  in  mind  the  provincial  chairmaker. 

One  can  only  wonder  why  Chippendale  was  supplying  de- 
signs for  other  chair-  and  cabinet-makers.  Presumably  it  was  not 
for  purely  disinterested  reasons,  but  with  the  motive  of  advertis- 
ing his  designs  among  the  lesser  and  provincial  craftsmen.  But  he 
did  not  foresee  how  invaluable  his  book  would  be  to  his  fellow 
craftsmen  and  how  widespread  its  influence.  Besides  being  copied 
throughout  provincial  England,  his  plates  of  chairs  inspired  Irish 
and  Portuguese  chairmakers.  The  'Director'  also  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  America,  where  it  was  used  by  colonial  chair-  and 
cabinet-makers,  particularly  in  Philadelphia;  for  a  quantity  of 
'Chippendale'  furniture  made  by  craftsmen  of  this  city  has  sur- 
vived. Indeed,  to  show  how  highly  his  designs  were  thought  of, 
it  can  be  said  that  wherever  there  were  Englishmen,  the  local 
craftsmen  availed  themselves  of  the  'Director'.  We  thus  find 
'Chippendale'  chairs  as  far  away  as  India,  where  they  were  made 
in  solid  ivory  with  openwork  splats  which,  although  not  exact 
copies,  were  clearly  inspired  by  the  'Director'  plates.  Such  chairs 
were  made  by  the  Indian  craftsmen  for  the  English  sahibs,  just  as 
those  in  Portugal  were  made  for  Englishmen  in  the  wine  trade 
who  lived  in  Oporto. 

If  the  book  had  been  successful  in  the  way  he  hoped,  Chippen- 
dale would  assuredly  have  grown  rich.  But  from  the  evidence 
we  have,  as  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  it 
seems  that  he  was  often  in  financial  straits.  In  an  age  when  the 
upper  classes  demanded  long  credit  as  their  natural  right,  he  was 
hard  put  to  it  sometimes  to  find  cash  to  carry  on  his  business. 
'As  I  receive  my  rents  once  a  year,'  wrote  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull  to  a  request  by  Chippendale  for  money,  'so  I  pay  my  trades- 
men's bills  once  a  year,  which  is  not  considered  bad  as  ye  world 
goes,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  shall  be  paid  too.'  We 
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!  I.  A  chair  from  a  plate  in  the  first  edition  of  his  'Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker's  Director'.  2.  A  beautiful-quality  chair  nearly  identical 
iin  design  with  No.  1.  3.  An  Indian  chair  made  of  ivory,  with  engraved  design  and  a  splat  of 'Director'  design. 

4.  Four  designs  for  chair  backs,  from  the  third  edition  of  the  'Director',  1762.  5.  A  west-country  armchair  with  'Director'  splat  (cf.  No.  4). 
6.  A  chair  made  in  the  East  Anglian  area  of  England  with  'Director'  splat  (cf.  No.  4). 
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now  see  clearly  that  Chippendale  in  his  own  time  was  not  the 
eminent  cabinet-maker  at  the  head  of  a  large  organization  with 
Royal  and  influential  patrons  that  posterity  has  made  him  out  to 
be.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  tradesman-cum-craftsman  who, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  business  often  had  to  spend  days  travel- 
ling to  and  from  his  customers  in  the  country  to  supervise  his 
workmen  hanging  rooms  with  paper  or  silk  and  doing  uphols- 
tering and  decorating. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  feature  of  Chippendale's  'Direc- 
tor' chairs  is  that  each  chair  is  a  complete  harmony  in  itself.  The 
back,  the  splat  and  the  legs  are  all  in  a  happy  unison  of  design 
with  each  other.  The  provincial  craftsman,  not  realizing  the 
importance  of  this,  copied  the  shaped  cresting  rail  and  the  open 
splat.  But  for  the  front  legs  he  either  cheapened  the  chair  by 
making  them  straight  and  square  in  section  or  adhered  to  the 
old-fashioned  design  of  cabriole  leg  with  claw-and-ball  foot. 
The  claw-and-ball  cabriole  leg  docs  not  appear  in  the  'Director', 
since  it  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  new  French  style  of  chair  for 
which  Chippendale  designed  slender  legs  finishing  in  a  French 
scroll  toe -an  elegant  and  appropriate  termination. 

Why  did  so  many  chairmakers  in  the  provinces  adhere  to  the 
claw-and-ball  cabriole?  Was  it  because  Chippendale's  lighter 
French  cabriole  was  more  liable  to  break  unless  it  was  made  from 
hard,  straight-grained  Cuban  mahogany?  This  wood  was  ex- 
pensive; the  chairmakcr  accordingly  used  a  softer  and  cheaper 
mahogany,  and,  since  this  lacked  the  strength  of  the  Cuban,  he 
felt  safer  in  fitting  thicker  and  more  substantial  legs. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  retention  of  the  claw-and-ball 
leg  was  that  the  provincial  chairmaker,  being  conservative  in  his 
taste,  was  unwilling  to  change  a  design  which  he  had  used  so 
successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  the  difficulty  the  provincial  chairmakcr  had  over  the 
front  legs  of  his  chairs  must  have  been  nothing  to  the  trouble  he 
had  in  designing  the  arms  of  his  armchairs.  None  of  Chippen- 
dale's plates  of  dining  chairs  shows  an  armchair;  the  chair- 


maker  was  therefore  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  The  design- 
ing of  an  arm  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  even  for  a  skilled 
craftsman.  Accordingly,  rather  than  attempt  to  design  one  that 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  new  chairs,  the  provincial  chair- 
maker  followed  the  easiest  course  by  using  stock  arms  winch  he 
had  been  fitting  to  his  chairs  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  'Chippendale'  armchairs  have 
arms  which  look  incongruous,  their  curves  not  being  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  chair  frame -a  defect  which  causes  the  arms  to 
have  a  'stuck  on'  appearance.  The  heavier  armchairs  from  the 
northern  midland  counties  of  England  are  the  worst  offenders; 
for  in  the  south  and  west  the  armchairs  of  many  sets  of  different 
chairs  have  appropriate  and  often  graceful  arms  (Nos.  5  &  6). 

What  is  very  striking  is  the  large  number  of  'Chippendale' 
chairs  that  is  extant  and  the  extraordinary  variety  there  is  in  the 
designs  of  the  splats,  for  very  seldom  are  two  chairs  not  of  the 
same  set  found  of  identical  design.  The  design  of  the  splats,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  widely  divergent  that  the  chairs  cannot  be 
placed  in  groups,  the  prototype  of  each  of  which  can  be  traced 
to  a  'Director'  plate.  This  is  shown  by  the  several  groups  of 
chairs  illustrated. 

The  design  of  some  of  the  groups  cannot  be  found  in  the 
'Director'.  For  instance,  the  splat  of  the  chair  illustrated  in  No. 
25  is  quite  unlike  any  of  Chippendale's  plates.  For  this  reason  it  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  cabriole  leg  and  the  claw-and-ball  foot 
than  the  lighter  French  cabriole.  Probably  some  provincial  chair- 
makcr designed  the  back  before  the  appearance  of  the  'Director' 
and  fitted  the  frame  with  the  cabriole  legs  which  were  in  fashion 
at  the  time.  The  chair  became  popular,  and  hence  the  large  num- 
ber still  in  existence.  Most  of  them  have  carved  splats  and 
cabriole  legs,  as  in  the  one  illustrated,  but  a  number  of  plain  un- 
carved  examples,  in  which  the  splat  is  portrayed  in  silhouette, 
has  also  survived.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chair  of  this 
type,  illustrated  in  No.  26,  was  made  probably  at  Ipswich,  where 
two  of  them  were  bought  seventy-five  years  ago.  They  are  of 
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7.  A  plate  of  three  chairs  taken  from  the  first  edition  of  the  'Director',  1754.  8.  An  English  north-country  chair  with  'Director'  splat  (cf. 
!No.  7).  9.  Chair  with  French  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet  (cf.  No.  7).  10.  A  fine-quality  chair,  probably  made  by  Thomas  Chippendale, 
and  now  at  Nostell  Priory.  II.  English  north-country  chair  with  'Director'  splat  (cf.  No.  7).  Note  the  clumsy  arms.  12.  Philadelphia 
chair  almost  identical  with  'Director'  plate  (cf.  No.  7).  It  is  rare  to  find  so  faithful  a  copy.  Plate  135  from  'American  Furniture',  Joseph 
Downs.  13.  A  chair  with  a  splat  inspired  by  a  'Director'  design  (cf.  No.  7). 
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14-  Armchair  with  French  cabriole  legs  and  a  splat  of  unusual  de- 
sign, probably  provincial.  15.  Provincial  chair  with  the  same  splat 
as  No.  14,  but  with  earlier  cabriole  leg.  16.  New  England  chair  with 
a  splat  similar  in  design  to  Nos.  14  &  15.  Plate  55  in  'American 
Furniture'. 

beech,  polished  to  look  like  mahogany.  Another  slightly  differ- 
ent version  of  this  splat  also  appears  not  only  in  provincial,  but 
in  Portuguese  and  Colonial  Philadelphia  chairs  (Nos.  27  &  28). 
How  this  design,  of  which  there  was  no  published  plate,  travelled 
to  America  and  Portugal  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Another  unusual  splat,  the  design  of  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  source,  is  shown  in  the  chair  illustrated  in  No.  14.  A 
nearly  identical  version  of  this  splat  is  illustrated  in  another  chair 
(No.  15).  The  cresting  rails,  however,  differ,  and  one  chair  has 
the  French  cabriole  leg  with  the  scroll  toe,  while  the  other  has 
the  old-fashioned  cabriole  terminating  in  the  claw-and-ball  foot. 
Also,  the  chair  with  the  French  cabriole  leg  is  constructed  of 
hard  Cuban  mahogany  and  the  carving  is  sharp  and  crisp.  The 
second  chair  is  of  soft  mahogany  and  the  carving  has  a  worn  look 
and  lacks  sharpness.  This  design  of  splat  also  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  (No.  16). 

The  chair  with  an  unusual  design  of  splat  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  traced  to  a  north-country  origin.  Such  chairs  were  of  a 
heavier  build  than  those  in  the  south  and  in  London:  some  also 
had  certain  peculiarities  of  design  and  construction  which  help 
towards  their  north-country  identification.  For  instance,  the 
front  seat  rail  of  the  chair  was  often  shaped  (No.  8).  The  back 
legs  were  round  and  looked  like  stumps.  This  latter  feature, 
however,  was  more  characteristic  of  the  pre-'Chippcndale' 
north-country  chair,  which  had  a  rounded  or  compass  seat  and 
hooped  back.  The  'Chippendale'  chair  (No.  19)  shows  the  un- 
usual combination  of  a  'Director'  splat  and  stumped  back  legs 
with  a  compass  seat.  Chairs  with  the  compass  seat  were  no 
longer  in  fashion  in  London  after  1730,  but  the  north-country 
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maker  of  this  chair  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  still  con- 
tinue to  use  this  out-of-date  design  in  combination  with  a 
'Chippendale'  splat. 

A  constructional  feature  of  a  north-country  chair,  which  is 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  chair  with  stumped  back 
legs,  is  that  the  tenon  of  the  seat  rails  came  through  the  uprights 
at  the  back. 

The  provincial  chair  and  the  chair  made  by  a  London  chair- 
maker  of  the  first  rank  such  as  Thomas  Chippendale  can  easily 
be  distinguished.  The  London-made  chair  will  be  instantly 
recognized  by  its  hard  and  close-grained  mahogany  and  by  the 
consummate  craftsmanship  displayed  in  the  graceful  sweep  of 
the  legs  and  arms  and  the  curvature,  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
of  the  back.  The  high  relief  of  the  carving  is  also  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  intertwining  of  the  acanthus  foliage,  which  in 
poor  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  gouged  lines.  These 
masterpieces  of  English  chairmaking,  produced  exclusively  for 
the  wealthy  upper  classes,  could  be  achieved  only  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  best  London  craftsmen. 

To  trace  the  influence  of  the  'Director'  designs  of  chairs  in 
Colonial  America  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  that  authoritative  and 
scholarly  volume  American  Furniture,  by  the  late  Joseph  Downs, 
who,  before  his  untimely  death  last  year,  was  the  Curator  of  the 
Winterthur  Museum  and  the  foremost  authority  on  American 
furniture  and  furnishing.  His  book  contains  a  series  of  illustrations 
showing  the  whole  range  of 'Chippendale'  chairs  made  by  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  chairmakers. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  design  of  the  Philadelphia  chair  is 
that  many  of  them  have  stumped  back  legs ;  and  tins  applies  not 
only  to  the  earlier  chairs  with  a  compass  seat  and  a  solid  splat 
with  a  hooped  cresting  rail,  but  also  to  the  'Chippendale'  chairs. 
The  explanation  for  this  must  be  that  chairmaking  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  carried  on 
mainly  by  English  joiner-chairmakers  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  northern  counties  of  England  and  brought  with  them  their 
traditional  ways  of  chair  construction.  The  reason  that  the 
'Chippendale'  chairs  had  stumped  back  legs  in  Colonial  America 
and  not  in  England  was  that  the  colonial  chairmaker  was  at  least 
twenty-five  years  behind  the  English  in  furniture-making,  just 
as  in  England  the  north-country  chairmaker  was  still  fitting  his 
'Chippendale'  chairs  with  cabriole  and  claw-and-ball  legs  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  they  had  gone  out  of  fashion  in  London. 
Another  north-country  feature  exhibited  in  Colonial  chairs  is 
that  the  tenons  of  the  seat  rails  come  through  the  uprights. 
Joseph  Downs  remarks  that  this  'becomes  a  detail  of  Phila- 
delphian  construction  by  its  prevalence  on  chairs  of  the  Chippen- 
dale period'.  The  seat  rails  of  Philadelphia  chairs  are  also  shaped 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  carving  in  order  to  lighten  their 
effect,  as  both  north-country  and  Colonial  chairmakers  pre- 
ferred the  deep  seat  rail  for  strength. 

The  illustrations  taken  from  American  Furniture  show  how 
closely  the  Colonial  chairmaker  followed  the  English  patterns 
for  the  backs  of  his  chairs,  whether  they  were  from  the  '  Direc- 
tor' or  another  source.  They  also  show  how  many  Philadelphia 
'Chippendale'  chairs  have  lighter  and  more  elegant  frames  (due 
to  the  use  of  better-quality  mahogany)  than  those  of  north- 
country  chairs,  which  seldom  lost  their  heaviness. 

After  he  had  left  England  and  settled  down  in  America,  the 
north-country  craftsman  became  influenced  by  his  new  sur- 
roundings. The  use  of  different  woods  and  better  mahogany,  the 
different  outlook  and  requirements  of  his  customers,  helped  to 
change  his  way  of  working.  He  gradually  became  part  of  a  new 
vernacular.  By  the  time  Ins  son  and  grandson  had  succeeded  to 
the  craft  the  process  of  assimilation  was  complete. 
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21.  A  chair  from  a  plate  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Director'.  22.  Chair  with  a  splat  similar  to  No.  21.  23.  Chair  with  a  splat  similar  to  No. 
21.  The  design  of  this  chair  suggests  a  Colonial  origin.  24.  Philadelphia  chair  with  the  same  splat  as  No.  21.  Note  the  cut-away  seat  rail  and 
stump  back  legs.  Plate  41  in  'American  Furniture'.  25.  Chair  probably  of  north-country  origin  with  carved  splat.  26.  Plain  chair  with  the 
same  splat  as  No.  25.  27.  Portuguese  chair  with  pierced  splat  and  cabriole  legs.  28.  Philadelphia  walnut  chair  with  compass  seat,  stump  back 
legs  and  splat  similar  to  No.  27.  Plate  117  in  'American  Furniture'. 
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The  Assembly  Room,  Huntingdon  Town  Hall. 


Some  little- 
known  Portraits 

m  Huntingdon  Town  Hall 


BY  J.  F.  KER SLAKE 


COUNTRY  houses  have  always  had  their  admirers  and 
continue  to  act  as  a  magnet,  but  for  every  visitor  who  goes 
to  the  manor,  how  many  have  thought  of  trying  the  town  hall? 
England  has  her  share  of  the  hideous,  but  she  is  also  rich  in  old 
municipal  buildings,  some  of  whose  contents  repay  investiga- 
tion. They  deserve  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  their 
lot. 

As  far  as  the  literature  of  painting  goes,  the  visitor  may  well 
plead  ignorance:  municipal  collections  have  had  a  poor  innings. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  biggest  towns,  some  of  whose  art 
collections  can  almost  rival  those  of  the  national  museums. 
Liverpool,  for  example,  has  a  particularly  good  series  of  Royal 
portraits;  for  the  City's  nucleus  has  been  extended  by  gift  and 
purchase  in  recent  years.1  I  have  in  mind  the  sort  of  pictures 
accumulated  down  the  years  by  the  smaller  town  authorities, 
who  are  often  without  the  resources  to  expand  a  collection  from 
the  sale-room.  Though  there  may  be  gaps,  such  an  accumulation 
has  an  archive  value  not  found  in  the  carefully  planned  acquisi- 
tions of  a  modern  curator;  and  akin  to  the  portraits  of  the 
learned  societies  or  the  City  companies,  a  town  collection  may 

1  J.  Woodward,  '  Four  Royal  Portraits  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery',  in  Liverpool .  .  . 
Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  1954,  pp.  1-22. 


form  a  biographical  account  of  the  past,  a  kind  of  history  book 
in  paint.  Much  of  the  interest  will  be  local,  but  men  and  painters 
of  more  than  local  interest  sometimes  occur.  Yet  this  field  is  little 
plotted  2  and  less  known,  and  when  a  collection  happens  to  be 
familiar  to  a  wider  public  it  is  too  often  not  from  the  whole,  but 
from  an  isolated  example.3 

Visitors  are  creatures  of  fashion:  rather  than  explore,  they 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  other  visitors.  In  Huntingdonshire  they 
have  every  excuse.  The  fashion  for  visiting  country  houses  began 
early.  One  of  the  first  travellers  in  the  area  was  Celia  Fiennes, 
who  went  to  Hinchinbrooke  in  1697.  She  says  quite  a  lot  about 
the  house  but  mentions  only  one  picture.  'Over  one  of  the 
chimneys  is  a  fine  picture  of  Venus,  were  it  not  too  much  un- 
cloth'd.'  4  Horace  Walpole  visited  Kimbolton  and  Hinchin- 
brooke in  1763;  although  inclined  to  a  fit  of  scntentiousness  in 
the  county,  he  found  things  better  than  he  expected.5  The  Town 

2  A  notable  exception  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  London  Guildhall,  published  as  long 
ago  as  1867-8. 

3  Like  the  portrait  of  his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  which  Charles  II  presented  to 
Exeter.  C.H.Hartmann,  Charles  II  and  Madame,  1934,  pp.  xx-xxi,  rep.  opp.  p.  340. 

4  Journeys,  ed.  C.Morris,  1947,  pp.  66-7. 

5  'Considering  it  is  Huntingdonshire,  the  situation  is  not  as  ugly  nor  as  melan- 
choly as  I  expected.'  Letters,  ed.  P.Toynbce,  Vol.  5,  1904,  p.  337. 
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The  full-length  portrait  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.  Recent 
cleaning  shows  it  probably  as  the  portrait  supplied  by  Gainsborough. 

Hall  did  not  figure  on  the  polite  itinerary,  perhaps  because  none 
of  the  pictures  was  there  by  then.6  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
Corporation's  pictures  is  in  1808  in  the  Huntingdonshire  section 
of  Brayley  and  Brittons'  Beauties  of  Etigland  and  Wales,  where 
there  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  Royal  portraits.  There  is  nothing 
in  Waagen,  and  thereafter  only  brief  allusions  in  guide  books. 
Although  the  Borough  archivist,  Mr.  P.  G.  M.  Dickinson,  pub- 
lished an  account  in  a  local  newspaper  in  1947, 7  the  Huntingdon 
Collection  is  likely  to  have  reached  a  new  public  only  from  a  re- 
port of  the  newly  cleaned  Queen  Caroline  (No.  1)  and  the  sub- 
sequent correspondence,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  News- 
paper.8, This  drew  attention  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  items 
in  the  Town  Hall,  but  may  have  left  the  impression  that  the 

6  It  is  not  known  when  the  Royal  portraits  were  acquired.  No  evidence  of  their 
purchase  has  been  found  in  the  Corporation  archives,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they 
were  gifts.  The  earliest  certain  date  for  an  acquisition  is  1793,  when  the  money  was 
voted  for  the  portrait  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Sandwich:  'Ordered  that  the  Mayor,  High 
Steward,  Aldermen  and  Town  Clerk  do  immediately  subscribe  two  guineas  each 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  Mr.  Perkins  the  money  he  paid  Mr.  Beach  for  painting 
Lord  Sandwich's  picture,  which  was  paid  accordingly  to  the  Chamberlain'  (Cor- 
poration Minute  Book,  28th  July,  1793).  See  also  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter  in  The 
Times  Newspaper,  31st  January,  1955.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  kindly  placed  his  notes  on 
the  portraits  at  my  disposal. 

7  Hunts.  Post,  2nd  January,  T947. 

8  The  Times  Newspaper,  25-7th,  31st  January,  2nd  February,  1955. 


2.  Huntingdon's  most  distinguished  citizen,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  portrait  by  Lely  in  the  Birmingham  City  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  at  Huntingdon.  3.  Lord  Chancellor 
Campbell,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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4  &  5-  'Charlotte  Sophia',  George  Ill's  Queen  Consort,  and  'George  III',  both  by  Allan  Ramsay.  Two  good  versions  of  the  standard  cor- 
onation portraits  in  the  English  Royal  Collection  painted  by  Ramsay  in  1760  61.  Huntingdon  Collection. 


Caroline  is  the  only  worthwhile  picture  there.  How  far  this  is 
from  the  truth,  I  hope  the  following  account  will  demonstrate. 

The  earliest  portrait  is  of  Huntingdon's  most  distinguished 
citizen,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  born  on  25th  April,  1599, 
and  baptized  four  days  later  at  All  Saints'  Church  near  by.  It  is  a 
copy  of  a  portrait  by  Lely  of  1653.  The  date  is  given  on  an  en- 
graving of  1 73 5, 9  of  which  the  very  good  version  now  at  Birm- 
ingham (No.  2)  was  recently  found  to  be  signed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  portrait  originated  as  a  new  official  likeness  of 
Cromwell  after  his  installation  as  Protector  on  16th  December, 
1 65  3. 10  It  is  not  known  whether  Lely  was  given  sittings,  but  if  he 
was  not,  he  may  have  taken  the  head  from  the  very  similar  three- 
quarter  face  miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper,  though  admittedly  no 
dated  version  of  this  is  known  earlier  than  1656. 11  The  probable 
original,  unfinished  but  splendid,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.12 

The  next  picture  (No.  10)  is  far  from  having  a  watered-down 

9  By  Faber. 

10  O.Millar,  Tercentenary  of  the  Battle  of  Worcester  [Catalogue  of  the  Worcester 
Exhibition],  1951,  p.  21,  PI.  IV.  Speaking  only  from  a  photograph,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Uffizi  version  equals  this. 

11  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  9,  1906,  p.  297;  the  British  Museum  version. 

12  Ex.  coll.  Lady  Frankland.  Ibid.  Rep.  in  H.A.Kennedy,  Early  English  Portrait 
Miniatures,  1917,  PI.  XXX. 


effect.  It  is  an  unrecorded  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the 
famous  German-born  artist  who  settled  in  England,  succeeded  to 
Lely's  practice  and  painted  all  the  reigning  monarchs  from 
Charles  II  to  George  I.13  It  is  not,  like  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery's  Wren,  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  Kneller's 
observation  is  sustained  throughout  the  composition.  But  it  is  a 
good  example  of  what  Professor  Waterhouse  has  characterized 
as  the  typical  Kneller  performance 14 :  a  face,  well  drawn  but  with- 
out much  penetration  of  character,  fitted  to  a  stock  pose.  Only 
the  bushy  black  eyebrows,  the  strong  nose,  the  wide  mouth 
denote  an  individual  sitter;  the  rest  of  the  figure  might  equally 
well  belong  to  Kneller's  Sir  George  Mostyn,15  or  to  his  2nd  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,16  both  in  almost  the  same  attitude.  The  portrait 
was  presented  in  1861  by  Dr.  Ward,  and  was  thought  to  represent 
Sir  Lionel  Walden,  1620-98.  No  other  portrait  is  known  for  com- 
parison, but  the  costume  indicates  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
painted  before  1698;  the  sitter  is  more  likely  to  have  been  born 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Mr.  Dickinson 
suggests  that  he  is  the  son,  Lionel  Walden  (Will  proved  1719- 
See  R.C.  Carruthers,  History  of  Huntingdon,  1824,  page  236.) 

13  He  also  painted  George  II,  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
11  Painting  in  Britain,  1953,  pp.  1 62-3. 
13  Christie's,  20th  June,  1947,  Lot  38. 
16  Hard  wick,  186. 
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6.  George  II  in  coronation  robes,  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  By  John  Shackleton.  7.  General  Peel,  a  brother  of  the  Prime  Minister,  by 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.  Peel  twice  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  will  probably  be  better  remembered  as  a  racing  man.  8. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jonathan  Frederick  Pollock,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.  (cf.  No.  3).  All  three  subjects  are  in  the  Huntingdon  Collection. 


The  first  of  the  Royal  portraits  is  of  George  II.  He  is  seen  stand- 
ing (No.  6)  in  coronation  robes  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
The  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  rests  on  a  cushion  on  which  stands 
the  crown  and  the  orb.  His  left  hand  supports  the  robes  on  his 
left  hip.  A  column  is  just  visible  in  the  background,  and  on 
the  right  is  a  draped  curtain.  This  representation  was  evolved 
by  John  Shackleton,  a  very  little-known  artist  who  was  ap- 
pointed principal  painter  to  the  King  in  1749  and  held  the  post 
(from  1 76 1  jointly  with  Ramsay)  17  until  his  death  in  1767.  The 
portrait  was  engraved  in  1749,  and  quite  a  few  versions  are 
known,  most  of  them  varying  slightly  in  detail  and  with  some 
differences  of  handling.  The  earliest  is  signed  and  dated  1750  and 
the  latest  for  which  a  terminus  ad  quern  is  available  is  the  one  pre- 
sented to  the  Fishmongers  Company 18 in  1765.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Shackleton  produced  this  portrait  on  his  first 
appointment  and  versions  of  it  account  for  the  bulk  of  his  known 
oeuvre. 

George  II  apparently  concentrated  on  pleasure  and  military 
display  and  left  the  business  of  ruling  to  Caroline,  who  was  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  chief  supporter. 

'You  may  strutt,  dapper  George,  but  'twill  all  be  in  vain; 
We  know  'tis  Caroline,  not  you  that  reign 
ran  the  contemporary  verse.  A  greater  artist  might  have  cloaked 
the  man  in  a  fine  but  misleading  image:  the  very  weakness  of 
this  portrait  brings  out  his  vanity.  Although  there  is  some  liveli- 
ness in  the  head,  the  blues  of  the  robes,  cushion  and  tablecloth  are 
applied  with  a  mechanical  repetition  that  suggests  the  hand  of  the 
drapery  painter;  their  crudity  over-emphasizes  the  robes  at  the 
expense  of  the  head,  conveying  the  impression  of  an  overdressed 
puppet.  George  was  not  an  ideal  king,  but  he  backed  Handel. 

17  A.  Smart,  Ramsay,  1952,  p.  120. 

18  J.  W.Towse,  A  Short  Account  of  the  Portraits  , .  .  in  the  possession  of  the  Company, 
1907,  p.  15- 


Had  he  been  as  discerning  a  patron  of  the  arts  as  he  was  of  music, 
in  his  last  ten  years  he  might  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth, 
Ramsay,  or  the  rising  Reynolds,  but  he  would  not  even  sit  to  the 
more  orthodox  Highmore  or  Hudson 19  (who,  nevertheless,  man- 
aged quite  well).  It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  sat  to  Shackle- 
ton, but  if  the  Huntingdon  portrait  looks  a  somewhat  lifeless 
confection,  the  King  may  be  as  much  to  blame  as  the  painter. 

The  Caroline  (No.  1),  although  similarly  framed  and  labelled 
Shackleton,20  is  not  a  pair  with  the  George  II.  As  Scharf  noted, 
the  features  might  pass  for  a  daughter  of  George  III,21  but  Caro- 
line must  be  intended,  for  the  pattern  is  the  Goodwood  portrait 
of  1736  by  Vanderbank,22  but  with  the  sceptre  transferred  to  her 
right  hand.  It  is  very  probably  the  picture  referred  to  by  Gains- 
borough in  a  letter  of  1784  to  the  4th  Earl  of  Sandwich,  recently 
published  in  The  Times  Newspaper.23  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
Gainsborough  was  delivering  a  portrait  of  a  queen  (not  named) 
to  Huntingdon  for  an  assembly,  but  as  he  speaks  of  the  picture  as 
'the  young  man's  performance',  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  the  phrase  means  Gainsborough  himself,  who 
would  have  been  ten  when  Caroline  died,  or  an  assistant,  for 
whom  the  obvious  candidate  would  be  his  nephew  Dupont,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  letter,  would  have  been  about  thirty, 
twenty-seven  years  younger  than  his  uncle.  The  literary  evidence 
is  not  entirely  conclusive:  if  the  earlier  correspondence  could  be 

19  Vertue  Notebooks,  III,  Walpole  Society,  XXII,  p.  54,  quoted  by  Woodward, 
sup.  cit.,  pp.  7-8,  who  reproduces  the  Highmore  opp.  p.  7.  Versions  of  the  Hudson 
are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Exeter  Guildhall,  and  at  Goodwood.  See 
W.T.Whitley,  Artists  and  Their  Friends,  Vol.  I,  1928,  p.  50. 

20  No  portrait  of  her  by  Shackleton  is  known.  The  one  at  Fishmongers  Hall(Towse, 
sup.  cit.),  is  apparently  of  the  Jervas  type  (London  Guildhall,  1727). 

21  National  Portrait  Gallery  Archives.  George,  later  Sir  George  Scharf,  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  who  saw  the  portrait  in  1884.  See  note  33, 
Archives  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

22  Rep.  Waterhouse,  sup.  cit.,  PI.  100. 

23  29th  November,  1784;  in  The  Times  Newspaper,  27th  January,  1955.  It  is  not 
clear  what  the  'assembly'  is,  or  where  it  was  to  have  been  held. 
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'The  eighth  Earl  of  Sandwich.'  By  an  unknown  artist.  Huntingdon 
Collection. 


found  the  question  might  be  settled  factually.  The  painting 
seems  almost  beyond  doubt  to  have  been  sponsored  by  Gains- 
borough: the  degree  of  any  collaboration  between  him  and  his 
nephew  remains  a  matter  of  personal  judgement. 

The  George  III  and  Charlotte  (Nos.  4  &  5)  are  two  good  ver- 
sions of  the  standard  coronation  portraits  in  the  Royal  Collection, 
painted  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  1760/61. 24  They  have  been  called 
'far  and  away  the  best  portrait  of  any  English  monarch  and  his 
consort  in  coronation  robes'.25  The  ingredients,  robes,  the  Gar- 
ter, the  regalia,  a  column  and  a  draped  curtain  are  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  George  II.  Yet  so  good  is  the  design  and  so  light 
the  touch  that  both  sitters  are  at  once  charming  and  grand  with- 
out in  any  way  seeming  pompous.  George  sat  to  many  artists, 
including  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  but  none  of 
them  made  him  look  so  elegant:  and  no  one  except  Zoffany 
made  Charlotte  look  prettier. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  work  in  the  Borough  archives  has  conclus- 
ively established  that  the  portrait  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Sandwich 
(No.  12),  once  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  is  a  copy  com- 
missioned in  1793  from  a  'Mr.  Beach'.  This  must  be  Thomas 
Beach,  one  of  Reynolds's  better  pupils,  who,  after  a  spell  in 
London  about  1760-2,  worked  mostly  in  Bath.  Although  by  no 
means  of  his  master's  calibre,  Beach  was  far  more  independent  of 
Reynolds  than  was  Dupont  of  Gainsborough,  and  his  style  may 
be  judged  to  better  advantage  in  such  pictures  as  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holyar,26  or  the  group  of  the  Stapleton  family.27 

24  Engraved  Ryland,  1761. 

25  C.K.  Adams,  Kings  and  Queens  (Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery),  1953,  p.  ix. 

26  Lent  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walker  Heneage  to  the  1937  Bristol  Exhibition. 

27  Christie's,  7th  February,  1936,  Lot  91.  An  article  by  Hilda  E.Finberg  on  Beach 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July,  191 8. 
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'Sir  Lionel  Walden,'  an  unrecorded  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Huntingdon  Collection. 


The  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  come  down  as  one  of  the  men  who  un- 
made history.  His  name  was  coupled  with  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes  and,  when  he  was  at  the  Admiralty,  with  naval  malad- 
ministration during  the  War  of  American  Independence.  But  it 
may  be  that  when  the  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  modern  research,  he  will  emerge  from 
the  smoke  of  contemporary  vilification  as  the  scapegoat  rather 
than  the  villain  of  the  piece.  The  original  Gainsborough  (No. 
11)  was  commissioned  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  for  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital (which  appears  in  the  background),  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1783. 28  It  now  hangs  in  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  Greenwich. 

The  last  two  portraits  are  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  who,  as  far  as 
is  known,  appears  never  to  have  had  a  painting  lesson  in  his  life. 
He  made  his  reputation  in  1840  when  he  exhibited  the  delightful 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  riding  in  Windsor  Park  with  Lord 
Melbourne,29  and  later  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  had  a  passion  for  foxhunting  and  is  probably  best  known  as  a 
master  of  sporting  genre,  of  which  the  Melton  Hunt  Breakfast, 
1834,  is  an  early  example.  But  he  was  also  a  prolific  painter  of 
whole-length  portraits  the  size  of  life. 

General  Peel  (No.  7),  the  first  of  Grant's  two  sitters,  was  a 
brother  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  was  given  Huntingdon  as  a 
safe  seat  in  the  Tory  interest  in  183 1,  and  held  it  until  1868,  an 
indication  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  did  not  produce  the 
sweeping  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  which  it  was  once  credited.  Peel  twice  held  the  post 

28  E.K.  Waterhouse,  Check  List  of  Portraits  by  Gainsborough,  Walpole  Society, 
Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  95- 

29  C.H.Collins  Baker,  Catalogue  of  the  Principal  Pictures  at  Windsor  Castle,  1937, 
p.  150. 
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'John,  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich."  By  Gainsborough.  National  Mari- 
time Museum.  Greenwich. 

of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  will  probably  be  better  re- 
membered as  a  racing  man.  In  the  Derby  of 1S44  his  Orlando  and 
Ionian  w  ere  awarded  first  and  second  places  after  a  horse  entered 
as  Running  Rein,  which  had  come  in  first,  was  found  to  be  a  four- 
year-old  and  was  disqualified.  The  portrait,  painted  in  1S61.  was 
placed  in  the  Town  Hall  to  mark  Peel's  thirty  years'  service  to  the 
constituency.30  but  makes  no  allusion  to  his  sporting  activities.  He 
is  seated  in  a  book-lined  room,  a  War  Office  dispatch  box  on  the 
table  on  his  left  and  another  open  at  his  feet.  His  hands  are  clasped 
in  his  lap.  The  portrait  somehow  conveys  that  air  ot  calm,  leisured 
activitv  which  one  likes  to  imagine  may  have  distinguished  the 
Victorian  public  figure  from  his  harassed  modern  equivalent. 

Peel's  environment  and  connexions  almost  ensured  success. 
Sir  Jonathan  Frederick  Pollock  (No.  8),  the  subject  of  the  last  of 
this  series  of  portraits,  was  so  poor  that  he  must  have  left  Cam- 
bridge without  a  degree  but  for  the  help  of  his  tutor.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  and  in  1S44  was  made  head  of  the  Court  ot  Ex- 
chequer. As  in  the  Samuel  Laurence  portrait  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallerv.  Pollock  is  shown  in  the  robes  of  a  Lord  Chief 
34  Grant's  diary.  National  Portrait  Gallery  Archives.  Only  one  portrait  is  men- 
tioned. As  Grant  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Peel,  presumably  this,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1862  (111).  perhaps  the  portrait  was  presented  in  1862,  rather  than  in 
1861  as  the  tablet  records. 


12 

•John,  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich.'  By  Thomas  Beach  after  Gains- 
borough. Huntingdon  Collection. 

Justice,  with  the  collar  of  S  S.  The  picture  has  been  attributed  to 
PickersgilL,  but  the  handling  closely  resembles  Grant's  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell  of  1850  31 :  and  it  seems  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  whole-length  recorded  in  Grant's  list  of  sitters  for  1848 
as  painted  tor  Huntingdon.32  When  this  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1849,  the  year  in  which  it  was  presented  by 
Peel,  the  catalogue  noted  that  it  was  "painted  for  the  County 
Hall  ot  Huntingdon'. 

All  the  Corporation's  pictures  have  now  been  cleaned  again,33 
and  among  those  hanging  to  great  advantage  in  the  mid-eigh- 
teenth-century Assembly  Room,34  Huntingdon  can  jusdy  claim 
both  sitters  of  national  importance  and  artists  of  national  fame. 

J  am  indebted  ro  Mr.J.  IV.  Winter,  Town  Clerk  to  the  Borough  of 
Huntingdon,  for  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  It  was 
due  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  that  of  Mr. O.E.Johnson  of  Leggatt 
Brothers,  London,  that  interest  has  been  roused  in  these  pictures. 

31  National  Portrait  Gallerv  . 
38  Grant's  diary,  sup.  at. 

33  All  the  pictures  have  recendy  been  cleaned  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.O.E. 
Johnson.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cromwell  and  the  Sth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  they 
were  cleaned  in  London  in  1SS4,  when  they  were  seen  by  Scharf 
14  The  Town  Hall  was  built  by  public  subscriptions  raised  in  1745. 
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BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


THERE  was  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  the  Gothic 
revival  began  with  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Similarly,  the  Egyptian  revival  was,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
thought  to  have  begun  with  Napoleon's  North  African  cam- 
paign and  Denon's  book.  Recently  we  have  been  reminded  of 
earlier  manifestations  of  Egyptaica,  and,  although  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  clash  here  between  revivalists  and  survivalists,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Egyptian  elements  have  been  used  in 
European  arts,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  Renaissance.  This 
article  is  mainly  concerned  with  Egyptian  elements  in  British 
architecture,  but  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  Europe  for  the  origin 
and  development  of  this  most  strange  of  all  revivals,  if 'revival' 
it  may  be  termed. 

The  vast  antiquity  and  the  massive  grandeur  of  Egyptian 
monuments  have  appealed  variously  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  It  was  in  Urn  Burial  and  Paradise  Lost, 
in  Ozymandias  and  Hyperion  1  that  Egyptian  images  were  used 
most  successfully.  Until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
northern  writers  and  artists  had  to  rely  on  the  books  and  tales  of 
occasional  travellers  for  accounts  of  Egypt,  a  country  both  diffi- 
cult to  reach  and  inhospitable  to  visit.  But  in  the  minds  of  Euro- 
peans an  air  of  sultry  luxury  hung  about  the  palaces  of  the  Phar- 
aohs in  the  Egypt  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
when  Simon  Dubois  painted  a  portrait  of  the  licentious  writer  and 
virtuoso  Hadrian  Beverland,  in  1684,  he  placed  him  before  a  naked 
Venus  and  surrounded  him  with  sphinxes,  obelisks  and  pyramids 
serving  to  emphasize  both  Ins  virtuosity  and  his  licentiousness. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Egyptian  buildings 
decorating  the  parks  of  many  an  English  gentleman  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  had,  necessarily,  any  middle-eastern  significance 
for  their  owners.  The  sphinx  had  come  into  European  art,  by 
way  of  Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  at  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was 
of  Rome  that  the  virtuoso  was  reminded  by  the  landscape  gar- 
dener's obelisks  and  pyramids.  From  the  number  of  pain  tings  of  it, 
the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  must  have  been  among  the  most 
popular  of  antiquities.  Obelisks  abounded  in  Rome  where,  in  the 
Piazza  Minerva,  one  was  turned  to  an  amusingly  decorative  pur- 
pose by  Bernini  (1667),  who  may  well  be  partly  responsible  for  a 
new  attitude  to  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing pyramids  and  obelisks  in  profusion  to  the  landscape  gar- 
den. As  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler  has  pointed  out  in  The  Imagina- 
tion of  Vanbrugh,  he  used  the  pyramid  originally  as  a  'kind  of  roof 
ornament',  but  later  constructed  independent  ones  at  Castle 

1  See  Miss  H.Darbyshire,  Review  of  English  Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9. 
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I.  An  early  and  very  remarkable  example  of  an  Egyptian  interior  in 
Britain  is  the  Billiards  Room  at  Cairness  House,  Aberdeenshire. 
This  is  James  Playfair's  design  for  it.  Playfair  built  the  house  in 
1793  for  Charles  Gordon.  The  dated  plans  are  preserved  in  the  office 
of  the  National  Buildings  Record  for  Scotland.  2.  The  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly,  built  by  P.F.Robinson  between  181 1  and  1812; 
demolished  1905. 


Howard  and  Stowe.  It  seems  probable  that  these  were  derived 
from  a  plate  in  Serlio's  Architecture,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
invest  them  with  importance  as  allusive  ornaments  rather  than 
simply  pleasing  shapes.  A  Freudian  psychologist  would,  no 
doubt,  find  it  easy  to  account  for  Vanbrugh's  love  of  obelisks, 
which  he  wished  to  build  in  greater  numbers  than  his  patrons 
would  permit.  The  obelisk  gate  at  Castle  Howard  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  there  was  a  'small  plantation  of  young  Obelisks'  in 
front  of  the  house,  probably  like  that  in  front  of  Bramham  Hall,  a 
building  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  Archer.  For  whatever  reason 
they  were  introduced,  the  obelisks  soon  became  a  part  of  the  land- 
scaped garden  and  were  numbered,  by  Shenstone,  with  columns 
and  spires  among  the  ornaments  'which  every  critic  eye  admires'. 

In  1 73 1  the  goldsmith  Johann  Melchior  Dinglinger  made  a 
remarkable  Apis  Altar  2  incorporating  gems  and  cameos,  which 
is,  or  at  least  was,  in  Dresden.  It  is  a  strange  arrangement  of 
Egyptian  figures  and  motifs  crowned  by  an  obelisk  which  is  dec- 
orated with  hieroglyphics.  Many  of  the  figures  of  animals  and 
gods  reveal  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  bronzes,  while  the  paint- 
ings on  enamel  are  clearly  derived  from  the  Mensa  Isaiaca  (an 
Egyptian  antiquity  known  to  most  eighteenth-century  virtuosi)  at 
Turin.  The  Apis  Altar  appears  to  be  a  solitary  example  of  Egyp- 
taica at  this  period,  though  others  may  well  come  to  light.  It  also 
appears  to  be  the  only  object  on  which  Egyptian  motifs  are  used 
in  an  entirely  rococo  manner.  Fischer  von  Erlach,  however, 
published  a  series  of  engravings  of  Egyptian  vases  which  treat  the 
style  in  this  way  and  he  used  sphinxes  in  his  architectural  de- 
signs. But  it  was  the  neo-classic  artist  who  was  naturally  attracted 
to  Egypt,  and  Winckelmann  published  an  essay  on  the  Egyptian 
style  in  1766.  His  disciple,  Antonio  Raphael  Mengs,  painted  in 
1774  an  appropriate  ceiling  for  the  Egyptian  Papyri  room  in  the 

2  See  R.Enking,  Der  Apis  Altar  Johann  Melchior  Dinglingers,  1939. 
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Vatican  which  was  further  decorated  with  a  surround  of  a  more 
strongly  Egyptian  flavour  by  Christoph  Unterberger. 

Apart  from  the  Apis  Altar  the  Egyptian  revival  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  Rome.  A  Sala  Egizia,  dating  from  1781,  in  the 
Villa  Borghese  3  has  a  ceiling  painted  with  Cybele  pouring  her 
gifts  upon  Egypt,  by  Tomasso  Conca,  supported  by  Egyptian 
figures  in  stucco  by  G.B.Marchetti.  The  floor  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  inlaid  with  neo-classical  Egyptian  motifs,  kneeling 
figures  and  pseudo-hieroglyphs.  Mr.E.  Croft-Murray  informs  me 
that  there  is  another  Egyptian  interior  in  the  Palazzo  Braschi, 
dating  from  about  the  same  period.  But  the  most  important  such 
room  in  Rome  was  that  in  the  English  Coffee  House,  which  was 
decorated  in  a  spectacular  Egyptian  manner  after  designs  by  Pir- 
anesi.  Here  the  grand  tourists  assembled  each  day  and  must  have 
remarked,  if  adversely,  as  did  Thomas  Jones,4  on  the  decorations. 
The  walls  were  fairly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  cats,  sacred 
bulls,  bird-headed  men  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Egyptaica.  In 
Diversi  Manieri  d'Adornare  i  Cammini  (Rome,  1769)  Piranesi  pub- 
lished (No.  4)  a  number  of  Egyptian  designs  besides  those  used 
for  the  English  Coffee  House.  The  elephant  folio  found  its  way 
into  many  a  'gentleman's  library'  in  England,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  it  had  exercised  no  influence. 

An  early  and  very  remarkable  example  of  an  Egyptian  interior 
in  Britain  is  the  Billiards  Room  (No.  1)  at  Cairness  House,  Aber- 
deenshire. The  house  was  built  in  1793  for  Charles  Gordon  by 
James  Playfair  and  the  dated  plans  are  preserved  in  the  office  of 
the  National  Buildings  Record  for  Scotland.  It  is  heavily  classical 

3  The  Egyptian  gateway  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  dates,  however,  from  a  later 
period  and  is  the  work  of  Luigi  Canini.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  of  enumer- 
ate all  manifestations  of  Egyptaica  in  Europe,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
spectacular  Egyptian  gateway  at  Peterhof,  built  by  Merelaws  in  1829  (see  G.H. 
Hamilton,  The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Russia,  Pelican  History  of  Art  series,  1954). 
«  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  54. 


in  general  design  and  only  the  billiards  room  has,  or  appears  to 
have  had,  Egyptian  decoration.  The  frieze  and  the  heavy  win- 
dow surrounds  are  embellished  with  hieroglyphics,  as  is  the 
tapering  chimney-piece.  Sphinxes  are  seated  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  on  top  of  one  of  the  windows.  According  to  the 
architect's  note,  the  ceiling  is  of  a  Roman  pattern  derived  from 
the  baths  of  Nero  at  Baiae.  The  room  is  much  simpler  and  less 
overpowering  than  those  designed  by  Piranesi,  to  whom  it 
seems  to  owe  its  origin. 

The  vogue  for  smaller  manifestations  of  Egyptian  art  had  be- 
gun before  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  with  the  im- 
portation of  bronzes  and  other  relics,  some  of  which  were  added 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  In  1768  the  Rev.  John  Lyon, 
visiting  Lord  Holland's  house  at  Kingsgate,  noted  with  evident 
scorn  'a  talismanic  ring,  a  sistrum  used  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  .  .  . 
an  Egyptian  god  (I  believe  two)'.  Such  objects  of  virtu  were  pre- 
sumably sent  to  Lord  Holland  with  the  Roman  antiquities  which 
Horace  Mann  was  collecting  for  him  in  Italy.  As  usual,  a  fashion 
for  genuine  objects  led  to  adaptations  and  imitations.  In  1791  a 
pair  of  Egyptian  candlesticks  was  made  in  London  for  Lord  Yar- 
borough.5  From  letters  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  it  appears,  furthermore,  that  between  1794  and  1795 
Charles  Heathcote  Tatham,6  in  Italy,  was  buying  marble  and 
bronze  fittings  which  incorporated  Egyptian  motifs  for  Henry 
Holland.  In  the  light  of  such  evidence  the  dating  of  candlesticks, 
clocks  and  the  like  which,  from  their  Egyptian  decoration,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  should  be  recon- 
sidered. Egyptian,  or  quasi-Egyptian,  chimney-pieces  like  that 
at  Southill  are  not  uncommon.  Nathaniel  Dance  designed,  in 

5  Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  hall-marks  on  these  candlesticks,  but  there  is  no  real 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  genuine. 

6  See  Brian  Reade,  Regency  Antiques,  1953,  p.  53. 
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about  1794,  a  chimney-piece  carried  by  black  stone  Egyptian 
caryatids  for  the  library  at  Lansdowne  House,7  where  the  wall 
decoration  between  the  bookcases  also  seems  to  owe  something 
to  Egypt,  especially  in  the  birds  which  act  as  capitals.  At  Stratton 
Park  he  again  used  Egyptian  features  in  a  decorative  manner. 
But  neither  Dance  nor  Holland  was  as  little  compromising  as 
Playfair  at  Cairness. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  ground  in 
England  was  fully  prepared  for  an  upsurge  of  Egyptian  interest 
which  was  stimulated  by  Napoleon's  activities  on  the  Nile.  In 
France  the  campaign  naturally  increased  interest,  and  in  the  brief 
period  of  peace  between  1801  and  1803  Napoleonic  Egyptaica 

7  Designs  are  preserved  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum. 


3.  I. K.  Brunei's  design  of  1831  for  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  4. 
Design  for  a  chimney-piece,  illustrated  in  Piranesi's  Diversi  Manieri 
d'Adornare  i  Cammini  (Rome,  1769).  5.  Another  design  for  a 
chimney-piece  by  Piranesi.  6.  An  Egyptian  house  built  in  Chapel 
Street,  Penzance,  in  about  1830  and  based  on  the  design  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly  (No.  2). 

passed  freely  to  England.  Vincent  Denon  published  his  Voyage 
dans  la  basse  et  la  haute  Egypte  pendant  les  campagnes  du  General 
Bonaparte  in  Paris  in  1802,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  the 
same  year.  Although  we  now  know  rather  more  about  pre- 
Napoleonic  Egyptaica,  the  importance  of  Denon's  book  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Whereas  Piranesi  had  provided  Egyptian 
interiors  around  his  chimncypieces  (No.  5),  Denon  showed, 
with  fair  accuracy,  the  shapes  of  the  buildings  which  a  few  Eng- 
lish architects  copied. 

Several  Egyptian  designs  appeared  in  England  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  Denon's  book,  though  they  were  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  it.  Mr.  Reade  8  has  indicated  that  Egyptian  motifs 
were  employed  by  Sheraton  in  several  pieces  of  furniture  illus- 
trated in  the  Cabinet  Maker's  and  Upholsterer's  Encyclopedia,  but 
these  clearly  owe  nothing  to  Denon.  Better  known  and  purer 
Egyptian  furniture  designed  by  'that  gentleman  of  sofas'  Thomas 
Hope  was  illustrated  in  Household  Furniture,  where  there  is  a 
plate  of  a  room  filled  with  it.  These  designs  are  closely  similar  to 
the  few  pieces  of  Egyptian  furniture  illustrated  by  Denon  (Pi. 
135).  James  Elmes  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1805  9  de- 
signs for  the  new  front  of  the  Sheriff's  Court  House  in  Thanet, 
'to  be  built  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture',  but  this  was 
not,  apparently,  realized.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  dec- 
orator Walsh  Porter  built  Craven  Cottage  at  Fulham,  with 

8  Op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

s  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  Colvin  for  this  reference. 
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Egyptian  interiors,  which  have  now  vanished.  There  may  well 
have  been  others:  for  C.  A. Busby,  in  1808,  declared  that  "of  all 
the  vanities  which  a  sickly  fashion  has  produced,  the  Egyptian 
style  in  modern  architecture  is  the  most  absurd'.  Busby  may 
have  had  actual  buildings  in  mind  or  he  may  principally  have 
been  protesting  about  such  an  "Egvptian  Villa'  as  figures  amongst 
James  Randall's  Collection  of  Architectural  Designs.  At  this  period 
wallpaper  in  the  Egyptian  taste  was  available,  and  a  room  dec- 
orated with  it  has  survived  at  Crawley  House,  Bedfordshire. 

Probably  the  most  important,  because  the  most  frequently 
noticed,  building  in  the  Egyptian  style  was  the  Hall  in  Piccadilly 
(No.  2)  which  stood  opposite  the  end  of  Bond  Street.  It  was 
built  by  P.F.Robinson  between  1811  and  1812  and  was  de- 
molished in  1905.  The  Egyptian  Hall  was  said  to  have  been  based 
on  the  Temple  of  Tentyris  as  shown  in  Denon's  book,  but  it 
combined  many  features,  the  columns  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  Temple  of  Cneph.  The  whole  facade,  the  door  and  the 
four  massive  windows,  tapered  slightly,  and  was  crowned  by  a 
heavy  projecting  cornice.  Above  the  door  stood  statues  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  bv  Sebastian  Gahagan  which  James  Elmes  considered 
'novel  in  idea  and  application,  picturesque  in  effect;  while  the 
robust  columns  beneath  them  seem  built  exactly  for  pedestals  to 
the  sturdv  Ethiopians'.  The  front,  the  only  part  of  the  building 
in  the  Egvptian  stvle,  was  lavishlv  decorated  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  scarab  motif  was  used  as  frequently  as  possible.  Strangely 
enough,  the  building  did  not  excite  as  much  ridicule  as  might 


have  been  supposed.  James  Elmes,  who  was  indeed  a  practitioner 
in  the  style,  accorded  it  special  praise  in  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments (1 83 1),  and  in  The  Analogy  between  Language  and  Architecture 
went  out  of  his  way  to  remark  upon  its  success. 

In  Chapel  Street,  Penzance,  a  house  (No.  6)  was  built  in  about 
1830  which  is  clearly  based  on  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadillv. 
This  building,  which  still  survives,  does  not  have  the  figures  of 
Isis  and  Osiris  and  has  two  additional  windows,  but  is  otherwise 
a  replica  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  The  same  shape  is  notable 
in  a  shop  in  Hertford,  where  most  of  the  decoration  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  or  subsequently  removed.  Less  closely  connected 
with  P.F.Robinson's  Hall  is  the  library  built  by  Foulston  at 
Devonport,  which  was  probably  inspired  bv  it:  though  the 
architect  appears  to  have  gone  independently  to  Denon's  book. 
It  is  essentially  based  upon  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Horus 
at  Karnack  (Denon,  Pi.  43),  or  Etfou  (Denon,  Pi.  56),  with  the 
space  between  the  pylons  filled  in.  Another  Egyptian  temple, 
known  as  the  Templars'  Hall,  is  to  be  found  in  Green  Street, 
Canterbury,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  1830's  as  a 
meeting-place.  John  Buonarotti  Papworth,  who  provided  an 
elegant  classical  room  for  the  Egyptian  Hall,  included  among  his 
designs  for  Rural  Residences  (18 18)  a  pleasing  ice-house  which 
was  designed  in  the  Egyptian  style  as  an  "ornamental  building'. 

The  Egyptian  style  appears  to  have  enjoyed  most  popularity 
in  England  between  18 10  and  1S30.  Gently  tapering  doorways, 
of  a  more  notably  Egyptian  than  Grecian  character  (it  is  not  al- 
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7.  One  of  two  Egyptian  buildings  which  have  been  constructed  in  London  during  the  present  century — the  'splendidly  garish'  Carreras 
factory  (by  A.G.Porri,  1928)  in  Hampstead  Road. 


ways  easy  to  ascertain  which)  dating  from  this  period,  are  to  be 
found  tacked  on  to  many  an  otherwise  austerely  classical  town 
house.  Many  more,  like  that  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Brad- 
ford, must  have  been  destroyed  by  Victorians  who  had  no 
stomach  for  such  jests.  In  1828,  Nathaniel  Whittock,10  in  his  in- 
valuable handbook  for  painters,  devoted  two  or  three  pages  to 
the  description  of  how  an  interior  should  be  decorated  in  the 
Egyptian  taste.  But  no  such  room  is  known  to  have  survived. 

In  183 1  I.K.Brunei  presented  his  designs  (No.  3)  for  the  Clif- 
ton Suspension  Bridge  11  and  every  collector  of  architectural 
curiosities  will  regret  that  they  were  not  realized  in  all  their  fan- 
tastic sublimity.  The  bridge  was  to  have  tapering  pylons  sur- 
mounted by  sphinxes  and  decorated  with  hieroglyphics  show- 
ing all  the  stages  of  building  it.  Telford  submitted  for  the  same 
competition  a  design  for  a  bridge  supported  on  two  Fonthill-like 
towers,  but  this  was  rejected  and  Brunei  claimed  that  it  was  on 
the  style  of  his  work  that  he  won  the  day:  '  I  produced  unanimity 
amongst  15  men  who  were  all  quarelling  about  the  most  ticklish 
subject  -taste.  The  Egyptian  thing  I  brought  down  was  quite 
extravagantly  admired  by  all -unanimously  adopted.  .  .  .'  The 
design  was,  in  time,  considerably  simplified,  but  the  pylons  yet 
retain  a  whiff  of  their  Egyptian  flavour. 

As  the  century  proceeded  after  the  1830's  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Goths  and  the  Italians  became  more  violent,  the  fash- 
ion for  Egyptian  architecture  declined;  though  there  are  one  or 
two  later  examples.  John  Cusworth  constructed  in  1837  a  mauso- 
leum commemorating  General  Ducrow  at  Kensal  Green;  a 
strange  Egyptian  building  decorated  with  reliefs  of  horses,  angels 

10  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Croft-Murray,  who  is  quoting  the 
relevant  passage  from  Whittock  in  his  forthcoming  book. 

11  See  Eric  de  Mare,  Bridges  in  Britain,  1954. 


and  sphinxes  which  has  an  air  of  Martinesque  fantasy.  It  may 
have  been  with  reference  to  this  building  that  Pugin  published 
his  well-known  plate  of  an  Egyptian  cemetery  in  the  Apology  for 
the  Revival  of  Christian  Architecture  (1843).  In  the  middle  years  of 
the  century  'Greek'  Thompson  was  incorporating  Egyptian  fea- 
tures into  his  churches  in  Glasgow.  The  author  of  a  bitter  note  in 
the  Builder  12  records  that  Joseph  Bonomi,  the  Egyptologist  and 
curator  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  had  built  an  Egyptian 
warehouse  for  'some  enterprising  cotton  spinner  in  the  north', 
probably  no  earlier  than  the  1840's.  And  as  late  as  1 85 1  a  clock 
was  exhibited  based  on  a  Regency  model.  But  Egypt  was  be- 
coming the  province  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  crank.  Egyp- 
tian objects  and  scenes  maintained  their  popularity,  however,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  vogue  for  Edward  Lear's  water- 
colours  was  a  pale  reflection  of  a  taste  for  Egyptaica.  In  the 
present  century  at  least  two  Egyptian  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed in  London :  the  splendidly  garish  Carreras  cigarette  fac- 
tory (No.  7)  in  Hampstead  Road  (by  A.G.Porri,  1928),  and  a 
discreetly  pale  office  block  at  the  Bloomsbury  end  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  (No.  233). 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  Egyptian  style  in  architecture  was 
a  complete  success.  The  style  itself  is  too  heavy  for  free  adapta- 
tion, and  although  a  few  elements  could  be  put  to  good  decorative 
effect,  complete  buildings  or,  indeed,  rooms  inevitably  looked 
too  incongruous.  The  style  might  well  have  suited  the  severer 
mood  of  the  neo-classic  architect,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  the  resource 
of  the  showman  rather  than  the  artist.  The  front  of  the  Hall  in 
Piccadilly  served  admirably  to  draw  attention  to  the  building, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  it  was  designed  with  any 
other  purpose. 

12  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Rupert  Gunnis  for  this  reference. 
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Furniture-making  in 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  England' 


WHILST  there  are  invariably  many  who  elect  themselves 
qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  painting  and  other 
forms  of  art,  yet  those,  especially  in  England,  who  can  write 
with  authority  on  antique  furniture  can  be  numbered  on  one 
hand.  In  this  connexion,  the  academic  knowledge  and  scholarly 
writing  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds,  who  has  now  contributed  to  The 
Connoisseur  for  very  many  years,  is  undoubtedly  pre-eminent.  For 
that  reason  there  will  be  a  large,  unknown  quantity  of  collectors 
of  all  grades  who  will  consider  that  this  latest  publication  from 
Mr.  Symonds'spen  is  an  essential  accompaniment  to  their  existing 
literature  on  collecting  antiques.  Some  measure  of  its  immediate 
success  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  de  luxe  edition  has 
already  been  exhausted  by  an  imposing  list  of  subscribers. 

Much  has  been  discovered  about  the  complex  subject  of  an- 
tique furniture  since  Mr.  Symonds  wrote  The  Present  State  of 
Old  English  Furniture  thirty-three  years  ago.  This  new  volume 
gives  the  result  of  those  painstaking  and  important  discoveries 
which  take  so  long  to  achieve.  It  is  therefore  a  natural  corollary 
that  whilst,  thirty-three  years  ago,  collectors'  knowledge  of  this 
or  that  craftsman  or  workshop  was  necessarily  sketchy,  making 
positive  attribution  of  a  piece  of  furniture  difficult,  or  an  uncer- 
tain surmise,  the  intervening  years  have  turned  up  innumerable 
hitherto  unknown  records,  details  of  which  have  naturally  been 
incorporated  in  Furniture-making  in  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Century  England. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  discoveries  of  this  nature  dur- 
ing the  years  between  was  told  to  the  world  in  1954.2  This  con- 
cerned the  discovery  of  Richd.  Roberts'  original  bill  for  supply- 
ing '4  new  carved  lyons'  to  the  base  of  the  Coronation  Chair  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  a  charge  of  -£7.  The  bill  is  undated,  but  is 
for  the  year  1727:  and  the  fact  that  it  was  only  recently  known 
that  these  lions  were  renewed  in  that  year  was  due  to  Mr.  Sym- 
onds's  original  research. 

In  his  Preface  to  Furniture-making  Mr.  Symonds  tells  us  that, 
in  the  intervening  years  since  the  publication  of  The  Present  State, 
he  has  become  aware  of  other  aspects  of  the  subject  of  furniture 
collecting.  These  are  mainly  social  and  economic.  It  is  in  the 
second  chapter  that  he  elaborates  upon  the  absorbing  question  of 
woods  and  the  social  history  of  furniture,  and  the  particular  con- 
temporary needs  for  which  some  of  it  was  constructed.  We 
therefore  see  that  in  mediaeval  England  there  were  no  single 
chairs,  but  only  arm-chairs:  and  those  only  for  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house.  Yet  in  the  Elizabethan  dining-chamber 
guests  sat  on  oak  stools  round  a  draw-top  table.  At  a  later  period,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  it  occurred  to  an  astute 
contemporary  joiner  to  add  a  back  to  the  stool,  for  greater  com- 
fort, and  to  name  it  a  'backstool'.  Later  still,  and  again  to  con- 
form to  the  change  in  fashion,  we  find  the  enterprising  cabinet- 
maker of  the  Restoration  period  constructing  the  curio-cabinet 
with  glazed  doors,  small  chests  with  shallow  drawers  for  coins 
and  medals,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  writing-cabinet,  the 
scrutoire  and  the  glazed-door  bookcase  and  so  on. 

It  is  particularly  informative  in  this  chapter  to  study  the  types 
of  woods  used  in  furniture  construction  and  their  varying  quali- 
ties. The  cabinet-maker  working  to  the  order  of  the  nobility 

1  Published  by  The  Connoisseur  last  month  and  now  available,  price  £8  8s.,  25 
dollars,  U.S.A.,  de  luxe  edition  £14  14s. 

2  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXXXIII,  No.  536,  April,  1954,  pp.  80  and  81.  'New 
Light  on  the  Coronation  Chair',  R.W.  Symonds. 


used  only  the  best  woods  and  veneers,  but  for  a  competitive, 
low-price  market  he  employed  substitute  woods.  As  much  as  any 
other  chapter,  this  one  will  impress  on  the  collector  the  para- 
mount importance  of  acquiring  the  piece  of  furniture  which 
possesses  good  colour  and  patination  and  which  also  incorporates 
high-quality  wood  and  workmanship.  The  trained  eye  immedi- 
ately takes  in  all  these  essential  points. 

Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  'The  Craftsmen':  the  Joiner,  the 
Chair-maker,  the  Cabinet-maker  and  the  Carver  and  Gilder. 
Cabinet-making  was  a  craft  which  depended  upon  the  technique 
of  veneering,  and  veneering  was  not  introduced  to  England  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  earliest  of  all  veneered  treatments 
was  marquetry,  and  although  it  declined  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  clock-maker  continued  to  use  it  until  the  end  of 
George  I's  reign.  In  this  respect  the  prevailing  fashion  for  clock 
cases  is  dealt  with  in  an  important  chapter  dealing  with  Clocks. 
But  before  it  ceased  to  be  decoratively  fashionable  Mr.  Symonds 
records  for  us:  'August  14th  1691,  Cornelius  Gole  Cabonett 
maker,  For  her  Mats  Service  att  Whiteh.  For  a  large  table  of  Mark- 
atree  the  Sides  drawer  &  Supporters  carved  wth  ornamts  &  ffowers 
&  finely  lackred  also  a  pair  of  Stands  carved  and  lackered  suite- 
able,  ;^20.I9'. 

There  is  currently  much  loose  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of 
carving  and  gilding,  and  there  are  those  who  incorrectly  suppose 
that  gesso,  for  example,  was  a  cheap  substitute  for  wood  carving. 
Mr.  Symonds  places  this  subject  in  its  correct  perspective.  Mod- 
ern gesso,  he  points  out,  came  in  about  1690  and  declined  about 
1735.  Many  different  pieces  of  furniture  were  made  of  gesso  for 
wealthy  homes:  and  it  is  likely  that  the  furniture  of  an  entire 
apartment  was  so  designed.  But  gesso  scrutoires  and  cabinets 
must  have  been  very  rare.  Only  one  scrutoire  is  on  record,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  bombing  in  the  1939  war.3  Tall  gesso  stands 
with  a  tripod  foot  for  holding  candlesticks  must  have  suffered 
even  greater  destruction  than  gesso  chairs  and  stools,  as  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved.  These  are  at  Hampton  Court  Palace 
and  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  tops  as  well  as  the  frames  of  gesso 
tables  and  stands  were  decorated  with  gesso-work,  and  gesso 
furniture  was  sometimes  silvered,  as  can  be  seen  (Fig.  211)  in  a 
superb  example  of  a  gesso  pier-table  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne. 

As  in  The  Present  State,  Mr.  Symonds  devotes  a  chapter  in  his 
latest  book  to  'The  Ingenious  Faker'.  It  may  well  be  that  he  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  'the  faking  of  furniture  no  longer  pays  . 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  certainly  a  fair  number 
of  pieces  of  faked  furniture  still  in  existence.  If  this  is  so,  then  even 
the  most  hardened  collector  can  profit  by  Mr.  Symonds'  warn- 
ings in  this  respect.  It  is  all-important  to  know  what  to  look  for 
and  where;  whether  a  bookcase  has  been  lowered  and  conse- 
quently robbed  of  its  correct  proportions;  whether  a  piece  of 
furniture  has  been  embellished  with  additional  carving  at  a  later 
date;  what  tack  marks  to  look  for  on  the  underside  of  a  chair; 
and  whether,  above  all,  the  piece  has  been  scraped  and  repolished. 
The  latter  feature  brings  us  back  practically  to  where  we  came 
in :  that  is  to  say,  to  patina.  This  is  something  which  can  never  be 
taked  and  which,  like  Mr.  Symonds's  book,  is  so  essential  a  fea- 
ture. The  contents  of  his  book,  which  are  never  dull,  will  train 
both  eye  and  mind  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  most  desirable  furniture  of  England. 

3  See  'A  Royal  Scrutoire',  R.W.  Symonds,  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CV,  No.  466, 
July,  1940,  p.  233. 
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The  Walker  A 


Current  Exhibition  at  the  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  Galleries  of  Thos 
Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.,  features  acquisitions  made  by  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
Liverpool,  from  1945  to  1955.  Eleven  of  them  are  here  shown.  I.  'Portrait 
of  the  Artist.'  Rembrandt,  28 \  X  22|  in.  2.  'The  Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eu- 
genie.' Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck,  56  X  45  in.  3.  'Landscape  with  Figures. 
P.  de  Loutherbourg,  51^  X  83J  in.  4.  'Huntsmen  Drawing  Covert.'  J 
Ward,  34  X  49  in.  5.  'The  Bride.'  Van  Eeckhout,  35  X  47  in.  6.  'George 
3rd  Earl  Cowper.'  J.  Zoffany,  44  £  X  33  in.  7.  'Mrs.  Cotman.'  ADar 
Ramsay,  50  X  40  in.  8.  'Linlithgow  Palace.' J.M.W.Turner,  36  X  48  in 
9.  'Seashore.' John  Constable,  12J  X  i8f  in.  10.  'Landscape.' John  Mar- 
tin, 24  X  36  in.  11.  'Landscape  with  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.'  Gaspar  Poussin 
38  X  56  in. 
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A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY  IN 

Nineteenth-century  Mexican  Art 


THE  history  of  nineteenth-century  Mexico  is  one  of  especial 
interest  to  layman  and  scholar  alike.  The  playground  of  the 
great  powers,  where  France,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
struggled  for  economic  and  political  supremacy,  it  was  forced, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  to  take  a  leap  across  history,  and 
transform  itself  from  a  colony  of  Spain  into  a  nation  with  its  own 
independence,  and  its  own  place  in  the  new  industrial  society  of 
the  time. 

What  was  happening  in  the  course  of  the  century  in  the  art 
world  of  Mexico  is,  in  this  context,  of  especial  interest.  And  no- 
where are  its  implications  more  fully  revealed  than  in  this  fas- 
cinating group  of  Mexicana  which  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
Mr. M.Newman,  of43ADuke  Street,  St. James's,  London,  S.W.i. 

The  work  by  Landesio  on  the  facing  page  is  a  striking  record 
of  the  impact  of  European  art  on  Mexico.  Born  in  the  Italian 
village  of  Altessano  in  1810,  and  dying  in  Paris  in  1879,  Landesio 
has  been  described  by  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros,  Marques  de 
San  Francisco,  as  'the  father  of  Mexican  landscape  painting' :  and 
he  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  single  influence 
reigning  there  in  the  art  world  throughout  the  century.1  Through 
the  efforts  of  Landesio  the  European  tradition  of  landscape  paint- 
ing was  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  and  bore  fruit  in  the 
works  of  such  important  pupils  of  Ins  as  Jose  Maria  Velasco,  Jose 
Jiminez,  Javier  Alvarez  and  Luis  Coto. 

1  On  Landesio  cf.  Paisajistas  Mexicanos  de  Sigh  XIX,  by  Manuel  Romero  de  Ter- 
reros, Marques  de  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  1943;  El  Arte  Moderno  in  Mexico, 
by  Justino  Fernandez,  Mexico,  1943,  pp.  124  et  seq.,  and  the  same  author  in  Mexico 
en  el  Arte,  No.  12,  November,  1952. 


BY  BERNARD  DENVIR 

Studying  in  Rome,  where  he  went  in  1826,  Landesio  was  taken 
under  the  wing  of  a  wealthy  Hungarian  landscape  painter, 
Charles  Marko.  It  was  through  him  that  he  met  the  Mexican 
artist  and  impresario,  Don  Pelegrin  Clave,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  San 
Carlos,  which  was  to  become  the  focal  point  of  Mexican  art, 
giving  social  coherence  and  distinction  to  artists,  and  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  of  holding  annual  exhibitions.  Clave 
invited  Landesio  to  Mexico  to  become  Professor  of  Painting  at 
the  Academy,  and,  arriving  there  in  1859,  he  remained  until  two 
years  before  his  death.  Happily  he  was  unperturbed  by  the  polit- 
ical confusions  which  resulted  from  the  attempts  to  establish  a 
Hapsburg  Empire  under  French  domination. 

His  reputation  was  enormous,  and  looking  at  the  dramatic 
rhetoric  of  this  landscape,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos  in  1856,  1857  and  1862.  His  works 
are  in  all  the  main  South  American  art  galleries,  and  in  1 862  he 
published  an  account  of  Ins  travels  in  Mexico,  with  lithographs 
by  his  most  famous  pupil  Velasco. 

Landesio  was  a  cosmopolitan,  who  brought  European  art  to 
Mexico,  but  there  existed,  of  course,  a  school  of  native  artists 
who  found  in  Mexico  ample  material  for  that  cult  of  the  pictur- 
esque which  we  always  associate  with  romantic  art.  One  of  these 
was  Manuel  Serrano,  who  in  1865  painted  the  scenery  for  the 
production  of  a  special  performance  of  Don  Juan  Tenerio,  given 
at  the  Imperial  Palace  on  4th  November.  The  three  works  re- 
produced here  are  typical  of  his  gifts  as  a  vivid,  dramatic  racon- 


(Left)  'Mounted  Horseman.'  By  Manuel  Serrano,  20  >  16  in.,  signed  'Serrano'.  (Right)  'A  Cazaderos.' 
By  Manuel  Serrano,  20  <  16  in.,  signed  'Serrano'.  Twin  paintings  by  a  romantic  Mexican  native  artist. 
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teur  with  something  almost  of  a  latter-day  Salvator  Rosa  in  his 
make-up.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  complete  unrest  and  up- 
heaval. Even  at  the  height  of  the  Empire  the  French  and  the 
Hapsburgs  controlled  only  the  large  towns,  and  the  country  was 
overrun  by  bandits  as  well  as  by  the  Republican  armies.  The 
armed  figure  is  probably  one  of  the  cazaderos,  a  form  of  rural 
home-guard  set  up  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 
The  twin  painting  is  clearly  a  portrait,  and  the  figure  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  Torre  de  la  Vincente,  one  of  Maxim- 


ilian's counsellors.  It  is  after  the  style  of  the  portrait  of  the  Em- 
peror by  the  Austrian  painter  Ebeling. 

Although,  however,  these  paintings  are  of  great  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance, interest  of  a  far  wider  and  more  important  kind  attaches  to  the 
other  group  of  paintings  here  reproduced. 

They  were  acquired  from  a  descendant  of  W.R.Jolly,  an  Eng- 
lish industrialist  and  engineer  who  came  from  Manchester  to 
build  in  Mexico  the  railway  from  Mexico  City  to  Vera  Cruz 
which  is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering 
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feats  of  the  century.  Jolly  was  very  interested  in  the  arts,  and  in- 
evitably came  into  contact  with  Landesio,  and  it  may  have  been 
through  Landesio  that  he  met  a  connexion  of  the  artist's  Roman 
days,  a  young  American,  Conrad  Wise  Chapman,  whose  father, 
John  Gadsby  Chapman,  lived  in  Rome  largely  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  first  American  'how  to  paint'  text-book.  Chapman  Senior 
was  an  artist  of  some  importance,  whose  Baptism  of  Pocahontas 
still  adorns  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

In  1 86 1  Conrad  returned  from  Italy  to  America  and  enlisted, 
being  a  stout  Southerner,  in  a  Kentucky  regiment.  At  Charleston 
he  was  commissioned  by  General  Beauregard  to  make  paintings 
of  various  war  scenes,  including  the  famous  Hauling  Down  of  the 
Flag  at  Fort  Sumter.  Most  of  these  Civil  War  paintings  are  in  the 


Confederate  Memorial  Museum  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Like 
many  other  Confederates,  Chapman  was  left  stranded  in  Texas 
when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  He  joined  a  group  under  General 
Magrudor  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  and  it  was  in  these  circumstances  that  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  Jolly.  The  Englishman  was  impressed,  as  well  he  might 
have  been,  by  Chapman's  abilities  as  a  painter,  and  not  only 
bought  several  paintings  from  him,  but  commissioned  him  to  do 
a  painting  of  his  tile  factory,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  to  take 
back  to  England.  He  had  just  been  presented  with  a  daughter  - 
the  mother  of  the  last  owners  of  these  paintings -and  felt  that  the 
climate  of  Mexico  was  not  suitable  for  her  upbringing. 

The  two  wide  landscapes  reproduced  here  show  Chapman's 


(Top)  'The  Valley  of  Monterey.'  By  Conrad  Wise  Chapman,  24  >  64  inches,  signed  and  dated 
1865.  (Bottom)  'The  Tile  Factory  of  W.  R.  Jolly.'  By  Conrad  Wise  Chapman,  32     44  inches. 


The  life  of  nineteenth-century  Mexico  is  wonderfully  reflected  in  this  'Roundup'  by  Manuel  Serrano,  II  x  I5§  in. 


considerable  abilities  as  an  arrist-his  Corot-like  colour;  the  clear, 
almost  Constable-like  atmospheric  sparkle.  They  are  both  views 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey,  signed  and  dated  1865.  In  the 
previous  year  Marshal  Bazaine's  forces  had  liberated  Monterey, 
the  key  to  the  south  of  the  country,  from  the  Republican  forces. 
In  the  one  painting  a  disused  church  has  clearly  been  made  into  a 
French  army  H.Q.  Groups  of  officers  stand  about,  a  cook  pre- 
pares a  meal,  and  a  Spahi  stands  on  guard  outside  the  door.  In 
style  the  Corot  quality  is  very  noticeable,  and  the  feeling  is  close 
to  that  of  Chapman's  Civil  War  paintings.  It  is  easy  to  see  how- 
Chapman  has  become  associated  with  the  Hudson  River  School, 
and  how  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  more  important  landscape 
artists  of  nineteenth-century  America  has  come  to  be  increasingly 
recognized  in  our  time. 

The  curious  proportions  of  these  paintings  (24  X  64  in.)  were  very  much 
affected  by  the  artist  at  this  time,  and  they  are  to  be  found  on  a  different 
scale  in  the  sketch  for  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  notv  in  the  possession  of 
the  Valentine  Museum  o  f  Richmond.  In  an  article  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts  [New  York,  October,  1942),  Mr.  James  B.Ford,  writing 
o  f  this  work,  remarked:  'Probably  the  most  important  single  painting 
known  to  us  by  Conrad  Wise  Chapman  is  his  areaf  Valley  of  Mexico, 
which  has  been  cleaned  by  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  where  it  was 
recently  on  loan  from  the  Valentine  Museum  of  Richmond.  Unusual  in 
shape  [i4\  X  84),  and  one  of  the  largest  of  his  works,  it  is  revealed 
since  its  restoration  as  one  of  the  outstanding  landscapes  in  the  history  of 
American  art.'  This  sketch  is  signed  and  dated  29th  May,  1866. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  one  might  make  an  in- 
teresting note  on  the  fallibility  of  human  knowledge.  Every  ref- 
erence to  Chapman  which  has  so  far  appeared  refers  to  his  Eng- 
lish patron  as  '  Mr.  Tolly'.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  it  was  Jolly 
(the  family  motto  is  Semper  Laetare),  and  presumably  an  original 
error  in  the  interpretation  of  calligraphy  has  been  responsible 
for  the  perpetuation  of  this  mistake. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico  was,  until  now,  the  only  surviving  relic 
of  Jolly's  commission  to  paint  the  tile  factory-.  We  know  that 
Chapman,  to  satisfy  himself  as  much  as  to  please  Jolly,  decided 


that  the  only  way  to  paint  the  factory  was  as  part  of  the  whole 
vista  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  the  Richmond  sketch  the  factory- 
can  be  detected  in  the  extreme  left-hand  corner  {cf.  detail  repro- 
duced in  Ford,  op.  nr.). 

We  know  that  the  original  painting  was  some  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  that  Chapman  had  to  paint  it  in  a  disused  church.  But  to 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Ford's  article:  'The  painting  at  Richmond 
is  not  the  one  received  by  Mr.  Tolly  [sic],  but  the  finished  sketch 
for  it.  .  .  .  Chapman  had  this  first  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  subse- 
quentlv  to  Manchester.  England,  the  home  of  the  owner.  Until 
further  research  is  made  possible  by  the  end  of  the  present  war, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  in  existence.' 

Comparison  with  the  detail  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  sug- 
gested to  me  that  here  was  a  clue,  and  that  the  third  painting  by  Chap- 
man, reproduced  on  these  pages,  ivas  obviously  a  part  of  the  finished 
painting.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  the  size  did  not  tally.  Further 
inquiries  from  the  descendant  of  Mr.  Jolly,  however,  revealed  that  in 
the  attic  of  his  house  there  was  some  unmounted  canvas.  This,  when 
inspected,  turned  out  to  be  the  remaining  portion  of  Chapman  s  finished 
painting  of  The  Valley  of  Mexico.  Divided  into  three  sections,  it  is 
not  possible  at  the  moment  to  reproduce  a  photograph  of  it,  but  the 
following  interim  report  may  be  of  some  help  to  those  interested. 

1 .  On  arrival  at  Manchester  Jolly  had  the  painting  dismem- 
bered, so  that  a  more  or  less  self-contained  painting  could  be 
made  of  the  section  containing  the  view  of  his  own  factors-.  This 
he  later  had  framed  by  Agnews  of  London,  and  it,  of  course,  still 
exists.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  painting  is  higher  than  this  section 
of  it,  and  Chapman  has  made  considerable  improvements  on  the 
composition  of  the  Richmond  sketch.  On  the  left  a  coconut  tree 
has  been  added  to  balance  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  to  the  right 
of  this  a  small  tented  encampment  with  gipsies  fills  in  the  vacuity 
of  the  empty  plain.  3.  The  vantage-point  is  a  little  farther  away 
than  in  the  sketch.  4.  The  painting  is  a  little  under  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  about  four  feet  high. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reproduce  it  with  more 
data  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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International  Studio 


John  Flaxman 
'T'HE  exhibition  devoted  to  the  works  of 
-L  John  Flaxman,  which  is  now  being  held  in 
the  Diploma  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  mark  the  centenary  of  an  ar- 
tist who  was  one  of  the  first  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  art  with 
those  of  industry.  The  fruits  of  his  efforts  are  still 
with  us;  for  even  disregarding  for  a  moment  his 
fine  classical  illustrations  to  the  works  of  Homer 
Dante  and  Aeschylus,  still  to  be  found  in  count- 
less homes  everywhere,  there  are  his  works  for 
that  most  enlightened  of  all  potters,  Josiah 
Wedgwood.  Many  of  the  moulds  made  from 
his  designs  are  still  in  use  at  Etruria,  and  the 
models  produced  from  them  still  maintain  the 
high  reputation  of  British  industrial  design  all 
over  the  world.  Born  at  the  height  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  Flaxman  lived  into  the  age  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  Physically  deformed,  he  yet  won 
the  admiring  friendship  of  characters  as  dis- 
similar as  Romney  and  Fuseli.  He  combined 
passion  and  scholarship  in  unusual  proportions: 
and  in  his  own  work  advanced  from  a  rather 
narrow  classicism  to  an  almost  mediaeval  mysti- 
cism, which  reminds  us  of  his  close  friendship- 
and,  indeed,  collaboration- with  William  Blake. 
It  is  indeed  only  by  looking  at  Flaxman's  works 
that  we  begin  to  see  Blake  in  his  correct  histor- 
ical perspective. 

An  Australian  Prize 

ONE  of  the  most  coveted,  and  one  of  the 
most  publicized,  prizes  in  the  art  world  of 
Australia  is  the  Archibald  Art  Prize.  It  was 
awarded  this  year  for  the  thirty-fourth  time. 
Recipient  for  1955  is  (for  the  third  time)  portrait 
painter  Ivor  Hele,  awarded  the  prize  for  his  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Menzies,  the  Prime  Minister.  Like 


all  awards  of  this  kind,  however,  the  Archibald 
prize  decision -arrived  at  by  eleven  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  South  Wales 
National  Gallery -attracted  its  share  of  criticism. 
One  comment  was:  'It  is  the  strong  difference  of 
opinion  existing  between  the  judging  panel  and 
other  sections  of  the  Australian  art  world  which 
has  made  what  began  as  a  fine  gesture  in  1921, 
the  focus  of  a  yearly  wrangle.' 

Two  Visitors 

ALTHOUGH  to  many  people  the  contem- 
-t\  porary  art  of  the  Middle  East  is  more  or 
less  a  closed  book,  Londoners  have  recently  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  these  coun- 
tries. At  the  Institut  Francais  a  young  Iranian 
artist,  H.  Minassion,  who  has  already  held  several 
exhibitions  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  showed 
a  selection  of  paintings  which,  glowing  in 
richly  vital  colours,  demonstrated  an  apparent 
debt  to  the  European  masters  of  the  Expression- 
ist school.  At  the  Egyptian  Club  Miss  Gazbia 
Sirry  revealed  a  more  traditionalist  approach; 
though  her  works  suggested  great  imaginative 
vigour  and  understanding. 

Alliance  Graphique 

IN  March  there  opened  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Alliance  Graplxique  Internationale.  This  body 
groups  together  from  eleven  nations  those  ar- 
tists who  are  primarily  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  advertising  and  publicity- forms  of 
visual  expression  which  provide  the  greater 
mass  of  the  public  with  their  main  experience  of 
the  graphic  arts.  It  is  probable  that  the  art  of 
advertising  has  never  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  one  was  acutely  conscious  of  the 


by  Vernis 


skill  and  good  taste  with  which  the  discoveries 
of 'fine'  art  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
commercial  propaganda.  Amongst  the  works  on 
view  special  mention  must  be  made  of  those  by 
Ashley  Havinden,  F.H.K.Henrion  and  Milner 
Gray.  Impressive,  too,  were  the  works  from 
America  and  Switzerland,  whilst  even  Japan  is 
clearly  keeping  abreast  with  her  Western  con- 
temporaries. 

Art  and  Advertising 

TN  Britain  later  this  year  there  will  be  an 
1  opportunity  of  seeing,   on  an  impressive 
scale,  the  kind  of  work  of  which  British  adver- 
tising artists  are  capable.  Some  years  ago  an 
organization   of  advertising   executives  was 
founded,  which  set  out  to  maintain  and  pro- 
mote the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in  Brit- 
ish advertising.  Its  activities  have  been  various 
and  catholic,  and  in  maintaining  the  closest 
possible  relationships  with  those  more  directly 
concerned  with  'pure'  art  it  has  exerted  a  re- 
markable influence  on  public  taste.  With  the 
support  of  The  Times  Newspaper,  which  has  left 
the  organization  of  the  whole  affair  in  its  hands 
the  Creative  Advertising  Circle  is  holding  at  the 
R.B.A.  Galleries  an  exhibition  of  Art  in  British 
Advertising.   The   standards   will   be  purely 
aesthetic  ones,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
adjudge  the  merits  of  works  on  'functional' 
grounds.  Here  is  another  striking  demonstration 
of  the  working  out  of  those  ideals  of  industry  as 
a  patron  of  the  arts  which  have  been  realized  so 
effectively  by  men  like  Frank  Pick  and  Jack 
Beddington. 


The  Venetian  Print 

WHENEVER  we  think  of  Venetian  art 
we  are  so  often  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
Titian  and  Tintoretto,  so  hypnotized  by  the 
magic  of  colour  and  the  wizardry  of  atmo- 
sphere, that  we  forget  other  aspects  of  the  great 
contribution  made  by  the  Serene  Republic  to 
the  visual  heritage  of  the  West.  A  timely  re- 
minder of  one  aspect  of  this  contribution  has 
been  provided  by  the  Boymans  Museum  in 
Rotterdam,  which  is  currently  showing  an  ex- 
hibition of  Venetian  engravings  fromjacopo  de 
'Barban  (circa  1450)  to  Tiepolo  (1727-1804).  On 
the  main  European  highway  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  Venice 
attracted  to  itself  the  technical  excellence  of 
Germany,  the  magic  of  the  East  and  the  classical 
vigour  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  many  of  the  pioneer  works  of  schol- 
arship on  Venetian  engraving  come  from  Eng- 
lish authors.  Even  more  remarkable  is  to  find 
sandwiched  between  names  like  Zanetti  and 
Pitteri  the  familiar  sound  of  John  Baptist  Jack- 
son. One  of  the  designers  for  the  Battersea 
porcelain  factory,  Jackson  lived  and  worked  in 
Venice  for  some  time,  and  his  engraving  of 
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'Yarmouth  Harbour,  Isle  of  Wight.'  By  Elliott  Seabrooke,  canvas  34  X  24  in.  In  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  artist's  work  at  the  Matthiesen  Gallery,  London. 


Veronese's  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana,  which  is  in 
the  exhibition,  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  LXII,  1922,  page  27). 

S.W.Hayter 

FROM  eighteenth-century  Venice  to  twen- 
tieth-century Paris  is  a  transition  made  easy 
only  in  the  case  of  an  artist  like  S.W.Hayter, 
who  recently  exhibited  at  the  St.  George's  Gal- 
lery, London,  by  virtue  of  superb  craftsmanship. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  Hayter  formed  in  Paris 
the  by  now  famous  Atelier  17,  dedicated  to 
teaching  the  craftsmanship  of  engraving,  and 
restore  the  art  once  again  to  its  original  self- 
sufficiency  as  an  art  form  in  itself,  and  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  reproducing  other  works 
of  art.  Most  of  the  contemporary  American 
school  of  engravers  were  formed  at  the  Atelier 
17,  but  the  exhibition  of  Hayter's  own  work 
showed  how  much  they  all  owe  to  him. 

Personal  Joys 

IT  is  never  easy  to  digest  a  large-scale  master- 
piece. The  smaller  painting  always  appeals 
more  directly  and  immediately  to  our  inner  eye. 
At  the  Renel  Gallery  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
I  recently  saw  a  very  choice  collection  ot  some 
works  by  nineteenth-century  French  artists 
which  were  entirely  captivating.  There  were 
two  lovely  Degas  ballet  drawings  full  of  grace 
and  vitality,  a  landscape  by  Boudin,  which 
showed  that  fine  artist  at  his  lyrical  best:  and 
amongst  other  works  a  Vuillard  which  had  the 
same  kind  of  suppressed  emotion  as  a  chapter 
from  a  novel  by  Colette. 

A  Master  of  Light 

ELLIOTT  SEABROOKE,  an  exhibition 
of  whose  paintings  is  now  being  held  at  the 
Matthiesen  Gallery,  London,  was  a  key  figure 
in  the  history  of  modern  British  painting.  Enam- 
oured of  light  and  colour,  as  all  great  English 
landscape  artists  have  been,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  in  Britain  to  bring  to  the  depiction  of  that 
light  and  colour  the  Pointillist  technique  per- 
fected in  France  by  Seurat.  By  carrying  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Impressionists  just  a  little  further, 
by  breaking  up  colour  into  minute  segments  or 
'points',  the  dazzle  and  radiance  of  real  light  are 
captured  on  the  canvas  as  they  have  never  been 
before.  And  at  the  same  time  his  work  over- 
comes the  lack  of  structural  solidity  which  tends 
to  be  one  of  the  besetting  weaknesses  of  deriva- 
tive Impressionism.  Even  reduced  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a  half-tone  plate,  Seabrooke's  work,  as 
the  illustration  reproduced  here  shows,  manages 
to  convey  the  sparkle  of  a  summer  day.  His 
death  in  France  in  1950  was  a  great  blow  to 
British  art. 

Philippe  Bonnet 

PARIS,  like  some  great  cornucopia,  pours 
out  new  artists  in  endless  profusion,  pro- 
duces new  schools,  and  manages  the  while  to  re- 
tain those  qualities  which  are  so  superbly  and 
traditionally  French.  The  Obelisk  Gallery  in 
Crawford  Street,  London,  recently  produced 
for  the  delectation  of  London  an  exhibition  of 
works  by  twenty-eight-year-old  Philippe  Bon- 
net. In  some  ways  his  paintings  bear  a  slight 


resemblance  to  those  of  Bernard  Buffet,  which 
I  discussed  in  the  last  issue.  But  they  are  a  good 
deal  more  joyful;  and  instead  of  concentrating 
on  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  Bonnet  turns 
with  evident  relish  to  those  things  which  de- 
lighted Chardin  and  the  great  still-life  painters. 
A  vase  of  flowers,  bottles,  glasses  and  cooking 
utensils,  even  the  backs  of  chairs  fascinate  him, 
and  by  a  masterly  command  of  his  medium  he 
endows  them  with  a  life  and  magic  all  of  their 
own. 

Pictures  from  Hampshire  Houses 

IN  July  and  August  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
from  private  collections  in  Hampshire  will  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Friends  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  From  2nd  to  21st  July  the  exhibition 
will  be  on  view  in  Winchester  College;  from 
27th  July  to  17th  August  it  will  be  in  the  South- 
ampton Art  Gallery. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  hundred  pictures  will  be 
exhibited.  The  most  important  will  be  the  most 
familiar:  the  exquisite  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in 
1953-4  with  an  attribution  to  'Hubert' van  Eyck, 
and  the  magnificent  Abbe  Scaglia  by  Van  Dyck 
from  Hackwood.  A  group  of  Dutch  pictures 
from  the  Northbrook  Collection  will  include 
works  by  Ruisdael,  the  younger  Willem  van  de 
Velde  and  Berckheyde.  Lesser  Dutch  painters 
such  as  Van  dcr  Poel,  De  Lorme  and  Jan  Victors 
will  also  be  represented.  An  interesting  St. 
Catherine,  from  Stratfieldsaye,  which  is  almost 
certainly  by  Stonier,  and  a  large  Honthorst 
(163 1)  from  the  Deanery  at  Winchester  of  the 
Palatine  children,  are  little-known  examples  of 
Dutch  Caravaggism. 

It  has  been  more  difficult  to  collect  good 
Italian  and  French  pictures,  but  the  large  Ascen- 
sion from  Stratfieldsaye  is  an  important  Tintor- 
ettesque  canvas.  From  Somerley  will  come  the 


small  Guardis,  and  from  Beaulieu  four  canvases 
from  the  set  of  Italian  topographical  views 
painted  in  the  1750's  by  Joli  for  Lord  Brudenell 
while  he  was  on  the  Grand  Tour.  There  will  be 
a  pretty  Boucher  from  Bisterne  and  from  Heck- 
field  Place  two  very  swagger  full-lengths  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  and  Cardinal  York, 
painted  by  Blanchet  in  1738  for  their  great-aunt, 
the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Pictures  painted  in  England  range  from  a  por- 
trait at  Broadlands  w-hich  is  almost  certainly  an 
early  Hanneman,  down  to  two  of  Mulready's 
illustrations  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Lely,  Dahl, 
Seymour,  Philips,  Wootton,  Highmore,  Ho- 
garth, Ramsay  and  Lawrence  will  all  be  well 
represented  and  the  exhibition  will  be  very  rich 
in  Reynolds:  the  splendid  James  Calthorpe  of 
1773  from  Elvetham  and  the  Sir  John  Elwill 
from  the  Hervey-Bathurst  Collection  are  very 
little  known.  There  will  also  be  the  very  fine 
early  portraits  from  Paultons;  and  the  small 
sketch  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  for  the 
window  at  New  College  will  be  lent  from 
Somerley. 

An  Etruscan  Exhibition 

THE  exhibition  of  Etruscan  art  which  was 
on  view  at  Zurich  during  March  and  April, 
when  it  was  seen  by  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people,  has  now  moved  on  to  Milan. 
The  great  revival  of  interest  in  Etruscan  art 
which  has  been  one  of  the  major  features  of 
classical  scholarship  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  has  never  received  the  canonization  of 
a  great  exhibition  until  now :  and  this  impressive 
array,  drawn  from  all  the  major  museums  of  the 
world,  reveals  the  great  charm  and  vitality  of  a 
people  whose  art  hovered  continuously  between 
the  primitive  and  the  cultivated. 

It  is  one  of  the  aesthetic  experiences  of  our 
time. 
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A  Chippendale 

Secretaire-Commode 


IN  or  about  the  year  1740,  with  the  final  supplanting  of  walnut 
by  mahogany,  came  the  introduction  of  the  commode.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  cross-Channel  invasion  of  fashions  that  was  dubbed 
by  a  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  'the  epidemical  distemper  of 
the  Kingdom'.  The  commode  was  made  in  the  prevailing  Gallic 
style  with  a  boldly  shaped  front,  and  took  not  only  the  form  of 
the  original  but  also  its  name.  The  marble  tops  of  the  French 
pieces  were  almost  always  replaced  by  polished  wood,  the  or- 
molu mountings  (except  the  handles)  were  simulated  by  skilful 
carving,  and  the  rococo  exuberances  were  lessened  to  conform 
to  English  tastes. 

Fashions  change  with  rapidity,  and  before  many  years  had 
passed  the  sinuosities  of  Louis  XV  were  competing  for  favour 
with  Chinese  and  Gothic  motifs.  Even  while  the  French  styles 
were  at  their  zenith  of  popularity,  Robert  Adam  was  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean.  There  he  eagerly  assimilated  the  culture  of 
the  ancients;  a  culture  he  was  due  to  recreate  in  a  revival  of  the 
classical  that  swept  Europe. 

A  proportion  of  the  surviving  specimens  of  commodes  are 
fitted  with  drawers  of  which  the  uppermost  is  divided  into  com- 
partments, some  with  removable  lids,  and  containing  a  central 
adjustable  folding  mirror.  The  purpose  of  such  pieces  was  to 
serve  as  a  dressing-table.  Very  few  commodes  indeed  were  made 
in  the  form  of  a  writing-table,  with  the  upper  drawer,  or  draw- 
ers, concealing  a  secretaire.1 


Two  views  are  shown  here  of  an  extremely  fine  and  rare  com- 
bined secretaire-commode  of  mahogany,  dating  from  about 
1760/65.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  cabinet-making  of 
the  period,  and  exhibits  features  in  both  its  design  and  its  work- 
manship that  make  it  possible  to  suggest  that  it  came  from  the 
workshop  of  Thomas  Chippendale. 

The  commode  was  shown  at  the  Thomas  Chippendale  Exhi- 
bition 2  at  Temple  Newsam  House,  near  Leeds,  when  the  work 
of  this  Yorkshire-born  cabinet-maker  was  displayed  appropri- 
ately not  far  from  his  birthplace  in  celebration  of  the  Festival  of 
Britain.  On  that  occasion,  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Jourdain,  who 
was  co-organizer  of  the  exhibition  with  Mr.  Ernest  Musgrave, 
the  present  director  of  Temple  Newsam  House,  was  convinced 
that  this  piece  of  furniture  could  be  attributed  quite  reasonably 
to  Chippendale  himself.  She  was  strongly  inclined  to  this  view, 
although  the  form  of  this  commode  does  not  conform  with  exacti- 
tude to  any  of  the  designs  published  in  the  Gentleman  and  Cabinet- 
Maker's  Director,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  that  it  definitely  emanated  from  Chippendale's 
premises,  at  the  sign  of 'The  Chair'  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London. 
It  now  belongs  to  Messrs.  G.Jetley,  of  24  Bruton  Street,  London. 

1  A  four-drawer  commode  with  shaped  front,  of  which  the  top  drawer  formed  a 
secretaire,  was  in  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  8th  December,  1 93  3  ( Lot  1 1 6  and  illustrated) . 
It  was  the  property  of  Earl  Howe,  P.C.,  C.B.E.,  and  came  from  Penn  House, 
Amcrsham,  Bucks. 

2  8th  June  to  15th  July,  1951. 
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As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations,  the  shaped  top  of  the  piece 
is  cross-banded,  and  the  moulded  edge  is  carved  along  the  front 
and  the  sides  in  a  pattern  of  formal  leaves.  The  two  upper  draw- 
ers are  dummies,  and  are  hinged  to  fall  and  be  supported  by  brass 
quadrants  at  either  side.  The  interior  of  the  secretaire  is  quite 
plain  in  design.  Neatly  finished,  it  comprises  the  customary 
drawers  and  pigeon-holes.  Beneath  the  writing  section  are  three 
long  drawers  of  graduated  depths,  all  of  which  are  lined  with 
oak.  The  drawers,  including  the  two  dummies,  are  cock  beaded 
and  are  fitted  with  contemporary  loop  handles  of  gilt  brass  with 
patterned  rosettes.  The  chamfered  projecting  corners  bear  deli- 
cate cabochon  and  leaf  carvings.  At  the  point  where  the  scrolled 
projection  is  terminated  the  transition  to  the  lower  fluted  surface 
is  neatly  bridged  by  a  pendant  floral  motive  finely  carved  in  re- 
lief. The  base  is  contrastingly  plain,  with  a  simple  moulding 
above  bracket  feet. 

The  bold  scrolls  at  each  corner  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  reversed  from  the  direction  in  winch  they  are  usually  to 
be  found.  In  almost  every  other  instance  where  this  decorative 
device  is  employed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  depth  is  at  the 
upper  end,  thus  forming  a  truss  or  support  for  the  top  of  the 
piece  of  furniture.  A  number  of  plates  in  the  Director  show  this 
usage:  e.g.  two  examples  of 'A  Library  Table',3  'A  French  Com- 
mode Table',4  and  'A  French  Commode'.3  A  serpentine-fronted 
commode  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  typifies  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  design.6  Unconventional  as  it  may  be,  it 

3  Third  edition,  1762,  Ph.  LXXXII  (1760)  and  LXXXIII  (1753). 

4  Ibid.,  PI.  LXDC  (1753). 
bIbid.,  PI.  LXVIII  (1762). 


must  be  agreed  that  the  rare  and  refreshing  exception  to  the 
general  rule  has  had  a  most  happy  result  as  exemplified  by  the 
piece  of  furniture  here  shown. 

The  employment  of  acanthus  and  cabochon  motives,  pendant 
floral  groups  and  scrolled  projections,  all  of  which  are  featured 
singly  and  in  combination  in  the  Director,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
the  designer  and  the  carver  of  this  commode  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Thomas  Chippendale.  This  fact, 
taken  together  with  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  of  its  se- 
lected timbers,  and  with  the  high  order  of  craftsmanship  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  the  piece,  undoubtedly  points  to  an 
origin  that  may  very  well  have  been  Chippendale's  own  work- 
shop. Miss  Jourdain's  opinion  gains  in  confirmation  the  more  the 
features  of  the  commode  are  examined. 

Whoever  he  may  have  been,  the  man  whose  hand  guided  the 
chisel  must  surely  have  been  proud  of  his  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  cannot  be  named  with  certainty.  In  the  orna- 
mentation of  this  piece  of  furniture  he  has  incorporated  a  number 
of  features  that  are  to  be  found  in  Chippendale's  book,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  has  restrained  their  excesses,  blended  them,  and 
impressed  his  own  individuality  upon  the  whole.  In  conjunction 
with  the  cabinet-maker  who  was  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  commode,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  work  that  ex- 
hibits to  perfection  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  finest  English  furni- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

6  W  133-1919.  Illustrated  in  Georgian  Furniture  (Victoria  and  Albert),  1951,  No.  147, 
and  in  P.  Macquoid  and  R.Edwards,  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  1954,  Vol. 
2,  p.  46,  Fig.  43.  See  also  M.  Jourdain  and  F.  Rose,  English  Furniture,  the  Georgian 
Period,  1953,  p.  154,  Fig.  125.  A  tallboy. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Two  Drawings  of  Correggio  :  Easter  Egg  by  Faberge  :  Islamic  Carved  Crystals  : 

In  the  Sale-rooms 


THE  British  Museum  has  been  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  acquire  during  the  past  year 
two  drawings  by  Correggio  to  add  to  the  impor- 
tant series  already  there  (see  A.E.Popham  in 
The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2, 
1954,  pages  34-5).  One  of  these,1  the  design  for 
a  fountain,  was  entirely  unknown,  though  it  had 
at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  collection  of 
Jonathan  Richardson  the  Elder.  Its  subject  illus- 
trates a  phase  of  Correggio's  activity  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  recognized.  Though  the  draw- 
ing, when  it  recently  appeared  on  the  market 
from  France,  bore  the  name  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Richardson,  as 
well  as  George  Knapton,  to  whom  it  appears 
subsequently  to  have  belonged,  regarded  it  as 
the  work  of  Correggio.  That  it  was  Lot  289  in 
the  latter's  sale  of  27th  May,  1807,  seems  almost 
certain.  The  entry  in  the  catalogue  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 'One — a  ditto  [design]  for  a  fountain, 
curious,  ditto  [=  red  chalk] — R  [=  Jonathan 
Richardson].'  It  was  sold  for  £2  3s.,  but  the  pur- 
chaser's name  is  not  recorded. 

Description  of  the  sheet  as  curious  is  significant 
for  its  identification  with  the  present  design.  No 
normal  work  of  Correggio's  would  surely  be  so 
described,  but  the  word  is  appropriate  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  fountain  of  a  type  which  was 
extremely  popular  with  Renaissance  artists  and 

1  Red  chalk,  24-5  X  17  cm.  Register  mark,  1953-4- 
11-112. 


of  which  many  examples  could  certainly  be 
cited.  The  interest  of  the  drawing  lies,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  it  seems  indubitably  to  illustrate 
Correggio's  early  phase  of  development  at  some 
time  before  he  undertook  his  first  important 
work  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  probably 
about  1 5 18.  The  type  of  three  shameless  putti  on 
the  fountain  and  even  more  of  a  putto  standing 
above,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  child  angels 
who  descend  to  take  part  in  the  Brera  Nativity. 
They  show  something  of  the  drooping  stance 
characteristic  of  L  orenzo  Costa,  whose  influence 
on  Correggio's  early  development  has  often 
been  noted.  Though  they  anticipate  it,  they  have 
not  yet  developed  the  robust,  Raphaelesque 
form  of  the  putti  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo. 
There  is  no  clue  as  to  exactly  when  or  for  whom 
this  design  was  made.  It  shows,  however,  that 
Correggio,  like  so  many  painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance, had  to  turn  his  hand,  at  the  behest  of  his 
patron,  to  other  works  besides  painting. 

Four  Studies 

The  second  drawing  2  is  not  unknown  and  the 
object  with  which  it  was  made-one  side  of  it,  at 
least -is  satisfactorily  clear.  It  is  one  of  four  stud- 
ies which  have  come  down  to  us  for  the  pen- 
dcntive  in  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  Parma,  on 

2  Red  chalk  (except  for  the  figure  on  the  right  of  the 
verso,  which  is  outlined  in  pen-and-ink),  19-9  X  15-8 
cm.  Watermark,  a  cardinal's  hat. 


which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Jerome  are  repre- 
sented.3 It  belonged  successively  to  E.Bouverie 
(L.  325),  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  Mr. 
A. G.B.Russell,  at  whose  sale  at  Sotheby's  on 
9th  May,  1929,  it  appeared  as  Lot  14,  when  it 
was  bought  by  the  late  H.S.Reitlinger.  It  was 
illustrated  in  the  sale  catalogue  and  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Drawings  last 
summer  (No.  63),  and  at  the  Reitlinger  Sale  on 
9th  December  of  last  year,  Lot  38. 

In  combination  with  the  three  other  drawings, 
already  mentioned,  it  gives  us  an  insight  into 
Correggio's  methods  of  work.  All  four  draw- 
ings closely  resemble  one  another  and  the  fresco 
itself,  so  that  a  superficial  judgement  might  re- 
gard all  four  as  copied  from  that.  But  a  closer 
inspection  reveals  not  only  the  sort  of  differ- 
ences which  preclude  a  copy,  but  also  the  pres- 
ence of  a  powerful  and  fruitful  genius,  no  pas- 
ticheur.  Probably  the  earliest  of  the  series  is  that 
at  Munich  (illustrated  in  Ricci,  Correggio,  1930, 
Pi.  CCXLIIItf),  in  which,  though  the  general 
lines  of  the  design  are  already  clear  in  the  artist's 
mind,  with  the  powerful  figure  of  St.  Matthew 
swinging  across  the  triangle  of  the  pendentive, 
almost  all  the  details  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Next  comes  the  British  Museum  drawing 
conforming  closely  in  general  arrangement  to 
that  at  Munich  and  perhaps  traced  by  the  artist 
from  it  as  to  its  main  lines,  but  if  these  seem  al- 
ready fixed,  this  is  not  the  case  with  important 
parts,  and  we  see  Correggio  with  harsh,  power- 
ful strokes  of  the  chalk  experimenting  in  the 
attitude  of  St.  Matthew's  angel  and  in  that  of 
the  upper  part  of  St.  Matthew  himself.  In  the 
next  two  drawings,  in  the  Uffizi  (nowhere 
illustrated)  and  at  Milan  in  the  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Count  Rasini  (Ricci,  PI. 
CCXLVIII6)  respectively,  the  process  has  ad- 
vanced a  good  deal  further  and  the  final  form  is 
still  more  nearly  approached.  But  even  in  the 
Rasini  version,  which  is  squared  and  compara- 
tively finished,  there  are  details,  important  de- 
tails, with  which  the  artist  was  still  experiment- 
ing: for  example,  St.  Matthew's  right  hand, 
which  is  drawn  in  two  quite  different  positions. 

Correggio's  Difficulties 

The  series  shows  what  is  confirmed  by  other 
examples  which  could  be  cited,  that  Correggio 
was  able  easily  and  decisively  to  fix  an  idea  on 
the  paper  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  the  process 
of  tightening  up  the  design,  of  making  the  de- 
tails more  expressive,  of  pulling  the  whole 
thing  together,  that  was  difficult  for  him.  He 
accomplished  it  apparently  by  tracing  and  then 
by  experimenting  with  sections  of  this  tracing, 

3  It  seems  clear  that  the  figure  of  St.  Matthew  owes 
its  inspiration  to  the  Isaiah  of  Michelangelo  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 
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sometimes  drastically.  How  frequently  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Rasini  drawing  marks  nearly  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  while  the  present  study  is 
nearer  the  beginning. 

The  purpose  of  the  drawings  on  the  verso,  two 
separate  studies  of  Cupid  bound  to  a  tree  with 
something  of  the  same  mamieristic  twist  as  ap- 
pears in  the  St.  Matthew,  is  unknown.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  figures  shows  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  St.  Sebastian  painted  on  a  minute  scale  in 
the  background  of  the  Mystic  Marriage  of  St. 
|  Catherine  in  the  Louvre,  but  in  reverse:  and 
'  there  is  no  question  of  the  drawing  being  a  study 
for  this  in  view  of  the  clearly  indicated  wings.  It 
suggests  only  that  painting  and  drawing  may  be 
more  or  less  contemporary  and  that  a  figure 
bound  to  a  tree,  whether  Cupid  or  St.  Sebas- 
tian, automatically,  as  it  were,  assumed  the  same 
attitude. 

Annual  Surprise 

PRECISELY  how  Carl  Faberge  came  to 
make  the  first  Imperial  Easter  Egg  has  in- 
evitably been  a  matter  for  some  conjecture.  But 
the  story  of  Tsar  Alexander  Ill's  delight  when 
he  first  saw  Faberge's  suggestion  for  a  delightful 
Easter  surprise,  which  was  later  to  become  a 
yearly  presentation,  for  Marie  Feodorovna,  is 
well  known.  All  the  details  are  set  out  in  The 
Art  of  Carl  Faberge  by  Kenneth  Snowman  (Faber 
&  Faber,  London,  .£4  4s.  net),  and  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  this  publication  is  shortly  to 
be  reprinted  by  the  publishers. 

But  there  appears  to  be  uncertainty  about 
which  example  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first  of  all 
the  Faberge  Easter  Eggs.  I  can  say  that  this  has 
been  definitely  established  as  the  piece  here  illus- 
trated. It  is  in  the  Lord  Grantchester  Collection. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  is  gold,  enamelled  opaque 
white,  and  polished  to  give  the  effect  of  a  hen's 
egg.  The  two  halves  are  held  together  by  a 
bayonet  fitting,  and  when  these  are  opened  a 
yellow  gold  yolk  with  a  dull  sandblasted  surface 
is  revealed.  Inside  this  yolk,  which  opens  in  the 
same  way  as  the  shell,  sits  a  yellow  and  white- 
tinted  gold  hen,  as  though  on  a  nest.  Each 
feather  is  most  beautifully  engraved,  and  two 
cabochon  ruby  eyes  are  set  in  the  head.  The  beak 
and  comb  are  executed  in  red  gold.  By  lifting 
the  head  the  hen  opens  on  a  hinge  at  the  tail. 
Originally,  the  diamond  replica  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  was  contained  within  the  hen,  and  when 
this  was  opened  a  tiny  ruby  pendant  was  found 
hanging  inside.  There  are  no  marks  at  all  on  this 
egg.  The  shell  is  z\  in.  long  by  1  ^|  in.  wide,  the 
hen  if  in.  long  by  1  \  in.  high. 

Some  Rock  Crystals  of  the  Islamic  Period 

TH  E  carving  of  rock  crystal  has  challenged 
the  skill  of  craftsmen  from  the  master  of 
the  Mycene  crystal  to  Carl  Faberge.  It  is  a  ma- 
terial that  does  not  readily  submit  to  chisel  and 
drill,  is  hard  to  procure  and  then  only  in  small 
pieces,  but  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
touch.  Small  objects  and  ornaments  fashioned 
from  this  mineral  occur  widely  scattered  in  time 
and  place  over  four  continents;  but  only  in 
Egypt  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  in 
Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Cen- 


turies is  the  number  of  surviving  examples 
sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  veritable 
schools  of  rock-crystal  carving  and  to  make 
possible  a  study  of  the  development  of  this  art 
(see  R.  H.  Pinder-Wilson  in  The  British  Museum 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  pages  84-7). 

There  exist  just  under  one  hundred  and 
seventy  carved  crystals  of  the  Islamic  period. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Egypt  though  references  in  litera- 
ture seem  to  suggest  that  objects  of  rock  crystal 
were  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  Islamic 
world;  and  that  objects  of  this  kind  were  known 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  Umayyad  and 
Abbasid  periods.  The  great  polymath  al-Birunl 
(973-1048),  who  wrote  a  work  on  minerals,  tells 
of  rock-crystal  carving  being  imported  from 
East  Africa  and  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
Islands  to  Basra,  where  it  was  carved.1  Possibly 
there  was  a  tradition  of  rock  crystal  in  Iraq, 
for  among  the  glass  finds  from  Samarra  in  the 
British  Museum  are  fragments  of  vessel  handles 
in  so-called  'crystal  glass'.  These  are  sharply 
faceted  and  the  manner  of  handling  suggests 
that  of  crystal  carving.2  But  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
an  Iraqi  or  Syrian  provenance  for  any  one 
crystal. 

Ewer  at  St.  Mark's 

There  are  three  reasons  for  an  Egyptian  attrib- 
ution. First,  the  evidence  of  two  inscribed  pieces: 
a  ewer  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  Fatimid 
Caliph,  al-Aziz  (975-96)  and  a  crescent-shaped 
piece  in  the  German  Museum  at  Nuremberg  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  Caliph  az-Zahir 
(1021-36).3  Secondly,  contemporary  accounts: 
that  of  the  Persian  traveller,  Nasir-i  Khusraw, 
who  visited  Egypt  at  intervals  between  1046  and 
1050  and  speaks  of  the  fine  rock-crystal  vessels 
produced  and  sold  in  the  Cairo  bazaar,4  and  an 
eye-witness's  description  of  the  palace  treasures 
of  the  Caliph  al-Mustansir  (1036-94).5  Thirdly, 
evidence  of  style:  many  of  the  elements  accord 
with  the  repertory  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Centuries. 

The  ewer  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  Mark's,  men- 
tioned above,  provides  a  convenient  starting- 
point  for  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  rock 
crystals.  Associated  with  it  are  six  other  ewers 
and  various  other  pieces  forming  a  group  which 
must  represent  the  highest  point  achieved  in  this 
art.  That  crystals  continued  to  be  produced  in 
the  following  century  is  shown  by  the  az-Zahir 
piece  and  the  hterary  references  already  cited. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  production  did  not 

1  P.Kahle,  '  Bergkristall,  Glas  und  Glasfliisse  nach 
deni  Steinbuch  von  el-Beruni',  in  Zeitschrift  der 
Dattschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  XC  (1936), 
332. 

2  C.J.Lamm,  Das  Glas  von  Samarra  (Berlin,  192S), 
PP-  193-5.  Nos.  189-91,  193-5.  Abb.  38-39- 

3  C.J.Lamm,  Mittelalterliche  Glaser  und  Steinschnittar- 
beiten  aus  detn  Nahen  Osten  (hereafter  cited  as  Lamm), 
Taf.  67  :  1,  75  :  21.  Lamm  gives  references  to  photo- 
graphic reproductions. 

4  Sefer  Nameh,  ed.  and  tr.  C.Schefer  (Paris,  1881), 
p.  149. 

3  P.Kahle,  'Die  Schatze  der  Fatimiden',  in 
Z.D.M.G.,  LXXXLX  (1935),  PP-  329-62.  The 
account  is  contained  in  Maqnzi's  Khitat. 
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Cylindrical  flask  (Brit.  Mus.)  said  to  have 
come  from  a  Byzantine  church  in  Calabria. 

long  survive  the  troubled  years  of  the  middle  of 
al-Mustansir' s  reign;  for  in  1062,  Turkish  and 
Arab  mercenaries  plundered  the  Caliph's  pal- 
aces and  among  the  loot  which  was  dispersed 
were  rare  crystals.  No  doubt  it  was  as  a  result  of 
this  event  that  many  pieces  found  their  way  into 
the  treasuries  of  European  churches  where  they 
were  adapted  for  use  as  reliquaries,  although 
according  to  church  inventories  some  had  al- 
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ready  reached  Europe  as  early  as  the  second  half 
of  the  Tenth  Century. 

The  splendid  achievements  of  the  craftsmen 
working  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Tenth  Century 
must  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  long  prelude 
of  tradition  and  experience.  On  this  assumption, 
Dr.  Kurt  Erdmann  has  recently  proposed  a 
tentative  chronology  in  which  he  assigns  the 
earliest  group  to  the  middle  of  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury.6 With  this  in  mind,  the  four  Islamic  crys- 
tals in  the  Museum  are  published.  Two  of  these 
are  already  known,  the  other  two  have  appeared 
in  no  previous  publication. 

Decorated  Body 

A  cylindrical  flask  was  acquired  by  the  Mu- 
seum in  1894  and  is  said  to  have  come  from  a 
Byzantine  church  in  Calabria.7  It  is  in.  high, 
excluding  the  gilt-metal  lid  which  is  certainly  a 
later  addition.  The  body  is  decorated  with  three 
bands  of  carved  ornament.  The  two  narrow 
bands  have  diagonal  and  vertical  grooves;  the 
broad  band  consists  of  a  motif,  three  times  re- 
peated, of  a  full  palmette  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
hanging  split  palmettes  with  fronds  turned  in- 
wards. Around  the  neck  are  two  sharply  pro- 
filed flanges;  and  the  base  tapers  steeply  from  a 
similar  flange,  terminating  in  a  circular  pad  foot 
the  diameter  of  which  is  appreciably  smaller 
than  that  of  the  body.  The  circular  boring,  f  in. 
in  diameter,  continues  to  this  lowest  flange. 

The  outlines  of  the  decoration  are  cut  slightly 
slantwise  and  the  components  fill  the  entire  sur- 
face without  any  intervening  background.  The 
same  features  occur  in  the  so-called  'bevelled' 
style  of  the  Samarra  stucco  decoration,  and  Erd- 
mann has  attributed  a  group  of  crystals  reflecting 
this  style  to  the  period  of  Tulunid  rule  in  Egypt 
(868-93  5)  •  The  Tulunid  Dynasty,  whose  founder 
was  a  member  of  the  Caliph's  praetorian  guard 
in  Samarra,  introduced  this  style  into  Egypt, 
and  the  decoration  in  the  mosque  built  by 
Ahmad  ibn  Tulun  in  Cairo  in  876-9  reveals  very 
clearly  Mesopotamian  influences.  There  is  good 
reason  to  include  the  British  Museum  flask  in 
this  group. 

'Fish'  Ampulla 

Another  interesting  piece  recently  acquired 
by  the  Museum,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
P.T.  Brooke  Sewell,  is  an  ampulla  in  the  form  of 
a  fish  which  was  formerly  in  the  Kelekian  Col- 
lection. It  is  4  in.  long  and  if  in.  high,  and  is  un- 
fortunately fractured  at  the  head,  tail,  and  back. 
It  represents  a  fish,  perhaps  of  the  perch  family, 
with  high  back  and  two  dorsal  fins  represented 
by  parallel  grooves  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
ventral  fin  in  the  form  of  a  lancet  leaf.  The  head, 
of  which  the  forepart  is  fractured,  is  divided 
from  the  body  by  a  deep  groove,  and  the  rayed 
tail  by  a  raised  band  with  notched  ornament. 
On  each  side  of  the  fish  a  palmette  flanked  by 
upright  half-palmettes  is  carved  in  relief  similar 
to  a  type  of  frieze  decoration  found  in  the 

6  K. Erdmann,  'Fatimid  Rock  Crystals',  in  Oriental 
Art,  III  (1951),  pp.  142-6. 

7  It  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Hercules  Read  and  A.D. 
Tonnochy,  Catalogue  of  Silver  Plate  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Franks  Bequest),  (London,  1928)  on  p.  8,  No. 


stuccoes  and  wood  carvings  of  Samarra  and 
Tulunid  Egypt.8  A  cylindrical  boring  runs  from 
the  head  up  to  the  tail. 

Naturalistic 

Ten  other  rock  crystals  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  fish  are  known  and  fall  into  two  distinct 
groups,  the  one  naturalistic  and  the  other  a 
mere  adumbration  of  the  fish  form.  The  Mu- 
seum's example  is  among  the  most  naturalistic 
of  the  first  group.  The  fish  was  a  popular  dec- 
orative motive  in  the  Islamic  world;  and  the 
Department  possesses  a  small  glass  phial  in  the 
form  of  a  fish  said  to  have  been  found  in  Sam- 
arra and  thus  of  ninth-century  date.9  At  a  later 
period  swimming  fish  were  often  represented 
in  the  bases  of  inlaid  bronze  or  brass  vessels  and 
Kashan  pottery  and  again  on  the  enamelled 
glass  of  Syria.  Because  the  cutting  of  the  orna- 
ment is  in  relief  and  not  in  the  bevelled  style, 
it  is  suggested  that  this  piece  belongs  to  the 
transitional  period  between  the  Tulunid  style 
and  the  fully  developed  style  of  the  al-'Aziz 
period. 

Another  cylindrical  flask  belongs  to  the 
Franks  Bequest,10  and  by  courtesy  of  the  Keeper 
of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  is  tempor- 
arily exhibited  with  the  three  others  in  the 
Asiatic  Saloon.  It  is  2§  in.  high  and  f  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  silver  mounts  are  European  work, 
probably  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  According 
to  the  nielloed  inscription  it  contained  a  hair  of 
the  Virgin.  The  only  decoration  is  a  band  of 
Kufic  carved  in  relief  round  the  middle  of  the 
flask:  'Blessing  to  its  owner'.  There  are  sharply 
profiled  flanges  at  the  junction  of  shoulder  and 
neck,  the  base  of  the  neck  and  between  the  body 
and  tapering  base  which  terminates  in  a  foot 
similar  to  that  of  the  larger  flask  already  de- 
scribed. The  shape  resembles  that  of  a  crystal 
flask  in  the  church  at  Borghorst  in  Westphalia 
which  forms  part  of  a  wooden  cross  apparently 
dating  from  before  1014.11  The  Museum's  flask 
may  therefore  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  Tenth  Century.12 

Another  ampulla  which  reached  the  Museum 
in  the  Franks  Bequest  is  in  the  form  of  a  crouch- 
ing lion.13  It  is  2§  in.  long  and  if  in.  high.  The 
features  are  carved  in  relief;  muzzle  and  mane 
are  represented  by  hatched  lines,  eyes  by  two 
ovals  with  concave  surfaces,  set  slantwise.  The 
articulation  of  the  forequarters  is  emphasized  by 
a  lancet  leaf  and  of  the  hindquarters  by  a  curling 
scroll  ending  in  a  split  palmette  with  two  sec- 
ondary leaves  issuing  from  the  base  and  the  tip. 
There  is  a  circular  boring  J  in.  in  diameter  run- 

8  Zaky  M.Hassan,  Al-Fann  al-Islami  ft  Misr,  Cairo 
(1935),  I,  PL  33- 

9  Lamm,  Das  Glas  von  Samarra,  p.  14,  Abb.  I. 

10  Read  and  Tonnochy,  op.  cit.,  p.  8,  No.  18;  Lamm, 
Taf.  68  :  14;  M.H.Longhurst,  'Some  Crystals  of 
the  Fatimid  Period'  in  Burlington  Magazine,  XLVIII 
(1926),  p.  150,  PI.  fie. 

11  Lamm,  Taf.  68  :  9. 

12  The  style  of  Kufic  would  not  preclude  this  date. 
The  distinguishing  features  are  the  upward  curl  of 
the  re  and  the  semicircular  ligature  below  the  base- 
line, both  of  which  arc  found  in  textile  tiraz  as  early 
as  the  second  half  of  the  Ninth  Century,  and  are 
common  in  Egyptian  funerary  inscriptions  about  the 
middle  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

13  Lamm,  Taf.  7s  :  17;  Longhurst,  op.  cit.,  p.  iso. 
PI.  II/i. 


ning  from  the  chest  of  the  animal  to  within  §  in. 
of  the  back.  A  vertical  boring  half-way  along 
the  body  is  clearly  a  later  addition. 

Of  the  thirteen  other  crystals  carved  in  this 
shape  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  one 
under  discussion  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Ursula  in  Cologne  and  is  a  crouching  lion 
with  extended  forepaws  which  in  the  Franks 
piece  are  broken  and  missing.14  The  spirited 
scrolls  of  the  hindquarters  are  unusual  and,  judg- 
ing from  an  indistinct  photograph,  are  similar  to 
the  palmette  on  a  crystal  sphere,  perhaps  a  mace- 
head,  which  forms  part  of  the  decoration  of  a 
crucifix  presented  to  the  Munsterkirche  of 
Essen  by  the  Abbess  Matilda  (ruled  937-82).15 
This  would  suggest  that  the  lion  is  a  work  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Tenth  Century.  Both  the  precise 
cutting  and  the  style  anticipate  that  of  the  al- 
'Aziz  crystals. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  British  Mu- 
seum's collection  has  been  further  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  Islamic  rock-crystal  goblet 
of  outstanding  interest  and  importance,  the  gift 
of  Mr. P. T.Brooke  Sewell.  This  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  detailed  study  in  a  future  number  of 
the  British  Museum  Quarterly. 

At  Auction 

FOR  their  first  important  picture  sale  of 
the  year,  Sotheby's  had  catalogued  on  23rd 
March  a  collection  of  works  by  old  masters 
made  up  from  various  sources.  Keen  competi- 
tion between  English  and  foreign  dealers  and 
private  collectors  for  the  more  notable  pictures 
resulted  in  a  total  of  £50,133  being  recorded  for 
the  one  hundred  and  three  lots  submitted  by  the 
auctioneer,  Mr.  Peter  Wilson. 

The  highest  price,  £10,500,  was  paid  by  a 
London  dealer  for  an  Antonio  Canaletto  view  of 
The  Canal  Grande  from  the  Palazzo  Corner  to  the 
Dogana,  with  gondolas  and  barges  on  the  canal 
and  a  view  of  the  Bacino  with  many  ships  in  the 
background  (44^  X  63  in.).  This  came  from  the 
collection  of  the  Hon. R.F.Watson,  as  did  two 
Francesco  Guardi  Venetian  scenes  (each  about 
I21,  X  21  in.),  one  of  The  Entrance  to  the  Arsenal, 
with  figures  on  the  square,  the  other  of  The  Rial  to 
Bridge  from  the  West,  with  many  barges  and  gon- 
dolas. These  were  sold  as  one  lot  to  a  private 
collector  for  £9,000.  From  Mr.  Eustace  Hoare 
came  a  John  Constable  view,  Oi'er  Hampstead 
Heath  (i6|  X  21^  in.),  in  which,  beneath  a 
stormy  sky  with  a  pond  in  the  distance,  Heath 
House,  which  belonged  to  the  present  vendor's 
great-grandfather,  is  seen  on  the  right.  This 
went  to  a  London  firm  for  £3,100.  An  Italian 
collector  gave  £1,900  for  a  Zuccarelli  view  of  a 
village  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  a  peasant  girl 
driving  cattle  on  a  road,  and  two  women  resting 
near  a  bridge,  belonging  to  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
Richard  Cotterell.  A  London  buyer  paid  £4,000 
for  a  pair  of  Canaletto  Roman  capriccios 
(26  X  40^  in.),  one  showing  a  figure  near  a 
monument  beneath  the  arch  of  a  ruined  church, 
the  other  a  woman  and  child  with  two  other 

14  Lamm,  Taf.  75  :  16. 

15  Lamm,  Taf.  75  :  10.  The  photographic  reproduc- 
tion is  in  E.  aus'm  Weerth,  Kunstdenkmaler  des  christ- 
lichen  Mittelalters  in  den  Rheinlanden  (Leipzig,  1857- 
60),  II,  p.  31,  PI.  39  :  9. 
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THE  HALT  :  BY  JAN  ('VELVET')  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  :  ON  COPPER,  1\   <  9  IN.,  SIGNED  LOWER  RIGHT  'BRUEGHEL  1605' 
FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS  (1922)  AND  VISCOUNTESS  BERTIE  OF  THAME. 
So.  22  in  the  1955  Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the  Slatter  Gallery,  30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l.   The  Exhibition  remains  open  until  July  9th. 


An  early  French  'pate  tendre'  porcelain  snuff-box,  formed  as  a  cat,  from  the  St.  Cloud  fac- 
tory, decorated  in  colours  with  chinoiseries,  also  the  interior  of  the  lid.  The  silver  mount  is 
marked  with  a  'tete  de  chien',  decharge  mark  of  Hubert  Louvet,  Paris,  1732-8.  A  similar 
example  bearing  the  same  decharge  mark  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  above 
example  is  in  the  possession  of  Winifred  Williams  (Antiques),  38  South  Street,  Eastbourne. 


figures  near  classical  ruins.  The  pair  belonged  to 
Mr.J.M.Lawton.  Dr.  Octavia  Wilberforce  con- 
tributed a  Joseph  Vernet  painting  (63  >  101  in.) 
of  a  Mediterranean  coast  scene,  with  washer- 
women near  a  fountain  and  Oriental  figures 
waiting  to  embark  on  the  quay,  signed  and 
dated  1766.  This  realized  £2,300.  An  American 
agent  gave  £3,000  for  a  pair  of  views  in  Brazil, 
with  figures  (about  17!  X  23  in.)  dated  1661 
and  1665,  by  the  Dutch  painter,  Frans  Post.  This 
pair  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  R.  H.  Greg,  and  were 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  23rd  February,  £2,000  was 
given  by  a  private  collector  for  a  J.  B.J.  Pater 
painting  (7!  X  ir£  in.)  of  Le  Repos  Champitre, 
showing  a  group  of  figures  resting  in  a  landscape 
on  high  ground,  near  a  stone  plinth  surmounted 
by  a  sphinx,  which  belonged  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Randal  Plunkett,  of  Dunsany  Castle,  Co.  Meath. 
In  the  same  rooms,  on  9th  March,  an  anonymous 
vendor's  fifteenth-century  German  coloured 
dotted  print  (13  X  10  in.)  of  The  Man  of  Sorrows, 
depicting  the  Saviour  standing  in  front  of  the 
tomb,  with  his  right  hand  on  the  lance-wound 
which  bleeds  into  a  chalice,  while  his  left  hand  is 
raised,  exposing  the  nail-wound,  was  sold  to  a 
private  buyer  for  £2,250. 

Old  Master  drawings  and  paintings  from  vari- 
ous sources  also  formed  the  subject  of  Christie's 
first  important  picture  sale  of  the  year.  This  was 
held  on  18th  March,  and  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  lots  offered  realized  a  total  of 
£38,883.  The  more  notable  works  sold  included 
a  Frans  Hals  painting  of  The  Laughing  Drinker:  a 
half-length  portrait  of  a  bearded  man,  in  black 
dress  with  white  lawn  collar,  holding  a  tankard 
(29  X  24  in.),  the  property  of  the  late  Signor 
Luigi  Pertile.  This  went  to  a  Dutch  dealer  for 
£3,150. 

At  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's,  on  4th  March, 
£875  was  given  for  a  John  E.  Ferncley  painting 
of  John  Mytton  astride  his  horse,  'Baronet',  in  a 
landscape,  which  belonged  to  Mrs.H.Coriat: 
and  the  first  part  of  the  Andre  de  Coppet  Collec- 
tion of  autograph  letters  and  historical  docu- 
ments, referred  to  in  '  The  Connoisseur's  Diary' 
of  January  last,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  on  14th 
and  15th  March,  for  a  total  of  £16,009. 

Edvard  Munch 

RIGHT  to  reproduce  the  paintings,  pastels, 
watercolour  paintings  and  black-and-white 
drawings  of  Edvard  Munch  is  vested  in  Oslo 
Kommunes  Kunstsamlinger  ( Oslo  City  Art  Col- 
lections) and  Director  Rolf  E.Stenersen.  All 
applications  for  reproduction  of  the  works  of 
Edvard  Munch  must  be  submitted  to  the  owners 
of  the  copyright  before  exploitation.  Applica- 
tions must  be  made  to  Oslo  Kommunes  Kunst- 
samlinger, St.  Olavsgatc  1,  Oslo,  or  Munch 
Reproduksjonenes  Ekspcdisjon,  Grubbegaten 
2-4,  Oslo. 

Antique  Gold  Boxes 

FEW  people  cross  and  re-cross  the  Atlantic 
more  often  in  search  of  rare  collectors'  pieces 
than  the  brothers  Henry  and  Sidney  Hill.  They 
became  associated  with  the  family  business  of 


Hill  &  Sons,  and  with  the  firm  of  Berry,  in 
London,  in  the  1920's,  dealing  in  precious  gems 
and  antiques.  They  are  internationally  known  as 
the  firm  of  Berry-Hill  (1  East  57th  Street,  New 
York).  Now  they  have  further  added  to  their 
reputation  by  jointly  writing  Antique  Gold 
Boxes,  which  is  illustrated  by  more  than  two 
hundred  photographs.  This  book  is  a  fascinating 
presentation  of  specialized  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tabatiere  and  the  social  history  at- 
taching to  it.  Published  by  Abelard  Press  Inc., 
of  New  York,  copies  are  now  also  available  in 
London  and  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Bertram 
Hill,  Fredk.  Berry  Ltd.,  64  New  Bond  Street, 
W.i,  price  £5  5s. 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

I HAVE  news  of  one  of  the  oldest -he  is 
certainly  the  most  distinguished  in  stature - 
members  of  the  British  antique  trade:  Temple 
Williams.  Mr.  Temple  Williams  has  just  opened 
his  own  galleries,  Temple  Williams  Ltd.,  at 
Haunch  of  Venison  Yard  (shown  on  maps  of 
date  1723),  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i  (Tel. 
Mayfair  i486).  Here  he  is  displaying  outstanding 
examples  of  English  eighteenth-century  and 
Regency  furniture  and  other  works  of  art.  Mr. 
Temple  Williams  is  so  well-known  a  member 
of  the  fine  arts  trade  in  London  that  further 
reference  to  his  past  activities  in  it  might 
appear  superfluous.  But  many  will  have  first  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him  during  his  years 
with  Sotheby's:  and  there  must  also  still  be 
those  elder  brethren  who  will  recall  that  his 
grandfather  was  the  founder  of  Spillmans  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  one  of  the  oldest  firms  of 
antique  dealers  in  London.  His  new  sphere 
promises  to  bring  him  the  greatest  possible 
success. 


News  in  Brief 

Bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  John  Flaxman, 
R.  A.,  occurs  on  6th  July.  The  Royal  Academy  is 
celebrating  this  event  with  a  small  display  of  the 
artist's  works  at  Burlington  House,  The  Con- 
noisseur with  an  article  in  the  September  issue. 

Jewish  Art,  a  catalogue  of  exhibits  shown  in 
February  at  Hartford,  U.S.A.,  in  honour  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Jewish  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica, has  been  produced  by  the  Greater  Hartford 
Jewish  Tercentenary  Committee  and  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford.  Copies  are  still 
available. 

Exhibition  I:  At  Saint-Hubert,  Luxembourg, 
Belgium,  the  First  International  Festival  Exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  will  be  held  on  6th  August  next. 

Exhibition  II:  From  15  th  July  until  31st 
August  next,  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  R.De 
Pauw  will  be  held  at  Heist-Duinbergen,  W. 
Flanders,  Belgium. 

Exhibition  III:  The  Third  Biennial  of  Sculp- 
ture will  be  held  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  in 
Middelheim  Park,  in  July-September,  1955. 

Film  Strip:  Latest  film  strip  (No.  5122)  in  a 
graphic  art  series,  'Copperplate  Engraving  and 
Etching,  Fifteenth  to  Eighteenth  Centuries',  has 
been  produced  by  Educational  Productions  Ltd., 
17  Denbigh  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

Temporary  accommodation:  W.  &  F.C. 
Bonham  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London  auctioneers  and 
valuers,  are  temporarily  occupying  223  Fulham 
Road  until  moving  into  permanent  premises  in 
September  at  Montpelier  Street,  Brompton 
Road,  London. 

Kensington  Antiques  Fair,  1955,  will  be 
held  from  1st  September  to  8th  September  in 
Kensington  Town  Hall,  Leighton  House  being 
no  longer  large  enough  to  hold  all  who  wish  to 
exhibit. 
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(Right)  An  early  landscape  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  canvas 
23  X  26J  in.  In  a  London  collection.  (Above)  'A  Sandy  Lane.'  By 
Jan  Wynants.  In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 


Woody  Landscape  with  Figures 


HERE  is  a  naturalistic  rustic  scene  typical  of  the  East  Anglian 
countryside  :  thatched  farmhouse  flanked  by  groups  of  trees  in  full 
leaf,  rocky  sandy  foreground,  the  whole  illuminated  by  the  summer 
sun  coming  through  large  cumulus  clouds.  The  figures  of  a  woman  and 
boy  are  seen  in  the  middle  distance.  The  woman  is  carrying  a  basket  on 
her  head,  a  motif  that  Gainsborough  used  in  other  landscapes,  for  instance, 
in  the  large  ideal  landscape  composition  reproduced  as  Pi.  1  in  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  book,  Gainsborough  and  his  Place  in  English  Art.  In  the  im- 
mediate foreground  are  three  figures  wearing  slouch  hats  and  clothes 
suggestive  more  of  seventeenth-century  foreign  peasants  than  English 
ones.  The  general  colour  effect  is  of  rich  green  foliage,  brilliant  blue  and 
white  sky,  and  sunlight  and  shadow. 

This  picture  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Gainsborough's  early  landscape 
work.  It  was  painted  probably  between  1750  and  1755  when  the  artist 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  seventeenth-century  landscape- 
painters,  particularly  Jan  Wynants.  Though  more  poetic  in  feeling,  it  has 
much  in  common  with  Wynants'  style,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
it  with  Wynants'  A  Sandy  Lane  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Most  of  the  later  authorities  on  Gainsborough  have  emphasized  the 
artist's  interest  in  the  Dutch  School:  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Gainsborough  must  have  seen  many  examples  by  Wynants,  Ruisdael, 
Berchem,  Hobbema  and  Teniers  in  East  Anglian  private  collections.1 

Writing  about  the  great  Cornard  Wood  landscape  (National  Gallery), 
the  first  and  most  important  early  landscape  by  Gainsborough,  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong  says  in  his  book  (page  71): 

'The  figures  in  this  picture  as  in  several  more  of  Gainsborough's  early  land- 
scapes, are  very  un-English.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  he  had  access  to  some 
private  collections  of  Dutch  pictures  in  his  early  years,  and  made  the  landscape- 
painters  of  Holland,  especially  Wynants,  his  models.  The  aspect  of  his  own 
early  work  certainly  bears  out  the  assertion,  and  this  introduction  of  figures  re- 
1  View  011  the  Orwell,  near  Ipswich,  previously  owned  by  Lord  Darling  (Gains- 
borough Loan  Exhibition,  45  Park  Lane,  1936,  No.  26),  A  Wooded  Autumn  Land- 
scape with  Stream  in  the  same  exhibition  (No.  88,  lent  by  Percy  Moore  Turner), 
and  Drinkstone  Park,  near  Stowmarket,  also  in  the  Gainsborough  1936  Exhibition 
(No.  124  in  the  catalogue  and  illustrated). 


calling  those  of  Jan  Both,  Thomas  IVyck,  Lingelbach  and  others  of  the  same 
School,  supplies  a  confirmatory  detail.' 

The  Bicentenary  Memorial  Exhibition  of  Gainsborough's  works  held 
in  Ipswich  in  1927  contained  several  examples  of  the  artist's  Dutch 
manner,  especially  No.  23,  a  large  landscape  composition  then  in  the 
collection  of  Colonel  A.M.Grcnfell,  and  a  Landscape  with  a  Distant  View 
of  Cornard  Village,  Suffolk.  The  latter  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  in 
1953  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  at  a  price  of  -£6,000. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Bicentenary  Exhibition  Catalogue,  Sir  Charles 
Holmes,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  at  the  time,  wrote:  'His 
(Gainsborough's)  early  landscapes  reflect  Dutch  influences,  that  of  Wyn- 
ants in  particular.'  And  Percy  Moore  Turner,  in  describing  the  paintings 
in  this  exhibition,  stated:  'The  influence  of  Wynants  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Gainsborough's  early  landscapes.' 

In  her  book  on  Gainsborough  (1949),  Dr.  Mary  Woodall  quotes  a 
letter  written  when  Gainsborough  was  very  ill,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  his  patron,  Mr.  Harvey  of  Catton  Hall,  Suffolk.  The  relevant 
sentence  (pages  99-100)  is: 

'/  feel  such  a  fondness  for  my  first  imitations  of  little  Dutch  landscapes  that  I 
can't  keep  from  working  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  .  .  .' 

And  again,  in  his  book  on  Gainsborough  (1949),  Mr.  Oliver  Millar, 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's  pictures,  wrote  (page  6) : 

'.  .  .  Gainsborough  was  at  this  early  period  extremely  susceptible  to  outside 
influences,  predominantly  of  that  of  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  landscape- 
painters.  The  close  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  East  Anglia  and  Holland, 
the  industrial  and  trading  connections  and  the  consequent  acquisitions  of  Dutch 
pictures  by  local  collectors,  whose  houses  Gainsborough  could  have  visited,  all 
fostered  this  influence.  .  .  .' 

The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  contains  a  fine  Dutch-influenced 
Gainsborough  landscape,  which  is  recorded  in  Armstrong's  book,  and 
reproduced  as  Pi.  111.  Armstrong  places  it  at  about  1750-2.  Earlier  still, 
about  1746-8,  is  a  large  ideal  landscape  arrangement,  most  obviously  in 
the  Dutch  manner  and  feeling.  This  is  reproduced  as  Pi.  1  in  Arm- 
strong's book. 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sculpture  in  a  London  Church 


Last  year  the  exhibition  Christian  Sculpture  To-day  was  held  in 
an  Edinburgh  church  during  the  period  of  the  Festival.  It  was 
officially  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Portrait  Sculptors.  This 
year  a  similar  exhibition  is  being  held  in  London.  But  it  is  being 
privately  sponsored  by  sculptors  Kathleen  Parbury  and  Josephine 
de  Vasconcellos  in  collaboration  with  the  Reverend  N.  A.  Perry- 
Gore,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Wood  Church,  where  nearly  one 
hundred  pieces  of  contemporary  sculpture  suitable  tor  a  church 
are  now  on  view.  The  exhibition  is  non-denominational  and 
there  are  works  exhibited  by  many  leading  contemporary  sculp- 
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tors.  Some  of  them  are  shown  here.  I.  Hands  of  Godfry  Mowatt, 
in  bronze,  by  Josephine  de  Vasconcellos.  2.  Processional  Cross,  in 
silver  and  bronze,  by  David  Murray.  3.  Head  of  Christ,  in  plaster, 
by  G.E.Campbell,  F.R.B.S.  4.  St.  Christopher,  in  elm  wood,  by 
Z.D.Kujundzic.  5.  The  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  in  mahogany, 
by  Alan  Durst,  A.  R.  A.  6.  St.  Peter,  in  elm  wood,  by  Gwynneth 
Holt.  7.  St.  Peter,  in  plaster,  by  Lady  Bonham  Carter. 

Overlooking  Lord's  cricket  ground,  St.  John's  Wood  Church, 
the  imposing  pillared  facade  of  which  is  so  well-known  to 
Londoners,  was  consecrated  on  24th  May,  18 14. 
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E.  One  of  two  recorded  impressions  of  a  fifteenth-century  German  coloured  print,  'The  Man  of 
Sorrows',  13  X  10  in.  ( Sotheby's).  2. '  Le  Repas.'  By  the  nineteenth-century  Belgian  artist  Henri 
de  Braekeleer.  Mon.A.Boitle  Collection  (J.  de  Mul,  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels).  3.  'A 
Woody  River  Scene  with  a  Waterfall.'  By  Zuccarelli,  20  X  26  in.  (Christie's).  4.  'Autumnal 
Landscape.'  By  Cornelius  KrieghofF,  I2§  X  17J  in.,  signed  and  dated  1857.  From  the  A.H. 
Mould  Collection  (Sotheby's).  5.  'The  Canale  Grande,  Venice,  from  Palazzo  Corner  to  the 
Dogana.'  By  Canaletto,  44^  X  63  in.  From  the  Hon. R.F.Watson  Collection  (Sotheby's). 
6.  Roman,  second-century  marble  bust  of  the  Empress  Plotina,  84  cm.  high.  From  the  N.  F. 
Trau,  Vienna,  Collection  (Galerie  Fischer,  Lucerne).  7.  German  (Aachen)  silver-gilt  goblet  and 
cover,  maker's  mark  KH.,  circa  1580.  From  A.Rutschi  Collection,  Zurich  ( Galerie  Jurg  Stuker, 
Berne).  8.  Very  rare  Viennese  porcelain  candelabra  of  the  Claud  du  Paquier  (1719-44)  period 
(Sotheby's).  9.  Brussels  tapestry,  283  X  222  cm.  (Maitre  Rheims,  Paris).  10.  Yung  Cheng 
fatniUe-rose  eggshell  saucer  dish,  8  in.  diameter.  From  the  late  Mrs.M.J.Trapnell  Collection 
(Christie's).  II.  K'ang  FLsi famille-noire  sweetmeat  dish,  5  in.  wide.  Trapnell  Collection  (Chris- 
tie's). 12.  German  silver  soup-tureen,  cover  and  stand,  by  C.D.Schrodel,  Dresden,  circa  1760. 
From  the  late  Viscountess  D'Abernon  Collection  (Christie's).  13.  George  I  silver  tea-kettle  and 
stand,  14J  in.  high,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1715  (Sotheby's).  14.  Louis  XV  marquetry  writing-table, 
stamped  C.Wolff,  M.E.  From  Mabel  Gilman  Carey  Collection  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York). 
15.  Eighteenth-century-  English  marquetry  commode  in  Louis  XVI  style,  45  in.  wide,  by  John 
Cobb.  From  the  Derrick  Seebohm  Collection  (Christie's). 


Books  Reviewed 


COLOURED    WORCESTER  PORCE- 
LAIN OF  THE  FIRST  PERIOD:  By 

H.Rissik  Marshall, F.L.S.:  (Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire: Ceramic  Book  Co.  Limited 
edition,  ^12  12s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  very  important  and  beautifully 
produced  book,  which  all  collectors  of 
'  Coloured  Worcester'  will  wish  to  own. 

Mr. H.Rissik  Marshall  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  early  Worcester  porcelain 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  wares  of  the  first  period  of 
that  factory  is  outstanding.  Mr.  Marshall  might 
well  be  excused  for  being  dogmatic,  but  in  fact 
no  one  could  be  more  anxious  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  other  collectors  for  the  re- 
sults of  their  researches.  The  gracious  dedica- 
tion, 'To  the  Antique  Dealers,  Collectors  and 
Museum  Officials  past  and  present  from  whom 
I  have  learnt  all  I  know  about  Worcester  China', 
sets  the  tone  of  the  whole  book. 

The  author  writes  with  a  scholarly  simplicity, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  very  lack  of  undue 
emphasis  makes  his  conclusions  all  the  more  im- 
pressive. The  temptation  to  recapitulate  the  his- 
tory of  the  Worcester  factory  has  been  wisely 
rejected.  Similarly,  Mr.  Marshall  points  out 
that  he  has  not  dealt  with  underglaze  blue-and- 
white  wares  or  monochrome  transfer-printed 
wares,  as  these  have  already  been  the  subject  of 
fine  publications  by  Mr.  Stanley  W.Fisher  and 
Mr.  Cyril  Cook  respectively.  Some  restatement 
is  unavoidable,  and  the  foreword  indicates  that 
Part  I  is  largely  an  endeavour  to  collate  and 
amplify  existing  knowledge,  and  to  comment 
thereon. 

New  facts  have  come  to  light  since  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson  issued  his  Worcester  Porcelain  in  1910, 
and  some  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  at  that 
time  have  now  proved  to  be  incorrect.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  of  Mr.  Hobson's  conjectures 
have  now  been  substantiated.  Numerous  books 
and  papers  have  been  issued  on  Worcester  china 
since  1910,  but  all  the  most  recent  information 
has  now  been  brought  together  in  concise  form 
for  the  benefit  of  students  and  collectors. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  that  the  first  chapter 
should  refer  to  a  Royal  visit  that  occurred  after 
the  period  covered  by  this  book.  What  better 
introduction  could  there  be,  however,  than  the 
attractive  coloured  prints  and  descriptions  of  the 
actual  process  of  china-making  at  Worcester, 
quoted  from  the  booklet  issued  in  18 10? 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  Soft  Paste  Bris- 
tol Factory  is  important  and  summarizes  Mr. 
Aubrey  J.Toppin's  discoveries  in  connexion 
with  Benjamin  Lund.  Mr.  Marshall  proves  the 
direct  association  between  the  early  Bristol  and 
Worcester  factories  but  he  is  careful  to  empha- 
size the  difficulty  of  trying  to  segregate  pieces 
made  at  Bristol  from  those  of  Worcester  origin. 

Several  books  have  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  'outside'  enamellcr  James  Giles,  bur  the 


author  considers  this  difficult  subject  more 
deeply.  He  produces  evidence  from  which  he 
deduces  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  more 
decorative  Worcester  wares  were  painted  at 
Giles's  atelier.  A  fine  series  of  illustrations  and 
summary  of  the  fable  paintings  byJ.H.O'Neale 
should  prove  of  great  interest.  The  additional 
information  on  the  other  figure  and  landscape 
painters  should  assist  in  solving  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  this  field. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  figures  were 
made  at  Worcester,  but  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
identify  them  beyond  doubt.  Chemical  analysis 
and  similarities  of  palette  and  decoration  have 
now  brought  to  light  a  greater  variety  and 
number  than  was  ever  anticipated.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  made  an  invaluable  summary  of  the  present 
information. 

Acquisition  of  the  special  pieces  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Part  I  would  be  beyond  the 
means  of  many  collectors  if  bought  through  the 
normal  channels.  Much  of  the  thrill  of  collecting, 
however,  is  in  the  discovery  of  the  occasional 
rarity,  and  this  chapter  will  help  the  less  experi- 
enced collector  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  right 
pieces.  Although  Part  I  is  of  great  import,  it  is 
Part  II,  with  photographs  of  over  one  thousand 
different  pieces  with  a  brief  description  of  each, 
which  will  make  this  book  indispensable  as  a 
work  of  reference. 

Considering  the  book  as  a  whole,  a  great 
feature  is  the  very  large  number  of  coloured  and 
monochrome  illustrations,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  the  production 
fails  to  maintain  a  consistently  high  standard. 
The  reproduction  of  the  colour  values  and  the 
detail  is  extremely  good,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  pea-grcen  in  PI.  No.  23,  which  is 
rather  too  dark  and  too  dull  in  tone.  Several  of 
the  colour-plates,  however,  have  a  flat  and  un- 
real appearance,  this  being  especially  pro- 
nounced in  Nos.  24  and  27.  The  technical  diffi- 
culties of  photographing  a  large  number  of 
pieces  together  for  the  monochrome  plates  must 
have  been  considerable.  It  was  unavoidable  that 
some  items  appear  very  small  and  that  the  light- 
ing was  not  always  even,  e.g.  in  PI.  No.  49.  The 
sharpest  possible  reproduction  was  therefore  de- 
sirable. This  has  not  quite  been  achieved.  Some 
of  the  plates  are  almost  dingy  in  effect,  e.g.  Nos. 
14,  26,  39,  47  and  48,  and  the  patterns  of  some 
pieces  not  clear.  A  harder  paper  with  a  glazed 
surface  would  have  brought  out  the  details  con- 
siderably. PI.  Id  in  Part  I  purports  to  be  a  photo- 
graph of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cream  jug 
shown  in  PI.  Ic  If  this  is  correct,  then  PI.  Id  would 
appear  to  have  been  printed  in  reverse. 

The  author  refers  to  the  unfortunate  obscur- 
ing and  misplacing  of  some  of  the  reference 
numbers  in  the  plates  in  Part  II,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  piece  does  much  to  rectify  this  de- 
fect. The  descriptions  of  some  plates  must  per- 
force continue  over  page,  facing  the  next  plate, 
but  it  would  have  made  reference  much  easier 


if  the  continuing  page  could  have  been  so 
headed,  e.g.  'PI.  18  continued'.  It  is  also  some- 
what disconcerting  to  find  pages  headed  PI.  26  | 
and  PI.  54  in  large  type  and  find  that  the  illus- 
trations opposite  are  Pi.  27  and  PI.  55  respec- 
tively, headed  in  small  type.  The  pieces  are  not 
necessarily  in  chronological  order  and  it  would 
have  been  helpful  to  the  less  experienced  collec- 
tor if  Mr.  Marshall  could  have  given  an  approxi- 
mate date  wherever  possible. 

There  is  at  least  one  error  in  the  index  to  Part 
II,  under '  Yellow',  where  the  number  658  should 
read  number  668.  Also  the  cross-referencing 
in  this  index  is  not  entirely  consistent. 

This  book  is,  however,  without  question  a 
splendid  addition  to  ceramic  literature.  Within 
the  limited  terms  of  reference  it  will  remain  a 
standard  work  for  many  years  to  come.-G.C. 

EARLY  CONVERSATION  PICTURES, 
FROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO 
ABOUT  1730:  A  STUDY  IN  ORIGINS: 

By  Ralph  Edwards:  (London:  Country  Life 
Ltd.,  1954.  42s.  net) 

TWO  books  have  previously  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  English  Conversation  Pic- 
tures: the  first  by  the  late  G.C.Williamson, 
immediately  following  the  Exhibition  held  at 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  house  in  London  in  1930, 
and  largely  illustrated  from  the  material  assem- 
bled on  that  occasion;  and  the  second  in  1936, 
by  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell.  The  vogue  for  col- 
lecting this  sort  of  painting,  which  reached  great 
heights  in  the  1920's,  and  has  re-established  itself 
since  the  last  war,  has  surely  some  justification  in 
England:  for  it  was  here,  in  the  country  houses 
particularly,  that  the  most  delightful  examples 
were  produced  from  the  third  or  fourth  decade 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  onwards;  and  apart 
from  their  artistic  merit,  which  is  sometimes 
considerable,  they  provide  us  with  information 
about  the  fashions,  manners  and  homes  of  our 
ancestors  such  as  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else. 
But  neither  of  the  two  authors  mentioned  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  study  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Conversation  in  art,  and  therefore 
the  present  book  is  particularly  welcome.  No  one 
was  better  fitted  to  do  it  than  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
organized  a  further  exhibition  on  the  subject  in 
1946,  for  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  at 
9  Belgrave  Square.  Clearly  an  exact  knowledge 
of  architecture,  interior  decoration  and  furni- 
ture, combined  with  a  wide  general  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  art,  was  essential  to  anyone 
undertaking  this  more  ambitious  task;  but  it 
needed  also  the  inquisitive  eye  of  a  true  connois- 
seur, and  the  pen  of  an  engaging  writer.  These 
advantages  Mr.  Edwards  has,  to  an  exceptional 
degree.  He  is  one  of  our  leading  authorities  on 
furniture;  but  he  has  no  less  an  eye  for  a  pic- 
ture. He  appreciates  the  composition,  and  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  painting,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  accessories;  and  he  writes, 
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Plate  17  (Nos.  292  to  312),  reduced  from  'Coloured  Worcester  Porcelain  of  the  First  Period 
(1751-83)'.  By  H.Rissik  Marshall,  President  of  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  (1954,  Ceramic 
Book  Company,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Price:  Limited  ed.  JC12  12s.  net  (S36.00, 
U.S.A.),  De  Luxe  ed.  (25  copies)  £18  18s.  net  (S54.00,  U.S.A.). 


'with  his  eye  on  the  object',  in  a  pleasant  and 
witty  style.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  perfect  cicerone  in 
the  houses  of  centuries  ago,  whether  bourgeois  or 
aristocratic;  and  it  says  much  for  his  integrity  as 
a  scholar,  that  in  the  present  book  he  has  refused 
to  indulge  his  own  preferences  by  plunging 
immediately  into  the  subject  of  the  Georgian 
Conversation  Piece,  as  his  predecessors  (quite 
justifiably)  chose  to  do,  without  first  examining 
its  origins  at  considerable  length.  By  so  doing 
he  gets  no  further  than  about  the  year  1730, 
when  Laroon  and  Mercier  and  Hogarth  were 
already  practising  the  mode;  but  not  yet 
Gainsborough  or  Devis  or  Zoffany  or  Stubbs. 
He  thus  leaves  for  a  half-promised  sequel  (which 
I  for  one  most  sincerely  hope  will  materialize) 
the  Conversation  Pieces  of  these  and  other  ar- 
tists, who  are  probably  more  to  his  own  taste 
than  many  of  those  with  whom  the  present 
volume  is  concerned. 

For  a  picture  to  qualify  as  a  Conversation  Piece, 
as  that  term  is  generally  understood  today,  and 
as  it  was  popularized  in  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  certain  rules  must  be  applied: 
and  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the  definition. 
First,  the  portrait  element  is  essential ;  the  figures 
introduced  must  be  intended  as  portraits- one 
might  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say,  commissioned 
as  portraits,  not  of  the  artist's  choice  (if  we  except 
occasional  portraits  of  the  artist's  own  family),  at 
least  so  far  as  the  principals  are  concerned.  That 
is  what  distinguishes  a  Conversation  Piece  from 
genre  painting,  as  it  was  practised  in  Holland  by 
such  as  Metsu  and  Terborch.  Secondly,  there 
must  be  more  than  one  person;  and  the  persons 
must  be  related  informally,  in  their  familiar  sur- 
roundings, and  engaged  in  familiar  occupations, 
in  or  out  of  doors.  This  excludes,  let  it  be  noted, 
pictures  of  ceremonies  and  state  functions,  wed- 
dings, banquets,  country  fairs,  and  historical  in- 
cidents. Thirdly,  the  figures  should  be  repre- 
sented on  a  small  scale,  considerably  smaller 
than  life;  and  it  might  be  added  (though  Mr. 
Edwards  does  not  say  this  explicitly),  at  full 
length. 

These  rules,  it  will  be  observed,  are  highly 
arbitrary,  and  are  based  no  doubt  on  the  special 
development  of  the  mode  in  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Nevertheless,  since  this  special 
development  is  certainly  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
quiry as  a  whole-and  unless  Mr.  Edwards  ful- 
fils his  half-promise  with  a  second  volume,  the 
work  will  not  be  complete- the  rules  may  be 
accepted  as  valid.  At  the  same  time,  in  tracing 
the  early  history  of  the  Conversation,  we  cannot 
expect  all  the  examples,  which  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  final  development,  to  conform  to 
all  the  rules.  Even  van  Eyck's  'Arnolfmi'  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery  (PI.  1),  which  has  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  Conversation  and  is 
rightly  adduced  in  this  connexion,  fails  to 
qualify  on  one  score,  if  Professor  Panofsky  is 
justified  in  interpreting  it  as  the  record  of  a  wed- 
ding; and  apart  from  this,  most  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's earlier  illustrations  in  the  Netherlandish 
and  Italian  Schools  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries  are  too  large  in  scale  (though  this  is 
not  obvious  in  reproduction)  to  be  admitted  as 
true  incunabula  of  the  Conversation  Picture. 
They  are,  however,  undeniable  examples  of  in- 


formal group  portraiture,  and,  as  such,  legiti- 
mate material  for  study  in  this  connexion.  In- 
deed, in  the  Italian  School,  where  such  paintings 
are  not  common,  the  author  might  have  spread 
his  net  a  little  wider.  He  might  have  referred  to 
Mantegna's  famous  frescoes  of  the  Gonzaga 
family  on  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Mantua,  or 
(to  descend  a  little  from  the  sublime)  to  Nuvo- 
lone's  Family  Group  in  the  Brera. 

But  such  excursions  into  the  wider  circles  of 
European  art,  in  search  of  an  ingredient  here  and 
there,  are  merely  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
Conversation  Piece  proper.  The  author  is  able 
to  point  to  some  interesting  seventeenth-century 
examples  of  true  Conversations  in  England, 
mostly  of  Royal  or  exalted  personages-  Hie 


Villiers  Family  (circa  1628),  Charles  I  and  his 
Court  in  Greenwich  Park,  Charles  I  and  his  Queen 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  later  in  the  century, 
the  famous  'Pineapple  Picture'  with  Charles  II 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Rose.  But  they  are  nearly 
all  by  artists  of  Netherlandish  origin  (Jonson, 
Belcamp  and  Staelbent,  H.G.Pot,  Hendrik 
Danckerts),  and  the  one  native  painter  of  such 
pictures,  the  recently  identified  lady-artist  Joan 
Carlile,  was  certainly  no  great  performer.1 
It  was  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Seventeenth 

1  Hardly  competent  enough,  I  suspect,  to  be  credited 
with  the  little  picture  of  Two  Ladies  in  a  Landscape 
reproduced  as  PL  71.  It  is  much  in  the  taste  of  the 
Ham  House  and  Lamport  pictures  attributed  to  her, 
but  surely  much  superior  in  execution. 
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Century,  that  the  true  Conversation  Piece  first 
became  popular-in  Holland,  occasionally,  in 
the  work  of  artists  who  were  also  painters  of 
genre  (Codde  and  Molenaer,  Ostade,  Metsu  and 
de  Hooch,  Netscher  and  Slingeland);  and  in 
Flanders,  more  persistently  perhaps,  in  the  work 
of  such  as  Gonzales  Coques.  Excellent  examples, 
to  which  all  the  rules  of  the  Conversation  Piece 
apply,  are  reproduced  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards; and  he  justly  points  out  how  well  this 
sort  of  painting  was  suited  to  the  temperament 
and  ideals  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Holland  and 
Antwerp  at  the  time;  revealing  'a  frank  delight 
in  material  wealth,  pride  of  ownership,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  ambitions  achieved,  a  rather 
naive  and  lovable  complacency'.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion particularly  applicable  to  any  one  of  Gon- 
zales Coques'  exquisite  little  pieces  (Pis.  10,  n), 
to  Dr.  Lewis  Fry's  Emanuel  de  Witte  (PI.  38),  or 
to  Musscher's  Thomas  Hees  with  his  Nephews  and 
Negro  Servant  (PI.  43):  and  it  was,  perhaps,  just 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  this  kind  of  taste 
which  made  the  mode  unpalatable,  in  the 
Netherlands  if  not  elsewhere,  to  artists  of  the 
very  first  rank.  In  the  single  example  of  Rem- 
brandt (PI.  22) -the  small-scale  early  portrait  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  in  the  Gardner  Museum, 
Boston -the  artist  concentrates  his  lighting,  and 
all  his  power  of  subtle  realization,  on  the  model- 
ling of  the  heads.  He  is  relatively  little  interested 
in  the  exact  rendering  of  rich  stuffs,  handsome 
interiors,  and  fine  objets  a" art,  with  which  a  more 
popular  painter  would  flatter  the  taste  of  his 
patron.  Again,  nothing  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  Conversation  formula  can  be  instanced  in 
the  work  of  Rubens  or  van  Dyck,  if  we  except 
the  Family  of  the  Artist  walking  in  their  Garden  at 
Munich,  in  which  Rubens,  no  doubt,  sought  to 
please  nobody  but  himself. 

Nor  was  it  a  mode  of  painting  likely  to  please 
the  more  grandiose  tastes  of  the  French  Court 
under  the  Grande  Monarque,  though  a  few  well- 
chosen  examples -from  the  Le  Nain  family,  and 
from  Robert  Toumieres  particularly-are  intro- 
duced to  forestall  too  sweeping  a  generalization. 
But  it  was  from  France,  and  not  precisely  from 
true  Conversation  painting,  but  from  the  ro- 
mantic genre  of  Watteau  and  his  followers,  that 
a  certain  influence  infiltrated  to  mingle  with 
Netherlandish  elements  in  forming  the  fashion 
for  the  Conversation  Piece  in  England.  Here  at 
last,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
we  return  to  the  ground  from  which  these  retro- 
spective inquiries  originated :  first  with  the  im- 
migrant artists-Joseph  van  Aken  from  Ant- 
werp, Laroon  and  Mercier  (the  former  of 
French/Dutch  origin,  the  latter  French/Ger- 
man), and  Balthasar  Denner  from  Hamburg- 
and  finally,  with  our  own  Hogarth  and  Dan- 
dridge,  Gawen  Hamilton  and  Phillips.  How  de- 
lightful, and  how  truly  and  suddenly  English, 
despite  any  foreign  influences,  are  these  Hogarth 
Conversations  of  about  the  year  1730,  where  the 
present  volume  closes.  Less  artificial  than  the 
French,  but  more  elegant  than  the  Dutch- per- 
haps, after  all,  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  taste  of  the  English  patron  who  then  called 
the  tune.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  satis- 
factory, among  the  true  specimens  of  Conversa- 
tion Pieces  in  the  book,  than  the  Wollaston  Family 


(PI.  88),  painted  for  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner,  in  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square:  so 
lively  in  its  portraiture,  admirable  in  its  com- 
position and  true  in  its  effect  of  light;  so  fas- 
cinating to  the  historian  in  its  rendering  of  dress, 
furniture  and  decor,  and  yet  in  this  very  respect 
so  unobtrusive.  As  Mr.  Edwards  says,  Hogarth 
'was  the  first  native-born  artist  to  exploit  the 
growing  demand  for  such  portraiture,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  its  subsequent  vogue'. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  'commenced 
painter  of  small  conversations',  having  tired  of 
the  practice  of  engraving,  after  his  marriage  to 
Sir  James  Thornhill's  daughter,  early  in  1729. 
It  was  partly,  perhaps,  his  increasing  interest  in 
the  handling  of  paint,  so  evident  in  his  later 
work,  which  made  him  abandon  so  soon  after- 
wards the  practice  of  group  portraiture  on  this 
small  scale,  which  had  brought  him  so  much 
success.  But  today  we  can  hardly  help  regretting 
the  decision. 

A  number  of  misprints  may  be  pointed  out  by 
those  who  care  to  vent  their  spleen  on  such 
trifles.  To  judge  from  the  note  to  PI.  92,  for  in- 
stance, the  Earl  of  Strafford  seems  to  have  been 
promoted  by  the  Old  Pretender  some  years 
after  his  death.  The  Latin  is  at  fault  in  the  note 
to  PI.  1,  and  some  foreign  names  are  wrongly 
spelt  (Ganz,  Jullienne,  Due  de  Bourgogne).  The 
notes,  however,  are  concise  and  at  the  same  time 
full  of  interesting  information.  The  plates  are 
well  produced,  and  include  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial which  is  otherwise  difficult  of  access. 
Altogether  both  the  publishers  and  the  author 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  a  most  valu- 
able piece  of  work.-J.B.S. 

THE  IMAGERY  OF  BRITISH 
CHURCHES:  By  M.D.Anderson,  F.S.A.: 
(London:  John  Murray.  25s.  net) 

DUE  to  the  Reformation  in  general  and  the 
further  destruction  arising  from  the  Civil 
War  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  religious  art- 
the  art  of  Everyman- had,  by  the  end  of  that 
century,  all  but  disappeared  from  sight  and 
entirely  from  memory.  In  eighteenth-century 
England,  art  had  become  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  painting  and,  worse  still,  the  mere 
vehicle  for  flattering  aristocratic  pride,  recording 
the  nature  and  extent  of  its  possessions  or  the 
nature  of  its  assorted  hobbies.  Further,  during 
this  period,  sculpture  in  England  had  become 
little  more  than  the  tolerated  hobby  of  travelled 
dilettantes  in  the  arts,  or  a  matter  of  (very 
pseudo)  classical  revival  in  an  'Age  of  Reason'. 

Religious  art  was,  on  the  one  hand,  either 
damned  by  fanaticism  as  evil,  or  ignored  by 
cognoscenti.  In  either  case,  it  was  smothered  in 
a  dense  blanket  of  ubiquitous  ignorance  as  to  its 
nature.  And  mediaeval  examples  of  it  survived 
only  by  chance  in  cathedrals,  neglected  churches 
and  those  ruined  monasteries  that  contributed 
so  much  to  that  macabre  mood  which  in  very 
late-eighteenth-century  and  early-nineteenth- 
century  literature  is  dubbed  'Romantic'. 

Then  came  the  change,  probably  due  in  the 
first  case  to  Wesley's  spiritual  revival.  Later,  this 
renewed  interest  in  religious  matters  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Oxford  Movement  and  familiar- 


ized by  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  despite  their  very 
sentimental  conception  of  Gothic.  Anyway, 
pyxes,  aumbries  and  chasubles  once  more  be- 
came familiar  words-at  least  in  cultured  English 

speech. 

Unfortunately,  all  these  movements  were  ac- 
companied by  a  considerable  amount  of  ill- 
judged  restoration,  happily  balanced  however 
by  the  increasing  researches  of  a  growing  band 
of  scholars.  This  accumulated  learning,  sustained 
by  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  first  expressed  itself  visibly  in 
the  Alabaster  Exhibition  of  19 10  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  next  by  the 
1923  'Exhibition  of  English  Primitives'  at  Bur- 
lington House;  the  1930  'Exhibition  of  English 
Mediaeval  Art'  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, and,  finally,  the  Alabaster  Exhibition  at 
York  in  1954.  Consequently  (and  happily)  today 
even  the  general  hitchhiking  public  is  interested 
in  mediaeval  art,  though,  not  surprisingly,  still 
somewhat  bewildered  by  its  extent,  complexity 
and  mental  slant. 

On  this  account,  Miss  M.  D.  Anderson's  book 
is  well  timed  and,  better  still,  well  contrived, 
being  a  veritable  chapter-and-verse  compen- 
dium of  the  basic  essentials  in  the  vast  range  of 
literature  on  this  theme  which  has  accumulated- 
particularly  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Nor  has 
the  writer  allowed  the  subject  to  master  her,  since 
she  has  wisely  confined  her  book  to  mediaeval 
art  as  presented  by  carving  in  churches. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  instructive  side 
glances  at  correlative  subjects- from  painting 
and  stained  glass  to  Apocryphal  gospels  and 
mystery  plays :  and,  if  by  chance,  you  want  to 
know  in  particular  what  is  a  'woodwose',  take 
note  of  the  information  provided  on  page  182. 
Often  you  are  also  warned  of  controversial 
patches  and  sometimes  told  that  so-and-so  may 
be  the  answer;  never  without  justification  that 
so-and-so  is  the  answer.  In  short,  here  is  a  book 
interestingly  and  originally  arranged  which  is  a 
'must'  for  serious-minded  and  well-intentioned 
beginners  whose  major  difficulty,  when  un- 
aided in  such  a  subject,  is  to  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  Moreover,  this  book  could  well  be  the 
starting-point  for  specialized  researches  in  any 
of  the  many  aspects  of  mediaeval  art,  so  ex- 
cellent is  the  book's  efficiently  and  conscienti- 
ously garnered  bibliography  and  general  ar- 
rangement. One  therefore  sincerely  com- 
mends The  Imagery  of  British  Churches  and  hopes 
that  it  will,  as  it  deserves,  and  the  author  of  it 
desires,  contribute  much  by  its  sale  to  the  funds 
of  the  Historical  Churches  Preservation  Trust,  a 
body  which  has  already,  one  imagines,  benefited 
financially  from  the  editorial  support  given  to  it 
by  The  Connoisseur. -C.F.P. 

SCOTTISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES  AND 
GARDENS  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

By  John  Fleming:  (London:  Country  Life 
Ltd.  25s.  net) 

THERE  is  a  widespread  idea  that  the  border 
between  England  and  Scotland  is  where 
architecture  ceases  and  Scottish  Baronial  begins: 
having  read  this  book  and  looked  at  the  excel- 
lent photographs,  one  suspects  that  the  Tweed 
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Penicuik  House,  the  stable-block.  Designed  by  Sir  John  Clerk,  c.  1730.  Reduced  from 
'Scottish  Country  Houses  and  Gardens',  by  John  Fleming  (Country  Life,  London,  25s.  net). 


■  has  been  far  less  successful  as  a  barrier  against  the 
art  of  architecture,  than  as  some  sort  of  psycho- 

:  logical  line  at  which  the  architectural  critic,  filled 
with  nostalgia  for  his  publisher's  office,  has 
fingered  the  return-ticket  in  his  pocket  and 
taken  the  train  back  to  London. 

Mr.  Fleming,  resident  in  the  frontier  town  of 
Berwick,  decided  otherwise,  and  his  are  some  of 
the  first  prints  in  the  virgin  snow  north  of  the 
border.  There  have  been  books  in  plenty  on 
Scottish  Architecture,  but  few  so  well  informed, 
and  none  catering  so  ideally  for  those  whose 
first  impressions,  and  first  loves,  have  been  of 
the  South.  Here  indeed  for  the  first  time  the 
subject  is  seen  in  a  European  perspective. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  houses  open  to  the  public 
(and  a  few  others)  are  strung  together  into  a 
short  history  of  country-house  architecture  in 
Scotland.  In  dealing  with  the  earlier  examples. 
Mr.  Fleming  will  probably  be  accused  of  over- 
simplification;  and  his  use  of  the  specialized 
term  'peel-tower'  for  the  tower-houses  which 
form  the  kernel  of  so  many  Scottish  mansions  is 
rather  questionable.  But  his  object  has  rightly 
been  not  so  much  to  condense  the  five  massive 
volumes  of  MacGibbon  and  Ross  into  the 
allotted  space  of  half  that  number  of  pages,  as  to 
set  a  suitable  background  for  Scotland's  first  and 
greatest  contributions  to  the  art  of  the  country 
house  proper:  such  buildings  as  Traquair  and 
Craigievar.  Externally  untouched  by  the  Renais- 
sance (though  both  are  roughly  contemporary 
with  the  Whitehall  Banqueting  House),  these 
two  houses  bring  the  warlike  idiom  of  the  tradi- 
tional Scottish  castle  to  an  easy  and  tranquil 
maturity.  Wisely,  Mr.  Fleming  does  not  rhap- 
sodize; for  this  purpose,  as  also  for  that  of  a  little 
gentle  ridicule,  he  invariably  finds  an  apt 
quotation. 

With  the  sudden,  unheralded  arrival  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Scotland  the  author  comes  into 
his  particular  element.  The  one  man  largely  res- 
ponsible for  this  revolution  was  the  late-seven- 
teenth-century architect  Sir  William  Bruce,  a 
diplomat  with  his  eyes  open,  whose  two  distinct 
inventions  were  a  monumental  edition  of  the 
traditional  Scottish  style,  and  a  Scottish  version 
of  the  classicism  from  which  his  countrymen 
had  hitherto  held  almost  entirely  aloof.  Of  the 
latter  type  Kinross  is  his  masterpiece:  a  low- 
lying  classical  block  in  which  the  bare  wall, 
always  dominant  in  Scotland,  has  the  last  word. 

The  most  extraordinary  revelation  in  this 
book  is  that  of  the  Scottish  activities  of  the  Adam 
family.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  here  pre- 
sented in  so  short  a  space,  as  if  this  account  were 
a  mere  boiled-down  crib  of  some  previous 
work.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  hint  that  much  mater- 
ial appears  here  for  the  first  time.  The  dust- 
jacket  promises  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, now  in  preparation.  But  the  cat,  still  only  a 
kitten,  is  already  out  of  the  bag. 

No  house  included  in  the  scope  of  this  book 
is  in  the  recognized  'Adam  Style',  at  least  as  far 
as  external  appearances  are  concerned:  and  of 
classical  Adam  houses  in  Scotland  by  far  the 
most  interesting  are  the  rather  preposterous 
works  of  William  Adam  the  elder.  To  approach 
them  backwards,  as  it  were,  from  a  knowledge 


of  the  buildings  of  his  son  Robert,  is  surely  un- 
fair; this  kind  of  comparison  shows  them  at  their 
worst.  William  Adam,  it  is  evident,  was  a  Scot 
of  the  familiar  business  type,  and  just  as  Scots  all 
over  the  world  are  associated  with  enormous 
projects  of  material  achievement,  so  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  vast  architectural  under- 
takings which  tended  to  leave  their  owners 
penniless :  and  with  either  half  a  house  or  a  house 
devoid  of  internal  decoration.  Of  the  exteriors 
of  his  buildings  not  an  inch  is  left  uncovered,  so 
that  some  quite  pleasing  little  Palladian  facade 
resounds,/orf/.s5;m0,  with  every  device  known  to 
Vitruvius  Britannicus.  Only  at  Hopetoun,  and 
more  especially  at  Duff,  whose  immense  centre 
block  was  finished  in  1745  at  a  cost  of  £70,000, 
did  he  work  on  a  scale  to  match  his  ambitions. 

With  Robert  Adam,  the  architect  par  excel- 
lence, the  approach  was  very  different.  For  his  use 
of  the  Castle  Style  for  most  of  his  Scottish  man- 
sions he  himself  gives  a  very  good  reason.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  writes  that  '  Even  the  most 
admired  efforts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
would  appear  altogether  insignificant  if  placed 
near  these  unparalleled  Works  of  Nature'.  This 
may  be  true,  but  among  the  more  material 
aspects  of  the  question  was  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining mason-work  to  his  liking  in  Scotland 
and,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  a  certain  syco- 
phantic appeal  to  his  clients'  pride  in  their  war- 
like past.  The  style,  however,  was  based  on 
other  sources  besides  the  traditional  Scottish, 


and  his  debt  to  the  architects  (Morris  and 
Mylne)  of  the  precocious  romantic  castle  of 
Inveraray  is  considerable.  Of  his  own  castles, 
Culzean,  with  its  splendid  classical  interiors,  is 
the  best  known  and  most  accessible,  but  Seton, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  most  successful. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer  that  this  vol- 
ume goes  virtually  no  further  than  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Few  houses  of  later 
date,  among  which  the  most  notable  are  prob- 
ably the  Grecian  villas  of  Archibald  Simpson 
round  Aberdeen,  are  at  present  open  to  visitors. 
Abbotsford  (an  English  manor-house,  as  Mr. 
Fleming  points  out)  is  but  a  poor  representative 
of  the  nineteenth-century  romantic  style  which 
reached  its  final  development  in  the  much  ma- 
ligned and  fast  disappearing  Scottish  Baronial. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  exterior  of  Blair  Castle, 
largely  the  w'ork  of  the  arch-baronialist  David 
Bryce,  is  often  praised  by  professed  haters  of 
this  style.  Mr.  Fleming,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
leaves  the  door  open  for  its  just  appreciation. 

Of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  twenty  houses 
and  eleven  gardens  which  form  the  second  half 
of  the  book,  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  equally 
suitable  for  a  hasty  glance  just  before  setting  out 
on  an  afternoon  visit,  or  for  more  leisurely  read- 
ing, being  both  informative  and  well  con- 
structed. The  architect  may  find  his  own  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  the  harled  walls  of  Traquair, 
the  gardener  in  the  giant  forget-me-nots  at 
Inverewe,  the  craftsman  in  William  Masters' 
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bed  at  Blair.  The  historian  and  painter  also  will 
find  here  exactly  what  they  require.  The  ama- 
teur of  any  or  all  of  these  subjects,  inheritors  of 
the  tradition  of  the  great  Scottish  amateur  Sir 
John  Clerk  of  Penicuik  (designer  of  his  own  pri- 
vate paradise  in  a  'Library  with  Turkish  Bath, 
modelled  on  the  Pantheon' ),  will  discover  in  Mr. 
Fleming  a  guide  who  is  both  learned  and  witty. - 
C.McW. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    THE    LIFE  AND 
WORK  OF  ROBERT  HANCOCK:  By 

Cyril  Cook:  (Tonbridge,  Kent:  Tonbridge 
Printers  Ltd.  50s.  net) 

THE  art  of  'transfer-printing'  on  pottery, 
porcelain  and  enamels  was  an  English  in- 
novation. As  is  common  with  so  many  other 
inventions,  it  is  not  known  now  who  first  used 
it  or  in  exactly  which  year.  Its  employment  was 
reported  by  a  French  visitor  to  the  Battersea 
enamel  works  in  1753,  and  in  1755  Horace  Wal- 
pole  mentioned  it  in  a  letter.  In  the  following 
year  a  patent  for  the  process  was  taken  out  by 
John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green  of  Liverpool,  who 
stated  unconvincingly  that  they  had  perfected 
it  seven  years  previously.  It  is  agreed  generally 
that  the  origins  of  the  invention  are  uncertain 
as  regards  both  time  and  place,  but  the  most 
likely  man  to  have  been  the  inventor  is  the  Irish 
engraver,  John  Brooks,  who  is  known  to  have 
worked  at  Battersea. 

It  is  presumed  that  Robert  Hancock  was  born 
in  1729  or  1730  in  the  Midlands,  and  that  he  was 
apprenticed  on  28th  January,  1745,  to  a  Birm- 
ingham engraver,  George  Anderton.  On  the 
expiry  of  his  seven-year  apprenticeship  it  is 
thought  that  Hancock  went  to  Battersea.  Al- 
though some  of  his  engravings  transfer-printed 
on  Battersea  enamels  have  been  identified,  there 
is  no  actual  proof  that  he  worked  there.  The 
same  is  true  of  his  connexion  with  the  Bow 
china  factory:  his  work  is  found  on  Bow  porce- 
lain, but  there  is  no  proof  otherwise  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  factory.  However,  in 
1757  his  monogram  appears  beside  the  engrav- 
ing on  the  well-known  '  King  of  Prussia'  mugs 
made  at  Worcester,  and  for  a  short  while  this 
shadowy  figure  emerges  into  the  light.  By  1772, 
Hancock  had  become  a  shareholder  in  the  manu- 
factory, but  he  relinquished  his  holding  two 
years  later  and  went  to  Caughley.  From  that 
time  onwards  he  engraved  illustrations  for 
books,  drew  and  painted.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  in  1817. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  Robert 
Hancock  is  what  is  termed  an  elusive  quarry  for 
the  biographer.  Mr.  Cook  is  less  concerned 
with  the  man  himself,  but  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  identifying  the  artist's  work  on 
porcelain,  pottery  and  enamels,  and  the  ex- 
amples that  he  has  been  able  to  establish  to  date 
number  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
This  quantity  has  been  identified  by  comparison 
with  signed  examples  and  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  various  kinds,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  edifice  is  in  some  places  a  frail  one.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  process  of 
engraving  reduces  the  recognizable  personal 
qualities  in  an  artist's  work,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 


congratulation  that  so  much  that  is  indisputable 
has  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Cook's  original  book,  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Robert  Hancock,  was  published  in  1948.  It 
comprised  an  account  of  what  was  known  of 
Hancock's  life  and  work,  and  included  a  supple- 
ment describing  and  illustrating  one  hundred 
and  twenty  examples  of  his  engravings.  The 
present  volume  briefly  mentions  the  few  rele- 
vant discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the 
interim ;  one  of  them  being  an  advertisement  of 
the  auction-sale  of  the  Battersea  works,  repro- 
duced in  The  Connoisseur  in  April,  1954-  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and 
description  of  the  sixty  further  items  that  have 
come  to  light  in  the  past  seven  years,  followed 
by  a  useful  Supplementary  Bibliography  of  re- 
cent books  and  articles  that  deal  with,  or  touch 
upon,  the  subject,  and,  finally,  an  index.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Cook's  work 
that  today  one  can  hardly  think  of  Hancock's 
engravings,  or  of  Hancock  himself,  without 
calling  to  mind  his  painstaking  student.-G.W. 

THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  ORIENT:  By  Henri 
Frankfort:  (London:  The  Pelican  History  of 
Art,  1954.  42s.  net) 

THE  general  scheme  of  this  book  is  as  mas- 
terly as  its  scope  is  imposing.  In  the  first 
part  the  Mesopotamian  homeland  is  surveyed 
from  the  emergence  of  the  city  cultures  down 
to  the  Neo-Babylonian  period  (539  B.C.).  The 
balance  and  order  of  the  survey  are  noteworthy. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  relief,  the  glyptic 
art  and  the  minor  arts  are  reviewed  period  by 
period.  The  descriptive  text  is  lucid,  whilst  there 
lies  behind  the  plates  a  careful  selection  of  ma- 
terial and  rejection  of  all  that  is  redundant.  This 
selection  is  one  of  the  main  triumphs  of  the 
book.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  peripheral 
regions,  and  each  chapter  brings  fresh  assess- 
ments of  great  problems.  We  see  the  interplay  of 
forces  which  produced  the  art  of  the  Hittites,  or 
the  Phoenicians,  and  find  ourselves  carried  to  the 
very  threshold  of  Greek  art.  We  see  the  different 
peoples  and  influences  which  contributed  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Achaemenid  Dynasty  of 
Persia,  and  with  a  feeling  of  regret  look  on  to- 
wards the  foundations  of  Indian  art  which  we 
feel  must  follow.  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  other 
most  ancient  civilization,  is  rightly  not  included 
in  the  scope  of  this  volume,  but  the  reader  is  left 
eagerly  awaiting  a  similar  synthesis  of  the  re- 
sults of  research  in  that  land. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  a  history  of  the  art  of  the 
ancient  Near  East  has  never  been  written. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  make  the  attempt,  for  most  of  the 
monuments  illustrated  in  this  volume  have  only 
been  discovered  since  then.'  These  words  from 
the  introduction  are  bold  and  challenging,  but 
when  one  thinks  of  the  ground  that  has  been 
traversed  since  the  pioneer  works  of  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  one 
realizes  that  they  have  considerable  meaning. 
Moreover,  the  author  has  no  illusions  about  the 
basis  of  his  task:  for  him  a  history  of  art  requires 
a  study  of  the  works  of  named  artists,  failing 


that-and  in  so  ancient  a  field  such  knowledge  is 
almost  inevitably  wanting- it  demands  a  frame- 
work of  history  against  which  the  objects  may 
be  dated.  Thus  the  production  of  The  Art  and 
Architecture  of  the  Ancient  Orient  may  be  regarded 
as  a  potent  vindication  of  the  role  of  archaeology 
in  re-establishing  the  history  of  literate  peoples, 
and  in  dating  their  works  either  by  the  inscrip- 
tions they  bear  or  by  those  found  in  association 
with  them.  Without  archaeology  not  only 
would  the  objects  themselves  have  lain  undis- 
covered, but,  further,  without  the  recovery  of 
the  king-lists,  and  without  the  dating  which  re- 
sults, the  writing  of  a  history  of  the  art  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  achievement  of  the 
book.  But  there  is  more  that  should  be  said.  The 
author's  style  is  simple  and  (as  indeed  was 
Frankfort  himself)  friendly.  There  is  no  hint  of 
that  vanity  which  aims  to  conceal  thought  in  an 
esoteric  jargon,  and  the  reader  has  no  cause  to 
feel  his  own  insufficiency.  This  is  important,  as 
the  book  will  find  a  wide  and  varied  public.  In 
like  manner  the  author  is  sympathetic  towards 
his  material  and  towards  the  men  who  made  the 
works.  His  genial  spirit  illumines  each  item  and 
evaluates  it  in  its  own  social  context.  Thus  things 
that  are  remote,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  time, 
are  brought  before  the  reader  in  such  a  way  that 
strangeness  is  minimized. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  criticize  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  material,  but  we  regret  that  the 
underlying  building  techniques  are  not  more 
fully  analysed,  and  that  building  materials  are 
not  more  fully  treated.  Is  it  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  brick  vault  was  known  in 
Early  Dynastic  times  at  Ur  and  brick  was  as 
easily  obtained  as  timber  was  scarce,  that  this 
form  of  structure  should  have  been  limited  to 
graves  ?  Or  does  this  simply  indicate  that  graves, 
as  5»/)-terranean  structures,  could  survive  whilst 
the  superstructures  of  other  buildings  were  re- 
moved or  perished?  The  reader  is  also  left  thirst- 
ing for  further  information  upon  the  techniques 
of  carving,  seal-cutting,  etc.  But  all  too  often 
these  are  subjects  as  yet  little  known  or  studied. 
Finally  there  are  several  errors  in  the  plate-  and 
figure-references  which  require  correction. 

In  conclusion  we  may  join  with  the  publishers 
in  our  regret  that  Henri  Frankfort  did  not  live  to 
see  the  publication  of  his  greatest  work.-F.R.  A. 

TEACH  YOURSELF  TO  STUDY  ART: 

By  D.Talbot  Rice:  (London:  English  Uni- 
versities Press  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

THE  public  cannot  complain  that  art  as  a 
whole  is  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  well- 
to-do,  for  hardly  a  month  passes  but  some  book 
purporting  to  explain  art  or  teach  one  'how  to 
do  it'  appears.  In  spite  of  all  this  propaganda 
there  is  a  surprising  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  art:  and  to  attempt  to  discuss  it 
in  so-called  business-circles  not  infrequently 
causes  embarrassment  or  derision.  One  still 
hears  the  fatuous  remark,  T  know  nothing  about 
art  but  I  know  what  I  like'. 

If  carefully  read  by  the  layman,  Professor  Tal- 
bot Rice's  book  would  go  far  to  give  the  ama- 
teur, by  which  is  meant  the  person  who  likes 
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paintings,  a  working  method  of  developing  his 
appreciation  and  understanding.  The  author 
takes  a  large  canvas  and  'sketches'  in  clear 
thought  and  effective  language  an  outline  of 
European  art  from  palaeolithic  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  first  masterpiece  would  appear  to 
be  the  well-known  study  of  a  bison  from  the 
Altamira  caves,  Spain.  While  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  drawing  is  as  great  as  Professor  Rice 
would  have  us  believe,  it  is  certainly  a  most 
powerful  effort  on  the  part  of  some  artist  who 
lived  twenty  thousand  years  ago. 

'Why  Should  We  Look  at  Pictures',  how  to 
look  at  them,  'The  Question  of  Quality',  'Art 
and  Patronage'  are  matters  that  the  author  dis- 
cusses with  scholarship  and  enthusiasm :  and  his 
summary  of 'The  Great  Styles  in  European  Art' 
from  the  paintings  at  Pompeii  to  that  of  Pi- 
casso is  a  usefully  concise  guide;  though  I 
would  hesitate  to  include  the  Ecole  de  Paris 
among  the  great  styles.  Much  as  I  agree  with 
Professor  Talbot  Rice  in  many  of  his  opinions,  I 
feel  that  he  takes  this  aesthetic  'aberration'  far  too 
seriously:  and  to  suggest  that  abstract  painting 
is  the  art  of  our  time  is  to  ignore  quite  a  number 
of  accomplished  artists  who  are  still  doing  good 
work  along  traditional  lines,  and  especially  the 
masterly  work  of  Pietro  Annigoni. 

Much  modern  abstract  art  is,  and  always  will 
be,  incomprehensible  even  to  the  expert  mind, 
and,  though  it  is  perfectly  right  to  say  that  there 
have  been  periods  of  abstract  art  before,  the 
formal  patterns  of  Persian  or  Celtic  art,  shall 
we  say,  had  some  decoratively  pleasant  logic, 
whereas  the  easel  abstract  painting  of  today  is 
frequently  a  haphazard,  cynical  affairs  la  Picasso, 
illustrated  in  Pi.  23,  and  extremely  easy  to  do. 

We  are  warned  quite  properly  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  this  subject,  but  that  mind  has 
ultimately  to  become  critical  and  found  its 
judgements  on  the  masterpieces  of  European  art 
that  have  been  achieved  between  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  much 
really  great  painting  or  sculpture  during  the 
present  century.  Maybe  science  has  temporarily 
displaced  these  arts,  but  they  will  come  back  in 
due  course  as  they  are  indispensable  to  man's 
spirit  and  cultural  development,  as  Professor 
Talbot  Rice  admirably  proves  in  this  stimulating 
book.  But  they  will  not  come  back  by  way  of 
the  abstractionists.- A.  B. 
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Eighteenth-century 
Italian  Figure  Drawings 

at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 

BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


TO  Italy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  came  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  bask  in  its  civilizing  light.  A  journey  to  Italy  was  im- 
perative for  the  artist,  the  aesthete,  the  collector.  To  Italy  came 
Winckelmami  to  codify  laws  of  taste  for  the  rest  of  Europe;  the 
Abbe  de  Saint-Non,  to  compile  his  five-volume  Voyage  pittor- 
esque;  the  collector,  Crozat,  to  buy;  Horace  Walpole,  to  become 
an  historian  of  art ;  and  Richard  Wilson,  founder  of  the  English 
landscape  school,  to  find  confidence  in  his  own  star.  Italy 
worked  formatively  on  artists  so  unlike  each  other  as  Fragonard 
and  David:  and  painters  from  across  the  Atlantic  went  first  to 
Italy ;  although  London  was  their  ultimate  goal,  as  in  the  case  of 
West  and  Copley.  Young  scions  of  wealthy  English  families  as 
well  as  from  the  Continent  considered  it  essential  to  take  that 
hazardous  journey  across  the  Alps,  a  journey  filled  with  adven- 
ture, excitement,  beauty,  inspiration,  discomfort  and  danger,  to 
set  foot  in  Italy.  The  magnet  of  Italy  was  irresistible.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  university  of  Europe. 

The  Italian  artist,  who  was  born  to  share  in  the  cultural  wealth 
of  Italy,  had  an  almost  suffocating  inheritance  and  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  dared  to  enter  the  field  of  painting,  a  realm  in 
which  the  accomplishments  of  the  Renaissance  masters  as  well  as 
those  of  the  seicento  were  always  before  him.  None  save  Tiepolo 
succeeded  in  winning  a  place  in  the  great  tradition.  Yet  in  their 
drawings,  many  artists  of  this  period  show  that  they  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  concern  with  light  in  move- 
ment suggests  the  later  Nineteenth  Century.  Not  the  steady  glow 
of  candlelight,  but  the  play  of  daylight  defining  form  and 
permeating  shadow  exerted  a  fascination  over  Tiepolo  and  his 
contemporaries. 

At  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard  University  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings  which  has  been  growing  to  outstanding  propor- 
tions in  recent  years.  And  while  the  particular  importance  of  this 
collection  is  in  its  great  number  of  fourteenth-,  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  drawings,  students  will  do  well  to  pause  over 
the  later  Italian  section.  Because  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  eigh- 
teenth-century art  at  Burlington  House  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
March,  1955,  special  number),  there  may  be  timeliness  in  call- 
ing attention  here  to  this  noteworthy  assemblage  at  the  Fogg. 

The  earliest  to  be  acquired  were  brought  together  by  John 
Witt  Randall,  a  nineteenth-century  collector  who  showed  an 
interest  unusual  for  his  day.  The  Randall  drawings  came  to  Har- 
vard in  1898  and  proved  of  great  significance  in  the  development 
of  the  Fogg  Museum's  collection.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting 
that  New  England  collectors  have  led  the  way  with  regard  to 
drawings,  as  James  Bowdoin,  whose  drawings  are  now  at 


I.  'The  Holy  Family  with  Saints.'  G.B. Tiepolo.  Bistre  wash  over 
black  crayon.  Meta  and  Paul  J.  Sachs  Collection. 


2.  'A  Youth  with  Two  Bearded  Old  Men.'  G.B.Tiepolo.  Pen  and 
sepia  ink.  Meta  and  Paul  J.Sachs  Collection.  3.  'Profile  Head  of  a 
Laughing  Satyr.'  G.B.Tiepolo.  Pen  over  grey  wash.  Granville  L. 
Winthrop  Collection.  4.  'Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt.'  G.B. 
Tiepolo.  Meta  and  Paul  J.  Sachs  Collection. 
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Bowdoin  College,  formed  his  collection  in  Europe 
1800,  and  it  passed  to  that  institution  in  181 1. 

The  growth  of  the  Fogg  Collection  was  great! 
Charles  A.Loeser  (1864-19 


soon  alter 


furthered  by 
,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
Florence  at  his  villa,  Torri  Gattaia,  where  he  brought  together 
a  distinguished  collection  of  Renaissance  art,  bronzes,  furniture, 
modern  French  paintings  and  master  drawings.  The  Loeser 
drawings  are  rich  in  examples  of  Itahan  masters  from  the  Four- 
teenth Century  to  the  Eighteenth.  Illustrated  here  is  the  charming 
Guardi  of  a  lady  holding  a  fan  and  a  Head  of  a  Youth  by  Piaz- 
zetta  (Nos.  7  &  8). 

The  Fogg  Collection  reached  its  present  stature  through  the 
interests  and  generosity  of  Paul  J.  Sachs,  who  came  to  Harvard 
about  191 5  as  Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  His  marked  interest  in 
drawings,  and  the  matchless  collection  which  he  brought  to  the 
Fogg,  proved  an  inspiration  at  a  time  when  drawings  in  general 
were  neglected,  in  spite  of  the  appreciation  of  the  disceniing  few. 
Professor  Sachs  was  already  an  avid  collector  of  drawings,  and 
the  influence  ol  his  example,  Ms  enthusiasm,  and  the  collection  he 
brought  to  his  students  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  interest  in 
drawings  evident  among  American  collectors  today.  As  the  cul- 
mination of  his  work,  he  prepared  some  years  ago,  with  Agnes 
Mongan,  Keeper  of  Drawings,  a  catalogue  raisotme  of  the  entire 
Fogg  Collection  of  drawings  (1940),  with  a  second  edition  six 
years  later. 

Although  all  drawings  may  be  considered  as  exploratory,  a 
proving-ground  where  the  painter  has  developed  his  ideas,  the 
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5.  'Punchinellos  with  Dancing  Dogs.'  G.Domenico  Tiepolo  (1727-1804).  Meta  and  Paul  J.  Sachs  Collection. 


eighteenth-century  Italian  drawing  is  experimental  to  a  great 
degree,  not  as  a  revolt  from  the  past  but  a  development  through 
formative  influences,  coming  possibly  as  much  from  architecture 
and  sculpture  as  from  the  tradition  of  the  painter. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  unity  of  sculpture,  painting 
and  architecture  been  so  strongly  affirmed  as  in  Italy  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  the  period  of  the  baroque.  Her  architects  had 
achieved  fluidity  of  line  well  expressed  in  the  work  of  Borromini, 
who  utilized  the  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  of  retreating  and 
advancing  forms,  the  emphasis  of  hollow  mouldings.  Her  sculp- 
tors had  all  but  destroyed  form  with  line,  as  in  the  case  of  Ber- 
nini. But  they  had  charged  it  with  emotional  fervour.  Line  was 
supreme.  In  painting,  Correggio  had  reached  effects  of  airy  space 
in  which  figures  were  placed  in  defiance  of  earthly  gravity. 
Seventeenth-century  painters  had  kindled  a  golden  fire  that  shed 
magnificence  over  insignificant  form.  The  young  artist  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  had  all  this  around  him,  and  is  it  strange  that 
he  became  enamoured  of  light  and  line  ? 

Tiepolo,  the  greatest  of  them,  no  longer  designed  in  space  as 
did  Correggio,  but  it  would  almost  seem  that,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, he  had  been  influenced  by  the  architecture  of  the  past 
century,  where  design  in  light  and  shade  was  established  in 
ordered  relationships  across  the  facade  of  the  seventeenth-century 
palazzo.  Tiepolo  turned  Luca  Giordano's  golden  warmth  into 
frosty  brilliance  and  checked  the  emotional  outpouring  of  feeling 


of  the  seventeenth-century  painter  in  his  assertion  of  intellectual 
detachment.  He  is  animated  and  lively;  for  swiftness  is  an  attri- 
bute of  thought.  If  his  religious  paintings  do  not  possess  profound 
devotion,  they  arc  enchanting  through  the  means  he  employs. 
The  light  is  dazzling  around  his  Saints  and  Madonna  in  the 
drawing  illustrated  (No.  1).  It  darts  and  flashes  from  every  side, 
touching  the  gleaming  edge  of  the  helmet  of  Saint  Sebastian  and 
the  points  of  Saint  Catherine's  crown,  glances  along  the  pedestal 
that  supports  the  throne  and  unites  in  light  the  figures  of  the 
adoring  Saint  and  the  Divine  Child. 

This  drawing,  which  is  in  bistre  wash  over  black  crayon, 
shows  very  well  how  the  handling  of  the  brush  has  defined  form 
and  created  light.  There  is  unfailing  certainty  here  as  well  as 
fecundity  of  invention  which  distinguish  Tiepolo  and  made  him 
the  greatest  decorator  of  his  time.  In  his  painting  he  was  a  master 
of  movement,  invention,  grace,  and,  when  noting  down  a  com- 
position in  an  experimental  phase,  a  veritable  creator  of  light. 

There  are  variants  of  this  Holy  Family,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Mongan  and  Sachs  Catalogue,  this  having  come  from  the  Orloff 
Collection,  and  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1920.  There  was  a  second 
version  in  the  Orloff  Collection,  one  in  Berlin,  and  a  related 
subject  is  in  the  UfFizi.  A  fifth  was  formerly  in  the  de  Courcelles 
Collection  in  Paris. 

That  the  magic  of  wash  was  not  a  requirement  for  Tiepolo  is 
evident  in  the  drawing,  A  Youth  Standing  between  Two  Bearded 
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6.  "A  Boar  Hunt.'  G.Domenico  Tiepolo.  Meta  and  Paul  J.  Sachs  Collection. 


Old  Men  (No.  2),  a  pen  drawing  in  sepia  which  depends  entirely 
on  line  and  shows  a  calligraphic  quality  that  suggests  the  draw- 
ings of  Rembrandt.  Only  an  Italian,  and  one  who  had  been  bom 
atter  the  Seventeenth  Century,  would  have  dared  to  use  such 
heavy  spirals  in  lines  of  the  pen  which  are  almost  brush-like,  but 
have  so  much  more  strength  than  the  brush.  They  cut  the  form 
of  draperies  as  though  with  a  chisel. 

In  the  Head  of  a  Laughing  Satyr  (No.  3),  Tiepolo's  final  strokes 
ot  a  delicate  pen  have  aided  the  preliminary  grey  wash  in  stating 
the  final  definition  of  form.  It  is  interesting  that  this  drawing 
once  belonged  to  the  sculptor  Canova,  the  magician  of  form  in 
eighteenth-century  sculpture,  a  master  of  fluid  line  who  may 
have  prized  this  quality  in  a  medium  not  his  own.  The  drawing 
later  belonged  to  Edward  Cheney  (1803-84),  an  English  army 
officer  who  lived  in  Italv  and  formed  a  collection  which  was 
later  dispersed  in  England.  It  came  eventually  into  the  distin- 
guished collection  of  the  late  Grenville  L.Winthrop,  of  New 
York,  who  left  it  to  the  Fogg  Museum  in  1939.  The  Catalogue 
quotes  a  note  from  Edward  Cheney,  dated  1842,  which  says  that 
it  was  in  a  'collection  .  .  .  made  by  G.B.  Tiepolo  himself  and 
given  by  him  to  his  son  for  the  Library  of  the  San  Marco  con- 
vent (S.  Maria  della  Salute)  at  Venice.  ...  At  the  supression 
of  the  convent  the  volumes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cicognara, 
by  whom  they  were  given  in  an  exchange  to  Canova.  .  .  .' 
After  Canova's  death  they  passed  to  the  sculptor's  brother, 


then  to  Francesco  Pasaro,  who  sold  them  to  Cheney  in  Venice. 

Two  drawings  by  the  younger  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Domenico, 
belong  to  a  series  of  over  one  hundred  illustrating  the  story  of 
Punchinello,  which  was  intact  until  recent  years.  It  was  exhibited 
in  its  entirety  in  Paris  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  1921. 
Since  that  time  the  set  has  been  scattered,  and  some  of  the 
subjects,  besides  the  two  illustrated,  have  come  to  American  col- 
lections. The  designs  are  related  to  wall  decorations  which  the 
younger  Tiepolo  painted  towards  the  end  of  his  life  at  the  family 
villa  ot  Zianigo  near  Mirano,  which  had  been  acquired  by  his 
father  on  his  return  from  executing  the  decorations  for  the 
palace  at  Wurzburg.  In  more  recent  years  these  decorations  at 
Zianigo  have  been  reassembled  in  Venice  in  the  Ca  Rezzonico. 
The  design  of  the  Punchinellos  with  Dancing  Dogs  (No.  5)  appears 
in  a  room  decorated  in  grisaille,  dated  1793,  as  part  ot  a  view 
over  a  doorway.  In  the  other  scene  (No.  6)  the  Punchinellos  are 
engaged  in  a  boar  hunt,  illustrating  some  episode  in  the  now- 
forgotten  story,  which  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  familiar 
to  all  through  the  Commedia  dell 'Arte.  Other  figures  from  this 
immortal  troupe  appear  throughout  the  series.  Perhaps  Colom- 
bina  or  one  of  her  fair  companions  is  among  the  women  in  the 
scene  with  the  dancing  dogs,  where  the  players  of  bagpipe  and 
tambourine  perform  with  forced  abandon.  The  scene  has  that 
mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos,  terocitv  and  gentleness  which 
gives  to  the  story  of  Punchinello  such  compelling  fascination. 


Guardi's  Lady  Holding  a  Fan  (No.  7)  was  among  the  drawings 
acquired  by  Charles  Loeser,  a  rare  figure  subject  in  the  work  of 
this  artist,  somewhat  similar  to  the  drawings  in  a  small  group  in 
the  Ca  Rezzonico  which  are  not  well  known.  One  thinks,  of 
Guardi  in  connexion  with  Venetian  views,  of  lagoons  and  gon- 
dolas, the  Lido  and  churches  and  palaces  of  his  native  city:  so  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  see  this  treatment  of  the  single  figure 
and  his  skill  in  suggesting  mood.  There  is  something  personal 
and  revealing  here,  in  this  wistful  figure,  which  shows  that  the 
artist  could  capture  a  fleeting  impression.  He  has  given  us  at 
once  something  of  a  period  piece,  and  something  that  is  in- 
dividual and  timeless.  This  Venetian  lady  differs  greatly  from  the 
ladies  of  Watteau  and  Boucher,  who  are  types  rather  than  per- 
sons. Here  is  the  woman  herself,  with  a  suggestion  of  care  on  her 
brow,  a  portrait  too  intimate  to  have  taken  form  on  canvas,  but 
fixed  here  in  a  few  slight  strokes  of  the  pen. 

Piazzetta's  Head  of  a  Youth  (No.  8)  is  done  in  a  medium  used 
when  an  artist  makes  a  careful  study  of  form,  charcoal,  and  is 
without  doubt  a  working  study  for  a  painting.  The  boy  is  one 
who  appears  in  the  Shore  Idyl  of  the  Schnitzler  Collection,  Co- 
logne, and  in  a  Genre  Scene  in  the  Turin  Gallery,  as  well  as  in  a 
portrait  in  the  Grassi  Collection,  Florence.  Once  thought  to  be 
a  school  work,  it  has  been  attributed  to  Piazzetta  by  Dr.  Palluc- 
chini  since  his  publication  of  his  Discgni  sconosciuti  del  Piazzetta. 
The  model,  however,  appears  slightly  older  in  the  drawing  than 
in  the  paintings,  which  were  done  1725-30:  so  that  it  may  have 
originated  about  1735,  the  year  of  Piazzetta's  only  dated  draw- 
ing, the  self-portrait  of  1735  in  the  Albertina,  the  style  of  which, 
in  its  freedom,  this  resembles. 

Donato  Creti's  style  is  well  represented  in  his  drawing  Two 
Women  (No.  9),  one  of  the  subjects  from  the  Randall  Collection. 
This  Bolognese  painter,  who  died  in  1749,  is  represented  in  the 
Uffizi,  the  Windsor  Library,  in  the  Brera  and  in  the  Darmstadt 
Print  Room  with  comparable  subjects  showing  his  unusual  style. 
He  affects  the  pen  stroke  unsupported  by  wash,  the  lines  being 
of  somewhat  even  width,  as  though  he  disdained  an  easier 
method  of  suggesting  tone.  His  modulations  are  delicate,  and  he 
achieves  tonal  effects  by  means  of  parallel  lines  and  cross  hatching. 

Also  in  the  collection  is  a  drawing  of  an  Abbe  (No.  10),  from 
the  Loeser  Collection,  which  is  marked  simply  Longhi  in  Loeser's 
hand,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Alessandro  Longhi,  and 
not  the  famous  painter  of  Venetian  genre,  Pietro.  Alessandro  was 
a  portrait  painter  and  had  a  heaviness  of  style,  in  comparison 
with  the  work  of  his  father,  which  is  characteristic  here.  The 
subject  in  the  Fogg  Collection  may  be  a  study  for  the  Abbe  in 
the  Pisani  Family  from  the  Bentivoglio  Collection,  painted  about 
1760. 

Other  figure  drawings  in  the  Fogg  Collection  are  by  Luigi 
Crespi,  Novelli,  Marco  Ricci  and  Zuccarelli,  while  there  is  also 
a  significant  group  of  landscape  and  architectural  subjects. 
Canaletto  is  seen  in  no  fewer  than  six  subjects  which  belonged  to 
Loeser.  One  is  a  Panorama  of  a  Village  which,  inscribed  1752,  is 
one  of  his  few  dated  works.  Because  of  the  relation  of  the  draw- 
ing to  two  at  Windsor  which  have  been  identified  as  views  of 
Padua,  it  is  possible  to  identify  this  as  of  the  same  city.  The  locale 
is  also  seen  in  a  drawing  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  from 
the  Spencer  Collection,  from  which  it  appears  the  Loeser  draw- 
ing may  have  come  originally.  The  series  shows  the  progress 
from  the  brief  and  sketch-like  stage  to  carefully  rendered  detail, 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  being  a  painting  in  the  Mark  Oliver 
Collection  in  London.  Another  comparison  of  a  Canaletto  draw- 
ing and  painting  is  afforded  by  a  pen-and-grey-wash  sketch  of  a 
church,  and  a  painting  of  a  domed  church  in  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  the  subject  being  an  impression  of  Rome  rather  than 


7,  8.  'A  Lady  Holding  a  Fan.'  Francesco  Guardi  (1712-93).  Charles 
A. Loeser  Collection.  'Head  of  a  Youth.'  Piazzetta  (1682-1754). 
Charles  A.  Loeser  Collection. 


an  actual  scene.  A  combination  of  realism  and  fantasy  is  seen  in 
Canaletto's  drawing  of  Palladio's  Church  of  the  Redentore,  in 
which  the  church  itself  is  drawn  with  fidelity,  but  the  setting  is 
imaginary. 

Pannini's  pen-and-wash  drawing  of  Roman  arches  is  thought 
to  be  a  first  sketch  for  Ins  painting  in  Budapest,  St.  Paul  Preaching 
to  the  Athenians,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  architectural  setting 
rather  than  the  figures.  His  great  contemporary,  the  engraver 
and  architect,  Piranesi,  who  shared  with  him  a  passion  for 
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9,  10.  'Two  Women.'  Donato  Creti.  John  Witt  Randall  Collection. 
'An  Abbe.'  Alessandro  Longhi.  Charles  A.Loeser  Collection. 


Roman  ruins,  is  seen  in  a  pen  sketch  of  ancient  Roman  buildings 
which,  although  not  in  any  way  related  to  his  famous  Prisons,  has 
something  of  their  grandeur  of  scale. 

Two  members  of  the  Galli  family,  who  made  the  name  of  the 
town  of  Bibbiena  familiar  throughout  Europe  with  their  de- 
signs for  theatrical  decoration  in  the  baroque  style,  are  to  be  seen 
here.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  distinguish  which  of  the  eight 
members  of  this  family  of  designers  is  represented,  but  the  draw- 
ing of  a  Roman  palace  in  the  Sachs  Collection  is  considered  the 
work  of  Ferdinando  Galli  (1657-1743),  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
school,  Giovanni  Maria.  Ferdinando  worked  in  Parma,  Vienna 
and  Bologna,  among  other  places,  and  his  drawings  are  distin- 
guished by  greater  freedom  and  luminosity  than  those  of  other 
members  of  the  school.  The  more  formal  style  of  the  Bibbiena 
is  seen  in  The  Facade  of  a  Palace,  probably  by  his  son  Giuseppe 
Galli  ( 1 696-1 756),  who  worked  chiefly  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

Guardi's  drawing  of  the  Bucentaur  approaching  the  Lido,  one 
of  a  number  executed  by  this  artist  showing  the  ancient  Venetian 
festival  of  the  Marriage  with  the  Adriatic,  is  of  an  impression- 
istic character,  although  he  occasionally  rendered  this  subject  in 
detail.  The  Bucentaur  was  the  barge  of  state  in  which  the  Doge 
made  his  yearly  voyage  in  the  Ascension  Day  fete.  The  barge 
portrayed  by  Guardi  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Vene- 
tian state  barges,  built  in  1729  and  in  use  until  1789.  Also  by 
Guardi  are  a  pen-and-bistre-wash  drawing  of  San  Giorgio  Maggi- 
ore,  with  a  single  gondola  waiting  at  the  church  steps,  a  view 
which  he  rendered  several  times  in  his  paintings,  yet  this  cannot 
be  considered  a  precise  sketch  for  any  of  them.  A  Venetian  Scene, 
\  lew  of  the  Giudecca  with  the  Redentore  at  the  Left,  and  A  Land- 
scape complete  an  important  group  by  Guardi  in  the  Fogg 
Collection. 

Gaetano  Gandolfi's  View  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  Bologna, 
is  in  pen,  bistre  and  pink  wash.  This  was  in  the  Geiger  sale  in 
London  in  1920,  after  which  it  passed  to  Mr.  Loeser. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 

by  Helen  Comstock 


Great  Florentine  Tondo 

THE  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  recently  received  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  by  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
formerly  in  the  Cook  Collection  at  Richmond, 
as  the  gift  of  the  Kress  Foundation.  It  was  tem- 
porarily exhibited  in  1951  and  1954  and  will  not 
be  placed  on  permanent  exhibition  until  1956,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Gallery's 
fifteenth  anniversary.  This  and  other  gifts,  to  be 
announced  in  1955  and  1956,  continue  to  enrich 
the  Gallery  which  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
benefactions  of  the  Kress  Foundation.  At  the 
present  time,  Kress  gifts  are  also  being  made  to 
museums  all  over  the  United  States  in  an  under- 
taking which  is  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  museum  development  through  private 
donation. 

The  Kress  Collection,  representing  all  the 
European  schools,  is  particularly  rich  in  Italian 
paintings  of  the  Thirteenth  to  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies: and  this  recent  gift  of  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  brings  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
masterpieces  of  Florentine  painting  to  the 
collections. 

The  painting  combines  the  panoramic  style  of 
Fra  Angelico's  later  works,  such  as  his  decora- 
tions for  the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V  in  the  Vatican, 
with  Fra  Filippo's  gift  for  the  portraying  of  inci- 
dent in  terms  of  the  new  humanism.  What  re- 
mains of  Gothic  painting  in  content  and  colour 
has  taken  on  new  life.  The  parallel  with  Gio- 
vanni da  Paolo  of  Siena  is  inescapable,  the  latter 
being  a  Gothic  painter  strongly  attracted  to 
Renaissance  forms.  These  he  never  understood, 
so  that  his  paintings  have  an  unearthly  quality, 
while  in  this  Florentine  work  the  humanistic 
impulse  finds  full  expression. 

Deerfield's  Historic  Houses 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  historic  houses  at 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  is  the  Dwight- 
Barnard  House,  a  fine  example  of  Connecticut 
River  Valley  architecture  of  1725.  It  has  been 
moved  from  Springfield,  where  it  was  in  danger 
of  demolition  to  make  way  for  modern  build- 
ings. Removal  began  in  1954  and,  with  later 
alterations  eradicated,  it  now  takes  its  place  on  the 
Village  Street,  where  other  buildings  have  al- 
ready been  restored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heiiry  N. 
Flynt,  who  have  thereby  preserved  for  us  one  of 
the  most  delightful  New  England  towns. 

The  development  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  began  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  as 
part  of  the  first  wave  of  westward  expansion 
that  was  eventually  to  envelop  a  continent,  but 
which  in  the  early  period  went  no  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  initial  settle- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  fertile  valley  offered  a  desirable  homeland 
to  adventurous  settlers  who  were  to  have  many 


conflicts  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  French 
before  they  were  securely  established.  The  arts 
of  the  region  could  not  develop  until  the  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Dwight-Barnard  house  has  an  austere 
beauty  based  on  simplified  Palladian  design. 
The  dominating  feature  is  a  panelled  double 
doorway  flanked  with  pilasters  and  crowned 
with  a  high  scrolled  pediment.  The  gambrel 
roof  has  dormer  windows,  and  the  old  clap- 
boards, most  of  which  remain,  are  beaded  at  the 
lower  edges. 

The  house  comes  from  a  neighbouring 
town  in  the  Valley  and  the  families  associated 
with  it  have  a  connexion  with  Deerfield,  so  it 
appropriately  takes  its  place  there.  Josiah  Dwight 
(1715-68),  who  became  the  owner  of  the  house 
in  1743,  was  a  prosperous  merchant,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Militia  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Timo- 
thy Dwight  (1629-1718),  who  helped  to  draw 
the  original  plan  of  Deerfield.  Other  members 
of  the  Dwight  family  intermarried  with  local 


families  of  Deerfield  and  the  surrounding  region. 

The  name  Barnard  has  been  attached  to  the 
house  because  it  stands  on  a  plot  which  was  long 
owned  by  the  Barnard  family.  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Barnard,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1766,  lived  in  a 
house  on  the  site,  1772-90,  and  practised  medi- 
cine there,  so  that  in  furnishing  the  house  as  a 
museum  it  was  decided  to  recreate  an  eigh- 
teenth-century doctor's  office  here. 

Interesting  to  note  are  the  blue-and-white 
Delft  medicine-mixing  bowls,  some  of  which 
belonged  to  local  doctors.  Dr.  Thomas  Williams, 
a  physician  of  Deerfield,  married  into  the 
Dwight  family,  so  it  is  appropriate  to  have  here 
some  of  his  Chinese  export  porcelain,  glassware 
and  brass  scales.  Books,  papers,  boots,  warming- 
pan  and  day-book  are  the  personal  memorabilia 
of  his  son,  also  a  doctor,  William  Stoddard 
Williams.  The  portraits  of  the  latter  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Hoyt,  by  William  Jennys,  of  the  leading 
portrait-painting  family  of  the  region,  are  re- 
corded in  the  doctor's  day-book,  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1 801,  when  S24  was  paid  for  the  pair. 


'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.'  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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'Portrait  of  a  Lady.'  Francesco  d'Ubertino,  called  Bacchiacca,  Italian,  1494-1557.  Oil  on 
panel,  i8f  X  21^  in.  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Massachusetts,  James  P.Gray  Coll. 


Among  the  furnishings  of  the  parlour  are  a 
Massachusetts  block-front  chest  of  drawers, 
Connecticut  Valley-type  chairs,  and  an  elabor- 
ately inlaid  secretary  of  Chippendale-Hepplc- 
white  transition  type  by  a  local  cabinet-maker, 
Daniel  Clay  of  Greenfield. 

Renaissance  Panel  by  Bacchiacca 

A CHARMING  Florentine  panel  painting 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  one  of  the 
lesser-known  masters  who  worked  for  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  has  been  acquired  by  the  Springfield 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  recent  addition  is  a 
subject  painting  rather  than  a  portrait,  and  has 
its  parallel  in  the  profile  portraits  of  ladies  on 
maiolica  plates  of  the  period;  although  this  is 
executed  with  a  care  for  detail  denied  the  cer- 
amic artist.  Bacchiacca  was  primarily  a  decora- 
tor, and  as  his  father  was  a  goldsmith,  he  paints 
jewellery  with  a  feeling  that  amounts  to  rever- 
ence. The  painting  of  the  flowers  in  a  ewer 
makes  a  pleasing  piece  of  still-life  and  relates  the 
subject  to  the  Lady  with  a  Nosegay  by  this  artist 
in  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Collection  in 
Boston. 


After  the  return  of  the  Medici  to  power  in 
Florence  in  1 547,  Bacchiacca  entered  the  service 
of  Duke  Cosimo,  for  whom  he  decorated  a 
room  with  birds  and  rare  plants.  Among  other 
things  he  made  tapestry  cartoons  illustrating  the 
Months,  which  were  woven  in  silk  and  gold  by 
Flemish  weavers  in  Florence.  Three  remaining 
from  the  set  are  now  in  the  Galleria  degli 
Arazzi. 

In  the  National  Gallery  in  London  are  two 
panels  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  from  the  decorations 
of  a  room  for  Pier  Francesco  Borgherini  on 
which  Bacchiacca  collaborated  with  Granacci, 
Pontormo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  last- 
named  was  a  personal  friend  of  Bacchiacca  and 
undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  mastering  per- 
fection of  detail.  He  was  more  of  a  mannerist 
than  'the  perfect  painter',  but  was  possibly  his 
superior  in  inventive  power. 

Henry  Ford  Museum:  New  Director 

r  I  1HE  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Donald  A. 
_L  Shelley  to  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village  at 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  brings  the  unique  collec- 


tions of  the  late  Henry  Ford  under  the  care  of 
a  scholar  who  has  devoted  himself  to  many 
phases  of  American  culture.  Dr.  Shelley  is  well 
equipped  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  founder 
of  this  extensive  and  unique  assemblage  of  arts, 
crafts,  machines,  tools,  industries,  architecture, 
which  occupies  two  hundred  acres  of  land  at 
Dearborn.  He  has  been  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the  Museum  for  the  past  few  years,  was  formerly 
Curator  of  Painting  at  the  New- York  Historical 
Society,  Curator  of  the  Garbisch  Collection  of 
American  Primitive  paintings,  and  Assistant 
Director  at  the  Museum  in  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dearborn  occupies  a  unique,  place  among 
American  collections,  and  reflects  the  originality 
of  its  creator,  whose  invention  of  a  '  horseless 
buggy'  in  1896  had  much  to  do  with  the  revolu- 
tion in  transportation  that  has  shaped  modern 
times.  Mr.  Ford,  in  later  years,  became  one  of 
America's  leading  collectors.  In  his  purchases  he 
had  one  idea  pre-eminently  in  mind-the  awak- 
ening of  an  appreciation  of  their  inheritance  on 
the  part  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wished  to 
preserve  every  aspect  of  the  past,  and  along  with 
it,  the  European  background,  as  a  basis  for  future 
development.  His  collections  relating  to  indus- 
tries, agriculture  and  transportation  occupy  the 
larger  part  of  Greenfield  Village,  but  the  fine 
arts  collection  is  none  the  less  an  extensive  one 
which  was  many  years  in  forming.  The  most 
important  part  consists  of  American  furniture  of 
the  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  styles.  Here  are 
notable  examples  of  the  work  of  Salem  and 
other  North  Shore  Massachusetts  craftsmen,  and 
an  exceptional  group  of  Philadelphia  Chippen- 
dale, with  many  fine  case-pieces  as  well  as  the 
handsome  pierced-back  chairs  which  show  the 
supremely  fine  carving  that  was  characteristic  of 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  Newport  pieces  are 
by  the  Townsend-Goddard  cabinet-makers,  and 
there  is  an  unusually  extensive  representation  of 
the  New  York  maker  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century,  Duncan  Phyfe.  American  mirrors  are 
in  the  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
styles.  Of  the  earliest  pieces  there  are  turned 
chairs  of  Carver  and  Brewster  types,  Connecti- 
cut chests  carved  with  the  sunflower  that  gives 
them  their  name,  the  flat-carved  Hadley  chests 
with  their  all-over  designs  of  trailing  floral 
motifs,  a  fine  group  of  Windsor  chairs,  drop-leaf 
tables  of  the  characteristically  American  'butter- 
fly' type,  and  Hitchcock  chairs,  a  variant  of  the 
Sheraton  'fancy'  chair  with  stencilled  decora- 
tion. By  no  means  content  with  showing  Amer- 
ican furniture  as  an  independent  development, 
Mr.  Ford  assembled  a  collection  of  English 
furniture  for  comparison,  representing  the  late 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

In  forming  his  ceramic  collections  he  was 
primarily  interested  in  including  all  the  types 
in  the  market  here  in  the  Colonial  and  Federal 
periods:  and  as  these  were  many  he  was  led  to 
the  formation  of  extensive  collections  of  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain.  There  is  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Staffordshire  representing  the  Woods, 
Clews,  Ridgway,  Stevenson  and  others.  There  is 
also  Whieldon,  Wedgwood,  Rockingham,  and 
Liverpool,  and  Gaudy  Dutch,  all  of  which  were 
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lenormously  popular.  Of  finer  types  were 
iWedgwood's  'creamware',  Leeds,  Coalport. 
jLongton  Hall,  Swansea,  with  a  few  examples  of 
\  Chelsea-Derby  and  Worcester.  Oriental  Lowes- 
toft was  as  popular  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and 
noteworthy  here  are  two  vases  brought  from 
China  for  the  Winthrop  family  of  Massachu- 
setts. American  earthenware  is  represented  by 
the  early  stoneware,  Bennington  flint  enamel 
ware  and  Parian. 

Glass  has  its  finest  examples  in  Sandwich, 
Stiegel-type  and  South  Jersey  glass,  with  a  later 
section  of  pressed  glass  which  superseded  them, 
while  English  glass  is  present  in  Bristol  and 
Nailsea. 

With  his  interest  in  social  customs  of  the  past, 
Mr.  Ford  formed  a  collection  of  European  and 
American  silver  tablewares  of  the  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  including 
a  set  of  Aposde  spoons.  He  also  brought  together 
many  representative  forms  in  silver,  tankards, 
kettles,  chafing  dishes,  candlesticks,  teapots  and 
caddies,  creamers,  casters,  etc.,  by  English,  Irish 
and  American  makers. 

Gift  of  European  Porcelains 

AN  especially  fine  although  small  group  of 
gfJL  early  Meissen  porcelain  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  J.Katz  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  as  part  of  a  collection 
representing  various  European  factories.  Two 
bottles  in  Bottger's  redware  of  the  earliest 
period,  1710-15,  show  the  purity  of  form  based 
on  Chinese  models  which  was  so  early  achieved 
at  Dresden.  The  bottle  with  tall,  cylindrical 
neck  and  raised  floral  design  rivals  the  Chinese 
model  in  a  substance  which  was  so  hard  it  could 
be  polished  on  the  wheel  or  engraved.  The  red- 
ware,  inspired  by  the  Yi-sing  pottery  of  China, 
has  only  slightly  less  interest  than  the  early  ex- 
amples of  true  porcelain  which  Bottger  suc- 
ceeded in  producing.  The  triumph  of  the  al- 
chemist who  became  a  potter  and  created  a  sub- 
stance more  highly  prized  than  gold  is  seen  in  a 
pair  of  white  porcelain  tea-caddies,  of  warm- 


The  Ford  and  the  Halt  of  the  Travellers.' Jan  Both.  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


White  porcelain  tea-caddy.  J. F.  Bottger, 
c.  1715.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


toned  porcelain  and  luminous  glaze.  The  Chi- 
nese hexagonal  form  is  followed  with  a  sure  touch 
and  if  the  raised  floral  pattern  does  not  have  the 
clarity  of  Chinese  work,  it  has  a  soft,  melting 
appearance  that  is  singularly  pleasing  to  the 
Western  eye.  A  Meissen  teapot  of  slightly  later 
date  has  the  encrusted  floral  ornament  that  gives 
so  much  richness  to  the  simple,  somewhat 
stubby  form  with  straight  short  spout  and  a 
somewhat  crude  loop  handle,  an  early  example 
of  the  typical  European  teapot  in  porcelain 
which  has  continued  to  grace  the  tea-table  for 
over  two  centuries. 

Six  small  figurines  from  Frankenthal,  circa 
1755-60,  two  from  Ludwigsburg,  circa  1770, 
and  a  pair  from  Limbach,  1770-5,  are  interesting 
in  showing  the  types,  so  animated  and  lively, 
which  served  as  the  inspiration  for  Chelsea, 
Derby  and  Bow. 

Boston's  collection  is  already  rich  in  figures 
through  the  Paine  Collection  (many  having  been 
in  the  collection  of  Alfred  Hutton,  in  England), 
so  that  the  gifts  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz  in  the 
English  group  have  been  chosen  among  the 
tablewares.  A  Bristol  bowl  and  a  Plymouth 
vase,  both  circa  1770,  were  formerly  in  the 
Trapnell  Collection.  A  Bristol  creampot  charm- 
ingly painted  with  a  Chinese  figure  design,  and 
a  Derby  mug  handsomely  decorated  with  a  de- 
sign of  exotic  birds,  are  outstanding. 

A  Dutch  Seventeenth-century  Landscape 

THE  seventeenth-century  Dutch  artist  in 
Italy,  even  though  he  was  influenced  by  the 
French  Poussin  in  Italy,  did  not  become  a  clas- 
sical painter  like  the  latter.  Jan  Both's  The  Ford 
and  the  Halt  of  the  Travellers,  a  recent  acquisition 
at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  shows  that  he 
remained  a  painter  of  everyday  life.  He  did  not 


people  his  landscapes  with  gods  and  goddesses, 
but  with  conventional  travellers,  making  this  a 
kind  ot  genre  painting.  His  colour  is  warm  and 
tender,  there  is  a  delicate,  friendly  glow  of  sun- 
shine and  the  picture  invites  the  spectator  to 
become  one  with  the  genial  company. 

Jan  Both  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1610,  and 
studied  with  Abraham  Bloemert.  As  the  result 
of  travel  in  France  and  Italy  he  became  attracted 
to  Claude  Lorrain.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Andries,  also  a  painter,  who  collabor- 
ated with  him  by  adding  the  figures  to  his  land- 
scapes. Unfortunately,  this  partnership  was 
brought  to  a  tragic  conclusion  when  Andries 
was  drowned  in  Venice  in  1644.  Jan  returned  to 
Utrecht,  where  this  painting  was  executed  about 
1650.  In  his  later  works  the  figures  were  done  by 
Cornelis  Poelenburg  or,  as  in  this  instance,  by 
Nicolas  Berhan. 

The  painting  was  long  in  England,  where  it 
was  described  by  Dr.  Waagen  in  his  Art  Treas- 
ures of  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  at  Ham  Court 
in  the  possession  of  the  Martin  family,  as  'finely 
and  poetically  composed,  rich  in  details,  of 
singular  power,  transparency  and  freshness  of 
colouring.  .  .  .'  It  was  at  Ham  Court  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  and  previous  to  that 
belonged  to  Noel  Desenfans,  the  dealer  and 
collector  who  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
collections  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

George  III  Tureen 

AMONG  the  women  silversmiths  of  England 
il  the  name  most  frequently  mentioned  after 
that  of  Hester  Bateman  is  probably  that  of 
Louisa  Courtauld.  A  handsome  example  of  her 
work  in  partnership  with  George  Cowles  is  the 
George  III  tureen  of  1772  with  the  arms  and 
crest  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon  which  has  recendv 
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George  III  silver  tureen  by  Louisa  Courtauld  and  George  Cowles,  London,  1772,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon.  John  Jay  Ide  Collection. 


been  acquired  by  a  New  York  private  collector, 
Mr.  John  Jay  Ide.  It  appeared  in  a  New  York 
sale-room  in  November,  1954. 

The  tureen  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
classic  influence  at  an  early  period  with  its  fes- 
toons of  ribboned  laurel  leaves,  paterae  dies  and 
rows  of  beading.  Handsome  indeed  is  the  finial 
of  pomegranate  form  wrought  in  scrolling 
leaves  of  noble  proportions. 

Louisa  Courtauld  was  first  in  partnership 
with  George  Cowles  and  later  with  her  son, 
Samuel.  Although  the  surviving  work  of  women 
silversmiths  is  somewhat  uncommon,  there 
were  over  a  hundred  working  in  London  up  to 
1840,  according  to  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  London 
Goldsmiths.  A  Queen  Anne  tankard  by  Alice 
Sheene  appeared  in  a  New  York  sale-room  last 
winter. 

Partnerships  were  frequent,  as  between  Anne 
Craig  and  John  Neville,  1738-48,  William  and 
Mary  Deards,  who  announced  themselves 
'goldsmiths  and  toymen',  Mary  Chawner  and 
George  Adams,  Richard  May  and  Jane  Dorrell, 
and  numerous  others. 

Examples  in  American  collections  of  the  work 
of  English  women,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
always  popular  Hester  Bateman,  include  a 
strainer  spoon  by  Elizabeth  Tookey,  1773,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  which  also  owns  trench- 
er salts  by  Mary  Rood,  1724,  and  a  box  with 
finely  engraved  heraldic  ornament  by  Magdalen 
Feline,  1771. 

The  East  and  West  Compared 

A STIMULATING  approach  to  the  con- 
trasts and  similarities  in  Oriental  and  West- 
ern art  is  offered  by  the  recently  published  Art 


in  East  and  West  (Harvard  University  Press),  by 
Benjamin  Rowlandjr.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Harvard  University.  The  author  has  selected  for 
illustration  and  discussion  thirty-one  examples 
of  Western  art,  ranging  from  classic  sculpture 
to  paintings  by  contemporary  Americans,  and 
placed  them  side  by  side  with  as  many  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Central  Asian  examples.  The  selec- 
tions are  made  on  the  basis  of  striking  likeness  in 
design,  content  and  treatment,  so  that  even  the 
least  instructed  in  art  can  immediately  see  the 
likeness.  This  basic  resemblance  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  discussion  of  the  differences  and 
similarities,  in  their  relation  to  their  own  period, 
and  for  what  they  say  to  us.  This  is  not  a  picture- 
book  of  examples  from  which  the  reader  is  in- 
vited to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Its  great 
value  is  in  the  very  full  notes  which  the  author 
supplies  for  each  comparison.  Briefly,  but  with 
full  familiarity  with  the  art  and  cultures  of  the 
past,  he  offers  the  reader  a  foundation  for  judg- 
ing the  significance  of  works  from  Gandhara, 
Afghanistan,  Byzantium,  Gothic  Burgundy  or 
Renaissance  Florence.  This  filling  in  of  the  his- 
toric background  is  given  briefly  but  adequately 
for  each  particular  example  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  a  general  introduction. 

The  selection  of  subjects  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  extremely  successful  in  confronting 
works  which  have  a  convincing  kinship,  al- 
though Wu  Tao-tzu's  demon  seems  inadequate 
as  a  companion  for  Michelangelo's  Sibyl,  and 
one  of  the  matchless  Chinese  bird-paintings  over- 
powers Graves's  Wounded  Cull.  On  the  other 
hand,  particularly  effective  parallels  are  offered 
by  the  confronting  of  a  tenth-century  Chinese 
painting  of  deer  in  a  maple  forest  with  Alt- 


dorfer's  densely-wooded  landscape  of  St.George 
and  the  Dragon ;  of  Fouquet's  Portrait  of  Charles 
VII  with  the  twelfth-century  Japanese  portrait, 
Minamoto  no  Yoritonw,  which  was  seen  in  Amer- 
ica recently  in  the  Japanese  Loan  Exhibition. 
Other  selections  include  the  Christ  of  the  Pente- 
cost from  the  Cathedral  at  Vezelay  as  compared 
with  a  sixth-century  Chinese  Maitreya;  Dona- 
tello's  John  the  Baptist  with  the  sculpture  of  the 
Japanese  sage,  Basu,  probably  by  Tankei;  the 
landscape  in  Lorenzetti's  Good  Government  and 
a  Sung  wall  painting;  a  wash-drawing  of  the 
Campagna  by  Lorrain  with  Spring  Landscape  by 
Mi  Fu  of  twelfth-century  China;  Diirer's 
watercolour  of  plants  and  flowers  called  The 
Great  Piece  of  Turf  and  a  detail  of  a  thirteenth- 
century  Chinese  painting  of  plants  and  insects; 
a  detail  of  Botticelli's  Primavcra  showing  the 
flower-covered  ground,  and  Lotus  and  Herons  by 
the  Sung  painter,  Hsu  Hsi;  and  a  study  of  horses 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  with  a  painting  of  a  stallion  by  the  great 
Chinese  master  of  the  T'ang  period,  Han  Kan. 

Resemblances 

In  analysing  these  resemblances,  the  author 
finds  that  only  occasionally  a  common  artistic 
tradition  is  at  the  source,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
Byzantine  mosaics  and  Central  Asian  Buddhist 
wall-painting,  since  in  both  there  was  an  intru- 
sion of  Near-eastern  influence.  Also,  in  the  smil- 
ing angel  of  Rheims  and  the  stucco  heads  from 
Hadda  in  Afghanistan  there  is  a  distant  echo  of 
classic  art. 

Sometimes  a  strong  resemblance,  as  between 
Pisanello's  realistic,  hooded  falcon  and  a  Mughal 
painter's  portrait  of  a  favourite  falcon  belonging 
to  his  master,  Jehangir,  makes  it  difficult  to  see 
the  basic  dissimilarity,  which  the  author  finds 
to  lie  in  the  objective  realism  and  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  West,  as  opposed  to  the  Eastern 
artist's  particularized  expression  of  a  conceptual 
form,  together  with  an  unerring  feeling  for 
pattern. 

Lost  Identity 

Where  landscape  is  concerned,  as  represented 
by  the  contrast  of  Brueghel's  Alpine  Landscape 
and  a  Sung  painting,  the  Western  artist  may 
present  man  as  a  puny  object  in  relation  to 
the  world  that  surrounds  him.  But  in  the 
Chinese  landscape  he,  as  an  individual,  is  com- 
pletely engulfed  within  it.  His  identity  is 
lost  entirely,  while  the  Western  artist  permits 
him  at  least  the  struggle  with  his  personal 
destiny. 

Whistler's  Battersea  Bridge  offers  one  of  the 
few  instances  of  direct  influence  which  has 
passed  from  East  to  West,  an  influence  which  has 
not  survived,  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  here  was  an  early  instance  in  which  the 
modern  artist  in  the  West  asserted  his  right  to 
distort  spatial  relationships  and  reduce  visual 
reality  to  abstract  pattern. 

Comparisons  such  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Row- 
land have  been  introduced  by  Malraux  in  his 
Voices  of  Silence  and  by  George  Duthuit's  Chi- 
nese Mysticism  and  Modem  Painting,  but  this  is  the 
first  book  to  go  into  the  subject  with  thorough- 
ness. It  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  clearer  real- 
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ization  of  the  fact  that  the  arts  of  East  and  West 
balance  each  other  through  their  very  dissimi- 
larities. 

Minneapolis  Observes 
Fortieth  Anniversary 

THE  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  which 
first  opened  its  doors  in  January,  191 5,  held 
in  January  of  the  present  year  a  special  exhibition 
composed  of  forty  masterpieces  chosen  from  all 
sections  of  the  collections.  European  paintings 
led  in  importance,  with  examples  from  the  late 
mediaeval  period  to  the  modem  French  school. 
Rembrandt's  Lncretia,  which  has  been  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  works  by  this  master  in 
America,  was  seen  here  with  a  great  Venetian 
portrait  by  Moroni,  which  was  acquired  in  1916, 
along  with  a  more  recently  purchased  Italian 
work  of  great  beauty,  a  triptych  by  Bernardo 
Daddi,  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints,  between 
a  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata  and  a  Cruci- 


fixion. Teniers'  The  Prodigal  Son  is  a  Dutch  genre 
scene  of  notable  quality  which  joined  the  collec- 
tions ten  years  ago.  Flemish  paintings  of  the  late 
Gothic  period,  Spanish  works  by  El  Greco  and 
Goya,  landscapes  by  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael, 
French  painting  beginning  with  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  including  subjects  by  Chardin, 
Corot,  Degas,  Renoir,  Cezanne  and  Gauguin, 
an  outstanding  American  portrait  by  Copley, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Allen,  painted  in  1763,  indicate 
the  wise  supervision  which  has  been  evident  in 
the  development  of  the  Institute's  collections. 

An  Egyptian  false-door  stela  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  a  carved  stone  yoke  from  the  Mexican 
Totonac  culture  of  the  Eleventh  to  Twelfth 
Century  a.d.,  and  a  group  of  Chinese  sculp- 
tures, pottery,  bronzes,  gold  work,  and  carving 
in  semi-precious  stones  represented  the  scope  of 
the  collections  in  other  fields.  Illustrated  here  is 
an  unusual  example  of  Wei  stone  carving,  the 
sarcophagus  of  Prince  Cheng  Ching  of  the 


Sarcophagus  of  Prince  Cheng  Ching  in  carved  limestone.  Chinese,  Northern  Wei  Dynasty 
(A.D.  386-534).  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art. 


Northern  Wei,  which  can  be  dated  a.d.  524. 
The  fluid  grace  of  hue  expressed  with  the  sim- 
plest possible  means  is  well  exemplified  in  this 
scene  of  the  prince  receiving  a  courtier  in  a  gar- 
den. The  genesis  of  the  cloud  and  mountain 
forms  which  lived  through  centuries  of  Chinese 
art  are  seen  fully  developed  at  this  early  period. 

The  exhibition  was  completed  with  examples 
of  English  and  American  decorative  art,  particu- 
larly furniture  and  silver,  while  the  noteworthy 
collection  of  tapestries  founded  by  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Martin  was  represented  by  a  fifteenth-century 
Flemish  Feast  of  Esther. 

The  Livingston  Family  Memorabilia 

WE  pay  a  pretty  large  sum,  but  we  have 
twenty  years  to  pay  it  in,'  wrote  Chan- 
cellor Robert  R.Livingston  to  his  brother 
Edward,  on  7th  May,  1803.  He  was  referring 
to  an  agreement  which  he  had  just  reached  with 
Napoleon  concerning  the  epoch-making  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  for  fifteen  million  dollars -a  sum 
which  was  enormous  for  the  young  Republic  to 
undertake.  The  letter  is  one  of  the  Livingston 
family  papers,  including  over  twenty-five  thous- 
and manuscripts  heretofore  inaccessible  to  his- 
torians, which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodhue  Living- 
ston have  just  presented  to  the  New- York  His- 
torical Society.  The  collection  has  been  in  stor- 
age for  nearly  a  hundred  years:  and  while  the 
greater  part  consists  of  the  papers  of  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  who  was  first  American  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1781,  and  Jefferson's  Minister 
to  France,  1 801-4,  it  also  contains  a  wealth  of 
material  from  other  members  of  the  family - 
Phillip  Livingston  (1716-78),  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  Edward  Living- 
ston (1764-1836),  Mayor  of  New  York,  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Minister  to  France  under 
Andrew  Johnson. 

Steam  Navigation 

Outside  of  political  life,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
is  best  remembered  as  the  partner  of  Robert 
Fulton  in  introducing  steam  navigation  in 
America.  They  first  met  in  France.  T  have  found 
a  new  partner  . . .  Robert  Fulton,'  the  Chancellor 
wrote  from  Paris  in  1802  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  describing  Fulton  as  'a  most  ingenious 
young  man,  the  inventor  of  the  diving  boat'. 
(Fulton  was  then  experimenting  with  a  sub- 
marine.) The  result  of  their  association  was  seen 
when  the  steamship  Clermont,  named  after  Liv- 
ingston's mother's  home  near  Albany,  made  the 
historic  trip  on  the  Hudson  River  in  1807,  in- 
augurating a  new  era  of  transportation  in 
America  and  the  first  commercial  use  of  steam 
navigation  in  the  world. 

Portraits,  furniture,  costumes,  silver,  jewellery 
and  other  memorabilia  are  included  in  the  Liv- 
ingston Collection. 

A  Gainsborough  of  the  Late  Period 

THE  Portrait  of  Francis  John  Browne,  M.  P.,  by 
Gainsborough,  here  illustrated,  at  the  New- 
house  Galleries,  New  York,  was  painted  be- 
tween 1 78 1  and  1783  when  the  sitter,  who  was 
well  known  as  an  East  India  merchant,  was  in 
London  as  a  Member  of  Parliament.  It  hung 
originally  at  Frampton  Court,  Dorset,  and  was 
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'Francis  John  Browne,  M.P.'  By  Thomas 
Gainsborough.  Newhouse  Galleries. 


'Colonel  Thornton  at  Falconer's  Hall.'  Nathaniel  Dance,  can.  36  •  51  in.  Mortimer  Brandt, 
New  York. 


'Chancellor  Robert  R.Livingston  (1746- 
i8i3).'ByJohnVanderlyn(i775-i852).  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 


inherited,  with  Frampton  Court,  by  Browne's 
niece,  Marcia  Maria  Grant,  who  married  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  grandson  of  the  dramatist.  It 
remained  at  Frampton  Court  in  the  collection 
of  the  Sheridan  family  until  recent  years. 

The  painting  (which  is  recorded  by  Arm- 
strong, page  192)  is  an  interesting  one  for  the 
freedom  of  treatment  which  marks  the  work  of 
Gainsborough's  final  period.  This  is  contempor- 
ary with  the  Mrs.  Robinson  in  the  Wallace  Col- 


lection, and  the  Lady  Horatia  W aide  grave,  the 
hanging  of  which  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1783  was  a  prelude  to  the  storm  of  the  following 
year,  in  which  Gainsborough  withdrew  from 
all  participation  in  the  yearly  exhibitions. 

The  portrait  of  Browne  is  luminous  in  colour. 
He  is  shown  in  a  light  brown  coat  against  a 
ground  of  deeper  tone.  Its  superiority  is  in  its 
vivacious  effect.  Gainsborough  was  said  to  have 
been  a  witty  man,  and  there  is  something  about 
his  portrayal  of  the  individual  which  indicates 
that  he  was  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind.  He  de- 
manded of  a  painting  by  an  Old  Master  that  it 
should  possess  'harmony,  taste,  ease,  and  ele- 
gance', as  recorded  in  a  trial  over  a  disputed 
Poussin  when  his  evidence  was  requested:  and  it 
is  apparent  from  his  own  work  that  he  continu- 
ally aimed  at  these  qualities. 

Colonel  Thornton  of  Falconer's  Hall 

ON E  of  the  results  of  the  perfecting  of  the 
sportsman's  fowling  piece  in  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century  was  the  decline  of  hawking, 
a  sport  to  which  Richard  Blome  in  his  Gentle- 
man's Recreations  in  1686  gave  considerable  at- 
tention. By  mid-Eighteenth  Century  the  sport 
had  declined  considerably,  until  the  time  of  the 
spectacular  Colonel  Thornton,  a  great  sports- 
man of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, who  revived  it  with  considerable  success. 
About  1780  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Falconer's  Club  that  met  on  the  Colonel's  estate 
in  Yorkshire,  Falconer's  Hall,  seen  here  in  the 
exceptional  painting  by  Nathaniel  Dance,  from 


the  house  of  Mortimer  Brandt.  In  the  foreground 
is  Colonel  Thornton,  arm-in-arm  with  a  young 
gentleman  in  sporting  costume  who  is  probably 
his  son.  The  latter  holds  a  falcon  on  his  left  wrist, 
his  right  hand  holds  the  hood.  One  of  the 
Colonel's  men  holds  two  hooded  falcons  and  the 
lure,  while  another,  who  is  mounted,  has  two 
more  hooded  birds,  obediently  waiting  their 
release.  In  the  background  is  the  great  house, 
Falconer's  Hall,  which  Colonel  Thornton  built 
on  the  estate  of  Boythorpe,  about  ten  miles  from 
Bridlington,  which  he  acquired  from  Mr.  Bilby 
in  1 79 1 .  This  was  only  one  of  his  residences,  which 
included  Thornville  Royal,  formerly  Allerton, 
which  he  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  York. 
He  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Colonel 
William  Thornton,  who  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  young  man  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  at  a  college  in  Glasgow. 

Gay  London 

At  nineteen  he  repaired  to  his  family  home 
of  Old  Thornville  in  Yorkshire,  but  was  soon 
attracted  to  the  gayer  life  of  London  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Savoire  Vivre,  a  group  of 
high-spirited  young  bloods  who  were  devoted 
to  good  living.  He  was  famous  for  his  wit,  hos- 
pitality, and  superiority  in  handling  either  gun 
or  rifle.  He  was  a  sure  judge  of  a  hawk,  a  horse 
or  a  hound,  and  the  artist  has  shown  his  interest 
in  all  three  in  this  picture.  It  is  exceptionally 
well  painted  and  one  of  the  most  striking  sport- 
ing paintings  to  be  seen  in  New  York  for  many 
years. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Hazell  Watson  &  Viney  Ltd..  Aylesbury  and  London. 
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FRENCH  &  CO.,  inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1840 


One  of  the  world's  most  2IO  Eagt  ^  Street 

extensive  and  New  York 

distinguished  collections 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS     •     SCULPTURE     •     TAPESTRIES    •    FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


LI  11 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES  •  I m 

980   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW   YOllK  21 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 
FOR 

(^Public  of  ales  of  fJ^vi,  cJ^ilerary 
and  (Oilier  (personal  t&rofjerly 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

viied 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  of  the  hoard 


WANTED! 


AND  FOR  SALE 


OLD  FIREARMS 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 


'Musicale'  by  Peter  J.  Horemans  (Flemish,  1700-1776) 

Signed  and  dated  1739.  Reproduced  and  recorded  in 
'Die  Kunstdenkmaler  von  Bayern'  by  Prof.  Felix  Mader. 
Size  35  x  44  inches.  Set  of  three  available. 


from  the  Extensive  Collection  of 

HRflimER  GPLLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

 Tel.  Plaza  8-0410  
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ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  IX  1953/54 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.    Price:  £1  10. 

{Volumes  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-53,  are  also 
available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post free. 

published  in  Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag, 
8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 

sole  agents  ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 
Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.i 
{Mus  1 165) 


NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1S7S 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


Le  Pont 
by 

Hubert  Robert 

1733-1808 
30  X  39j  inches 
Formerly  in  the  Groult  Collectio 
Paris 


1 5  EAST  £7th  ST. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 

PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


NEW  YORK 

14  EAST  57th  STREET 


CANALETTO 
sland  of  Torceilo, 

Sear  Venice 
\7i  X  23J  inches 


PARIS 

12  Rue  Des  Capucines 


City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 
of  the  financial  times.  This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 
presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 
supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 
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NYMPHENBURG 
Height  8  inches 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd 

Works  of  Art 
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i 


An  extremely  fine  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Bookcase 
and  under  Cabinet  of  high  quality  and  unusual  design.  It 
measures  49  inches  wide  and  7  feet  6  inches  high. 


I 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberde^ 

and  at  BRAEMAR 

ANTIQUES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  fine  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  beautifully  figured  front.  Extrenr 
length  6  feet  9  inches. 


An  unusually  attractive  Antique  Regency  Mahogany  Sofa  Table,  large  enough  for  a  small  dining  table 
When  fully  extended,  the  top  measures  60  inches  by  36  inches. 


A  large  and  important  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Chest  on  original  finely  carved  An  important  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Side  Table  or  Serving  Table  of  very  high  quality 

stand.    Length  52  inches,  height  42  inches,  depth  27  inches.  It  is  5  feet  6  inches  long  and  36  inches  high. 


'  The  Musicale  '  by  A.  A.  LESREL      Paris,  1880 
Panel :  36  X  28  inches 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  | 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  undermentioned  pieces 
and  are  unable  to  visit  our  tiny  shop  to  inspect  the  particular  piece,  if 
you  write  us  we  will  post  you  a  fuller  description  together  with  a  small 

photograph  if  possible. 


A.D. 

£ 

j 

a. 

A.D. 

£ 

d. 

George  IV  Snuff-box 

1826 

25 

0 

0 

George  I  Sugar  Castor 

1714 

70 

0 

0 

William  IV  Snuff-box 

1830 

8 

0 

0 

George  I  Sugar  Castor 

1715 

125 

0 

0 

George  III  Snuff-box 

o 

1795 

6 

0 

0 

George  III  Pair  Salts 

1800 

12 

0 

0 

George  IV  Vinaigrette 

1822 

6 

6 

0 

George  III  Four  Salts 

1795 

50 

0 

0 

George  II  Cream  Jug 

1754 

20 

0 

0 

George  III  Four  Salts 

1789 

40 

0 

0 

George  III  Cream  Jug 

1779 

15 

0 

0 

George  III  Mustard 

1798 

30 

0 

0 

George  III  Cream  Jug 

1777 

12 

0 

0 

George  III  Cake  Basket 

1811 

45 

0 

0 

George  II  Taperstick 

1756 

30 

0 

0 

George  III  Gravy  Tureen 

1799 

45 

0 

0 

George  III  Teapot 

1805 

30 

0 

0 

George  III  Pair  Gravy  Boats 

1765 

50 

0 

0 

George  IV  Teapot 

1827 

22 

10 

0 

George  III  Pap  Boat 

1807 

10 

10 

0 

George  III  Teapot 

1777 

65 

0 

0 

George  III  Pepper 

1804 

8 

0 

0 

George  II  Chamberstick 

1759 

17 

10 

0 

George  III  Pepper 

D  11 

1766 

20 

0 

0 

George  III  Hot-water  Jug 

1785 

50 

0 

0 

George  II  Pepper 

1750 

30 

0 

0 

George  II  Oil  and  Vinegar 

1749 

25 

0 

0 

William  IV  Ink 

1837 

30 

0 

0 

George  III  Egg  Frame 

1804 

25 

0 

0 

George  II  Tea  Caddy 

1738 

40 

0 

0 

George  II  Salver 

1739 

70 

0 

0 

George  II  Brandy  Warmer 

1725 

25 

0 

0 

George  IV  Meat  Dish 

1821 

40 

0 

0 

George  III  Entree  Dish 

1817 

60 

0 

0 

George  II  Lemon  Strainer 

1753 

15 

0 

0 

George  III  Teaset  3  pieces 

1818 

115 

0 

0 

George  III  Wine  Label 

1806 

2 

10 

0 

William  III  Tankard 

1701 

120 

0 

0 

George  III  Pair  Candlesticks 

1817 

65 

0 

0 

Anne  Tankard 

1713 

35 

0 

0 

George  IV  Pair  Candlesticks 

1823 

30 

0 

0 

George  III  Child's  Mug 

1819 

12 

10 

0 

George  II  Pair  Candlesticks 

1751 

85 

0 

0 

George  II  Coffee  Pot 

1732 

55 

0 

0 

George  II  Sugar  Castor 

1728 

65 

0 

0 

George  III  Coffee  Pot 

1784 

80 

0 

0 

HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 

Known  in  the  City  of  London  for  half  a  century  as  Reliable  Jewellers 
IMPERIAL  PARADE     LUDGATE    CIRCUS         LONDON,  E.C4 

CENTRAL  2745 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


A  finely  caned  Chippendale  mahogany  armchair 
covered  in  old  needlework. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Phone  London 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •       RENAISSANCE      •       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 

Visit  the  Cotswolds  and  see  our  interesting  Collection  of — 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 

VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 

JADE  &  IVORY 
FIGURES 

SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 

OBJETS 
d'ART 

GOLD 
COINS 


Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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Amsterdam 
by 

ABRAHAM  STORCK 
(1635-1710) 

Canvas  23|  x  29£  inches 


BERNARD 

RYDER    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  Bookcase. 
2  feet  6  inches  wide. 
15  other  Bookcases  in  stock. 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 

SPECIALIST  IX  BOOKCASES 


A  MUSEUM  WITH  A 

Sensational  Collection  of 

TAPESTRIES  -  NEEDLEWORKS 
SAVONNERIES  ■  AUBUSSONS 
and  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

Visitors  Welcomed— Trade  Enquiries  Invited 


The  House  of  Perez 

Famous  for  fine  Carpets 

162-168  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
GLASGOW  •  MANCHESTER   ■  BRISTOL  •  FRINTON 


Tessiers 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  PART 


QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER  PORRINGER 
made  by  Wm.  Gamble.    London,  1705. 
3  ins.  high.    Weight:  3  ozs.  0  dwt. 


COMMONWEALTH  SILVER  PORRINGER 
London.  1652. 
21  ins.  high.    Weight:  6  ozs.  I  dwt. 


JAMES  II  SILVER  PORRINGER 
London,  1686. 
31  ins.  high. 
Weight:  6  ozs.  2  dwts. 


GEORGE  II  SILVER  BULLET  TEAPOT 
made  by  William  Darker.  London,  1731 
Capacity:  !  pt.    We.ght:  13  ozs.  15  dw 


PAIR  ANTIQUE  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS 
I  made  by  Pierre  Harache.    London.  1685. 
I  made  by  Anthony  Nelme.     London,  1691 
31  ins.  high.    Weight:  10  ozs.  16  dwts. 


Left  and  right:  PAIR  GEORGE  II  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS 
»de  by  James  Gould.     London.  1730.    61  ins.  high.    Weight:  29  ozs.  2  dwts. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

U  Telephone:  May/air  0458 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


M.  Liebermann  (1847  1935) 

Mel* 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


An  early  Queen  Anne  walnut  Bureau  Bookcase  in  two 
parts;  the  upper  part  of  shelves  enclosed  by  panelled  doors 
with  candleslides  under;  the  lower  part  comprising  a  fall- 
front  enclosing  sundry  drawers,  archives  and  a  well,  with 
three  long  drawers  below;  on  bun  feet;  the  whole  of  a  fine 
faded  colour.  Circa  1705. 
Height  7  ft.    Width  3  ft.  3  in.    Depth  2  ft. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER Y 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
EI  ECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


Blue-and-white  porcelain  vase 
Hsuan-Te  1426-1435 

G.  T.  LOO  &  CIE 

48,  RUE  DE  COURCELLES  .  PARIS 
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eimfreb  miKim*  (Antique*) 


A  Dr.  Wall  WORCESTER  Mask  fug,  decorated  with  exotic  birds 
and  butterflies  on  a  scale-blue  ground.    Square  mark.    Circa  1765. 

A  CHELSEA  Leaf  Dish  decorated  with  fruit  and  pea-pods  in  the 
centre.    Brown  anchor  mark.    Circa  1756. 

A  Dr.  Wall  WORCESTER  Dish,  brilliantly  painted  with  large  exotic 
birds  in  landscapes.    Crescent  mark.    Circa  1770.    (One  of  a  pair.) 

A  coloured  SALTGLAZE  Coffee  Pot,  brilliantly  enamelled  with  a 
Lady  and  Gallant  in  a  garden,  the  reverse  with  a  Fluter.  Stafford- 
shire.   Circa  1760. 


38     SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


MANHEIM 


Member  of  The  Brit.sh    tntiqne  Dealers'  Associ 
and  Art  and  Ant, que  Dealers  League  of  An 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


BOW  PORCELAIN 

Pair  of  unusual  large  groups  of  Cherubs  seated  on  leopard  and  lion,  brilliantly  coloured. 
11  \  inches  high.  Circa  1765. 


LEONARD  WYBURD  - 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 


REPAIRS 
AND  RESTORATIONS 

Two  quaint  Windsor  arm  chairs 

181  SLOANE  ST. 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Belgravia  3217 
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A  magn 
engraved 


JOHN  HALL  «  CO. 


JEWELLERS  (M/C) 


LTD 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 


Antique  ^ilber 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

A  fine  flat-top  tankard  weighing  345  ounces. 
Made  in  London  in  the  year  1693. 


56,  KING  STREET.  MANCHESTER 


Carved  pinewood 
waxed  chimneypiece. 

Length  of  shelf  5  ft. 

Height  4  ft.  6|  ins. 
Opening: 
3  ft.  7  ins.  x  3  ft.  8  ins. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 


i 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 

★ 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased 

to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings 

o  f  all  types. 
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LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  182O 


Flowers  in  a  Vase 
by 

A.  F.  DESPORTES 
1661-1743 
Canvas  size  62^  X  50  inches 

30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


( 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


The  celebrated  portrait-painter 

EDUARDO  MALTA 

Exhibition  at  London  in  November 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l-MAYfair  2457 


10  CLARE  STREET 
BRISTOL 
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DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


©lb  engine  anb 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  Spode  Dessert  Service  of  very 
fine  quality,  the  coffee-coloured 
borders  painted  with  feathers  and 
the  centres  with  exotic  birds. 
Comprising  forty-six  pieces,  all  in 
brilliant  condition. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


^•"T"T"  'T"P'T'"T  T  T  T  "T' T'  T  'T'  'T  T'  'r"r'  T'"T'  "T" T'  T'  T"T'  'T'  "T'  "T'  'T'  "T  'T' T  -T'  ~r' -T'  ~T'  'T'  "T"T'  'T'  T' T'  "T'  •~*'T-  'T' T  T^TT'  v  T  ■TT'^FT-  ¥  vv ¥":'  ■■  •;•  ■■■  i-  *-!-  v  «i5eJ5eJseJ3: 
3* 

3- 
S- 
3- 


!  MAPLE 


H  /I  corner  of  one  of  our 

!•  extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 

I 

a.  Tottenham  Court  Road 


•  -T7  T-  -T7  -T-  -T-  -T-  -T-  -T  -T-  vf-  -T-  -T-  :p  ^ 


|    MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l 


PARIS     AND     BUENOS  AIRES 


-i-  -i-  1-  I-  -i-    -i-  -i-  -1-  -i-  -i-  -i-  i-  -1-  i-  -1-  -i-  -1-  -.1-  -■-  -i-    -2-  -i-  -j 
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^  M7I 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE,  REINE  DE  FRANCE 
Engraved  by  Francois  Janinet  after  J.  B.  A.  Gautier-Dagoty.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits  of  the 
Queen  and  an  extremely  rare  print  in  colours,  with  gold  and  blue  framed  border. 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989  Cables:  'SABINUS  London'. 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


SELECTED 
XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


I  i 


E.  Degas 


Femme  Nue  se  CoifFant 


43]     38!  in. 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250  Cables:  Drawings,  London 


MARLBOROUGH 

FINE  ART  LTD. 

A  fine  and  extensive  collection  of 

OLD  MASTERS 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 
XlXth  &  XXth  CENTURY 
EUROPEAN  MASTERS 

Always  on  View. 


17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Hyde  Park  619J.  Cables:   Bondarto,  London. 


HENRY  SPENCER 


*  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  P.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  P.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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An  important  Soup  Tureen  and  Stand,  of  fine-quality  workmanship,  by  Friedrich  Reinhard  Schrodel.    Dresden,    c.  1770. 

Length  of  Stand  21 5  ins. 
An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Old  Continental  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6201  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


JEAN 
PARMENTIER 


An  eighteenth-century  ivory  carved  entirely  from  one  piece. 
It  was  presented  by  Miguel  to  Joana  Clara  Euphrazia. 
Height  without  stand  16  inches. 

28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  SW.l 

Opposite  Wilton  Place  SLOane  4192 
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ANTIQUE  DEALER 
* 


•jt  Console  tabic  in  mahogany,  Louis  XVI  period 

TAr  Silver  soup  tureen,  Paris,  1778 

"^T  Pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  Strasburg,  1777 

•jt  Pair  of  rectangular  dishes,  Bayonne,  1789 

■jc  Teapot,  Abbeville,  Louis  XV  period 

■ic  Silver  sauce-boat,  Paris,  1 750 

★ 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

7,  rue  de  la  Paix 
PARIS 


Sv  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Man 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mavfair  4527  and  6738-9 


A  small  Queen  Anne  bureau  on  stand,  of  great  rarity,  veneered  with  burr  walnut.  The  drawer  below 
the  fall  is  of  concave  form  and  the  cabriole  legs  have  a  carved  knee  terminating  in  a  shaped  pad  foot. 
1  ft.  iol  in.  wide.  1  ft.       in.  deep.  2  ft.  n|  in.  high. 


Exceptionally  fine  Sheraton  inlaid 
mahogany  secretaire  hookcase  with  swan- 
neck  cornice  -  width  3  ft.  3  in.,  depth  1  ft. 
4  in.,  height  8  ft.  2  in. 


HE  GKNKRAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (mayfair)  LTD. 

rantham    Place      .      Hark    Lane    (P.fro<J.I/T   End)     ■      London  W.l 
<;KO.irn»r  32?.?  onil  HYD,   Park  4\345/6 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 
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^dntique  ^J^eaferd  -^IdSociaL 


ion 


PRESENT  THE  KOI  Kill 


KENSINGTON 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

Patron :  MRS.  WINTHROP  W.  ALDRICH 
AT 

KENSINGTON 
TOWN  HALL 

1st  to  8th  September 

1955 


Daily  11  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m. 

(excluding  Sunday) 

Admission  2/ii  Season  Ticket  IO/- 

(including  Tax  and  Catalogue) 


ALL  EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  FOR  SALE 

Light  Refreshments  Available 
Information: 

Organizing  Secretary:  MISS  BERYL  DAVY,  34c  Kensington 
Church  Street,  W.8. 


Rare  George  I  Irish  octagonal 
Bowl  and  cover,  Dublin  1714. 
Maker  John  Clifton.  Height 
6i  ins.  Weight  8  ozs.  10  dwt. 
Fully  marked  on  Bow  I  and  cover. 


vberry  Dishes,  Dublin  1707-8.  Maker  David  King. 
*  dwt.  Pair  height  Ij  ins.,  diameter  8i  ins. 


Rare  George  I  Irish  round  Bowl 
and  cover,  Dublin  1714.  Maker 
John  Cuthbert.  Height  5£  ins. 
Weight  8  ozs.  10  dwt.  Fully 
marked  on  Bowl  and  cover. 


Rare  George  II  Salver,   Dublin   1739.   Maker  John  Hamilton.  Cross 
measurement  I6A  ins.  Weight  80  ozs.  This  Salver  has  been  on  loan  to 
The  National  Museum,  Dublin. 


Inscription  on  the  Salver:  "A  forty  pound  plate  gi\en  by  ye  Gentlemen 
of  the  County  of  Gallway  Run  for  on  ye  Course  of  park  ye  19th  of 
Sepr  1741  by  horses  &  carrving  lOstone  The  Race,  Remo\ed  from  park  to 
Garrane  near  tuam  WON  BY  CHARLES  LAMBERTS  HORSE  C  4£SAR" 

Together  with  Inscription  on  back  of  Salver. 


Rare  George  I  Irish  Bullet  Teapot.  Dublin  1715.    Maker  Edward 
Workman.   Height  4J  ins.  Weight  21  ozs.   Marked  on  base 
and  cover. 


Rare  William  III  Irish  polvgonal-shaped  Saucer  Dish. 
Cork,  circa  1700.  Maker  Robt.  Goble.  Diameter  8] 
ins.  Weight  11  ozs.  (Mentioned  in  English  Goldsmiths 
and  their  Marks  by  Sir  James  Jackson,  F.S.A.) 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 


lei.    Dublin  73865 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  have  the  largest  collection  in  Ireland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery  ,  old  China,  and  Waterford  Glass 


jUarp  ffeUttf 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 


'Phone  200 


Exceedingly  fine 
Gothic  Coffer. 
Top  not  original. 
Plinth  added  to  give  support 
Size  4  ft.  7  in.  x  1  ft.  11  in. 
x  2  ft.  3£  in. 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1910.  MAYfair  4670. 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  fine  matched  Pair  of  Chinese  porcela 
Famille  Verte  palette,  enamelled  s 
V.D.  11,62-1722. 


n  Parrots,  with  rich  plui 
lr-t>isque.  K'ang  H-i  I1 
Height  <)J  inches. 


We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese 
Antiquities,  and  welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEH    BOND    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

it  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figiires, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
Kill  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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The  Bagman's  Toast 
by 

W.  DENDY  SADLER 
Canvas  51  \  x  67\  ins. 

Exhibited:  Royal  Academy,  1901,  No.  806 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Alfred  Bird,  Bt.,  D.L.,  M.P. 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHhehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCY,  LONDON 

XXIX 


BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED  I  86( 


of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Fine-quality  Adam  side  table. 

Height  2  ft.  10  in. 
Depth  2  ft.  6J  in.    Length  7  ft. 

18th-century  chiming  and 
striking  bracket  clock  by  Ellicot 
of  London. 
Maximum  measurements 
2  ft.  X  13  in  x  1\  in. 


28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223.  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S  .W.  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


International 

WATCH  &  JEWELLERY 
TRADE  FAIR 


Watches  and  Clocks... Precious  Jewels 
...Metal  Refining. ..Costume  Jewellery 
and  Fashion  Accessories. . .Cutlery  and 
Flatware . . .  Fancy  Goods  . . .  Smallware 

PUBLIC  AND  TRADE 

27th  29th  September  4  p.m.-8  p.m. 

TRADE  ONLY 

27th-29th   September  9.30  a.m.~4  p.m. 
30th  September  9.30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

ADMISSION    2s.  6d. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  — LONDON 

2Jth—30th  September 
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Regency  Rosewood  tea  poy  and  games  table  with  exceptionally  fine  inlaid  brasswork. 
Supported  on  carved  and  gilt-wood  stand. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI 


Tel.  SLOane  1234 


Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Set  of  four  QUEEN  ANNE  Candlesticks,  1706,  by  Benjamin  Pyne.    Height:  7|  inches.    Weight:  58  ozs.  15  dwts. 

Tei  ,724      QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.       Est.  1790 


Clie  ©la  Jfletaltraft  g>i)op 


HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


from  our  extensive  *tock  of  antique  pewte 


Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 
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Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorers  to  the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORYCARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.l 

Cerrard  3813 


Specialists  in  CECIL    DAVIS    LTD.        Early  English 

Early  English  and  Continental 

and  Irish  Glass  Pottery  and  Porcelain 


\  V 


GROsvenor  3130 


A  Pair  of  early  Irish  Dishes  decorated  with  flat  geometric  cutting.  Finest 
quality.     13"  <  10-J".     Circa  1780.    A  fine  early  Irish  boat-shaped  Fruit  Bowl 
decorated  with  'festoon  '  panels  of  diamond  cutting,  Vandyke  edge  ;  on  oval 
moulded  pedestal  base.     I I"     6.1"     7}'.    Circa  1790. 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


LONDON'  (W.  Union) 


Hare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 


OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 


&co. 

LTD. 


The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"HE  CONNOISSEUR  August  1955 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Specialists  in  the 
PACKING   AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS   OF  ART 

OVERSEAS   HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55    GREAT    ORMOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623  4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse : 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 


vim  m  in  if  iiiii  mi  in  i  if  imimiuiiiuiti,' 


I II  It  1 1  O  I 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KEN.  7388 


An  Adam  Pine 
Chimney  piece  of 
exceptional  quality, 
the  carvings  being 
in  Limewood. 

ONE  OF  SEVERAL  RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED  FROM 
WIGANTHORPE  HALL 
YORKSHIRE 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF  5'  9\" 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  4'  9|" 
MARBLE  OPENING  WIDE  3'  If" 
MARBLE  OPENING  HIGH  3'  6" 

We  have  been  established  for  over  half 
a  century  and  during  this  period  we 
have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of 
Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our 
stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old 
English  furniture  and  specialize  in 
period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled 
Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative 
ironwork  and  garden  ornaments  is 
widelv  known. 


One  of  a  PAIR  of  superlative-quality  Hepplewhite  Satinwood  and  Harewood  Side  or  Console  Tables.    In  original  state. 

Width  3  ft.  1 1 J  ins.    Depth  21  ins. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  B  A  D. A.  (PRINCIPALS:   F.  E.  &  F.  R.  OLIVER)  ESTABLISHED  1851 

Catfcrme'g  jtouge,  flortemoutl)  Hoab,  (Suilbforb,  g>uwtp 


©uniting'*  Snttque^ 

(Christopher  and  Dorothy  Sykes) 

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  of  St.  Albans,  18  miles  north  of  the  Metropolis,  respect- 
fully remind  clients  that  they  buy  and  sell  all  manner  of  antique  furnishings,  specializing 
in  fine  English  cabinet-work,  porcelain,  pottery,  and  curious  bygones  in  treen,  wrought 
iron,  pewter,  brass  and  copper  of  the  17th,  18th  and  early  19th  Centuries,  at  reasonable 

rates,  for  both  home  trade  and  exportation. 
58-62  Holywell  Hill,  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire    Telephone:  St.  Albans  1065 


JOHN  WOTTON,  1685-1765 

Life-size  portrait  of  race  horse  and  mounted  jockey  with  fine  detailed  landscape 
of  Newmarket  Racecourse  in  the  background;  one  of  the  series  for  which  the 
artist  became  famous  and  gained  the  title  of  the  father  of  English  sporting 
painting'.  Wotton  was  much  admired  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  collaborated 
with  Hogarth  over  some  hunting  pictures,  and  three  of  his  paintings  are  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle.  (Height  8  ft.  I  I  in.  Width  12  ft.  I  in.) 
PRICE  £150 — Frame  and  stretchers  included. 

PHILIP  DUNN 

STOWELL  PARK,  MARLBOROUGH,  WILTSHIRE 
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LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying  enable 
GARRARD  &  Co.  to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of 
antique  silver  jewellery  and  clocks  in  London. 

Here  at  '  112  '  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.     Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  &'  S I  L  V ERS M ITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    :    LONDON    :    W.l    :    TELEPHONE    :    REGENT  3021 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Clje  ©lb  $etoter  ;g>I)op 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers  and  Fenders 
always  in  stock 


A  display  of  rare  Old  English 
Pewter,  dating  from  1605  to  1800; 

including  flagons,  wassail  cups, 
lidded  tankards,  baluster  measures, 
haystack  measures,  alms  dishes,  etc. 


CREMONA 

^  flood 
TOFFE 


100K  OUT  FOR  THIS  f 


TREAT  IT 
IMMEDIATELY  WITH 

RfjnOKU 

/(/US  WOODWORM 


Look  out  for  the  tell-tale  worm  holes 
in  all  furniture.  As  it  may  not  have 
been  previously  treated  take  the 
precaution  of  brushing  with  Rentokil 
Timber  Fluid.  New  flight  holes  should 
be  injected  with  R.T.F. 

Used  by  collectors  and  museums, 
R.T.F.  is  the  proven  fluid  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  kill  all  eggs  and  grubs 
and  protect  from  reinfestation. 

Ask  your  supplier  or  contact : 

RENTOKIL 
WOODWORM  &  DRY  ROT  CENTRE  (C) 
23  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 


BY  BRUSH 

Apply  two  liberal 
coats  of  R.T.F.  to 
ALL  SURFACES. 


BY  INJECTOR 

Pressurized  injec- 
tor should  be  used 
in  a  few  existing 
flight  holes. 


I  III    l  (>N\(.ISSI-rK,  \uuu-t.  I9.S 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  GALLERY 


18th  Centui 


GIAMBATTISTA  CIMAROLI 

A  PAIR  —  "  Landscapes  in  the  Brenta  Valley 


19  i  inches 


12    PICCADILLY    ARCADE  • 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923 


LONDON    •  S.W.i 

Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


PAUL  STORR 


One  of  a  pair  of  dishes  by  Paul  Storr,  London,  1802.    The  arms  are  probably  those  of  Smith  impaling  Fit? 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  Ltd 


Rare  and 
interesting 

Glasses 
Table  Glass 
Paperweights 


GLASS  NOTES 

An  illustrated   book  of 
information  for  those 
irrterested  in  antique 
glass. 
Price  5^  post  free 


A  Williamite  wineglass 
inscribed  with  the  toast 
■  THE  GLOROUS 
MEMORY  OF  KING 
WILL.  Ill- 
Height  7  inches. 


34  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  W.1 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jeivellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


TO      ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  L0HD0N,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  4966  (10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  •  GLASGOW 
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(Member  of 
The  British 
Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.) 


70    SOUTH     AUDLEY    STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  -4197 

FINE  TAPESTRIES.  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS 

NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES.    ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


Telephone : 
HYDe  Park 
5288 


A  fine  Persian  Heriz  silk  carpet  of  excellent  texture  on  a  rich  terra-cotta  background  with  ivory  border. 
Size:  12  ft.  7  in.     9  ft.  4  in.    Circa  1800. 


Established  1889 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Phone :  tt  elbeck  8664 


A  Very  RARE  Collectors'  GEM 

Attractive  Dresden  'Fantaisie'  Snuff-box  by  Johann 
Martin  Heinrici,  of  mottled  white  quartz  in  the  form 
of  a  bale  bound  with  gold  ropes,  superbly  inlaid  in 
coloured  golds  and  mother  of  pearl  on  lacquer,  with 
a  Chinoiserie  landscape,  including  butterflies,  build- 
ings and  flowering  shrubs  ;  gold-lined  base  and  top 
and  with  gold  mounts. 
Circa  1760.     2\  in.  high,  1\  in.  wide,  2  in.  deep. 

This  type  of  decoration,  inspired  by  Japanese  lacquer,  was  first 
ascribed  to  Johann  Martin  Heinrici  by  Pazaurek  in  his  pioneer 
work  Deutsche  Fayence-und  Porzellan-Hausmaler,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
160-164.  Heinrici  was  born  in  1711  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
Meissen  painters  on  porcelain  from  1741.  He  died  in  Meissen 
in  1786.  For  the  same  technique  on  a  Meissen  snuff-box,  see 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Lanna  Collection,  Part  II,  Plate  90,  No.  961. 

THIS  IS  A  SUPERB,  UNIQUE  ITEM, 
WHICH  IS  RARELY  AVAILABLE  IN 
THE  ART  WORLD 


Established  1869 


LOVES 


PERTH  •  SCOTLAND 


An  interesting  and  unusual  Architect's 
Table,   with  Winding  Rise  and  Fall 
action,  operated  bv  handle  on  right-hand 
Gable.    Circa  1800. 


Pictures  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters. 
Sporting  Prints.    Old  Maps  and  Miniatures. 


Rare   English,  Continental  and 
Chinese    Porcelain    and  China. 
Fine  old  Crystal,  etc. 


GRAMS:  L(  >VES,  PERTH    PHONE:  2226,  3  LINES 
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A  rare  Chippendale  period 
mahogany  dwarf  breakfront 
bookcase.    Circa  1765. 
Width  6  ft.  6  ins. 
Height  6  ft.  8i  ins. 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  Ltd. 

31   OLD    BROMPTON    ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

KENSINGTON  5858 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    FOR.      BOOK.  3  * 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)  Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
know  ledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  64  T4 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.       Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool.    Glasgow  and 


THE  FIFTH  NORTHERN 


*   THE    ROYAL  HALL,   HARROGATE  * 

12th  to  17th  September,  1955 

The  Countess  of  Harewood  will  open  the  Fair 

at  11.30  a.m.  on  12th  September,  1955 

The  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  meets  with  an  ever-increasing  enthusiasm  from  trade  and  public 
alike.  Originally  sponsored  by  a  few  enthusiastic  dealers,  the  Fair  has  developed  into  an  important 
annual  event  and  is  now  an  established  feature  of  the  Northern  Season.  It  is  patronized  by  both 
trade  and  public  alike,  amateur  and  professional,  and  connoisseur  and  the  man  in  the  street,  and 
sharing  one  common  interest  .  .  .  antiques. 

Special  Exhibits 

This  year  for  the  first  time  there  will  be  a  special  composite  exhibit  of  valuable  loaned 
anticmes  from  the  show  houses  of  Yorkshire.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  owners  and  will  include  items  from  Harewood  House,  Castle  Howard, 
Newby  Hall,  Nostell  Priory,  and  Rudding  Park. 

ALL    ANTIQUES    EXHIBITED    BY   THE   ANTIQUE   DEALERS   ARE   FOR  SALE 

Open  daily  from  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  excepting  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  when  the  closing  time  will  be  9.30  p.m. 

ADMISSION    TWO     SHILLINGS    AND  SIXPENCE 


Harrogate  offers  excellent  hotel  accommodation 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 
Primrose  3251. 

Wanted.  The  Connoisseur,  October  19 11,  July  191 6,  February  and  April 
1 93 1.  Reg  Hipwell,  Eastbourne  Manor,  Sussex. 


Aldworth — Whereabouts  of  Old  Paintings,  Books,  Prints,  Silver,  or  other 
Relics  pertaining  to  this  family  wanted.  Box  No.  6993. 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and  students. 
Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM  Palette,  Dept.  C.R.,  Monomark  House, 
London,  W.C.i. 


Stampalian  Costume  about  500  years  old,  excellent  condition.  Cost  £250 
fifty  years  ago.  What  offers?  Russei,  Glennie,  Godalming. 


Collector  interested  buying  authentic  Bow  and  Chelsea  Porcelain,  also 
earlv-eighteenth-centurv  Meissen,  at  reasonable  prices.  Alex  Cohen,  400 
Crown  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Antique  Hand-carved  Cradle  in  black  oak.  £jo.  Box  No.  6994. 


For  Sale.  Moorish  folding  Arm  Chair,  inlaid.  Excellent  condition.  £10. 
Hartnell,  Brede,  Sussex. 


Offers,  for  bound  letters  stirring  relics  of  English  history.  Sheppard,  59 
Baxter  Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea. 


Register  advertisements  are  1  -  per  word,  minimum  10  -,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent 
in  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CO.YA 'OISSEUR,  28  &  30  GROSVENOR 
GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.i  (SLOane  4591).  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be 
inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number. The 
Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 


Tel.  23223 

{Members  of  Th 


408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
BRADFORD,  3 


ish  Antique  Dealers'1  As 


An  18th-century  inlaid  mahogany  sofa  table  with  arched  stretcher  and  reeded  supports 
with  paw  feet. 

JExbtbttiw}  at  tbc  5tb  IRortbern  antique  Dealers'  dfair, 
IRoval  1ball,  Ibarrcqate,  September  12tb=l7tb 
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QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 

Telephone:  Cable  Address: 

Chester  22836  ,XT  ,  ~,  . 

and  23632  Needinc,  Chester 


Fine  early-  18th-century 
W  alnut  Bachelor's  Chest 
Original  handles  and  escutcheons 


Visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  Northern  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair,  Harrogate,  Sept.  12-17  inc. 
STAND  No.  10 


Famous  M  -nmrsiv  Member  of  TWO  ADDRESSES  ONLY 

for  Fine  Jewels  H         glrtf^fr^^  ^  British  Antique 


and  vgi        M ~      -Jr  Dealers' 

Antique  Siher         of^S^tt  &  ^™»ate  Association-  38-40  JAMES  STREET 

— 1  HARROGATE 


42  DUKE  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.1 


Queen  Anne  (1709/  Tankard.  £35. 
George  III  (1766)  Hot  Water  Jug  on  stand 

(stand  later  date),  £53. 
Pair   George    III    (1762)    Candlesticks  by 

William  Cafe,  £87  10s. 
Pair   George   Ml    (1764)  Taper  Sticks  by 

William  Cafe,  £68. 
George  I    (1725)    Bun   Top  Muffineer  by 
John  Gibbens,  £19. 


We  are  exhibiting  at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
Harrogate 
September  12th— 17th,  1955 
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City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 
of  the  financial  times.  This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 
presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 
supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 


★        ★★★★★★★  ★★*★★★★ 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


FINANCIAL     TIMES       •     72       COLEMAN     STREET       •       LONDON  E.C.2 
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An  important  Regency  Period  double  bow-front  Sic 
in  finely  figured  and  faded  mahogany,  the  crossb 
being  of  tulipwood.  and  still  retaining  its  original 
handles  and  paw  feet.    Circa  1810. 

Over-all  Dimensions— Length  7  ft.  6  ins. 

Depth  2  ft.  9  ins. 
Height  3  ft.  2  ins. 


A  .etpentine-front  Sheraton  Period  Sideboard-Commode  in 
mahogany  of  exceptionally  fine  colour  and  figure  cross- 
bandings  being  carried  out  in  tulipwood.   Circa  1790. 


Over-all  Dimensions— Length  7  ft.  10  ins. 

Depth  2  ft.  H  ins. 
Height  3  ft.   i  in. 


JEREM  _ 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

2SS  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


\  / 
How  to  be 


FASHION-WISE 


Fashions  are  so  fleeting  —  but 
Harper's  Bazaar  always  points  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  the  trend  of  tomorrow.  If  you  want  to  be 
fashion-wise  before  the  event,  make  sure  you  don't 
miss  a  single  issue  of 

HARPERS 

Bazaar 

First  in  fashion  authority 


MONTHLY 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  LIMITED 
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Collection  of  Guns — Pistols — Swords — 
Helmets — For  Sale. 

A.  HAYMAN  &  CO.  Antiques 

5  QUEEN'S   CIRCUS,   CHELTENHAM  SPA 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 


Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  :  5750 


LYNDHURST."  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  :  61952 


C.  a  D.  O'DONOGHITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


de  FRESNES 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'A RT 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

Trade  enquiries 


OF  AYRSHIRE 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  STREET  ■  LONDON  •  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    •    RENOVATIONS    ■  VALUATIONS 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS  AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.   1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19  Bennington  Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898         Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
-         FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


One  of  a  PAIR  of  EARLY-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  MARBLE  MANTELPIECES 
(circa  1730)  from  HORTON  HALL,  Northamptonshire ;  the  central  tablets  being  in  high  relief  and 

exceptionally  fine  in  quality. 

Illustrated  in     I  '^ng',s'1  ^reP^ace  an<^  'ts  Accessories,'  by  L.  A.  Shuffrey,  page  192/ 

[   'Decoration  in  England,'  by  Francis  Lenygon,  page  119. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M*  Adams* Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone:  Western  4623 


FIFTH 


TOWN  HALL,  CHELSEA 

KINGS  ROAD 

SEPTEMBER  28th  to  OCTOBER  8th,  1955 
[11  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  daily  except  Sunday 
Admission  2  6  {inch  tax  and  illustrated  catalogue) 

Both  London  and  Provincial  Antique  and  Fine  Art  Dealers  will  be 
exhibiting  for  sale  a  wide  variety  of  goods.    Exhibits  will  be  changed 
frequently  and,  so  far  as  expert  examination  can  ascertain,  will  have 
been  made  prior  to  1851. 


Bona-fide  Antique  Dealers  may  obtain  a  complimentary  pass  available  for  the  duration 
of  the  Fair  on  application,  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope,  to  the  Organizing 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Josephine  Grahame-Ballin,  Antique  Dealers  (Exhibitors  &  Organizers) 
Ltd.,  21  George  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts.    Telephone  St.  Albans  6069. 


A  Worcester  (Barr,  Flighc  &  Barr)  Inkstand,  painted  with  a  continuous 
of  shell  decoration,  on  a  green  ground.    Height  4A".     C.  1807. 


STAND  NO.  I 
AUTUMN  ANTIQUES  FAIR,  CHELSEA 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN, 
ENAMELS,  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

8     BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 


CHARLES  HOWARD  LTD. 

STAND  43  at  the  Autumn  Antiques  Fair 

CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 
London 


A  finely  carved  Chippendale  Mahogany  open  arm  chai 
C.  1755 


148  and  159  Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W.I 
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Mow  TWO  volumes  of 

The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of 

ANTIQUES 


Volume  I  of  the  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  has  already 
established  itself  as  an  authoritative  reference  work  on  antique 
and  art  collecting.  Published  by  The  Connoisseur,  it  has  proved 
invaluable  to  beginners  and  experts  alike,  with  its  detailed 
information  and  numerous  photographs.  Encouraged  by  the 
reception  given  to  this  work,  the  publishers  have  prepared 


an  equally  valuable  second  volume:  this  extends  the  informa- 
tion of  the  previous  volume  with  many  new  chapters  on  widely 
different  branches  of  collecting.  Examine  the  contents  of  these 
two  works  and  you  will  agree  that  they  form  an  indispensable 
reference  set  for  everv  reader  of  The  Connoisseur. 


OAK  FURNITURE 

Gordon  Roe,  fsa. 

WALNUT  FURNITURE 

E.  T.  Joy,  Extra-mural  lecturer  in 

history  at  the  University  of  London. 

MAHOGANY  FURNITURE 

E.  T.Joy. 

AMERIC  AN  FURNITL  RE 

Malcolm  Yaughan,  Antiques  editor 

of  Art  News. 

GLASS 

G.  Bernard  Hughes. 
ENGLISH  PORCELAIN"  AND 
POTTERY 

R.J.  Charleston,  Assistant  Keeper  in 
the  Ceramics  Department  of  the  Victoria 
&  Albert  Museum. 
CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 
Yvonne  Hackenbroch,  Curator  of  the 
Judge  Untermyer  Collection,  New  York. 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
John  Ayres,  Assistant  Keeper  in  the 
Ceramics  Department  of  the  Victoria  & 
Albert  Museum. 
ENAMELS 

Mrs.  Therle  Hughes. 


VOLUME 


PEWTER 

Capt.  A.  Y.  Sutherland-Graeme, 

fsa(r). 

SILVER 

Arthur  Grimwade,  fsa,  Specialist- 
consultant  in  antique  gold  and  silver  to 
Christie's. 
JEWELLERY 
Yvonne  Hackenbroch. 
CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES 
H.  Alan  Lloyd,  fsa,  fbhi, 
Chairman  Antiquarian  Section.  British 
Horological  Institute. 
ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 
J.  F.  Hayward,  Assistant  Keeper 
in  the  Metalwork  Department  of  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 
BOOKS 
John  Carter. 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Morris,  Assistant  in  the 

Department  of  Circulation,  Victoria  & 
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THE  POTTER  converts  clay  of  various  kinds,  and  mixed  also  with  various 
ingredients,  into  utensils  of  innumerable  shapes  and  sizes,  for  domestic  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Etruscans  particularly  excelled 
in  it;  but  Porcelain,  the  most  perfect  species  of  pottery,  has  been  made  in  China 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  oldest  specimen  of  China 
Porcelain  does  not  differ  in  its  essential  qualities  from  the  most  recently  manufac- 
tured: a  strong  proof  that  many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  in  bringing  it  to  that 
state,  unless,  contrary  to  the  usual  progress  of  most  arts,  it  was  practised  at  once 
in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is;  a  most  improbable  supposition.  There  is  strong 
ground  for  supposing,  that  the  art  of  pottery  had  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  the  East  before  it  was  known  either  in  Africa  or  Europe.  It  was  afterwards 
cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
A  species  of  earthenware  was  manufactured  in  Persia,  which  was  considered  a 
great  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  metallic  lustre.  The  Romans  appear  to  have 
cultivated  this  art  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  taste  and  elegance  displayed  in 
their  vessels  for  ornamental  decoration  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  what  the 
Greeks  had  long  before  practised:  the  country  most  celebrated  for  this  art  urns  the 
ancient  Etruria.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  equal  the 
manufacture  of  Etruria,  after  which  he  named  the  village  which  has  grown  out  of 
his  genius  and  industry.  Since  his  time  the  manufactures  of  Staffordshire  have 
been  celebrated  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Stoke  upon  Trent,  and  Etruria  above- 
mentioned,  both  in  Staffordshire,  are  amongst  the  principal  places  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  is  carried  on.  Worcester  is  also  famed  for  fine  Porcelain, 
as  is  Coal-port.  Clay  and  flints  are  the  principal  substances  of  which  every  kind 
of  earthenware  is  made:  clay  alone  shrinks  and  cracks,  the  flint  gives  it  solidity  and  strength.  The  wheel  and  the  lathe  are  the  chief 
instruments  in  the  business  of  the  pottery:  the  first  is  intended  for  large  works,  and  the  other  for  small;  the  wheel  is  turned  by  a 
labourer,  as  represented  in  the  plate;  but  the  lathe  is  put  into  motion  by  the  foot  of  the  workman. 

(From  The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  1823.) 
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Ancient  Egyptian  bronze  statue  of  the  goddess  Sekhmet  seated  on  Isis  throne. 
C.  600  B.C.        Height  23  inches. 
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SEEN  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  EVER  IN  COLOUR: 
I.  Sword  of  a  walking  staff,  made  for  Prince 
Boguslav  Radziwill.  It  incorporates  two  pistols  and 
is  Italian,  late  Sixteenth  Century.  2.  Astronomical 
clock,  by  Laurence  Wawrzniec  of  Thorn,  Seven- 
teenth Century.  3.  Corslet  worn  by  Stepan  Batory's 
'Winged  Cavalry',  late  Sixteenth  Century. 


4.  Silver-gilt  dish,  Augsburg,  late  Seventeenth  Century.  5. 
'Biretto'  of  crimson  silk  embroidered  with  pearls  sent  with 
the  'Stocco'  (No.  1)  to  John  III  Sobieski  by  Pope  Innocent  XI 
in  1684. 

Photography  by  Karsh  of  Ottawa 


HOWN  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  1939 

The  Polish  Art  Treasures-I 

BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  story  of  the  rescue  of  the  Polish  art  treasures  from  Cracow 
when  the  capital  was  being  bombed  by  the  German  Luftwaffe  in  the 
irst  week  of  September,  1939,  and  of  the  subsequent  refusal  of  their 
mardians  to  surrender  them  to  the  Communist  Government  of  Poland 
possesses  all  the  ingredients  of  one  of  Dornford  Yates's  more  colourful 
wvels:  with  the  added  merit  that  all  of  it  is  true.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  incidents  comparable  to  this  romantic  tale  save  per- 
haps the  wanderings  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Louis  in  1944-5  to  avoid 
capture  by  the  Communists,  and  the  removal  of  the  Rumanian  crown 
and  royal  jewels  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Moscoiv  during 
the  winter  of  1917-18. 

Until  September,  1939,  the  Polish  art  treasures  were  housed  in  the 
great  castle  on  the  Wawel  Hill  at  Cracow.  Hostilities  began  at  4.40 
a.m.  on  1st  September  and  a  few  hours  later  the  capital  suffered  its 
first  air  bombardment.  It  was  fully  realized  that  the  city  must  fall 
within  a  few  days  to  the  German  14th  Army,  a  tragic  happening  that 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  the  month.  To  prevent  the  treasures  becoming 
the  spoils  of  the  victors  they  were -apparently  on  the  4th— loaded  upon 
a  barge  and  floated  down  the  Vistula,  both  batiks  of  which  were  still  in 
\  Polish  hands,  for  six  days.  When  in  comparative  safety  they  were 
[transferred  about  the  10th  to  farm  carts,  and  their  long  and  dangerous 
\jourtiey  southwards  to  Rumania  was  begun. 

Having  at  long  last  reached  Bucharest,  the  Polish  Legation  informed 
the  guardians  of  the  treasures  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their 
safe-keeping  in  the  Rumanian  Royal  Palace.  The  guardians  were  hesi- 
tant, and  finally  they  deposited  their  precious  charges  in  the  British 
Embassy.  Thereafter,  with  approval  of  the  Polish  Government  in  exile 
in  London,  plans  were  made  to  remove  them  to  Trance  by  sea  through 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  a  move  was  the  more  necessary  as  one  of  the 
cases  containing  five  priceless  tapestries,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
further  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  had  been  broken  and  the  contents 
so  seriously  damaged  by  wet  and  frost  that  it  was  felt  that  only  the 
attention  of  the  experts  at  the  Aubusson  factory  could  remedy  the  harm. 
Hardly  had  work  upon  the  tapestries  begun  when  the  German  Armies 
invaded  Prance.  The  Polish  ship  Batorx-happy  augury-was  lying  in 
a  Trench  port  at  the  time.  The  treasures  were  loaded  in  her,  and  with  no 
further  misadventures  were  landed  in  Canada  in  June,  1940. 

The  Canadian  Government  declined  to  become  responsible  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  treasures,  but  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poles  a  part 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Xational  Experimental  Parm  in  Ottawa.  There- 
after, further  difficulties  arose.  The  Polish  Government  in  exile  was  re- 
placed by  a  Communist  Government,  which  was  recognized  by  both 
Britain  and  Canada,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  new  government  put 
forward  claims  to  the  treasures.  The  latter  had,  hoivever,  in  the  mean- 
time been  deposited  by  their  custodians  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in 
Ottawa,  and  were  no  longer  in  even  the  nominal  care  oj  the  Canadian 
Government.  But  banks,  having  no  souls  to  damn,  have  a  vast  respect 
for  Court  Orders  and  other  instruments  of  bureaucratic  despotism,  and 
none  at  all  for  sentiment  and  the  national  aspirations  of  exiles.  The 
treasures  were  accordingly,  and  in  the  approved  manner  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  placed  for  the  time  under  the  protection  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Their  new  refuge  was  two  convents  in  die  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  Canadian  Government's  reply  to  the  Polish  demands  was  that 


in  the  first  place  the  treasures  were  not  under  their  control,  and  that 
secondly,  if  the  Polish  Government  persisted  in  its  claim  the  proper 
course  to  adopt  was  an  appeal  either  to  the  Canadian  Courts  or  to  The 
Hague.  Then,  when  jurisdiction  had  been  established  the  treasures 
would  be  handed  over  to  those  legally  designated  as  their  rightful  keep- 
ers. Hoivever,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  subsequent  movement  cf 
events  made  it  clear  that  those  who  claimed  the  Polish  treasures  were 
not  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  the  legal  redress  which  is  customary  and 
internationally  recognized  in  matters  of  this  nature.  It  may  also  be 
recalled  that  certain  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  custodians  of 


1.  Etching  representing  the  Stocco,  Biretto  and  Girdle  sent  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta  in  1774. 
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2  &  3-  Polish  Winged  Cavalry  represented  in  Balthasar  Gebhard's 
panorama  of  the  entrance  of  King  Sigismund  and  Queen  Con- 
stantia  into  Cracow  in  1605.  The  Royal  Armoury,  Stockholm. 


the  treasures,  one  of  whom- one  of  the  two  signatories  to  the  deposit 
form  held  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal -became  allied  with  the  Polish 
Communist  Government,  fled  to  Poland  and  has  since  died. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the  future  sajety  of  the  treasures  it  was 
decided  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  But  Quebec  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis,  learning  of 
this,  had  twenty-four  cases  oj  the  treasures  removed  from  the  care  of  the 
convents  and  thereafter  deposited  tinder  armed  guard  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Quebec  Provincial  Museum,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  There  they 
have  remained  ever  since. 

It  was  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  internationally  known 
photographer,  Karsh  of  Ottawa,  obtained  permission  from  Premier  Du- 
plessis to  take  colour  photographs  of  the  various  items,  some  of  which 
are  here  shown.  A  selection  of  the  superb  collection  of  tapestries  in  the 
Polish  Collections  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  issue.  -Editor. 


Most  of  the  old  Royal  Treasuries  of  Europe  have  at  one  time 
contained -some  even  do  so  still -swords  of  talismanic  vir- 
tue, the  weapons  wielded  by  the  heroic  kings  and  heroes  of  the 
past.  Such  weapons  were  regarded  as  national  palladia,  on  the 
preservation  of  which  the  survival  of  the  realm  and  the  freedom 
of  its  people  were  thought  to  depend.  Poland's  Sword,  that  of 
Sigismund  the  Great,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, but  a  second  sword,  that  of  John  III  Sobieski,  the  hero  of 


the  battles  of  Choczym  and  Vienna  in  which  the  menace  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  finally  shattered,  is  now  in  Canada. 

Poland's  Kings  have  in  the  past  received  from  the  Papacy  three 
Swords  and  Caps  of  Maintenance,  the  most  coveted  reward  for 
signal  services  done  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  defence 
of  Christendom  which  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father  to 
bestow.  Yearly  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity  a  Stocco  and  a  Bir- 
etto-  rarely  two  of  each -were  solemnly  blessed,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  dispatched  to  that  son  of  the  Church 
who  had  best  deserved  them.  This  practice  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Ninth  Century  when  it  replaced  the  gift  of  the  gold  and 
silver  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  so  called  of  St.  Peter  because  each  Key 
embodied  in  the  metal  of  which  it  was  made  a  few  filings  of  the 
iron  chains  with  which  the  first  Pope  was  loaded  when  in  prison 
before  his  martyrdom.  The  Keys  and  a  Standard  of  St.  Peter, 
however,  continued  to  be  given  to  any  war-leader  setting  forth 
upon  a  Crusade  until  after  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

All  three  of  Poland's  swords  have  survived,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  those  sent  to  English  Kings.1  One  alone,  that 
sent  by  Julius  II  to  James  IV  of  Scotland  in  1507,  has  come  down 
to  us,  among  the  Honours  of  Scotland,  preserved  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.  The  first  of  Poland's  swords  is  that  sent  to  Sigismund 
I,  surnamed  the  Great  (1506-48),  by  Pope  Paul  III  (1 534-5°)  in 

1  It  is  perhaps  worth  recording  at  this  point,  since  I  have  not  seen  the  circumstance 
noted  elsewhere,  that  the  hiltless  blade  of  a  Papal  Stocco  fully  etched  with  the 
name  of  the  donor  appeared  at  a  small  sale  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1924.  It  was  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  if  not  earlier.  It  was  bought  by  the  late  W.  H.  Fenton, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  its  present  whereabouts. 
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1538.  It  is  still,  or  was  until  recently,  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
Treasury  at  Crakow.  This  sword  above  all  others  has  a  symbol- 
ical interest  tor  all  Poles.  Indeed  it  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
the  national  palladium.  On  the  death  in  1572  of  Sigismund  II, 
the  last  ot  the  House  of  Jagiellon.  which  had  reigned  in  Poland  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  its  blade  was  deliberatelv  broken  as  a 
sign  that  Poland's  glory  had  departed.  But  some  of  her  greatest 
triumphs  were  yet  to  be  won  under  John  III  Sobieski,  and  in 
1848,  after  Poland  had  been  in  1847  annexed  by  Russia,  Sigis- 
mund's  sword  was  broken  for  the  second  time. 

Poland's  second  Stocco  was  awarded  to  John  III  Sobieski  bv 
Pope  Clement  X  (1670-6)  for  his  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Choczym,  on  nth  November,  1673.  It  was  n°t,  however,  sent 
until  1686  by  Innocent  XI,  though  it  bears  the  arms  of  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  pommel.  It  is  not  a  graceful  weapon  and  has  all 
the  taults  of  the  goldsmithry  of  the  Rococo.  It  is  now  in  the 
Hermitage  at  Petrograd. 

The  third  Stocco  is  that  now  in  Canada.  In  July,  1683,  the 
army  of  Mohammed  IV  invested  Vienna,  but  in  September  of 
the  same  year  John  III  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  defeated  the  Turkish  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  with  incredible  losses  of  men  and 
boot)-  and  raised  the  siege.  Such  a  blow  struck  in  the  defence  of 
Christendom  met  with  the  customarv  reward  from  the  Pope, 
and  Innocent  XI.  Odescalchi  (1676-89).  sent  to  King  John  his 
second  Sword  and  Cap  of  Maintenance.  This  sword,  unlike  that 
previously  awarded  him,  is  one  of  great  beauty  of  design,  and 
very  closely  resembles  that  previously  mentioned  as  sent  by 
Julius  1 1  to  James  I V  ot  Scotland  in  1 507.  Indeed,  on  comparing 
them  it  is  dimcult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  both  were  made 
to  a  master  design  prepared  about  1500,  which  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  used  tor  the  Bendvogho  Sword  given  in  1455  to 


4.  Mantle  of  Saint-Esprit,  sent  by 
Louis  XIV  to  John  III  Sobieski 
after   the   Battle    of  Vienna  in 
683. 
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Louis  of  Bologna  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  It  is  six  and  a  half  feet  in 
length  with  an  elaborately  chased  two-hand  hilt  of  silver-gilt, 
prominent  among  the  decorations  being  the  Polish  Eagle.  The 
blade  is  etched  and  gilt  with  the  name  of  the  Pope-iNNOCENTVS 

XI  PONT.  MAX. 

The  Biretto  that  accompanied  the  Stocco  sent  by  Innocent  XI 
in  1684  has  fortunately  survived  and  is  still  with  the  Sword, 
though  for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  Polish  authorities  in- 
sist that  it  is  actually  the  bonnet  or  tpgue  belonging  to  the  Mantle 
of  the  Order  of  le  Saint-Esprit  sent  by  Louis  XIV  to  John  III 
Sobieski  at  about  the  same  time.  The  bonnet  worn  with  the 
habit  of  the  Order  of  le  Saint-Esprit  was  invariably  one  ot  plain 
black  velvet  set  with  white  plumes  and  an  aigrette,  a  fashion  it 
retained  until  the  abolition  of  all  French  chivalric  Orders  in  1791- 
The  Biretto,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  at  least  since  the  early  Six- 
teenth Century,  been  of  the  peculiar  and  very  individual  shape  of 
the  cap  preserved  among  the  treasures.  It  was  almost  invariably 
made  of  violet  silk  lined  with  ermine -in  this  case  the  silk  is 
crimson  or  a  near  approach  to  it-and  richly  embroidered  with 
pearls  to  form  a  circlet  about  the  base  of  the  crown,  a  rayed  star 
on  the  summit  and  in  the  front  a  representation  of  the  Dove  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  unquestionably  this  motif  of  the  Dove  that 
has  led  to  the  present  confusion,  the  Dove  being  mistaken  for 
that  which  appears  on  the  Star  and  on  the  Badge  of  the  Order  of 
le  Saint-Esprit.  If  any  doubt  be  entertained  of  the  correctness  of 
the  identification  of  this  cap  with  the  Biretto  of  1684,  a  glance  at 
the  frontispiece  and  No.  1  should  remove  it.  No.  1  is  repro- 
duced from  an  etching  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  at  Va- 
letta,  Malta,  and  represents  the  Stocco,  Girdle  and  Biretto  sent  in 
1774  to  Francesco  Ximenes  de  Taxada  di  Navarre  on  his  election 
as  Grand-Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV  (1769-75). 

The  Pope  was  not  alone  in  the  desire  to  honour  the  hero  of  the 
crowning  mercy  of  Vienna.  All  Europe  rang  with  his  praises,  the 
only  churlish  voice  being  that  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who, 
unable  to  help  himself,  had  appealed  to  Sobieski,  and  then  re- 
sented the  acclamations  which  greeted  his  saviour.  Among  the 
honours  laid  upon  Sobicski's  shoulders  was  the  Mantle  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  le  Saint-Esprit,  the  highest  honour 
which  it  was  possible  for  Louis  XIV  of  France  to  bestow.  The 
Order  had  been  instituted  by  Henri  III  in  1578  to  replace  the 
earlier  Order  of  St.  Michael,  though  in  the  beginning  all  knights 
of  le  Saint-Esprit  had  first  to  be  knights  of  St.  Michael.  Very  few 
of  such  Mantles  have  survived  the  frenzy  of  the  Revolution, 
when  all  such  prideful  institutions  and  relics  of  an  outworn 
monarchy  were  swept  away  in  1791.  I  know  of  only  two  others, 
one  unhappily  in  bad  condition,  both  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
and  recently  loaned  to  the  Louvre.  The  Mantle  sent  to  John 
Sobieski,  now  in  Canada,  is  unquestionably  the  finest  and  it  is 
probably  the  earliest.  It  is  of  exactly  the  same  cut  as  are  those  de- 
picted in  Guillaume  Richardiere's  miniature,  showing  the  First 
Chapter  of  the  Order  in  1578,  which  is  now  in  the  Musee  Condc 
de  Chantilly.  It  is  of  violet  velvet  with  the  characteristic  cape  or 
pelerin  of  white  velvet  about  the  shoulders.  It  is  bordered  with 
fleurs-de-lys  and  Henri's  monogram  in  gold,  and  embroidered 
all  over  with  triple  tongues  of  fire,  emblematic  of  the  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

When  Stcpan  Batory,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  became  King  of 
Poland  in  1575,  the  first  duty  which  he  had  to  perform  was  the 
reorganization  and  remodelling  of  the  armed  forces  of  his  new 
kingdom,  in  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  he  foresaw  with 
the  ever-present  menace  of  the  Tartars.  Until  his  day  the  Polish 
army,  in  its  methods  of  warfare  and  in  the  equipment  of  its 
various  arms,  had  been  as  those  practised  and  used  by  the  Germans 


in  their  Crusades  against  the  Baltic  heathen.  The  cavalry  had] 
consisted  of  heavily-armed  knightage  and  less  heavily-armed 
light  horse.  These  were  entirely  unsuited  to  combat  the  very 
mobile  Tartar  hordes.  Batory,  to  meet  such  a  menace,  accord- 
ingly enrolled  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  into  bodies  of  pan- 
cemi  or  very  light  cavalry  armed  only  in  shirts  of  mail,  whence 
they  obtained  their  name,  who  were  the  model  of  the  later 
Uhlans,  while  his  Polish  cavalry  were  more  heavily  armed 
hussars,  equipped  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  light  horse.  They 
were  in  fact  cuirassiers,  the  famous  Jazala  skrzydlata  or  Winged 
Cavalry  who,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  won  for  themselves 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  dreaded  cavalry  in  all  Europe. 
Even  Gustavus  Adolphus's  horse  could  not  stand  against  them. 

They  owed  their  name  to  the  outstanding  peculiarity  of  their 
equipment,  a  huge  'wing'  or  pair  of 'wings'  attached  either  to  the 
saddle  or  to  the  back  of  the  rider's  armour,  the  tops  of  which  rose 
high  above  his  head.  In  the  Second  World  War  all  the  Free 
Polish  Troops  bore  as  their  badge  in  black  on  red  the  traditional 
colours  of  the  corps:  a  half-figure  of  one  of  these  'winged' 
troopers. 

Where  Stepan  Batory  found  the  inspiration  for  his  Winged 
Cavalry  we  cannot  know.  I  personally  believe  that  he  met  with 
it  in  the  seals  and  heraldic  manuscripts  of  the  early  Fourteenth 
Century,  wherein  great  helms  topped  by  'fan'  crests  edged  with 
eagles'  feathers  so  frequently  appear,  especially  in  Bohemia  and 
south-eastern  Europe.  But  Poland's  great  King  bettered  his  in- 
struction. If  a  single  knight  so  crested  was  awe-inspiring,  what 
must  then  be  the  effect  of  a  host  of  eagles'  wings?  These  'wings' 
were,  however,  no  mere  ornament;  they  played  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  any  charge  against  Tartars  or  Turks.  The  hussars'  very 
long  lances  were  scarlet  as  was  their  clothing,  and  they  were 
topped  by  very  long  pennons  of  scarlet  and  white.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  an  onrushing  sea  of  billowing  red  and  white  be- 
neath a  black  cloud  of  eagles'  wings,  through  which  the  whirl- 
wind of  their  charge  screamed  like  the  legions  of  the  lost, 
stampeded  the  enemy's  horses  and  paralysed  their  riders.  Psycho- 
logical warfare  was  well  understood  by  Stepan  Batory. 

Contemporary  pictures  of  this  famous  corps  are  rare.  The 
earliest,  produced  about  thirty  years  after  their  foundation,  is 
Balthasar  Gebhard's  panorama  of  the  entrance  of  King  Sigis- 
mund  and  Queen  Constantia  into  Cracow  in  1605,  now  in  the 
Kungliga  Livrustkammaren  at  Stockholm  (Karl  Erik  Stonberg: 
Polotiica,  1943,  pages  56  and  57).  The  procession  is  headed  by  a 
troop  of  hussars  of  the  voivodship  of  Poznan. 

Polish  authorities  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  equipment  as  it 
first  appeared  was  that  represented  in  Gebhard's  panorama  with 
only  one  'wing',  apparently  carried  in  a  bucket  attached  to  the 
left  side  of  the  saddle.  Such  an  arrangement  did  not  interfere 
with  the  free  swing  of  the  long  curved  sabres  with  which  the 
hussars  were  armed.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  the  single  'wing'  was  enlarged  into  a  pair  attached  by 
sockets  to  the  back-plate  of  the  corselet.  My  belief  is  that  the 
'wings'  were  universal,  but  for  the  rank  and  file  they  were  not 
worn  but  carried  in  the  old  way  in  a  bucket  and  that  the  pair 
were  worn  only  by  their  officers,  a  number  of  whose  armours 
still  survive. 

One  of  these  corselets  brought  to  Canada  is  illustrated  in  the 
colour-plate.  It  was  worn  at  the  Battle  of  Vienna  in  1683  by  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Uniechowski.  Back,  breast  and  poul- 
drons  and  Zischeggc  are  bordered  with  gilded  metal  and  set  with 
gilded  medallions  on  the  breast.  The  curved  frames  of  the  wings 
are  likewise  gilded  and  into  the  rearward  edges  the  feathers  of 
eagles  are  inserted. 

Other  precious  objects  in  the  collection,  which  reflect  the 
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f.  Tapestry  composed  of  a  scene  from  the  Legend  of  Lohengrin,  woven  at  Tournai  in  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


princelv  taste  ot  the  age  and  the  very  general  occupation  with 
scientific  matters,  are  the  walking-staff  and  the  pendulum  dock, 
both  of  which  are  shown  in  colour  here.  The  stafF.  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  such  props  to  princedom,  contains  a  rapier 
blade  with  two  small  pistols  bedded  near  the  handle,  which  is 
topped  by  a  Turk's  head  in  silver,  and  set  with  amethysts  and 
opals  in  silver-gilt.  It  was  made  for  Prince  Boguslav  RadziwilL 
apparendy  in  Italv;  though  such  concealed  weapons  are  usually 
of  German  origin.  The  astronomical  clock  is  ot  especial  interest 
since  it  was  made  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  one  Laurence 
Wawrzniec  of  Thorn  (Torun).  the  birth-town  of  Copernicus,  the 
Father  of  Astronomv.  The  name  oi  this  craftsman  is,  it  is  worth 


noting,  unrecorded  bv  Bailhe  in  his  Hi 
makers  of  the  World.  He  was  not,  however. 


g-cases 


AT  one  of  the  stands  at  the  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  Salon 
A  des  Arts  Menagers,  held,  with  the  help  of  Monsieur  Willy- 
Remon,  vice-president  of  Syndicat  National  des  Antiquaires,  at 
the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris  this  year,  Monsieur  Nicolas  Landau, 
whose  wide  knowledge  of  the  artistic  crafts  of  the  past  is  well 
known,  brought  together  a  most  important  collection  of  objects 
which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  craft  of  the  gainier  or  case-maker 
from  its  near  beginnings  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  in  English  no  suitable  generic 
equivalent  of  the  French  gaine,  the  name  by  which  the  type  of 
case  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  notes  has  been  known  in 
France  from  mediaeval  times  down  to  today.  The  word  'sheath', 
which  is  the  accepted  translation  of  gaine,  is  impossible  in  the 
present  context  since  long  usage  has  popularly  equated  sheath 
with  scabbard.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  better  to  use  the 
phrase  'trussing-case',  which,  besides  being  the  contemporary 
English  name  for  such  objects,  exactly  explains  their  purpose.  A 
'trussing-case'  was  a  strongly  made  case  shaped  to  fit  so  closely 
about  some  valuable  object  that  risk  of  damage  to  it  by  accident 
or  friction  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  during  transport  or 
storage. 

Such  cases  were  a  necessity  to  the  man  of  large  property  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Whenever  he  moved  from  one  of  his  houses  to  another  he  took 
all  his  furnishings  with  him.  His  hangings,  wardrobe  and  furni- 
ture were  packed  for  transport  in  trussing  coffers,  chests  and 
standards,  his  table  and  chapel  plate  in  trussing-cases  or  hanapers, 
and  such  books  as  he  might  have  in  custodes  or  custodies.  These 
last  two  categories,  which  might  with  propriety  be  termed 
'sheaths'  in  that  their  shapes  closely  followed  the  outline  of  the 
objects  that  they  enclosed,  were,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
until  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  usually  made  of 
cuirbouilli,  which  might  be  moulded,  tooled  and  incised  with 
patterns:  and  this  decoration  was  frequently  enriched  with  gild- 
ing and  colour.  What,  therefore,  began  as  a  utilitarian  necessity 
became  in  its  turn  a  work  of  art,  and  had  also  to  be  preserved 
from  damage.  They  were  accordingly  enclosed  either  in  iron- 
bound  wooden  outer  cases  or  in  baskets  of  wickerwork,  and  to 
the  latter  the  name  of  hanaper,  now  hamper,  was  transferred 
from  the  true  hanaper  within  it. 

The  earliest  example  of  such  'trussing-cases'  in  M.  Landau's 
Collection  is  a  rare  custode  for  a  book  of  cuirbouilli,  incised 
with  leafy  scrolls  against  a  matted  ground,  among  which  appears 
prominently  the  Gothic  letter  'Y'.  The  side  loops  through  which 
the  suspension  strap  passes  are  incised  to  represent  lions'  masks. 
It  is  French  work,  probably  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  (No.  5).  No  less  interesting  are  the  two  tooled  cuir- 
bouilli cases  for  pyxes,  the  second  having  the  moulded  ornament 
set  against  a  granulated  gilt  ground.  These  arc  Italian  about  1500, 
as  is  the  circular  seal-case  of  the  same  material  (No.  2). 

Long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  practice  to  transport  the  en- 
tire furnishings  of  a  house  as  the  owner  moved  about  his  estates, 
it  was  still  usual  for  him  to  be  accompanied  by  all  his  more  inti- 
mate and  personal  possessions,  especially  his  table  ware.  This 
was  generally  of  far  too  rich  and  delicate  a  nature  to  be  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  damage,  and  was  rarely  seen  except  when  in  actual 


use  or  deliberately  displayed  upon  the  shelves  of  a  cupboard. 
Such  objects  were  accordingly  still  packed  in  closely  fitting 
cases  when  their  owner  travelled,  or  kept  in  them  when  they 
were  not  being  used;  for  no  man  of  position  would  dream  of 
using  any  but  his  own  cup,  knife  and  dishes  at  any  inn  where  he 
might  be  compelled  to  lodge,  or  permit  anyone  else  to  be  served 
from  them  except  as  a  gesture  of  the  greatest  friendliness.  The 
beautiful  agate  cup  (No.  3)  mounted  in  enamelled  silver-gilt, 
with  its  calf-skin  case  stamped  with  elaborate  scrollwork  in  the 
convolutions  of  which  appears  the  crowned  shield  of  France,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  such  travelling  table  ware  of  the  close 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Not  all  the  cases  for  table  ware  were 
of  this  utilitarian  type.  Those  used  to  contain  the  knives  intended 
for  the  use  of  guests  at  the  high  table  were  often  of  fantastic 
shapes  and  were  an  important  item  in  the  table  furnishings. 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  one  moulded  to  the  shape 
of  St.  George  on  horseback  overcoming  the  Dragon:  and  M. 
Landau's  collection  includes  one  (No.  6),  of  Italian  origin  about 
1600,  shaped  like  a  fish  and  containing  its  set  of  six  ivory- 
handled  knives. 

No  less  precious,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  be- 
cause of  their  delicate  and  costly  mechanical  nature,  were  astro- 
nomical instruments  and  clocks.  These  again  were  invariably 
housed  in  stout  cases  to  prevent  damage  when  travelling  and  the 
intrusion  of  dust  and  dirt  when  not  in  use.  A  fine  early  example 
of  the  former  is  the  astronomical  dial  (No.  1)  by  Erasmus  Haber- 
mehl  of  Prague  (//.  1 585— J.  1606),  instrument-maker  to  the  Em- 
peror Rudolf  II,  and  its  case  of  stamped  and  gilded  leather.  An 
astrolabe  by  this  maker  is  in  the  Old  Ashmolcan  Museum  at 
Oxford.  Of  the  second  type  is  the  fine  German  table  clock  of 
about  1600,  in  its  case  of  gilt-stamped  calf  (No.  8).  A  late  ex- 
ample of  a  purely  utilitarian  case  is  afforded  by  that  made  for  a 
bronze-gilt  travelling  alarm  clock  made  by  Pinon  Horlogcr  Du 
Roy  in  1771  for  Louis,  Comte  de  Provence,  younger  brother  of 
Louis  XVI,  who  later  ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Louis 
XVIII.  So  proud  of  his  work  was  Pinon  that  his  certificate  was 
inserted  into  the  lid  of  the  case.  This  is  also  in  M.  Landau's  collec- 
tion. 

In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  except  the  fish-shaped  case 
( No.  6)  for  the  knives,  which  must  have  frequently  appeared  as 
part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  dining  table,  like  the  mediaeval  nej 
which  held  the  lord's  personal  knife,  spoon  and  napkin,  the 
trussing-case  is  independent  of  the  object  it  protects.  In  cases  of  a 
different  category  the  connexion  between  the  case  and  its  con- 
tents is  so  intimate  that  they  must  be  regarded  together  as  one 
entity.  A  magnificent  and  early  example  of  these  etuis,  anglicized 
as  etwee  or  twee,  is  a  case  (No.  9)  for  the  instruments  of  a  barber- 
surgeon,  made  of  bone  engraved  with  ribbonwork  with  orna- 
mental additions  and  insertions  of  carved  ivory.  On  the  front 
is  a  plaque  carved  with  the  arms  of  August,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
1553-86,  while  on  the  bottom  are  the  arms  and  initials  of  the 
owner  and  the  date  1564. 

A  rather  later  example  of  a  barber-surgeon's  twee  in  the  Lan- 
dau Collection  is  of  a  less  impressive  type,  being  of  brown  calf 
with  gilt  stamping.  It  is  of  French  origin  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  a  period  when  what  were  known  as  '  Paris  twees'  were 
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extensively  exported  to  England,  where  thev  achieved  a  verv 
considerable  reputation.  The  outstanding  Parisian  gamier  of  this 
period  was  Leroy,  who  worked  almost  exclusively  for  Louis 
XIV  and  the  French  Court.  A  later  variety  of  the  twee  was  the 
equipage,  generally  known  in  France  as  die  naessahe,  though  this 
term  had  first  been  applied  to  the  equally  essential  case  contain- 
ing a  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  without  which,  we  learn  from  Pepys, 
no  one  would  have  thought  to  go  out  to  dine,  so  scarce  then  was 
cutlery.  The  equipage  contained  such  essentials  as  scissors,  nail- 
file,  tooth-pick,  tweezers  tor  eyebrow  plucking,  together  with  a 
thimble,  a  bobbin  of  silk  and  a  case  of  needles.  Mathers  was  the 
most  celebrated  English  maker  of  such  cases,  while  in  France  the 
name  of  Blanchon  was  equally  well  known.  And  that  of  Jean- 
Claud  Galluchat  (J.  1774),  whose  place  of  business  was  on  the 
Quai  des  Morfondus,  now  the  Quai  de  FHorloge  in  the  cue,  is 
even  todav  a  household  work,  bv  reason  of  the  material  he  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  his  cases.  This  ma- 
terial was  :'<:srriii,  anglicized  as  shagreen,  popularly  known  in 
France  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  galluchat 
now  fduduL  Galluchat  was  credited  by  his  contemporaries 
with  the  discovery-  of  the  secret  of  preparing  and  dyeing  the 
skins  of  the  dogfish,  the  skate  and  the  shark,  an  art  long  known 
in  China  and  Japan,  where  these  materials  had  been  used  for 
purposes  similar  to  those  for  which  tanned  leather,  or  cuirbouilli, 
had  been  employed  in  Europe.  Galluchat 
ized  the  use  of  this  Oriental  material  in  t 
time  had  gone  mad  over  Oriental  forms  of  ornament  loosely 
descnbed  as  'in  the  Chinese  taste".  He  most  certainly  did  not  dis- 
cover the  secret,  nor  was  he  the  first  gamier  to  use  shagreen, 
which  was  well  known  in  France  in  1670.  Phillips  in  his  Diaicn- 
ary  of  1678  gives  'Chagrin  .  .  .  rough  skin  of  a  Fish,  of  which 
watch  cases  and  handles  of  knives  are  made'.  It  is  frequentiy 
found  as  the  bmding  of  the  handles  of  E-elish  sword-hilts,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  peculiarly  suitable,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  in  Scotland  fish-skin  "sword  hands"  are  recorded 
about  1620.  A  half-century  earlier  it  had  been  used  bv  fletehers 
as  a  substitute  for  sand-paper  under  the  name  of  huss-skin. 

Excellent  examples  of  eighteenth-centuiy-  cases  for  sdentihe 
and  draughtsmen's  instruments  are  in  the  Landau  Collection. 
No.  7  is  a  silver  travelling  microscope  by  James  Clark  of  Edin- 
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!0.  A  set  of  draughtsman's  instruments  with  shagreen  case,  by  Thomas  Wright,  'Instrument  Maker  to  his  Majesty'.  English,  c.  1730.  For 
leraldics  (  Nos.  9  &  10).  see  page  4.2  "Return  to  Heraldry'. 


burgh  of  about  1750,  with  its  black  shagreen  case.  A  case  of 
draughtsman's  instruments  by  Thomas  Wright  (1 686-1 748), 
Instrument  maker  to  his  Majesty,  of  about  1730,  with  its  black  sha- 
green case  mounted  in  silver  on  which  are  engraved  the  arms  of 
ts  ecclesiastical  owner,  is  shown  in  No.  10.  M.  Landau  also 
possesses  a  similar  French  case  by  Claude  Langlois  an  Niveau  a 
Paris  with  the  Paris  hall-mark  for  1745.  In  this  instance  the  case 
is  of  natural-coloured  coarse-grained  shark-skin,  known  in 
France  as  requin  de  Chine. 

All  sorts  of  other  uses  were  found  for  this  rousette  or  fine- 
grained skate-skin.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
it  was  extensively  used  for  the  scabbards  of  Court  swords,  when 
it  was  generally  bleached  white.  At  the  beginning  of  1789  the 
Cabinet  des  Modes  Nouvelles  recommended  for  fashionable  wear 
"swords  with  hilts  of  pierced  steel,  and  scabbards  of  shagreen, 
which  are  to  be  found  at  Granchez's  at  Le  Petit  Dunkerque\ 
Also,  the  Inventor)-  of  the  Due  de  Villars  of  1770  lists  *a  small 
case  of  green  shagreen  containing  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  belonging  to  M.  le  Due'.  One  of  its  most  extensive  uses 
was  for  the  outer  cases  of  the  magnificent  snuff-boxes  of  the  day, 
which,  if  carried  unprotected  in  the  pocket,  were  liable  to  ir- 
reparable damage  from  the  lightest  blow.  The  Landau  Collec- 
tion, however,  contains  a  more  interesting  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  that  it  is  of  Chinese  lacquer,  and  made  for  the  Japanese 
mother-of-pearl  snuff-box  vrithin  it.  The  latter  is  decorated  with 
gold  lacquer  and  has  been  fitted  with  gold  mounts  in  England 
ibout  1750  (No.  4). 

The  last  phase  of  the  craft  of  the  oainier,  before  it  relapsed 
into  the  sterile  and  unimaginative  utility  of  modern  plate-boxes 
ind  jewel-cases,  is  represented  by  a  red  morocco  and  gold- 
itamped  cover  for  a  decorative  Egvptian  obelisk  of  red  marble, 
svhich  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Baron  de  Tournon.  until 
r8 14  Prefect  of  Rome,  and  an  earlv-mneteenth-century  case  in 


green  morocco  stamped  in  gold  for  a  dress-sword. 

Dans  un  des  stands  de  l'exposition  retrospective  du  Salon  des 
Arts  menagers,  organisee  cette  annee  a  Paris  au  Grand  Palais,  par 
les  soins  de  M.  Willy-Remon,  vice-president  du  Syndicat  Na- 
tional des  Antiquaires,  M.Nicolas  Landau,  dont  on  connait 
l'erudition  et  les  vastes  connaissances,  avait  reuni  un  ensemble 
d'objets  important  dormant,  par  des  specimens  bien  choisis,  une 
idee  exacte  de  ce  qu'etait  l'art  du  gainier  depuis  ses  origines 
jusqu'a  la  fin  du  XVIIL  siecle. 

Au  cours  de  ses  deplacements  conrinuels,  le  seigneur  empor- 
tait  jadis  avec  lui  la  plupart  de  ses  objets  precieux  et  il  etait 
necessaire  de  les  proteger  contre  les  risques  du  transport.  On  les 
enfermait  done  dans  des  gaines  ou  etuis  d'une  grande  sohchte,  la 
plupart  en  cuir  bouilli.  avec  decor  estampe  et  grave,  rehausse 
d'or  et  de  peinture.  Il  s'en  suivit  que  l'art  si  ingenieux  et  si  varie 
de  la  gainerie  prit  un  developpement  considerable.  Mais  ces 
gaines  ou  etuis  etaient  souvent  d'une  telle  elegance  et  d'une  telle 
richesse  de  decoration  qu'on  jugea  necessaire  de  les  preserv  er  par 
d'autres  etuis  solides  et  robustes,  sans  aucun  ornement.  Ces  etuis 
exterieurs  etaient  irime  partois,  a  leur  tour,  proteges  par  des 
etuis  en  osier.  Les  gaines  ou  etuis  epousaient  en  general  rres 
exactement  la  forme  des  objets  qu'ils  renfermaient  (croix, 
crosses,  pendules  en  forme  de  vase,  pendules-crucifix,  etc.). 

La  fabrication  des  gaines  occupait  au  XIII"  siecle  a  Paris  deux 
corporations  distinctcs,  ayant  chacune  ses  statuts  particuliers. 
C'etaient,  d'une  part,  les  gainiers,  auxquels  etaient  associes  les 
Jourreliers  ou  faiseurs  de  fourreaux  d'epee.  qui  ne  pouvaient  em- 
ployer que  le  cuir  bouilli  dont  ils  avaient  le  monopole  et  seule- 
ment  le  cuir  de  vache,  de  boeuf.  de  cheval.  d'ine  ou  de  veau: 
d  autre  part,  les  oamisseurs  qui  completaient  les  gaines  et  les 
fourreaux.  auxquels  ils  ajoutaient  les  viroles.  les  rivets,  les  cercles, 
les  crampons,  les  poignees  et  les  pommeaux. 
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Who  was  Tymotheos? 


JAN  VAN  EYCK'S  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  (No.  3)  in  the  National 
Gallery  (No.  290)  represents  a  dark-complexioned  man,  standing  be- 
hind a  stone  parapet  which  is  inscribed:  tymcoSeoc  (in  Greek  characters) 
and  leal  sovvenir,  together  with  the  date  and  signature:  Actu  ano  dhi  1432, 
10  die  Octobris,  a  Ioh.  de  Eyck  (The  Connoisseur,  December,  1949,  page  80). 
From  this  date  was  basely  manipulated  that  of  Oct.  30,  1421,  on  a  picture 
at  Chatsworth  at  one  time  erroneously  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  painting 
by  Jan.  How  shall  we  explain  the  lettered  marking  on  the  reverse  of  this 
Tymotheos,  and  thus  identify  the  owner  or  the  sitter  who  holds  a  scrap  of 
paper  with  indecipherable  characters  but  no  musical  score?  In  1912  Weale, 
from  memory,  reproduced  the  lettering  as  that  shown  in  No.  1  opposite. 

In  the  National  Gallery  1945  Catalogue,  Mr.  Martin  Davies  remarks 
that  'a  sign  on  the  back,  presumably  the  mark  of  a  former  owner,  consists 
of  a  cross  resting  on  a  bar,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  capital  G;  below,  and 
detached,  is  a  spade-like  outline;  it  was  once  wrongly  read  as  containing 
three  Gs. ...  It  is  reproduced  not  quite  accurately  by  Weale  and  Brockwell. ' 

We  may,  however,  claim  that  in  our  book  on  The  Van  Eycks  in  19 12 
(page  109)  we  did  not  describe  these  three  letters  as  'G's.  The  third  letter 
placed  below  the  horizontal  bar  (aptly  described  by  the  cataloguer  at  Tra- 
falgar Square  as  'a  spade-like  outline')  was  not  intended  by  the  painter  to  be 
similar.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  'C  This  point  is  material  to  the  real  issue,  as  we  hope 
to  show.  In  that  book  it  was  inexactly  suggested  by  Weale  that  this  com- 
posite triple  cipher,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  might  be  that  of 'an  early  Ital- 
ian, probably  Venetian,  owner,  and  recalled  the  name  of  Gregorius  de 
Gregoriis,  the  late-fifteenth-  and  early-sixteenth-century  Venetian  pub- 
lisher'. We  can  well  dismiss  that  idea. 

Professor  Erwin  Panofsky  of  Princeton  University  wrote  critically,  but 
not  very  convincingly,  on  this  portrait  in  The  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and 
Courtauld  Institutes,  XII,  1949.  Also  in  his  Early  Netherlandish  Painting, 
1954,  pages  196-201,  he  concluded: 

'  The  name  "  Tymotheos"  would  seem  to  designate  the  sitter  by  comparing  him 
Jo  a  great  figure  of  the  classical  past,  much  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  likened  to 
Alexander  or  Scipio,  and  the  poet  Chaucer  to  Socrates,  Seneca  and  Ovid.  And  the 
only  classical  Tymotheos  who  might  fittingly  be  compared  to  Jan  van  Eyck's 
young  client  would  seem  to  be  Tymotheos  of  Miletus,  the  revolutionary  of  Creek 
music  at  the  time  of  Plato  and  Euripides,  whose  name  had  remained  famous 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  grown  to  semi-legendary  proportions  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  Loudon  portrait  represents 
a  musician,  and  a  musician  renowned  for  his  bold,  innovatory  spirit.  .  .  .  We  may 
suppose  that  this  musician  was  connected  with  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good.  In 
short  "  Tymotheos"  would  seem  to  be  identical  with  one  of  the  two  Flemish  com- 
posers who,  we  recall,  were  jointly  credited  with  having  transformed  the  music  of 
the  fourteenth  century  into  an  ars  nova,  Cuillaume  Dufay  ami  Gilles  Binchois. 
Either  of  these  could  have  been  [  !|  acclaimed  as  a  'new  Tymotheos" .  Binchois, 
having  abandoned  a  military  career  according  to  tradition,  entered  the  service  of 
Philip  the  Good  as  early  as  142$,  in  exactly  the  same  year  as  Jan  van  Eyck.  It  is 
therefore  with  Jan's  "opposite  number"  in  music  that  ive  are  tempted  to  identify 
the  elusive  "  Tymotheos" .' 

That  long  and  involved  argument  coupled  with  the  year  1425  seems 
basically  unsafe.  Need  we  limit  our  inquiry  to  'the  musicians  of  the  class- 
ical past'  or,  indeed,  of  any  age?  Why  need  we  conjure  up  visions  of  Alex- 
ander, Scipio,  Socrates,  et  aZ.-let  alone  Chaucer?  What  is  the  analogy  with 
Gilles  Binchois?  He  is  believed  to  have  been  born  near  Mons  circa  1400. 
Could  his  fame  have  reached  Duke  Philippe  by  1425  ?  Little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  which  ended  26th  September,  1463,  at  Lille. 
What  do  we  know  of  his  works,  apart  from  the  improvements  he  made  in 
harmony  and  the  notation  of  music,  and  in  his  MS.  Regula  Musicae?  How 
does  all  this  affect  Jan  van  Eyck,  the  portrait  painter?  We  know  that  the 
Duke  was  in  Bruges  from  Tuesday,  6th  October,  until  Saturday  the  10th, 
in  1432,  the  period  covered  in  this  inscription.  The  Professor  might 
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have  commented  appositely  on  that  date,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

What  valid  reason  is  there  for  harking  back  to  Tymotheos  of  Miletus, 
the  poet  and  musician,  especially  as  he  was  born  as  early  as  446  B.C.?  One 
of  the  few  details  handed  down  is  that  he  preferred  a  lyre  with  eleven 
strings.  Do  the  Professor's  speculations  afford  any  real  clue  of  identity?  In 
our  own  researches  we  long  ago  tested  the  possibilities  of  at  least  eight  per- 
sons called  Tymotheos,  but  uselessly.  It  may  well  have  been  merely  his 
nick-name  together  with  some  motto,  one  thinks. 

Gilles  de  Binche,  called  Binchois,  began  life  as  a  soldier,  but  became  well 
known  as  a  contrepuntiste.  In  1424-5  he  was  in  the  service  of  William,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  but  at  an  unknown  date  became  choir-master  to  Philippe-le- 
Bon.  (The  Professor  places  Binchois  in  Bruges  in  1425.)  Stappaerte  de- 
clared that  what  is  related  regarding  him  'se  bornait  a  des  hypotheses  et  de 
vagues  inductions'.  Yet  Professor  Panofsky  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  de- 
tails of  this  chapel-master  and  represents  him  in  a  new  form-as  a  sitter  to 
Jan  van  Eyck.  Is  that  likely?  Our  Tymotheos  portrait  was  purchased  with- 
out any  pedigree  at  Munich  in  1857  by  Otto  Mundler.  One  thinks  that,  if 
it  had  been  known  that  Jan  had  painted  this  portrait,  Stappaerte,  Fetis  or 
Grove  would  have  readily  recorded  that  fact.  Professor  Panofsky  may  here 
be  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  he  was  in  his  fanciful  Marriage  Sce)ie  of  Arnolfini. 

It  is  strange  that,  to  solve  this  problem,  nobody  has  hitherto  examined 
the  records  of  the  Comunita  dei  Mercanti  Lucchesi  in  Brugia,  or  consulted 
the  Marques  de  Commercants  Lucquois.  Nor  has  the  name  Cenami  hitherto 
been  put  forward.  We  may  seek  something  tangible  regarding  the  device 
on  the  reverse  of  this  panel.  It  concerns  Guglielmo,  son  of  Giuffredo  Cen- 
ami. Giuffredo  had  married  Filippa  Rapondi,  niece  of  Dino  Rapondi,  /bwr- 
nisseur  of  silks,  tapestries,  furs  and  precious  stones.  Such  mediaeval  treasures 
would  pass  westwards  from  Venice,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  European 
trade-route.  By  1364  Dino  had  by  easy  stages  via  Dijon  arrived  from 
Lucca  in  Bruges,  where,  together  with  his  three  brothers,  he  formed  the 
powerful  Compagnia  dei  Rapondi.  We  know  that  by  their  regular  atten- 
dance at  frequent  meetings  of  the  Camera  di  Commercio  in  Lucca  they 
were  by  15th  August,  1393,  already  enjoying  great  commercial  success.  In 
time  Dino  and  his  family  established  branches  at  Venice,  Avignon,  Dijon, 
Paris,  London  and  Bruges.  They  also  had  agents  in  many  cities.  When 
business  declined  in  Bruges,  Filippo  and  Ricardo  Cenami  removed  to  Ant- 
werp. Dino  was  not  only  money-lender  to  the  Kings  of  France,  but  also 
grand  argentier  to  Philippc-le-Hardi  and  Jean-sans-Peur.  Fortunately,  Dino's 
death  by  a  few  months  ante-dated  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  so  disastrous  for 
many  of  his  descendants  and  their  clients.  Our  Tymotheos  might  well 
have  been  employed  on  large  undertakings  for  the  Compagnia,  which 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Court  of  Burgundy  and  its  official 
painter,  Jan  van  Eyck,  in  1432. 

We  revert  to  Guglielmo  di  Giuffredo  Cenami,  who  died  in  1454.  He 
had  been  granted  as  his  business  segno  or  marque  de  fabrique  the  symbol 
shown  in  No.  2.  Together  with  his  brother  Marco  di  Giuffredo,  with 
whom  he  was  in  partnership  in  Paris,  he  used  it  as  a  trade-mark  on  30th 
September,  1387.  He  had  also  used  it  as  la  sua  marca  di  Commercio,  12 
September,  1397  (Bollettiuo  Storico  Lucchese,  1940,  XVIII,  90).  These 
letters  slightly  differ  in  shape,  and  look  to  be  a  'G'  and  a  'C  It  is  note- 
worthy that  our  Leal  Souvenir  panel  has  an  additional  'C,  placed  centrally 
below  the  horizontal  bar.  We  may  believe  that  on  10th  October,  1432, 
Jan  van  Eyck  thought  fit  to  convert  this  Cenami  trade-mark  into  an  indica- 
tion of  personal  property,  as  a  portrait  would  be,  by  inserting  in  the  centre 
that  additional  'C.  To  whom  in  this  Cenami  family  does  it  refer?  Clearly, 
it  is  not  intended  to  identify  the  man  portrayed,  but  the  owner,  possibly 
Guglielmo  Cenami. 

Our  Tymotheos  is,  certainly,  neither  a  Fleming  nor  a  musician.  By  his 
national  features  he  may  be  a  Greek:  but  he  holds  no  musical  MS.  He  may 
have  been  a  Greek  commercial  traveller  of  high  grade  in  his  relations  with 
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rhe  Compagnia  dei  Rapondi.  and  consequendy 
an  occasional  visitor  to  Bruges.  This  portrait 
may  well  have  been  a  present  from  him,  on  his 
departure  eastwards,  to  Guglielmo  Cenami, 
and  as  such  it  may  have  remained  for  more  than 
three  centuries  in  the  Netherlands.  We  know 
little  of  Guglielmo  after  1433,  when  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  Paris.  He  would  then  stay  in  the  house 
in  Rue  Vieille  Monnaie  (today  Rue  Quincam- 
poix),  from  one  end  of  which  extended  the 
mansion,  galleries,  stables  and  gardens  of  the 
defunct  Dino.  one  of  the  forbears  of  Guglielmo 
Cenami's  wife,  Jehamie  Langlois,  who  bore 
him  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  (Rue  Vieille 
Monnaie  ran  through  the  Italian  quarter  and  so 
traversed  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Luc- 
quois.)  Their  elder  daughter  Giovanna  (1404?- 
80)  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  wife  of  Gio- 
vanni Arnolfini  (1402  r-72).  The  dual  portrait 
in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  186),  inaccurately 
there  claimed  since  Weale's  mistaken  pro- 
nouncement in  1 86 1  to  be  of  these  Arnolfini, 
obviously  represents  two  Flemings.  Jan  van 
Eyck  together  with  his  wife  Margaret  who 
bore  the  painter  ten  children  before  his  decease 
in  1 44 1.  We  have  gone  into  that  at  some 
length,  but  in  disagreement  with  Professor 
Panofsky  and  Mr.  Martin  Davies  (Tlic  Cott- 
noisseur,  May,  1953).  No  Arnolfini  or  Cenami 
portraits  of  that  period  now  exist  at  Lucca  or 
are  recorded. 

Another  rather  far-fetched  cogitation  by  the 
Professor  is  (page  197)  that  "stylistically  the 
London  Tymothcos  has  much  in  common  with 
the  Berlin  portrait  of  the  stem-faced  nobleman 
Baudouin  de  Lannoy.  senior  member  ot  the 
Embassies  to  Portugal  and  Spain'.  (That  por- 
trait, coming  from  the  Coccapani-Imperiale 
Collection  at  Modena,  had  been  unsuccessfully 


1.  Personal  cipher  of  Guglielmo  di 
GiufFredo  Cenami 

2.  Trade-mark  of  Guglielmo  di 
GiufFredo  Cenami 


3.  Jan  van  Eyck's 

•Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  (Tyinotheos)' 
in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  290). 


offered  in  1900  to  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  as 
a  work  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  not  recognized  by  him  as  a  van  Eyck, 
and  soon  bought  by  Berlin).  There  is  no  resemblance  in  race,  features  or 
build  between  de  Lannoy  and  Tymotheos. 

It  seems  idle  to  identify  the  'Tymotheos'  of  1432  as  Gilles  Binchois.  We 
cannot  yet  give  van  Eyck's  sitter  a  name,  but  the  segno  on  the  reverse  of  the 
panel- mysterious,  because  it  has  rarely  if  ever  been  seen  or  photograph- 
ically reproduced -may  well  indicate  its  having  been  possessed  either  by 
Guglielmo  di  Giuffredo  Cenami,  father-in-law  of  Giovanni  Arnolfmi  (re- 
ferred to  in  documents  as  'Jean  Amoulphin  marchand  de  Lucques,  etabli  a 
Bruges')  or  by  one  of  Guglielmo's  near  relatives.  Only  by  further  research 
in  the  archives  at  Lucca,  or  among  the  Clairambault  MS.  in  Paris  or  at 
Lille,  might  this  National  Gallery  problem  be  solved.  We  must  decline  to 
recognize  this  Tymotheos  portrait  as  of  Gilles  Binchois  who,  according  to 
the  Professor,  was  'Jan  van  Eyck's  opposite  number  in  music  and  trans- 
formed the  music  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  an  ars  nov a\  Plate  cccxiii 
in  Mr.  Davies'  Primitifs  Flamands  does  not  help  us.  He  admits  that  'Timothy 
is  a  most  unusual  christian  name'-at  least,  inFlanders-andthat'the  manu- 
script that  he  holds  is  not  a  roll  of  music'.  H;  is  not  in  complete  accord  with 
the  Professor. 

For  all  one  can  say  to  the  contrary,  the  veritable  Gilles  Binchois,  if  born 
in  1400,  may  have  had  such  an  appearance  on  10th  October,  1432.  But  the 
American  critic  produces  neither  document  nor  drawing  to  substantiate 
his  venturesome  assertion.  Is  there  any  shred  of  evidence  regarding  this 
presumptive  musical  composer  and  chapel-master,  when  we  contemplate 
this  work  of  Jan's  finest  period?  It  is  not  in  dispute  that  Jan  was  gifted  with 
a  microscopic  observation,  and  that  in  an  era  of  primitive  art  when,  by 
invariable  custom,  no  detail  was  left  to  chance. 

The  bold  but  cryptic  dual  inscription  with  its  enjoinder  to  remembrance 
must  have  had  a  special  meaning  for  the  painter  and  his  unusual  type  of 
sitter,  but  it  escapes  us.  It  does  not  serve  for  an  identification  of  a  Musician. 
Why  does  our  ignoto  wear  a  dark  red  dress  and  green  scarf?  Dress  was  then 
formal  and  all  colour  symbolic.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  long  lappet 
hanging  down  over  his  right  shoulder  and  on  to  his  podgy  hand,  the 
fingers  of  which  are  not  finely  articulated  ?  Even  the  neutral  background 
is  surprisingly  unhelpful.  Why  conjure  with  the  approximate  birth-date  of 
the  putative  musician  from  Binche,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tally  with  that 
of  the  elusive  Tymotheos  whose  age  in  this  portrait  of  1432  cannot  be  de- 
termined? The  Professor's  argument  is  based  on  a  false  premise,  seemingly 
that  of  possible  coincidence  in  date.  His  unfathomable  argument  is  as  in- 
consequential as  his  long-drawn-out  ecclesiastical  theorizing  regarding  the 
supposititious  Marriage  of  Jan  Arnoljini.  Neither  of  those  interpretations  is 
tenable.  The  painter  might  perhaps  have  had  in  mind  the  first-century 
St.  Timothy,  whose  name  means  'honouring  God',  and  who  became  the 
first  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  Or  he  might  conceivably  have  been  thinking  of 
some  didactic  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy;  in  that  case  the 
scroll  would  not  be  musical  but  scriptural. 

Equally  unacceptable,  we  submit,  are  Professor  Panofsky's  remarks  on 
A  Man  in  a  Red  Turban  of  1433,  which  Weale  in  1910  rashly  wished  to 
identify  as  'probably  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  father-in-law'.  A  pure  speculation, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  maiden  surname  of  Margaret.  Any  attempt  to 
dogmatize  is  vitiated  by  the  undateable  words  affixed  to  the  reverse:  '£• 
Collectione  Arundelia(naY ,  together  with  the  title:  'Ritratto  di  Gio.  van  Eyck 
de  mano  sua'.  And  why  in  Italian,  if  ancient?  Taken,  without  a  title,  from 
London  to  Padua  about  1641,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one  of  the 
three  works  ascribed  to  Jan  in  the  Inventory  drawn  up  in  Amsterdam  circa 
1655.  The  Princeton  Professor  admits  that  'there  are  objections  to  his 
identification',  but  in  conclusion  he  is  'inclined  to  accept  the  picture  as  a 
self-portrait.  Jan  van  Eyck  may  have  chosen  his  wife  for  analogy  rather 
than  complementarity'  (page  198):  for  good  companionship,  presum- 
ably. Miss  Hervey  has  shown  that  the  Amsterdam  Inventory  contained  in 
Delegates  Processes  in  the  Public  Record  Office  is  suspect. 

Mr.  Davies  points  out  (page  130)  that  'this  sitter  has  been  claimed  to  be 
Jan's  father-in-law,  on  comparison  with  the  features  of  his  wife  (Margaret) 
in  the  portrait  at  Bruges'.  How  rash  it  would  be  for  anyone  by  recurrence 
of  features  to  attempt  to  trace  a  direct  family  relationship  between  the 
subjects  of  a  male  and  a  female  portrait,  unless  the  maiden  name  of  the  lady 
is  known.  As  the  Bruges  portrait  represents  the  same  lady  (Margaret)  as 
that  miscalled  Giovanna  Arnolfmi  in  London,  Weale's  1910  suggestion 
may  now  be  dismissed.  We  have  contended  that  Jan  van  Eyck  is  identifi- 


able with  the  man  seen  in  the  Double  Portrait  (No.  186)  as  well  as  in  the 
Male  Portrait  at  Berlin,  in  spite  of  Bode's  incorrect  change  of  title  in  1887. 
Indeed,  before  the  latter  picture  left  Alton  Towers  in  July,  1857,  it  was 
known  as  The  Great  Artist,  by  Jan  van  Eyck.  We  see  no  ground  for  pre- 
tending that  the  aforesaid  Jan  has  any  resemblance  at  any  age  to  The  Man 
in  the  Turban.  The  same  lady  cannot  be  both  Margaret  van  Eyck  in  1439  at 
Brugcs-as  the  reliable  inscription  denotes-and  Giovanna  Cenami  (so  mis- 
called) in  1434  in  London,  as  well  as  Jan's  mother-in-law. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  demolish  the  walls  of  spurious  tradition  which 
have  recently  circumscribed  these  three  famous  pictures  by  Jan  van  Eyck? 
One  hopes  that  by  now  we  have  put  down  'Hubert'  for  the  final  count. 
Surely,  the  Trustees  will  before  long  concede  that  the  Double  Portrait  at 
Trafalgar  Square  represents  The  Artist  and  his  Wife.  The  whole  van  Eyck 
entry  in  the  Official  Catalogue  of  The  Early  Netherlandish  School,  of  1945 
(withdrawn  from  circulation  a  year  ago),  calls  for  revision.  No  longer  is 
there  a  call  for  debating  points  or  for  a  show  of  dialectic  to  conclude  this 
campaign  against  the  faux  frerc. 

In  The  Athenaeum  as  long  ago  as  19th  January  and  2nd  February,  1907, 
the  present  writer  urged  the  necessity  of  'scrapping'  the  Eightieth  Edition 
of  the  Foreign  Schools  Catalogue.  Consequently  an  Inquiry  was  held. 
Again  today  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  in  artistic  circles  that  the  whole  van 
Eyck  entry  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  At  least  let  each  of  the  three 
panels  again  bear  its  ancient  title,  which  was  safe. 

L'identite  de  l'homme  represente  dans  le  Portrait  d'unjeune  homme  par  Jan 
van  Eyck,  portant  l'inscription  'Tymotheos  Leal  Souvenir'  et  la  date  10 
octobre,  1432,  n'a  jamais  ete  serieusement  examinee.  Dans  son  livre,  The 
Win  Eycks  (1912),  Weale  a  reproduit  d'apres  memoire  la  devise  de  deux 
'G'  et  un  'C  sur  le  revers  de  ce  panneau,  mais  il  n'avanca  aucune  solution 
du  problcme  d'identite.  Or,  le  Professeur  Panofsky  vient  de  suggerer  que 
Timotheos  peut  bien  representcr  Gilles  Binchois,  un  musicien  qui,  a  une 
date  inconnue,  devint  le  maitre  de  chapelle  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  apres  avoir 
ete,  de  1424-25,  au  service  de  William,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  On  peut  se  douter 
qu'un  simple  maitre  de  chapelle  aurait  ete  peint  par  Jan  van  Eyck  lorsque 
celui-ci  etait  charge  de  travail  comme  peintre  de  cour.  En  plus,  le  rouleau 
que  tient  le  jeune  homme  n'est  pas  une  partition  de  musique.  Ainsi,  le 
Professeur  Panofsky  peut  etre  ici  aussi  a  cote  de  la  verite  qu'il  le  fut  dans  sa 
these  que  le  double  portrait  de  la  National  Gallery  represente  le  mariage 
de  Giovanni  Arnolfmi  et  Giovanna  Cenami. 

Ni  les  archives  des  marchands  de  Lucques  etablis  a  Bruges  au  com- 
mencement du  quinzieme  siecle,  ni  leurs  marques  de  fabriques,  n'ont  ete, 
jusqu'a  present,  soigneusement  examinees.  La  devise  decrite  par  Weale 
pourrait  nous  scrvir  d'indication.  Nous  savons  que  Guglielmo  di  Giuffredo 
Cenami,  qui  mourut  en  1454,  employa  un  'G'  et  un  'C  pour  son  segno  de 
commerce  a  Lucques,  et  qu'il  l'y  employa  le  30  septembre,  1387,  et  le  12 
septcmbre,  1397.  N'est-il  pas  possible  que  Jan  van  Eyck  transforma  cette 
marque  de  commerce  en  marque  de  propriete  privee  en  inserant  audessous 
du  trait  horizontal  un  'C '  additionel  pour  Cenami.  Ainsi,  la  devise  sur  le 
panneau  de  Londres  pourrait  etre  celle  de  Guglielmo,  beau-pere  de  Gio- 
vanni Arnolfmi. 

Lorsque  Weale  constata  cette  devise,  il  ignorait  les  marques  de  commerce 
et,  par  consequant,  ne  l'associa  point  avec  la  famille  des  Cenami.  Avant  que 
l'auteur  n'eusse  abstrait,  d'archives  peu  connues,  le  datum  biographique 
qui  permit  de  reconstruire  une  genealogie  de  dix  generations  des  families 
Cenami  et  Arnolfmi,  le  fait  que  Guglielmo  etait  le  beau-pere  de  ce  Gio- 
vanni Arnolfmi  qui  epousa  Giovanna  Cenami  n'etait  point  evident. 

La  these  du  Professeur  Panofsky -basee  sur  un  conjecture  de  Weale  de 
1910-selon  laquelle  VHomme  an  turban  rouge  represente  le  beau-pere  de  Jan 
van  Eyck  est  tout  aussi  temeraire.  Pour  la  justifier,  il  doit  se  fier  au  titre, 
Ritratto  di  Gio.  van  Eyck  de  mano  sua,  cense  etre  inscrit  sur  le  revers  du  por- 
trait, et  qu'il  porta  dans  Pinventaire1  redige  a  Amsterdam  en  1655  que 
Mile  Hervey  a  demontre  d'etre  un  document  de  peu  de  valeur.  Rien  n'est 
plus  dangereux  que  de  tenter  d'etablir  des  liens  de  famille  entre  un  homme 
et  une  femme  par  des  resemblances  de  portrait,  surtout  quand  on  ne  con- 
nait  pas  le  nom  de  famille  de  la  femme.  Celle  dans  le  double  portrait  de 
Londres  est  certainement  Marguerite,  femme  de  l'artiste,  et  puisquc  le 
portrait  de  Bruges  represente  la  tneme  femme,  la  conjecture  avancee  par 
Weale  peut  etre  ecart.ee.  Ainsi,  l'homme  du  double  portrait  reste  Jan  van 
Eyck,  comme  l'cst  aussi  l'homme  du  portrait  a  Berlin. 

1  de  la  collection  Arundel. 


3  MM  EM  ORATING  A  SCHOLARS'  EXHIBITION  -  HELD  IN  HONOUR  OF  DR.  WALTER  W.  S.  COOK 

Early  Spanish  Treasures 
it  the  Cloisters 


rHE  exhibition  of  Spanish  mediaeval  art  in  the  Cloisters  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  composed  of  loans  from 
'ublic  and  private  collections  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Fogg 
..rt  Museum  in  Cambridge  to  the  M.H.De  Young  Memorial 
jluseum  in  San  Francisco,  admirably  showed  the  selective  dis- 
-emment  and  the  wealth  of  American  collections.  This  was  the 
j-st  major  loan  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Cloisters  since  World 
Var  II  and  contained  examples  ot  painting,  sculpture,  metal- 
*vork,  ivories,  manuscripts  and  textiles.  This  was  a  representa- 
tive group  ot  the  various  aspects  of  Spanish  art  from  the  Sixth  to 
he  Fifteenth  Centuries.  It  was  not  a  large  exhibition,  but  its  rich- 
less  and  variety  made  it  memorable,  and  essential  for  recording 
p  the  pages  ot  The  Connoisseur.  This  scholars'  show  was  held  in 
lonour  of  Dr.  Walter  W.S.Cook,  one  of  the  great  authorities 
pn  Spanish  mediaeval  art  in  America  and  one  ot  the  most  devoted 
pioneers  in  making  the  field  known  and  appreciated  in  that 
tountry.  He  was  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  from  1932 
o  195 1,  and  so  the  Alumni  of  the  Institute  co-operated  in  plan- 
ning this  tribute,  together  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Among  the  Visigothic  works  on  view  were  a  pair  of  inlaid 
rilt  bronze,  eagle-shaped  tibulae,  said  to  have  been  found  at 
rierra  de  Barros  (Badajoz).  Estremadura;  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rings set  with  semi-precious  stones  and  distinctly  suggesting  By- 
zantine in  their  craftsmanship,  and  an  iron  horse-bit  inlaid  with 
silver  and  gold,  found  in  Andalusia.  Skiltul  mctalwork  and 
enamels  were  frequently  found  on  bookcovers  and  reliquaries 
for  Christian  use  and  have  survived  because  they  were  preserved 

Dr.  Cook,  who  has  now  retired  and  is  Protessor  Emeritus  at 
the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  University,  was  awarded 
the  gold  order  as  Knight  Commander  ot  the  Order  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  medal  of  Arts  and 
Literature  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  He  is  also  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  following  Societies:  Real  Acad- 
emia  de  San  Fernando,  Madrid:  Academia  de  la  Historia, 
Madrid:  Institut  d'Estudis  Catalana,  Barcelona;  Centro  de  Cul- 
tura  Valenciana,  Valencia;  Sociedad  Arqueologico  Luliana  de 
Palma  de  Mallorca;  Real  Academia  de  Buenas  Lettras,  Barce- 
lona ;  Real  Academia  de  Cordoba.  He  has  also  been :  a  Patron  for 
the  Instituto  Amatller  de  Arte  Hispanico.  Barcelona;  a  former 
President  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America ;  Adviser  on 
Spanish  Art  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  He  now  belongs 
to  several  academies  in  the  United  States.  A  year  ago  Dr.  Cook 
was  made  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Accademia  Senese 
degli  Intronari  (Siena)  and  at  that  time  spent  twelve  months  in 
Italv  where  he  gave  lectures  on  Spanish  art  at  Italian  universities : 
Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa,  Messina,  Catania, 
Padua,  Pavia,  Ferrara,  Verona,  and  other  Italian  university 
cities.-EDiTOR. 


in  church  treasuries.  Among  these  is  the  chdsse,  which  contained 
relics  of  the  Roman  martyr  St.  Adrian,  adorned  with  scenes 
from  his  legend  in  repousse.  The  artist  in  this  case  tells  his  story 
in  very  direct  terms.  At  the  bottom  of  the  relief  hes  the  Saint, 
watched  by  a  shocked  and  grieving  mourner.  Above,  the  saint, 
his  face  illuminated  with  an  expectant  smile,  is  conveyed  to 
heaven  by  smiling  angels.  The  story,  stripped  of  all  irrelevancies, 
is  impressive  in  its  concentration  on  the  essentials.  This  type  of 
literal  treatment  recurs  frequently  in  Spanish  art. 

Gold  bracelets  and  necklaces  in  various  techniques,  incising, 
filigree,  or  enamel,  are  a  little  later  and  betray  Moorish  influence 
and  probably  also  actual  Mudejar  workmanship.  One  Hispano- 
Moresque  necklace,  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  had  applied 
tiligree  scrolls  and  piercing.  The  decorative  patterns  reveal  a  love 
of  ornament  design.  Sometimes  the  patterns  show  barbaric 
vigour :  at  other  times  Moorish  influence  prevails  and  the  design 
seems  woven  with  eternal  Oriental  patience.  The  early  ivories 
attest  the  skilful  dexterity  of  the  Hispano-Moresque  carver.  A 
small  cylindrical  box  of  the  late  Tenth  Century,  with  birds  and 
foliage  woven  together  into  a  beautifully  decorative  all-over 
pattern,  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  made  tor  the  Ummayad 
rulers  of  the  little  Moslem  kingdoms.  In  a  plaque  of  the  Eleventh - 
Twelfth  Centurv,  of  even  more  accomplished  craftsmanship  in 
its  lacy  delicacy,  tiny  animals  and  human  figures  are  included 
among  arabesques  of  foliage  with  dancers,  foxes,  peacocks  and 
doves,  in  a  fashion  very  similar  to  a  casket  in  Burgos. 

The  Christian  ivories  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  such  as  the 
Pantocrator,  Apostles  or  a  Prophet,  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  Leon,  which  was  influential  in  Castile.  Among  these 
was  a  Christ  in  Majesty,  of  about  1070,  from  the  jewelled  reli- 
quary of  St.  Aemilianus,  formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Millan  de 
la  Cogolla,  near  Najera.  The  reliquary  was  probably  broken  up 
when  the  church  was  looted  by  Napoleonic  troops  in  1809.  The 
right  half  of  another  plaque  from  this  reliquary  was  loaned  by 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  the  left  half  is  in  the 
Bargello,  the  National  Museum,  Florence.  This  is  inscribed: 

(UBI  ANGELI  DEI  CARDENTES  AN  CELUM)  CONSCENDUNT  ANIMAN 
BEATI  EMILIANT  PORTa(n)teS.  (de  EIUS  OBITU  ET  OBEQUIO)  ASELLI 

pres  riteri  ("Where  the  angels  of  God  rise  with  joy  toward 
heaven  carrying  the  soul  of  the  blessed  Aemilianus.  About  his 
death  and  the  service  arranged  by  the  priest  Asellus'). 

An  unusual  Spanish  plaque,  also  from  Leon,  showed  the  Jour- 
ney to  Emmaus,  and  the  Noli  me  Tangere.  A  companion  part  of 
this,  with  the  Deposition  in  the  upper  portion  and  the  three 
Maries  at  the  Tomb  in  the  lower  half,  is  divided  between  a  pri- 
vate collection  in  Oviedo  and  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad.  A 
Prophet  was  that  loaned  bv  John  Nicholas  Brown  in  Providence, 
and  there  was  also  an  ivory  Saint  Peter  trom  the  Raymond  Pit- 
cairn  Collection  of  Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania.  A  small  bone 
casket  from  the  Pitcairn  Collection  portrayed  the  Entry  into 
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(Above).  Fresco:  Virgin  and  Child  with  Archangels  Gabriel  and 
Michael  and  the  three  Magi,  Melchior,  Balthasar  and 
Caspar,  bringing  gifts  to  the  Christ  Child.  From  the  apse  of  San 
Juan  of  Tredos  in  Catalonia,  Spain.  By  the  Pedret  Master, 
about  1130.  127  x  233{  in.  Cloisters  Collection. 
(Left  below):  Chasse  of  St.  Adrian,  embossed  silver  and  copper  on  oak. 
Spain  (Catalonia),  first  half  of  Twelfth  Century.  Lent  by  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago.  (Right):  Romanesque  Spanish  ivory,  from 
Leon,  Twelfth  Century.  The  John  N.  Brown  Collection,  Providence,  R.I. 
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(Left):  Crucifix,  wood,  polychromed,  Spain  (Leon),  second  half  Twelfth  Century.  From  the  church  of  Santa  Clara,  near  Palencia. 
Cloisters  Collection.  (Right):  Virgin  and  Child,  wood,  polychromed,  north-eastern  Spain,  late  Thirteenth  Century.  Cloisters  Collection. 


Jerusalem  on  the  front,  the  Judgement  of  Solomon  on  the  back, 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  end,  the  other  end  containing  an  unidenti- 
fied scene  with  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an  angel.  In  the  niches  on 
the  cover  are  ten  Apostles.  The  fragment  of  a  saddle-bow  of  the 
Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Century  is  in  high  relief  with  a  design 
of  a  meandering  vine  interlaced  with  birds  and  animals.  The  holes 
pierced  through  a  channel  on  one  side  were  probably  for  lacing. 

As  a  special  tribute  to  the  exhibition,  the  Cloisters  displayed  a 
prized  possession,  the  great  apse  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Angels  and  the  three  Magi,  from  the  church  of  San  Juan  de 
Tredos  near  Lerida  in  Catalonia.  The  work  of  the  Pedret  Master, 
executed  about  1130,  the  monumental  Virgin  and  Child,  over 
ten  feet  high,  with  deep  and  harmonious  colouring  in  wonder- 
fully fine  condition,  were  acquired  first.  Later  the  Angels  and 
Magi  were  located.  Like  the  other  surviving  Catalan  frescoes, 
this  came  from  a  small  building.  These  impressive  paintings 
bring  to  mind  the  more  impressive  mosaic  cycles  in  Sicily,  at 
Monreale,  Palermo  and  Cefalu.  Although  the  Pedret  Master  at 
Tredos  has  followed  the  traditional  Byzantine  and  Italo-Byzan- 
tine style  and  iconography,  he  has  infused  his  work  with  much 
freshness  and  freedom.  The  intensely  rhythmic,  animated  grace  of 
the  strongly  linear  figures,  and  their  fresh  and  charming  group- 
ing on  a  flat  ground,  are  appealing  to  those  who  love  Matisse.  Also 
in  this  exhibition  were  two  monumental  fresco  paintings  from 
San  Pedro  de  Arlanza  near  Burgos,  a  lion  and  a  dragon.  A  third 


fresco  from  San  Pedro  de  Arlanza  is  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  in 
Cambridge.  These  frescoes  have  a  surging  movement  and  dark 
earth  colours,  and  possess  a  mood  which  is  typically  Spanish. 

Surviving  panel  paintings  of  the  Romanesque  period  are 
usually  altar  frontals,  and  one  example  from  a  hermitage  in  Lies, 
near  Martinet,  represented  the  only  one  known  to  have  an  As- 
cension of  Christ.  Loaned  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  the 
tempera  colours  are  bright,  the  joy  in  Heaven  quite  spirited,  and 
the  serious  concern  on  earth  equally  convincing.  Another  form 
of  antcpendium  characteristic  of  the  Romanesque  in  Spain  was 
that  in  the  technique  of  stucco.  This  was  represented  by  a  fine 
example  from  Esterri  de  Cardos,  Lerida,  of  about  1225,  in  which 
the  Madonna  and  Child  are  as  usual  enthroned  in  a  central  man- 
dorla  supported  by  little  angels  and  accompanied  by  saints  in 
niches  under  a  Romanesque  arcade.  Originally  this  was  bright 
with  silver  and  colour. 

The  large  polychrome  Crucifix  from  the  second  half  of  the 
Twelfth  Century  stylistically  owes  as  much  to  France  as  to  Spain, 
although  it  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara 
near  Palcncia  (Leon).  It  is  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preser- 
vation and  its  gaunt,  austere,  seven-foot-tall  wooden  Christ, 
carved  about  1200,  is  exciting  for  those  who  find  power  in  the 
stylization  of  twentieth-century  expressionistic  sculpture.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  sculptures  with  the  twelfth-century 
processional  cross  in  silver  repousse  on  wood  from  the  Asturias, 
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(Above).  Textiles:  Compound  twill,  Spain  (Hispano-Moresque), 
Ninth  to  Twelfth  Centuries.  Lent  by  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  for 
the  Arts  of  Decoration.  (Above,  right):  Fragment  of  silk,  Eleventh 
to  Twelfth  Century.  From  the  tomb  of  San  Bernardo  Calvo,  Bishop 
of  Vich  (d.  1243).  Lent  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  (J.  H.  Wade 
Collection).  (Right):  Fragment  of  silk  and  gold,  first  half  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  found  in  the  reliquary  of  Santa  Librada  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Sigiienza.  Lent  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
(J. H. Wade  Collection). 


where  the  type  of  the  Triumphant  Christ  is  also  strongly  similar 
in  proportions,  disposition  of  the  body,  and  the  restrained  yet 
deeply  religious  feeling.  Signed  on  the  reverse  by  the  artist,  it 
came  from  the  church  of  San  Salvador  de  Fuentcs  near  Villavi- 
ciosa,  Oviedo.  Also  northern  and  of  great  historic  interest  was  a 
marble  altar  support  from  the  altar  above  the  tomb  of  Saint 
James  the  Great  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pelayo  de  Antealtares  in 
Santiago  de  Compostela.  The  Apostles,  representing  Jude,  Simon, 
and  Matthias,  are  precursors  of  the  Gothic  trumeau  of  column 
figures  in  their  fine  conception  and  craftsmanship. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  sculpture  in  this  exhibition  was 
the  wooden  Virgin  from  Tahull  in  the  collection  of  the  Fogg 
Museum,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  mediaeval  art  in  America. 
This  Romanesque  Virgin  is  hieratic,  austere  and  beneficent, 
showing  a  fusion  of  Oriental"  and  Western  cultures  on  Spanish 
territory.  It  represents  the  Spanish  sense  of  style  and  decorative 
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control  of  surfaces  in  the  sharp  clarity  of  the  forms  and  their 
subtle  rhythmic  relationships.  An  example  of  the  innumerable 
cult  figures  was  a  late-thirteenth-century  Madonna  and  Child  ofj| 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  polychromed  wood  with  additions 
in  silver  from  north-east  Spain.  Quite  large  and  almost  life-size, 
it  is  a  miracle  of  preservation.  All  that  has  been  lost  is  the  silver- 
ing on  the  Virgin's  crown,  which  has  now  flaked  away.  The  light  j 
blues  of  the  hood,  and  the  red  and  gold  decorations  of  both  her 
and  the  Child's  gowns  are  still  clear  and  precise,  while  the  flesh 
tones  are  almost  perfect.  A  similar  and  attractive  Virgin  and| 
Child  came  from  the  De  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco. 
There  was  also  a  large  figure  of  Saint  Peter,  also  in  polychromed 
wood  but  dating  from  the  Fourteenth  Century.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegance  of  pose  and  its  strength  of  treatment.  This  came 
from  the  parochial  church  of  Bellpuig  de  Balagucr  and  is  in- 


itribed  on  the  base:  bd:p:giovanni:d:sat:p:  (feu)f)  er:estes:ii: 
|1iages:de  perpey a: nostra  ("The  blessed  father  John  had  these 

JLvo  statues  of  St.  Peter  made  by  of  our  Perpignan'\ 

Hispano-Moresque  textiles  have  not  often  been  excelled  either 
:>r  quality  of  the  material,  intricacy  of  the  craftsmanship,  or 
eauty  of  colour  and  design.  It  is  seldom  that  so  many  superb 
xamples  can  be  studied  side  by  side.  One  fragment  may  be 
linth  Century.  A  silk  twill  of  the  Eleventh— Twelfth  Centuries, 
f  fantastic  animals  in  roundels,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Santa 
laria  de  I'Estany  in  Catalonia.  It  is  still  close  to  the  Byzantine 
yle.  A  compound  twill  of  about  the  same  date  has  a  double- 
eaded  eagle  grasping  Hons,  in  the  favourite  arrangement  which 
)  often  suggests  heraldrv,  in  a  cartouche.  A  silk  and  gold  bro- 
ide  of  the  early  Twelfth  Century  shows  paired  sphinxes  in 
3undels,  a  motif  used  by  the  weavers  of  Baghdad :  and  on  a  frag- 
lent  of  silk  and  gold  the  famous  Lion-strangler  of  Mesopotam- 
in  design  is  seen.  The  three  latter  textiles  were  all  parts  of  the 
estments  of  San  Bernardo  Calvo,  Bishop  of  Vich,  who  died  in 
243.  and  were  found  in  his  tomb.  An  early  silk,  gold,  and  linen 
will  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  already  Mudejar,  was  also  a 
:ope:  and  according  to  legend  Abbot  Amaldo  de  Buite  was 
r  earing  it  when  he  was  assassinated  before  the  altar  of  San  Cugat 
del  Valles  on  Christmas  Eve,  1351.  The  tapestries  are  perhaps 
:he  most  remarkable  of  all. 

Even  among  so  many  treasures,  a  high-light  was  the  great 
Morgan  manuscript,  Beatus  of  Liebana,  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  the  earliest  known,  with  a  colophon  which  states 
that  it  was  illuminated  in  A.D.  926  by  Maius  at  the  command  ot 
the  Abbot  Victor  for  a  monasterv  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It 
boasts  tour  double-page  miniatures,  thirty-eight  tull-page,  and 
fifty  smaller,  and  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  Leon.  The  banded 
backgrounds,  brilliant  colour,  Visigothic  angels  and  architecture 
executed  with  much  imagination,  make  this  Beatus  manuscript 
the  essence  of  its  time  and  place.  Scarcelv  less  impressive  was  the 
other  Morgan  Beatus.  written  and  illuminated  in  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Las  Huelgas  near  Burgos  and  dated  1220  in  the  colo- 
phon. A  tribute  to  their  popularity,  its  model,  a  tenth-century 
Beatus  trom  San  Salvador  de  Tavara,  is  now  in  Archivo  Historico 
Nacional  ot  Madrid.  Its  one  hundred  and  twelve  miniatures, 
showing  the  influence  of  Castile  especially  in  some  figures,  have 
still  in  many  others  the  parti-coloured  backgrounds  in  brilliant 
colour  and  the  exotic  conception  which  make  the  Beatus  unique 
in  the  whole  range  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  About  a  quarter- 
century  earlier  is  a  fine  manuscript.  Hymns  with  Commentary, 
with  decorous  standing  saints,  lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Gallery. 

The  limestone  capitals  trom  Palencia  have  short  figures  and 
the  inordinately  large  heads  so  often  found  in  the  Catalan 
Romanesque  style.  The  Lion  of  Judah  from  Zamora,  of  the 
m  iddle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  has  also  the  force  and  convic- 
tion of  folk  art.  But  while  the  corbels  and  heads  are  similar  to  the 
preceding  capitals,  the  approach  in  the  upper  part  is  considerably 
different  and  almost  suggests  a  manuscript  model,  although  this 
is  Leonese  and  architectural.  In  contrast  is  the  sophistication  and 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  relief  from  the  monastery  of 
Poblet  of  a  mounted  knight,  both  horse  and  rider  caparisoned 
for  jousting,  jaunty,  confident,  and  full  of  life. 

This  Spanish  mediaeval  art  exhibition  at  the  Cloisters  presents 
the  distinct  pungent  personalitv  that  is  uniquely  Spanish.  The 
splendid  tomb  of  Armengol  X.  Count  of  Urgel  (d.  13 14),  is 
from  the  monaster)-  he  founded.  Santa  Maria  de  Bellpuig  de  las 
Avellanas,  along  with  others  for  his  relatives.  This  series  of  four 
magnificent  tombs  in  a  decorative  yet  restrained  Gothic  style,  and 
in  very  good  condition,  is  one  of  the  glories  ot  the  Cloisters, 
where  they  gain  greatly  from  being  seen  in  a  suitable  setting. 


Thirteenth-century  Beatus  of  Liebana:  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  MS.  429.  The  tombs  of  Donna  Dulcia  and 
Armengol  X  (between  1299  and  1314).  Both  from  the  Cloisters  Coll. 
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Ernest 
Cook 
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TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 


JUST  how  enormously  the  museums  and  art  galleries  of 
England  will,  in  due  course,  benefit  from  the  outstanding 
bequest  of  the  late  Ernest  Edward  Cook  of  Bath  can  be  assessed 
from  the  quality  and  importance  of  some  of  the  pictures  here 
shown.  They  originally  formed  part  of  the  Cook  Collection  and 
are  included  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  of 
the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  by 
English  and  Continental  masters,  which  were  bequeathed  on  Mr. 
Cook's  death  earlier  this  year  to  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund.  One  of  the  most  valuable  ever  left  to  the  Fund,  the  bequest 
also  comprises:  a  series  of  fine  Mortlake  and  Beauvais  tapestries; 
English  and  French  furniture,  including  some  important  pieces 
of  the  Chippendale  period;  English,  Continental  and  Oriental 
porcelains ;  and  other  objects  of  art.  Mr.  Cook  assembled  his  picture 
collection  largely  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Some  of  his  most  im- 
portant prizes  were  acquired  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Loyd  and  the 
Rufford  Abbey  pictures:  and  the  bequest  pictures  alone  are  cal- 


culated to  be  worth  on  the  open  market  between  -£200,000  and 
^300,000.  All  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Cook  through  the  agency 
of  Messrs.  Gooden  &  Fox  of  London.  All,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Claude  and  the  Raeburn-this  was  purchased  at  Sotheby's 
Ashburnham  Sale -were  bought  in  Christie's  Rooms.  I.  'Near 
Rome  with  View  of  the  Pontc  Molle',  Claude  Lorrain,  28^  X 
37J  in.  2.  'The  Music  Lesson',  J. Ochterveldt,  37^  X  30  in. 
3.  'The  Love  Song',  Arthur  Devis,  44  X  40  in.  4.  'Travellers  at 
an  Inn',  I.  van  Ostade,  panel  19^  X  20  in.  5.  'View  of  London 
from  Highgate',  Richard  Wilson,  29  X  39  in.  6.  'River  Scene', 
S.  van  Ruisdael,  30^  X  45  in.  7.  'The  Thames  at  Twickenham', 
Richard  Wilson,  23  X  35  in.  8.  'Thomas  Mure  of  Warriston', 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  29  X  24  in.  9.  'George  Drummond  of 
Stanmore',  Thomas  Gainsborough,  90  X  58  in.  10.  'The  Brad- 
shaw  Family',  Johann  Zoffany,  52  X  70  in.  II.  'View  in  the  New 
Forest',  James  Stark,  panel  19^  X  2l\  in.  12.  'The  Anglers', 
Meindcrt  Hobbema,  panel  20^  X  26f  in. 


1       ^  f 
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Objects  of  Vertu  in  the  Bentin  j 


THE  small  but  important  collection  illustrated  and  described 
here  was  once  the  property  of  Lady  Isabella  Bentinck  and  of 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Monck,  Countess  of  Tyrone  and  ist 
Marchioness  of  Waterford.  From  her  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  owner,  Mr.  A.  R.Pack-Beresford  of  Wo- 
burn,  Millisle,  Co.  Down.  In  1953  Mr.  Pack-Beresford  kindly 
lent  the  larger  part  of  the  collection,  together  with  certain  inven- 
tories, to  the  Belfast  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  for  exhibition 
during  the  period  of  the  Coronation  celebrations.  In  view  of  the 
general  interest  of  many  of  the  pieces  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  publish  an  account  while  the  information  about  them,  derived 
from  several  sources,  was  comparatively  fresh  in  mind. 

When  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  came  to  England  in  1688  to 
be  proclaimed  King  William  III  he  brought  with  him  his  confi- 
dential adviser,  William  Hans  Bentinck  (born  1649).  Previously 
the  latter  had  come  to  England  in  1677  to  solicit  the  match  of  his 
Prince  with  Princess  Mary,  the  elder  Protestant  daughter  of 
James,  Duke  of  York,  later  James  II,  whom  William  was  finally 
to  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690. 

Bentinck  accompanied  William  on  the  Irish  campaign  and 
distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant-general  in  charge  of  the  Dutch 
regiment  of  horse  guards.  Earlier  in  1689  he  had  been  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  created  Baron  of  Cirencester,  Viscount 
Woodstock  and  Earl  of  Portland.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to 
Anne,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Villiers,  and  after  her  death  in  1688  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Temple  and  widow  of  John,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton:  as  ist 
Countess  of  Portland  she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  in  1751. 
Bentinck  had  large  families  by  both  wives,  the  eldest  son, 
William  by  Anne,  dying  in  infancy  and  the  second,  Henry  (1682- 
1 726)  succeeding  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 709. 

The  second  Earl  married  in  1704  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  to  Wriothesley-Baptist,  2nd  Earl  of  Gainsbor- 
ough. In  1 716  Henry  was  created  Marquess  of  Titchfield  and  ist 
Duke  of  Portland:  he  went  to  Jamaica  as  Captain-General  and 
Governor  of  the  island,  dying  at  St.  Iago  in  1726.  He  had  a  family 
of  two  boys  and  three  girls,  born  or  brought  up  in  the  Wi  st 
Indies,  of  whom  the  eldest,  William,  2nd  Duke  of  Portland 
(1709-62),  succeeded  his  father  and  married  in  1734  Lady  Mar- 
garet Cavendish  Harley,  daughter  of  Edward,  2nd  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Mortimer.  She  was  the  lady  celebrated  by  Matthew 
Prior,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  her  when  a  young  girl,  as '  My  noble, 
lovely  little  Peggy'.  Throughout  the  Bentinck  inventory  she  is 
referred  to  as  'sister  Portland'  or  as  'aunt  Portland'. 

The  second  son,  George  Bentinck,  became  a  colonel  in  the  army 
and  married  Mary  Davies  ('sister  Mary'):  after  his  death  in  1759 
Mary  married  Commodore  Walter  Griffith.  Of  the  three  girls, 
Lady  Anne  was  the  eldest  and  married  Col.  Daniel  Paul  ('sister 
Paul  and  Mr.  Paul');  Anne  was  godmother  to  her  niece,  Eliza- 
beth Monck,  and  as  she  died  without  issue  in  1749  most  1  her 
treasures  found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  her  yoi.  ;er 
sister,  Lady  Isabella,  or  of  her  god-daughter.  The  youngest 
was  Amelia  ('sister  Amelia'),  who  married  a  Dutch  noble,  fa 
Aaron,  Baron  de  Wassenacr ;  she  also  died  before  Isabella,  in  1 ; 

Whatever  favour,  fortune  or  heirlooms  Lady  Isabella  Bentii 
(d.  1783)  may  have  received  as  a  result  of  her  important  family 
connexions,  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  entries  in  her  inventory 


that  she  was  lavish  with  her  jewellery  and  also  brought  together 
a  large  array  of  toys,  trinkets  and  fripperies  of  a  kind  which  went 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  great  lady  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
She  kept  an  account  of  sums  paid  for  the  resetting  of  her  jewels, 
together  with  their  number  and  current  value :  so  that,  although 
none  of  the  more  important  necklaces,  sprays,  clasps,  hair  orna- 
ments and  ear-rings  now  appears  in  the  Pack-Beresford  estate, 
their  description,  with  notes  of  who  made  them  or  from  which 
relative  they  came,  still  makes  interesting  reading. 

In  1739  Lady  Isabella  married  Henry  Monck,  heir  to  Charles 
and  Agneta  Monck  of  Grange  Gorman  outside  Dublin,  which 
estate,  with  that  of  his  mother  at  Charlcville,  Co.  Wicklow, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  on  the  death  of  his  parents.  There 
were  two  children  by  the  marriage:  Anne,  dying  young,  and 
her  sister,  Elizabeth,  surviving  her  and  becoming  sole  heir  to  the 
property.  She  married  in  1769  (the  date  given  to  some  of  the  en- 
tries in  the  inventory)  Lord  George  de  la  Poer,  son  of  Sir  Marcus 
Bcrcsford,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Lady  Catherine  Power.  Besides 
his  father's  title,  which  he  inherited  in  1763,  he  acquired  other 
baronies  and  was  created  ist  Marquess  of  Waterford  in  1789.  He 
died  in  1800  and  the  Marchioness  in  18 16. 

They  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom 
the  eldest  boy,  Marcus,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  pony  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  being  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  Beresford, 
2nd  Marquess  (1772-1826).  The  third  son,  John  George  (1773- 
1862),  went  into  the  Church  and  became  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  He  was  Prelate  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  fourth 
son.  George  Thomas  (1781-1839),  went  into  the  army  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  married  Harriet  Schutz  and 
had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  second,  Harriet  Susan  Isabella, 
married  George  Dunbar  of  Woburn.  This  property  is  at  present 
enjoyed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  A. R.Pack-Beresford,  who  is  des- 
cended from  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  of  the  first  Mar- 
quess's daughters,  Lady  Elizabeth  Beresford,  to  Sir  Denis  Pack, 
one  of  Wellington's  generals  in  the  Peninsular  campaign. 

To  deal  with  the  inventories  first.  These  comprise  a  number  of 
hand-written  paper  documents  dating  from  181 1  until  well  into 
the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  for  the  most  part  un- 
dated. They  were  probably  made  upon  the  deaths  of  certain 
members  of  the  family  and  seem  to  indicate  allocation  of  the 
jewellery  and  trinkets  amongst  surviving  sisters.  One,  drawn  up, 
probably  for  probate,  by  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Roskell  (late  Storr, 
Mortimer  t\  Hunt),  Jewellers,  Goldsmiths  to  the  Queen,  on 
paper  watermarked  1846,  gives  the  value  of  each  item  on  the 
list,  while  initials  added  in  pencil  against  the  entries  indicate  the 
division  of  the  collection.  A  further  cross  shows  which  pieces 
arc  now  at  Woburn. 

By  far  the  most  important  inventory,  however,  is  a  copy, 
made  by  Mrs.  Georgina  Dunbar  Buller  of  the  original,  compiled 
probably  by  Lady  Isabella  (Bentinck)  Monck  and  completed  soon 
after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  items  of  jewellery  is  given  here: 
(<7)  Brilliant  Diamond  pin  for  poke  of  cap  containing  'one  middl- 
ing size  diamond  in  middle,  eight  small  round  it';  weight  \ 
carat  and  Y€-  Bought  of  Mrs.  Champion,  3  November  1769; 
price  y^i2  15s.  6d.,  setting  1  is.  4^d. ; 
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Gold,  pinchbeck  and  moss  agate  chatelaine 
with  watch-case,  King  William's  signet  and 
pendent  bottle  seal.  2.  Sacred  Renaissance 
garnet  gem  in  gold,  enamelled  and  jewelled 
setting.  3.  Gold  finger  ring  with  portrait  of 
1st  Duchess  of  Portland  set  in  brilliant  dia- 
monds. 4.  Figure  of  Stuart  nobleman  carved 
out  of  plum  stone  in  crystal  and  gold  setting. 

5.  Pinchbeck  chatelaine  with  shagreen  etui, 
decorated  with  diamonds,  and  six  pendants. 

6.  Gold  filigree  needle  case. 
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7.  Crystal  scent-bottle  in  gold  filigree  case,  a  gold  counter  box  decorated  with 
pierced  design  and  a  faceted  crystal  scent-bottle  set  in  gold  rococo  cagework. 

8.  Cornelian  snuff-box  in  escutcheon-shaped  gold  mounts,  and  an  oval  gold 
snuff-box.  9.  Orange  agate  notecase  and  necessaire  mounted  in  gold  rococo 
cagework.  10.  Miniature,  mounted  in  gold,  of  Henry  Bentinck,  1st  Duke  of  Port- 
land (1682-1726),  by  Christian  Friedrich  Zincke  (1684-1744). 


(b)  Brilliant  Diamond  necklace  with  127  diamonds  in  rose  in 
middle  of  knot  and  the  two  side  bows,  the  drop  and  the  ten 
roses  containing  another  260;  weight  41  carats,  2  grains  y^ 
and  -6lf.  Altered  by  Mrs.  Elinor  Champion  in  June,  1769,  for 
sum  of  .£25  os.  od.,  the  diamonds,  valued  at  ^499  6s.  3d., 
being  supplied  by  Lady  Isabella; 

(c)  Brilliant  Plume  of  Feathers  for  the  Head  consisting  of  247 
diamonds;  weight  12  carats,  2  grs.,  £2.  Bought  of  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, Oct.  1763;  price  j£i$o  7s.  6d.,  setting  .£14  15s.  9d. ; 

(d)  Brilliant  Diamond  Binding  for  a  cap,  with  nine  roses  and 
eight  chains  each  side,  containing  330  diamonds;  weight  12 
carats,  2  grs.,  Bought  of  Mr.  Champion,  Dec.  1763 ;  price 
^150  15s.  od.,  setting  £14  15s.  od. ; 

(e)  Rose  Diamond  Earrings  with  Irish  pearl  drops,  enlarged  'by 
adding  to  them  the  rose  diamond  stay  hooks  and  taggs, 


some  loose  diamonds  of  my  own,  and  12  bought  of  Mr. 
Champion,  7  of  which  are  not  weighted  in  the  bill ' ;  weight 
of  201  diamonds  12  carats,  |,  ye  and  h-  'New  set'  by  Mr. 
Champion  in  July  1764;  value  £73  4s.  4|d.,  setting  ^14  os.9d. ; 
(/)  '  Brilliant  Girdle  and  Buckle  containing  30  diamonds,  cost  in 
1 73 4 -English  ^120  os.  od.,  bought  out  of  money  left  as  a 
legacy  by  Mr.  Moreau,  my  Father  Portland's  steward'; 

(g)  Three  Roses  for  the  Stays,  containing  each  56  rose  diamonds; 
weight  27  carats,  yg-,  valued  by  Mr.  Billing  at  £50  each; 
cost  of  setting  English  jfio  10s.  od. ; 

(h)  Rose  Diamond  Knot  Earrings,  'added  68  diamonds,  bought 
of  Mr.  Champion'  in  1764;  total  weight  4  carats,  3  qrs.,  yV 
and  valued  at  £29  is.  3d.,  new  setting  ^6  16s.  6d.  'The 
rings  take  out  and  there  are  clasps  for  Brasselets  or  they  may 
be  wore  in  any  other  maimer'. 
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There  is  also  a  wealth  of  lesser  jewelled  ornaments,  'broaches', 
pendants,  rings,  trinkets,  seals,  watches,  chatelaines,  medals, 
coins  and  towards  the  end  a  list  of  linen,  toilet  articles  and  even 
clothes  worn  by  various  members  of  the  family.  Most  of  the  en- 
tries appear  as  if  written  by  the  mother,  Lady  Isabella  Monck 
('My  Mother's  picture  set  in  a  ring  with  20  brilliants'  [Lady 
Elizabeth  Noel  Bentinck,  1st  Duchess  of  Portland];  'an  onyx 
seal  .  .  .  given  me  by  Brother  Portland'  [1st  Duke];  'a  Brazille 
pebble  seal,  Mr.  Monck' s  and  my  arms'),  although  some  of  the 
objects  belonged  to  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  ('gold  filigree  needle 
book  given  her  by  her  Aunt  Portland  and  godmother'  [Lady 
Margaret  Cavendish  Harley  Bentinck,  2nd  Duchess] ;  'a  black 
shagreen  Etui  given  her  by  her  great  grandmama  Portland' 
[Jane  Temple  Bentinck,  1st  Countess  of  Portland  ] ). 

The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  inventory  was  made  in 
1769,  the  latest  date  given  amongst  the  entries.  It  shows  what  the 
mother  held  of  her  own  and  what  things  she  held  or  had  held  in 
trust  for  her  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Monck,  the  latter 
apparently  by  that  time  having  died.  As  Elizabeth  married  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1769,  the  inventory  is  almost  certainly  a  record 
of  what  she  inherited  at  this  date  or  was  to  inherit  from  her 
mother  on  her  death. 

Of  the  objects  themselves  there  are  a  number  of  recorded 
relics  of  outstanding  interest,  which  have  survived  down  to  the 
present  day.  Foremost,  under  the  heading  Seals,  is:  'an  Emeral 
with  a  head  set  in  gold,  the  handle  King  William's  cypher  W.R., 
supported  with  2  scepters  and  crowned ;  was  the  King's  or  Queen 
Mary's  and  my  Mother's;  has  a  motto  Le  Souvenir  me  console1 '. 
This  charming  little  seal  (No.  1)  may  well  have  been  given  by 
King  William  to  his  counsellor,  William  Bentinck,  or  perhaps  to 
Queen  Mary  and  by  her  to  Anne  Bentinck,  the  first  wife.  From 
either  of  these  sources  it  must  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  1  st  Duchess  of  Portland,  Anne  Bentinck's  daughter-in-law, 
and  been  passed  on  to  her  daughter,  Lady  Isabella  Bentinck.  One 
might  expect  so  interesting  a  gem  to  have  remained  in  the  main 
line  of  the  Bentinck  succession,  but  daughters  are  more  naturally 
given  the  family  jewellery  and  in  this  case  the  seal  can  have  had 
no  official  importance  after  William's  death. 

King  William's  emerald  now  hangs  as  a  pendant  on  one  side 
of  a  fme  gold  and  pinchbeck  chatelaine  ( No.  1)  set  with  imitation 
moss  agate  and  brilliants  in  rococo  scrollwork,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  watch-case  matching  the  chatelaine.  The  dial  shows  that 
the  movement  (now  missing)  was  by  Jean  Arthur  (Paris,  1757- 
89),  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watchmakers  of  his  time.  Al- 
though not  detailed  in  the  inventory  this  was  quite  likely  a  wed- 
ding present  to  Elizabeth  Monck.  The  other  pendant,  which 
balances  the  seal,  is  an  exquisite  little  miniature  scent-bottle  in 
gold  and  enamel  work,  bearing  in  its  base  a  small  agate  seal  cut 
with  a  Minerva  head  (No.  1).  The  entry  in  the  inventory  under 
Miss  Anne  Monck's  trinkets  records  that  it  was  'given  by  her 
Uncle  George  Bentinck  [Col.  George  Bentinck,  1715-59]  (hung 
it  to  my  [Elizabeth's:]  watch  or  etui  1769)'- 

Another  important  item  is  '  1  Psalms  and  Testament  bound  in 
black  shagreen,  gold  clasps  and  corners;  Queen  Mary's  (were  my 
Mother's  and  sister  Paul's)'.  This  New  Testament  and  Psalter  is 
printed  by  the  Assigns  of  John  Bill  and  Christopher  Barker, 
printers  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1673 :  and  it  is 
possible,  in  spite  of  its  still  excellent  condition,  that  Queen  Mary 
had  it  with  her  in  Holland  before  her  return  to  England  in  1688. 

The  earliest  and  intrinsically  the  most  valuable  of  the  few  sur- 
viving jewels  is  a  single  garnet  carved  with  the  head  of  Christ  in 
relief  and  set  in  a  gold  and  enamelled  floral  border  decorated 
with  small  rubies,  diamonds  and  religious  symbols  (No.  2). 
Under  a  polished  crystal  at  the  back  is  a  fragment  of  cloth,  prob- 


ably part  of  a  holy  garment.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  inspected  this  piece  and  has  suggested  that  the  gem  was 
carved  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Im- 
perial Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  that  the  setting  was 
made  for  it  in  the  late  Seventeenth  or  early  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  charming  finger  ring,  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  from 
a  considerable  list  given,  is  a  narrow  gold  hoop  with  oval  bezel 
surrounded  by  brilliants  containing  a  miniature  portrait  of  Lady 
Elizabeth,  1st  Duchess  of  Portland  (d.  1737).  The  back  contains 
hair  under  a  crystal  (No.  3).  An  entry  in  the  Inventory  under 
Rings  reads:  'My  Mother's  picture  in  water  coulors,  set  round 
by  me  in  1759  with  20  brilliant  diamonds  .  .  .  cost  jCj  14s.  3d., 
setting  £1  ios.  od.' 

Besides  the  chatelaine  with  watch  already  mentioned  there  are 
two  others,  both  of  pinchbeck  and  gold  with  numerous  chains 
and  catches,  to  which  are  attached  some  of  the  various  trinkets 
and  keepsakes  mentioned  in  the  inventory.  Thus  one  carries  nine 
pendants,  mostly  polished  stones  in  the  form  of  hearts,  scent- 
bottles,  and  a  jug ;  also  a  gold  trumpet  bearing  a  cornelian  seal :  vnis 
and  two  love-birds ;  a  memorial  cameo  exquisitely  carved  out  of 
a  plum  stone  showing  half-figure  of  a  Stuart  nobleman  ( No.  4) 
backed  by  figure  of  St.  George,  probably  representing  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  set  in  gold-mounted  globular  rock-crystal  drop  and 
having  a  pendent  garnet,  'was  sister  Paul's';  'one  crystall  heart 
set  in  gold,  Mr.  Monck's  hair  in  a  true-lover's  knot'  [Henry 
Monck,  husband  of  Lady  Isabella  Bentinck]. 

The  other  chatelaine  is  rather  finer  and  has  a  gold  front  show- 
ing figures  of  a  god  and  goddess  in  a  rococo  scrollwork.  It  has  six 
pendants  and  an  etui  with  black  shagreen  case  ornamented  with 
silver  sprays  studded  with  rose  diamonds  (No.  5).  The  pendants 
comprise:  a  gold  ship  with  enamelled  motto;  'a  Cristall  Bottle 
set  in  gold,  with  an  enamelled  dove  att  top'  given  to  Elizabeth 
Monck  'for  to  hang  to  a  watch'  by  Lady  Oxford  [  Henrietta 
Cavendish  Holies,  wife  of  Edward,  2nd  Earl,  and  great-aunt  of 
Elizabeth];  'blood-stone  heart,  set  in  brass-My  Mother's'  [Lady 
Elizabeth,  1st  Duchess  of  Portland  and  mother  of  Lady  Isabella 
Monck] ;  plaited  hair  in  engraved  and  enamelled  locket  taking 
the  form  of  a  note-case;  cornelian  seal  cut  with  the  arms  of 
George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  1st  Marquess  of  Waterford,  im- 
paling those  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Monck;  and  seal  cut  with 
another  coat-of-arms. 

There  is  also  'A  Black  Shagreen  Etui  with  silver  knife,  Bodkin, 
pencil  and  handle  of  sizars  set  in  silver,  given  [Elizabeth  Monck] 
by  her  great-grandmama  Portland'  [Jane  Martha,  1st  Countess  of 
Portland,  stcp-great-grandmother  of  Elizabeth]. 

Amongst  the  earlier  toilet  articles  and  other  small  personal 
requisites  are:  a  Stuart  gold  cylindrical  counter  box,  superbly 
pierced  with  foliated  design  within  acanthus-leaf  borders,  the  lid 
pierced  with  a  quasi-heraldic  rose  and  other  flowers  ( No.  7) ;  'a 
gold  Filigree  Needle  book  given  [Elizabeth  Monck]  by  her  Aunt 
Portland  and  Godmother'  [  Lady  Margaret,  2nd  Duchess  of  Port- 
land] (No.  6);  'a  Mother  o'  pearl  handle  knife  with  gold  blade 
and  nails,'  early-eighteenth-century,  'given  by  brother  Portland 
to  my  Mother'  [William  Bentinck,  2nd  Duke  to  Ladv  Elizabeth. 
1st  Duchess];  a  tubular  scent-bottle  of  faceted  crystal  with  cut 
stopper  in  gold  filigree  case  and  lid  (No.  7);  a  late-seventeenth- 
century  oval  gold  snuff-box  with  engraved  mounts  (No.  8)  and 
an  eighteenth-century  snuff-box  formed  of  two  polished  cor- 
nelians set  in  gold  escutcheon  mounting,  richly  chased  (No.  8). 

The  mid-eighteenth-century  group  under  the  same  classifica- 
tion includes  some  exquisite  pieces  of  English  and  French  work. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  a  scent  flacon,  the  carved  and  faceted 
crystal  body  of  flattened  baluster  shape  contained  in  a  gold 
rocaille  cagework  design  ornamented  with  crane,  peacock  and 
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other  motifs  and  surmounted  with  gold  flammiform  stopper  (No. 
7).  An  entry  in  Lady  Isabella's  diary  shows  it  to  have  belonged  to 
her  elder  sister  Paul,  and  the  bottle  must  date  from  shortly  before 
her  death  in  1749. 

Of  equally  fine  workmanship  is  an  orange  agate  and  gold- 
mounted  note-case  and  necessaire,  having  swivel  action  to  open. 
The  front  and  back  are  superbly  chiselled  cagework  of  rococo 
scrolls,  birds  and  amorini,  flanked  by  fluted  and  garlanded  pillars 
containing  gold-mounted  pencils.  The  interior  contains  five 
ivory  leaves  and  a  manicure  set  with  five  (originally  six)  steel 
implements  and  mirror  (No.  9). 

In  addition  there  are  the  following:  a  combined  porcelain 
scent-bottle  and  patch-box  in  the  form  of  a  goldfinch  with  gold 
mountings  and  mirror;  a  snuff-box  of  depressed  globular  shape 
of  bloodstone  with  gold  mounts ;  an  apple-green  enamel  patch- 
box  decorated  with  sprays  and  sprigs  in  colours  and  inscribed 
inside  base  Gage  d'amitie;  'a  cornelian  toothpick  case,  set  in 
gold,  given  me  by  sister  Portland'  [from  Lady  Margaret,  2nd 
Duchess  to  Lady  Isabella]. 

A  number  of  miniatures  survive,  one  of  which  is  easily  rec- 
ognizable from  the  description  in  the  inventory:  'A  pearl 
Braselet  (some  pearls  belonging  to  it  on  a  string)  with  my 
Father's  picture  in  enamel  done  by  Zink,  set  in  gold  with  the 
cypher  and  coronet -the  picture  was  my  Mother's,  and  was  sister 
Paul's.'  The  pearl  bracelet  is  gone  but  the  mounts,  frame  and 
catch  in  gold  remain.  The  miniature,  which  has  been  painted  on 
a  prepared  enamelled  or  porcellanous  ground,  has  at  some  time 
been  shattered  and  repaired.  It  shows  Henry  Bentinck,  1st  Duke 
of  Portland  (1682-1726),  wearing  his  ducal  robes  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Christian  Friedrich  Zincke  (1684- 1744), 
who  worked  much  at  the  Courts  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I 
(No.  10).  On  the  back  of  the  frame  is  the  double  cipher  H.P. 
surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet. 

Another  miniature,  painted  on  paper  in  a  silver-gilt  glazed 
frame,  appears  to  be  also  of  Henry  Bentinck,  in  this  instance 
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wearing  armour.  A  third  miniature,  painted  on  copper,  now  in 
poor  condition,  shows  a  gentleman,  with  black  curly  hair,  also 
in  armour,  wearing  a  large  red  bow  under  his  white  lace  cravat, 
perhaps  part  of  an  order  or  decoration.  Although  subject  and 
painter  are  unknown,  the  style  is  that  of  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century.  There  is  also  an  oval  enamel  plaque  depicting  the 
Judgement  of  Paris,  probably  from  the  French  School  of  Blois. 

Of  much  later  date  is  a  pair  of  miniatures  (No.  11)  in  gold  and 
green  shagreen  case  with  clasp  and  loop  for  suspension,  having 
hair,  including  a  four-strand  plait,  at  the  back  of  each  under 
glass.  On  the  right  is  Marcus,  eldest  son  of  George  de  la  Poer 
Beresford,  Earl  of  Tyrone  (1st  Marquess  of  Waterford),  as  a  boy 
wearing  red  tunic  of  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  from  a 
painting  by  Thomas  Gainsborough  made  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Marcus  in  1782.  On  the  left  is  a  young  man  in  grey 
coat,  probably  Charles  Poher  de  Bottens,  a  Swiss  tutor.  Both 
paintings  are  by  Charles  Robertson  (1 760-1 821),  possibly  after 
his  return  to  Dublin  in  1793. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  a  small  gold-mounted  black  sha- 
green pocket-book  with  gold  scriber  and  loose-leaf  'scraper- 
board'  pages.  A  date  inside  shows  that  it  was  used  in  or  about  the 
year  1766  probably  by  Lady  Isabella.  The  entries,  still  quite  leg- 
ible, seem  to  suggest  expenses  incurred  on  a  day  or  two's  outing : 
but  whether  in  London,  Bath  or  Dublin  is  not  indicated. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  cost  of  hiring  a  (sedan)  chair  was 
3s.  9^d.,  and  of  having  her  hair  prepared  was  2s.  6|d.  A  new 
gown  cost  ^5  8s.  and  gloves  2s.  3d.,  while  one  cap  cost  10s.  6d. 
and  another  9s.  6d.  and  a  third  8s.  6d. ;  one  hat  was  16s.  and 
another  payment  to  the  'Milliner'  was  £1  6s.  7d. ;  shoes  were 
8s.  6d.  Breakfast,  which  was  usually  taken  late  in  the  morning  at 
that  period,  cost  is.  od.  She  bought  quite  a  lot  of  fruit  at  from 
2s.  od.  to  is.  od.  a  time  and  Bath  cakes  at  2S.  2d.  She  also  spent 
£2  15s.  on  a  pair  of 'Earings',  18s.  od.  on  a  ring,  9s.  od.  on  tam- 
bour needles  and  17s.  od.  on  tambour;  ribbons  were  from  is.  od. 
to  1  os.  6d. 
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A  Unique  Ensemble 


>er-all 


MR. A.R.TRITTON,  the  owner  of  the  Bowes  silver 
tea-kettle  and  tripod  table  stand  which  failed  to  sell 
at  Christie's  at  the  end  of  June,  must  nevertheless  have 
derived  considerable  satisfaction  when  he  originally  effected  the 
reunion  of  this  remarkable  and  unique  ensemble.  It  had  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore  until  com- 
paratively recent  years.  The  kettle,  however,  was  disposed  of  as  a 
separate  item  at  some  date  before  1929,  in  which  year  the  tripod 
stand  was  exhibited  alone  at  the  Loan  Exhibitions  at  25  Park 
Lane  and  at  Seaford  House.  It  was  subsequently  sold  by  Christie's 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  in  1948,  when  it  was 
acquired  bv  Mr.  Trittcn,  who  discovered  the  kettle  later. 

A  George  I  Tea-kettle  and  Tripod  Table  Stand— 
height  40J  in.,  by  Simon  Pantin,  1724(^055  weight  342  oz.  10  dirt  ). 
The  kettle  base,  lamp,  table-top  and  tripod  stem  are  fully 
marked  and  the  maker's  mark  and  leopard's  head  appears  on  the 
lid.  lion  passant  on  burner  and  maker's  mark  on  one  part  of  the 
tripod.  On  the  top  of  the  stem  is  engraved  the  weights  'the 
whole  342-2'  'this  184-8'.  There  are  also  individual  weights  on 
the  component  pieces. 

Simon  Pantin.  the  well-known  Huguenot  goldsmith,  was 
granted  the  Freedom  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  after  appren- 
ticeship to  Pierre  Harache,  in  1 701.  His  first  mark  was  entered  at 
the  Hall  on  23rd  June  of  that  year,  when  his  address  was  The 
Peacock,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  In  171 7  he  moved  to  Castle  Street. 
Leicester  Fields,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  until  his 
death  in  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
The  pieces  shown  on  this  page  may  justly  be  claimed  as  his  most 
important  surviving  work,  and  of  the  utmost  significance  m  the 
historv  of  English  silver  for  the  tea-table. 

Several  incomplete  tripod  stands  for  kettles  have  survived  in 
various  forms.  One  unmarked  with  an  accompanying  kettle 
came  originallv  from  Burleigh  House  and  the  stand  alone  passed 
into  the  Mulliner  Collection  dispersed  at  Christie's  in  1924.  In 
this  example  the  kettle  frame  is  supported  on  scroll  brackets 
rising  from  the  tripod  stem.  From  the  divorce  ot  the  kettle  trom 
the  stand  after  the  Burleigh  House  Sale  it  would  seem  probable 


that  the  pieces  were  unrelated.  A  stand  of  similar  torm,  without 
kettle  frame,  bv  John  White  of  1719,  is  illustrated  in  The  Plate  at 
U'ynnstay,  E.  Alfred  Jones,  The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  XCVI,  page 
12),  and  was  exhibited  at  Seaford  House  in  1929  along  with  the 
present  example.  Two  tripod  stands  with  later  salver  tops  con- 
verting them  to  tables  are  also  on  record.  One  by  Isaac  Liger  of 
about  1 710,  with  salver  of  1773  added,  appeared  at  Christie's  in 
Mme  de  Falbe's  Collection  in  1900.  The  second  of  1725  with 
pierced  gallery  salver  top  of  about  1760  formed  part  of  the  Gre- 
gory Heirlooms  dispersed  in  the  same  year,  and  reappeared  at 
Christie's  in  1937  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr. Thomas  Pearson- 
Gregory's  plate  from  Harlaxton  Manor.  There  are  also  in  exist- 
ence^ few  polygonal  salvers  with  bracket  feet  and  central  screws 
beneath  which  "suggest  that  they  have  survived  from  similar 
tripod  stands.  There  is  therefore  evidence  that  the  present  exam- 
ple is  a  survival  of  an  established  form  of  tea-table  equipment. 

The  arms  shown  at  left  above  are  of  George  Bowes  of  Strea- 
tham  Castle  and  Gibside,  Co.  Durham,  born  1701,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Co.  Durham.  1 72 7-54-  died  17th  September. 
1760,  married,  in  October,  1724,  Eleanor,  posthumous  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Verney,  eldest  son  of  George. 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.  She  died  without  issue,  14th  De- 
cember. 1742.  George  Bowes  subsequently  married  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Edward  Gilbert  of  Paul's  Walden.  Co.  Hertford- 
shire, bv  whom  he  had  Mar)-  Eleanor,  only  daughter  and  his  sole 
heir,' born  24th  February,  1749.  She  married,  in  1767,  John  9m 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  to  whom  she  brought  the  wealthy  estates  of 
her  familv  and  who  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Bowes  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  He  died  in  1776  and  the  Countess  subse- 
quently married  Andrew  Robinson  Stoney.  who  took  the  name 
of  Bowes  and  was  M.P.  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1780.  She  died 
28th  April,  1800,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  son 
John.  10th  Earl  of  Strathmore,  on  his  death  in  1820,  bequeathed 
the  Bowes  estates  in  England  back  to  John  Bowes,  Esquire,  then 
head  of  the  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thomas  as 
nth  Earl,  the  latter  being  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 
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PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS- AND  AN  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BOYMANS 

Art  Treasures  in 


THE  extensive  exhibition,  Art  Treasures  from  Private  Collections  in  the  Netherlands,  now  being 
held  at  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam,  will  continue  until  25th  September.  It  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  since  the  1938  exhibition  in  this  museum.  Some  of  the  many  objects  of  art  loaned  to  this  im- 
portant display-the  catalogue  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  reproductions -are  shown  here. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  paintings,  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries, 
among  them  works  by  Van  Eyck,  Geertgen  tot  Sint  Jans,  Gerard  David,  Jan  Gossaert,  Q.Matsys,  P. 
Brueghel  the  Elder,  A.Moro,  H.Avercamp,  A.  Bosschaert,  Jan  Brueghel,  Ad.Brouwer,  Jan  van  de 
Cappelle,  A.Cuyp,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Frans  Hals,  Jan  van  der  Heyden,  M.Hobbema,  Ph.de  Koninck, 
Gabriel  Metsu,  A.  van  Ostade,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Salomon  van  Ruisdael,  P.J. 
Saenredam,  Jan  Steen,  Gerard  Terborch,  Emanuel  de  Witte,  Fr.  Boucher,  Guardi,  Lancret,  Pater, 
Boudin,  Daumicr,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh,  Jongkind,  Monet,  Sisley. 
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etherlands 


There  is  an  interesting  group  of  mediaeval  sculptures  and  an  important 
series  of  bronzes  by  masters  such  as  Reinier  van  Thienen,  Bertoldo  di  Gio- 
vanni, Andrea  Ricdo,  Pierino  da  Vinci,  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  Allessandro 
Vittoria.  The  silversmiths,  especially  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  are  represented  by  some  of  their  finest  masterpieces.  The 
famous  Delft  earthenware  from  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eighteenth  Centuries  is  represented  by  rare  examples -Hop- 
pesteyn,  Frytom  and 'black  Delft'. 

1.  Ncssus  and  Dejanira,  bronze,  height  40-5  cm.,  formerly  Carl  von 
Hollitscher  Collection,  now  privately  owned. 

2.  The  Presentation,  walnut  and  polychrome,  South  Netherlands,  circa 
1450,  height  45  cm.,  Dr.  A.  Bouvy  Collection. 

3.  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon,  oak,  Southern  Netherlands,  circa  1520,  36 
X  25  cm.,  Dr.D.Hannema  Collection. 

4.  Judas  and  the  High  Priests,  oak,  Northern  Netherlands,  early  Sixteenth 
Century,  height  68  cm.,  D.G.van  Beuningen  Collection. 

5.  St.Leonard.  bronze,  by  Reinier  van  Thienen  (died  1498),  height  54  cm., 
private  collection. 


6.  Alabaster,  German,  circa  1440,  D.G.van  Beuningen  Collection. 

7.  Hercules,  bronze,  height  36- S  cm.,  by  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni,  private 
collection. 

8.  Flowerpiece,  wood,  101  X  77  cm-  by  Jan  van  Huysum,  signed,  private 
collection. 

9.  Silver  beaker,  Zwolle,  1606,  height  21-8  cm.,  A.O.van  Kerkwijk  Col- 
lection. 

10.  Winter  Scene,  wood,  37  X  67-5  cm.,  by  Hendnck  Avercamp,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  J.  van  den  Bergh  Collection. 

11.  Delft,  1680-90,  signed  R. I. H.S.  (Rochus  Jacobsz.  Hoppesteyn),  height 
^4  cm.,  colours  blue,  green,  red,  black  and  gold,  private  collection. 

12.  Delft,  Seventeenth  Century,  probably  by  Jacob  W.  Hoppesteyn,  dia. 
25-7  cm.,  signed  LW.  (monogram),  colours  blue,  green,  manganese,  red, 
black  and  gold,  Dr.M.C.G.de  Bruyn  Collection. 

13.  Tazza,  engraved  by  Johann  Theodor  de  Bry,  1604,  signed,  dia.  17-8 
cm.,  private  collection. 

14.  Silver  dish,  Saul  and  David,  dia.  23  cm.,  by  Paulus  van  Vianen  (before 
1594),  signed,  W.J.R.Dreesmann  Collection. 
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AN  EXHIBITION  AT  VERSAILLES 


Marie- Antoinette 

BY  AMEDEE  BOINET 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the  birth  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  the  Musee  de  Versailles  has  organized,  under 
the  enlightened  direction  of  its  Keeper,  M.Gerard  Van  der 
Kemp,  a  brilliant  exhibition  devoted  to  the  last  queen  to  live  at 
Versailles.1  It  has  been  arranged  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
which  were  those  occupied  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Dauphiness  and 
Mcsdames.  Here  Marie-Antoinette  is  brought  to  life  again  in  the 
various  surroundings  in  which  she  lived,  from  her  childhood  in 
Vienna  and  Schonbrunn,  and  in  her  daily  life  in  the  society 
which  served  her  or  betrayed  her.  Among  the  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  items  carefully  described  in  the  catalogue  prepared  by 
Mile  Marguerite  Jallut,  well-known  as  a  specialist  on  Marie-An- 
toinette, are  many  things  which  actually  belonged  to  her:  the 
chairs  on  which  she  sat,  the  furniture  which  decorated  her  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  in  the  Trianon,  at  Fontainebleau,  Saint- 
Cloud,  Marly  and  the  Tuileries,  the  clocks  which  marked  the 
passage  of  the  hours-gay  or  grave-in  her  life,  her  jewel-cases, 
her  jewels,  her  dresses,  the  harps  that  her  frngers  plucked,  her 
harpsichord  by  Taskin  on  which  Gluck  one  day  played  to  ac- 
company her,  the  tapestry-work  which  she  had  embroidered, 
her  hunting  guns,  the  gardening  tools  which  she  used  at  Trianon, 
the  moving  relics  of  her  captivity  in  the  Temple  and  the  Con- 
ciergcrie,  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  exhibited. 

Only  with  the  help  of  Austrian  museums,  and  of  many  mu- 
seums and  private  collectors  in  France  and  elsewhere,  has  it  been 
possible  to  gather  all  these  treasures  together.  Among  the  many 
generous  lenders  are:  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  who  has 
lent  the  musical  clock  a  la  negresse  made  by  the  clockmakers 
Furet  and  Lepine,  and  in  which  the  time  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
negress;  King  Umberto;  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  has  lent  the 
parure  of  sapphires  and  diamonds  which  belonged  to  Marie- An- 
toinette and  was  later  bought  by  Bonaparte  for  Josephine ;  the 
Princess  Harald  of  Denmark ;  Prince  Michael  of  Greece ;  Prince 
and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  and  the  Rhine ;  the  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, who  has  lent  the  collar  of  twenty-two  diamonds  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  'collier  de  la  Reine  made  by 
Bochmer  and  Baszange;  the  Princess  of  Bourbon-Parma;  the 
Marquise  and  the  Comte  Guy  de  Villefranche;  the  Marquise  de 
Polignac;  the  Princes  Guy,  jean  and  Louis  de  Polignac;  the 
Rothschild  families;  Major  Simon  Whitbread;  and  Sir  Chester 
Beatty,  who  has  lent  a  whole  suite  of  furniture,  including  a 
lovely  jewel-case  with  the  queen's  portrait.  The  Baroness  Elie  de 
Rothschild  very  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  weighty 
duties  of  general  secretary  to  the  exhibition,  a  work  in  which  she 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  Due  de  Mouchy  and  Mine  Bethouart. 

There  are  many  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  Those  in  the  early 
rooms,  lent  in  great  part  by  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  of 
Vienna,  are,  above  all,  portraits  of  the  parents  of  Marie-Antoin- 
ette, Francis  I  and  Maria-Theresa,  and  of  her  brothers,  who  in- 

1  This  exhibition  will  last  until  the  2nd  November,  Marie-Antoinette's 
birthday. 


eluded  the  Emperors  Joseph  II  and  Leopold  II,  and  of  her  sisters, 
the  archduchesses,  among  whom  was  Marie  Elizabeth  who  be- 
came the  Abbess  of  Innsbruck. 

Marie-Antoinette  is  shown  at  the  age  of  three  in  a  miniature  by 
an  anonymous  painter  of  the  German  school.  There  is  an  en- 
chanting canvas  of  1767,  executed  by  the  'Master  of  the  Portraits 
of  the  Archduchesses',  and  a  pastel  done  at  Vienna  by  Joseph 
Ducreux  in  1769,  to  the  order  of  Louis  XV,  so  as  to  allow  her 
future  husband  to  judge  of  her  grace  and  beauty.  This  is  a  por- 
trait which  is  not  flattering,  with  its  prominent  eyes,  its  Hapsburg 
lip  and  rounded  forehead.  There  is  also  a  curious  portrait  in  san- 
guine of  Francis  I,  drawn  by  Marie-Antoinette  at  the  age  often. 

In  the  low  gallery  underneath  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  is  hung 
the  set  of  tapestries  of  the  History  of  Jason,  composed  of  seven 
pieces -the  eighth,  which  Napoleon  I  gave  to  Cambaceres,  has 
never  been  rediscovered -woven  at  the  Gobelins  in  1748,  after 
designs  by  Jean  Francois  de  Troy.  These  were  sent  to  Strasbourg 
in  1 770  to  decorate  the  pavilion  built  for  the  reception  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  on  her  arrival  in  France.  The  choice  of  this  set  of 
tapestries  was  considered  to  be  in  very  bad  taste,  and  the  young 
Goethe,  then  studying  philosophy  in  Strasbourg,  wrote:  'The 
subject  shocked  me  greatly.  These  pieces  represented  the  history 
of  Jason,  Medea  and  Creusa,  and  were  an  example,  therefore,  of 
the  most  unhappy  of  marriages.  At  the  moment  when  the  young 
princess  first  touched  the  soil  of  the  country  of  her  future  hus- 
band was  put  before  her  eyes  the  spectacle  of  the  most  terrible 
marriage  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.' 

A  drawing  by  Moreau  le  Jeune  recalls  the  nocturnal  fete 
which  was  held  in  the  park  at  Versailles  on  the  19th  May,  1770, 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  Marie-Antoinette. 
An  immense  crowd  of  Parisians  danced  under  lamps  hung  from 
the  trees,  amid  Bengal  lights  and  illuminated  fountains.  The  Due 
de  Brissac  said  to  the  Dauphiness:  'Madame,  there  you  have  two 
hundred  thousand  lovers ! ' 

And  then  Marie-Antoinette  as  queen :  for  the  exhibition  a  large 
number  of  portraits  of  her,  executed  during  her  reign,  prin- 
cipally by  her  favourite  painter,  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  have  been 
brought  together.  She  painted  the  queen  in  1787  in  a  famous 
picture,  in  the  midst  of  her  three  children -Mme  Royale,  the 
Dauphin  who  died  in  1789  and  the  Due  de  Normandie,  later 
Louis  XVII.  In  a  canvas  by  WertmiiLler  (No.  2)  of  1785  we  see 
her  walking  in  the  park  of  the  Petit  Trianon  with  the  first  Dau- 
phin and  Mme  Royale.  These  two  pictures  remind  us  that  the 
queen  who  was  so  light-hearted,  frivolous  and  heedless  was  also 
an  excellent  mother.  A  portrait  of  Marie-Antoinette  'en  gaulle' 
(No.  1)  by  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun  has  an  odd  history.  Exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  1783,  and  then  withdrawn,  it  caused  a  scandal  be- 
cause of  the  dress  in  the  creolc  fashion,  made  of  white  muslin 
called  gaulle,  and  raised  such  violent  criticisms  that  another 
portrait  by  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  painted  in  the  same  year,  was 
substituted  for  it. 
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The  exhibition  also  contains  a  dozen  portraits  of  Louis  XVII, 
among  them  that  by  Boze,  in  pastel,  and  the  one  which  Kuchar- 
ski  painted  in  1791,  and  also  a  lovely  canvas  of  1784  by  Mine 
Vigee-Lebrun  showing  the  first  Dauphin  and  Mme  Royale  sit- 
ting together  in  a  park. 

Of  the  Queen's  devoted  friend,  Count  Axel  von  Fersen, 
several  portraits  are  there,  including  the  one  (No.  5)  painted  by 
Lorenz  Pasch  the  Younger  in  1785,  which  has  been  lent  by  Count 
Carl-Alex  Trolle-Wachtmeister.  The  Duchesse  de  Polignac, 
lady-in-waiting  and  governess  of  the  royal  children,  whom  the 
queen  loaded  with  favours,  is  present  in  the  celebrated  portrait 
(No.  3)  painted  by  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun  in  1782;  and  there,  too, 
is  the  one  by  Duplcssis  (No.  4)  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who 
showed  such  boundless  devotion  to  the  queen,  and  who,  after 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  with  the  royal  family,  was 
horribly  murdered  in  the  prison  of  La  Force. 

One  room  has  been  reserved  for  portraits  of  the  artists  who 
worked  for  Marie-Antoinette  and  for  those  who  played,  sang 
and  danced  for  her.  The  architect  Mique,  Superintendent  of  her 
buildings  and  gardens;  the  painters  Boze,  Ducreux,  Mme  Vigee- 
Lebrun,  Hubert  Robert;  the  sculptor  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne;  the 
furniture  makers  Jacob  and  Riesener;  the  dancers  Vestris  and 
Novcrre,  La  Guimard,  Mme  Favart,  Preville  in  the  role  of 
Figaro,  the  famous  singer  Mme  de  Saint-Huberty ;  and  many 
others. 

The  portraits  of  Gluck,  Gretry,  Piccini  and  Sacchini  are  there 
to  remind  us  of  Mane-Antoinette's  love  of  music.  In  Vienna,  she 
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2.  Marie-Antoinette,  Mme  Royale  and  the  first  Dauphin  in  the 
park  of  the  Petit  Trianon.  By  Ulrich  Wertmiiller,  1785.  Musee  de 
Stockholm.  3.  The  Duchess  de  Polignac.  By  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun, 
1782.  Private  collection. 

had  played  with  Mozart  and  received  lessons  from  Gluck.  At 
Versailles,  she  assiduously  studied  the  harpsichord,  the  harp  and 
singing,  and  organized  concerts  several  times  a  week  in  her  apart- 
ments. She  once  wrote  to  her  mother:  'I  am  ever  faithful  to  my 
dear  harp  and  I  am  said  to  be  making  progress.  My  taste  for 
music  has  not  ceased;  I  am  busy  with  it  as  much  as  possible  and 
with  as  much  pleasure.' 

A  fine  portrait  of  Beaumarchais  by  Nattier  recalls  the  other 
passion  which  Marie-Antoinette  possessed,  that  for  the  theatre. 
As  we  know,  she  herself  delighted  in  taking  part  in  theatricals 
and  had  built  by  Mique  the  ravishing  theatre  of  the  Trianon 
which  was  first  used  on  the  1st  June,  1780,  when  La  Gageure 
Imprevue  by  Sedaine,  and  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier  by  Scdaine  and 
Monsigny  were  given.  In  August,  1785,  the  queen  caused  Beau- 
marchais' Barber  of  Seville  to  be  presented  there.  She  played  the 
role  of  Rosina  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  that  of  Figaro.  This  per- 
formance caused  a  certain  scandal  when  it  was  learned  that  a 
prince  of  the  blood  had  uttered  the  ironical  sallies  of  Figaro  to 
Almaviva  which  betrayed  the  growing  animosity  of  the  people 
against  royalty  and  the  nobility. 

Marie-Antoinette  spent  immense  sums  on  her  clothes.  Every 
year  she  expended  from  3  to  4  million  livres-between  600 
and  800  millions  in  present-day  francs -and  this  budget  was 
always  insufficient.  In  1782,  she  ordered  a  hundred  and  seventy 
dresses,  and  her  principal  dressmaker,  Rose  Bertin,  of  whom 
a  portrait  by  Duplcssis  may  be  seen  in  the  exhibition,  made 
her  pay  exorbitant  prices.  For  example,  6,000  livres  was  asked 


The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  by  Joseph  SifFred  Duplessis.  Lent  by 
usee  de  Metz.  Photo  Bulloz. 


5.  Count  Axel  von  Fersen.  By  Lorenz  Pasch  the  Younger,  1785. 
Coll.  Count  Carl-Alex  Trolle-Wachtmeister.  Photo  Bulloz. 


r  an  elaborate  New  Year's  Day  dress  (1,200,000  francs  today), 
one  case  in  the  exhibition  is  a  large  volume,  dated  1782,  con- 
ning samples  of  materials  of  the  queen's  dresses,  and  this  was 
esented  to  her  every  morning  by  her  lady-in-waiting,  the 
Dmtesse  d'Ossun.  In  it  she  marked  with  pins  the  dresses  which 
e  chose  for  the  day.  Mme  Campan  describes  the  ceremonial 
ith  which  this  book  was  daily  placed  before  the  queen. 
A  great  deal  ot  furniture  has  been  brought  together  for  the 
hibition,  most  of  which  actually  belonged  to  Marie-Anroin- 
:e.  There  are  some  pieces  which  are  important  in  the  history  of 
ench  furniture  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  To  men- 
>n  a  few  items:  the  writing-desk  with  plaques  of  porcelain, 
ven  by  Marie-Antoinette  when  Dauphiness  to  her  mother 
aria-Theresa,  which  has  been  lent  by  the  State  Collection  of 
rniture  in  Vienna;  the  cylindrical  desk,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
arl,  by  Riesener,  from  her  boudoir  in  Fontainebleau ;  the  cy- 
idrical  desk  with  her  monogram,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
d  rare  woods,  attributed  to  David  Roentgen ;  the  jewel-case 
Jo.  7)  lent  by  Sir  Chester  Beatty;  the  sumptuous  jewel- 
binet  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  1787,  by 
hwerdfeger,  with  medallions  by  Degault  and  bronzes  by 
lomire. 

The  last  room  in  the  exhibition  recalls  the  tragic  life  of  the 
yal  family  in  the  Temple.  Before  entering  the  room,  we  see 
e  unfinished  and  ven,'  moving  portrait  in  pastel  by  Kucharski, 
ecuted  in  1791-92,  and  which  was  twice  slashed  by  the  pikes  of 
ralutionaries  on  the  10th  August,  1792.  In  it  Marie-Antoinette 


appears  sad  and  thoughtful,  as  if  she  seemed  to  sense  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  break  over  her. 

The  souvenirs  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple,  brought  to- 
gether at  Versailles,  are  very  numerous.  Among  them  are  relics 
ol  the  Dauphin -his  game  of  lotto,  his  skittles,  his  little  go-cart, 
his  waistcoat  embroidered  with  flowers  by  Marie-Antoinette 
herself- the  shirt  worn  by  Louis  XVI  on  the  night  of  the  20th  to 
the  2 1  st  of  January,  1794,  a  fragment  of  a  flowered  dress  of  the 
queen's,  and  so  on.  Many  items  refer  to  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie-Antoinette.  Two  canvases  by  Charles 
Benazech  show  us  the  last  interview  between  the  king  and  his 
family,  and  his  execution.  There  also  is  the  indictment  against 
the  queen,  signed  by  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  her  interrogation  by 
the  president  of  the  court.  Hermann. 

Before  going  to  the  scaffold,  Marie-Antoinette  wrote  in  a  book 
ol  the  Office  of  the  Divine  Providence,  now  in  the  Library  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  this  heart-rending  farewell  to  her  children: 
'This  1 6th  October,  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  My  God, 
have  mercy  on  me  !  My  eyes  have  no  more  tears  to  weep  for  you, 
my  poor  children.  Goodbye,  goodbye.  Marie-Antoinette'. 

The  terrible  and  poignant  drawing  by  David,  showing  the 
queen  sitting  in  the  tumbril  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  is 
also  there,  and  in  another  anonymous  drawing  she  is  shown 
arriving  at  the  scaffold.  It  was  then  that,  careful  of  her  royal 
dignity  and  great  lady  to  the  last,  she  said  to  the  executioner  on 
whose  foot  she  had  trodden :  '  Monsieur,  pray  excuse  me,  I  did 
not  do  it  purposelv  ! ' 
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6.  Pastel  portrait  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  XVII.  By  Alexandre  Kuch- 
arski,  1791.  Musee  de  Versailles.  7.  Marie-Antoinette's  jewel-case, 
the  inset  plaque  showing  her  portrait.  Lent  by  Sir  Chester  Beatty. 


A  l'occasion  du  bi-centenaire  dc  la  naissance  dc  Marie-Antoin- 
ette, le  Musee  de  Versailles  a  organise,  sous  la  direction  eclairee 
de  son  conservateur  en  chef,  M.  Gerald  Van  der  Kemp,  unc 
eblouissante  exposition  consacree  a  la  derniere  rcine  qui  ait  vecu 
a  Versailles.1  Elle  est  installee  dans  les  appartements  du  Dauphin, 
de  la  Dauphine  et  de  Mesdames.  Le  catalogue,  qui  comprend  954 
pieces,  a  etc  etabli  avec  le  plus  grand  sein  par  Mcllc  Marguerite 
Jallut,  specialiste  bien  connue  de  Marie-Antoinette.  Mine  la 
baronne  Elie  de  Rothschild  a  bien  voulu  assumer  les  lourdes 
fonctions  de  secretaire  generale  de  1' exposition. 

Dans  les  premieres  salles  sont  exposes  les  portraits,  pretes  en 
majeure  partic  par  le  Kunsthistoriches  Museum  de  Vienne,  des 
parents  de  Marie-Antoinette,  Francois  ler  et  Marie-Thcrcse,  de 
ses  frcres,  dont  les  cmpereurs  Joseph  II  et  Leopold  II,  de  ses 
soeurs,  les  archiduchesses.  On  y  remarque  aussi  un  des  pastels 
executes  a  Vienne  en  1769  par  Ducreux,  sur  l'ordre  de  Louis 
XV,  pcur  permettrc  a  son  petit-fils  de  juger  de  la  grace  et  de  la 
beaute  de  sa  future  epouse. 

Dans  la  galcrie  basse,  situee  sous  la  Galerie  des  Glaces,  est 
fendue  la  tenture  dc  YHistoire  de  Jason  tissee  aux  Gobelins  d'apres 

1  Cette  exposition  dura  jusqu'au  2  novembre,  date  de  la  naissance  de  Marie- 
Antoinette. 


les  tableaux  de  Jean-Francois  de  Troy  (1748)  et  qui  fut  envoyee  a 
Strasbourg  en  1770  pour  decorer  le  pavilion  eleve  pour  la 
reception  de  Marie-Antoinette  a  son  arrivee  en  France. 

On  a  rcuni  a  l'cxposition  un  grand  nombrc  de  portraits  de 
Marie-Antoinette  par  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  Gautier-Dagoty, 
Boze,  Wcrtmuller,  Kucharski,  etc.  Une  douzaine  de  portraits  de 
Louis  XVII  ont  ete  rassembles,  parmi  lesquels  ceux  de  Boze  et 
de  Kucharski.  Du  tcndre  ami  de  la  reine,  le  comte  de  Fersen,  sont 
exposes  plusieurs  portraits  dont  celui  de  Lorenz  Pasch  le  Jeune 
(1785).  Nous  citerons  encore  ceux  de  la  duchesse  de  Polignac, 
gouvernante  des  Enfants  de  France,  par  Mme  Vigce-Lcbrun,  et 
de  la  duchesse  de  Lamballe,  par  Duplessis. 

Les  portraits  de  Gluck,  de  Gretry,  de  Piccini  et  de  Sacchini 
sont  la  pour  nous  rappcler  la  passion  que  temoignait  Marie- 
Antoinette  pour  la  musique.  Celui  de  Beaumarchais  evoque  son 
amour  du  theatre.  Elle  jouait  elle-meme  et  dans  le  Barbier  de 
Seville  elle  incarna  Rosine. 

La  derniere  salle  evoque  la  vie  douloureuse  de  la  famille 
royale  au  Temple.  Deux  toiles  de  Charles  Bcnazech  nous  mon- 
trent  la  derniere  entrevue  du  roi  et  de  sa  famille  et  son  execution. 
Sur  un  dessin  d'un  anonyme,  on  voit  la  rcine  arrivant  a  l'echafaud. 
Elle  s'excuse  d'avoir  marche  sur  le  pied  du  bourrcau. 


[talian 
Art  in 

Birmingham 

BY  KENNETH  GARLICK 

rHE  exhibition  of  Italian  art  from  1300  to  1700,  now  being 
held  at  the  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham, 
ill  end  on  25th  September.  It  is  certainly  proving  to  be  of  con- 
ierable  importance,  and  consists  of  about  one  hundred  pictures 
om  public  and  private  collections  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
number  of  which,  although  published  and  known  to  scholars, 
ive  not  been  seen  at  exhibitions  for  some  time.  There  is  also  one 
Lajor  discovery,  the  Ecce  Homo  from  Dublin,  formerly  attributed 
1  the  Spaniard  Mateo  Cerezo,  which,  since  its  recent  cleaning, 
is  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Wilde  as  a  late  undocumented  Titian, 
he  nucleus  of  the  exhibition  is  a  selection  from  the  Lee  of  Fare- 
im  Collection,  at  present  on  loan  to  Birmingham  from  the 
ourtauld  Institute  of  Art  of  the  University  of  London.  This  has 
*en  supplemented  by  loans  from  a  number  of  other  sources, 
Dtably  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
irl  of  Wemyss,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Mr.  Christopher  Loyd 
id  Mr.  Denis  Mahon.  A  very  few  of  the  exhibits -and  this 
>phes  particularly  to  some  of  the  Lee  of  Fareham  pictures -are 
f  greater  interest  as  problem  pictures  than  for  their  merits  as 
rintings,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  high, 
id,  quite  clearly,  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  taken  by  the 
rganizers  to  make  the  selection  as  stimulating  as  possible. 
The  trecento  inevitably  is  represented  only  by  about  a  dozen 
xasional  pieces,  mostly  fragments  from  dismembered  altar- 
ieces,  of  which  none  is  of  the  first  importance.  They  include 
camples  of  the  Florentine,  Sienese  and  Venetian  Schools.  For 
iorence  there  are  two  panel  pictures  from  the  Lee  Collection, 
small  Giottesque  Noli  me  tangere  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
aints  attributed  to  Girolamo  Stamina,  and  four  figures  of  saints 
n  panel  from  the  chapel  of  Warwick  Castle,  which  are  clearly 
y  the  same  hand  but,  at  present,  bear  no  attribution.  Siena  has  a 
ither  more  adequate  representation.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
)  see  the  two  pairs  of  small  half-length  figures  of  saints  from  the 
Eapel  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  which  normally  hang  in  so 
im  a  light  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  qual- 
y.  They  are  catalogued  here  simply  ,  as  Sienese  School.  Girton 
lollege,  Cambridge,  lends  the  diptych  by  Francesco  di  Vanuccio 
diich  came  to  it  by  bequest  from  Mr.  Ralph  Wood  in  1946,  and 
as  since  then  been  published  by  John  Pope-Hennessy,1  and  the 
Jational  Gallery  one  of  the  panels  from  the  High  Altar-piece, 
ainted  by  Ugolino  of  Siena  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
Iorence.  A  small  Crucifixion  from  the  Lee  Collection  was  pub- 
shed  by  Borenius  in  1930  2  as  a  very  early  Simone  Martini, 
ainted  probably  before  13 15.  De  Rinaldis  in  his  Simone  hand- 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  May,  1948,  p.  137- 
The  Burlington  Magazine,  May,  1930,  p.  255. 


'Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Anne.'  By  'The  Stratonice  Master'. 
From  the  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  Collection. 


list  3  cautiously  placed  it  among  the  'altre  attribuzioni',  and  it  is 
certainly  extremely  difficult  now  to  see  in  it  the  'firmness  and 
delicacy  of  drawing  and  modelling'  winch  Borenius  saw  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  Lee  Collection  also  provides  the  two  Vene- 
tian trecento  pictures,  a  panel  attributed  to  Paolo  Veneziano,  and 
a  Madonna  and  Child  by  the  even  rarer  master  Guariento  whose 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  once  filled  the  east  wall  of  the  Sala  del 
Gran  Consiglio  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  All  these,  however,  give 
only  a  fragmentary  indication  of  the  scope  of  Italian  trecento 
easel  painting.  This  is  no  criticism  of  the  exhibition,  which  has 
been  assembled  from  the  best  examples  available  for  borrowing 
in  England,  but,  understandably,  it  begins  to  be  at  all  compre- 
hensive only  when  it  covers  the  quattrocento  in  Florence.  In  this 

3  Aldo  de  Rinaldis,  Simone  Martini,  Rome,  1936,  p.  80. 
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(Left  above):  'Portrait  of  a  Man.'  Francesco  Salviati.  University  of 
Glasgow.  (Above):  'Madonna  and  Child.'  By  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
National  Trust.  (Below):  'Virgin  and  Child.'  By  Cima  da  Coneg- 
liano.  Christopher  Loyd,  Esq. 

section  it  is  possible  to  study  stylistic  changes  from  Fra  Angelico 
to  Verrocchio  in  some  half-dozen  altar-pieces.  The  decorative 
piety  of  Fra  Angelico  is  probably  better  realized  in  the  school 
piece  from  Buckingham  Palace,  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angelq 
than  in  the  other  small  panels  here  which  are  certainly  by  Angel- 
ico himself,  and  a  comparison  between  this  and  the  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham  Botticelli,  The  Trinity  adored  by  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  illustrates  clearly,  despite  the  difference  in  scale, 
the  change  from  composition  in  Gothic  line  and  gay  colour  to  a 
more  deliberately  intellectual  exercise.  The  Botticelli,  which  has 
been  plausibly  identified  with  the  missing  altar-piece  for  S. 
Elizabetta  dellc  Convertitc,4  is  not  a  satisfying  picture.  What 
might  have  been  a  strong  composition  is,  in  effect,  clumsy, 
partly  no  doubt  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  studio  workman- 
ship in  it.  However,  despite  this,  it  is  impressive,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting as  a  comparatively  early  work  belonging  to  the  mid  or 
early  1470's.  An  equally  instructive  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  Verrocchio  and  Rosselli  Madonnas  from  the  Ruskin 
Museum,  Sheffield,  which  arc  of  a  similar  conventional  design. 
Rosselli  was  an  only  slightly  younger  contemporary  of  Verroc- 
chio, and  in  his  decidedly  ungraceful  composition  there  appears 
to  be  an  awkward  reminiscence  of  the  angels  in  the  Verrocchio- 
Leonardo  Baptism  of  the  Uffizi.  Beside  it  the  Verrocchio,  which 
is  accepted  by  Berenson  as  autograph  at  least  in  part,  is  of  an 
infinitely  greater  refinement.  It  must  be  one  of  the  very  few 

4  Yukio  Yashiro,  Sandro  Botticelli,  London,  1925,  Vol.  I,  p.  201. 


.eft):  'Madonna  adoring  the  Child.'  By  Verrocchio.  Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield.  (Right):  'Virgin  and  Child  and  Angels.'  By  Cosimo 
osselli.  Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield. 


ladonna  and  Child  compositions  to  use  a  setting  of  Albertian 
ins  of  such  grandeur. 

An  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  limited  in  scope.  The 
allery  authorities  have  done  wisely  not  to  attempt  to  make  it 
mscientiously  representative,  and  in  view  of  the  immense 
)pularity  of  Venice  and  Venetian  painting  with  English  collec- 
rs  in  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  one  ex- 
acts to  find,  as  is  the  case,  a  preponderance  of  examples  of  the 
:hools  of  Venice  and  the  Venetia.  A  small  group  of  Ferrarcse 
lintings  includes  one  masterpiece,  the  Sr.  Jerome  by  Ercole 
oberti,  which  appeared  at  Christie's  in  the  Sir  William  Brom- 
y-Davenport  Sale  just  after  the  war  and  now  belongs  to  Sir 
homas  Barlow.  Among  the  Veronese  pictures  there  is  a  charm- 
g  Carpacciesque  fragment  by  Michcle  da  Verona  which  has 
)t  been  exhibited  since  the  Venetian  exhibition  at  the  New 
allery  in  1894-5,  when  Berenson  first  identified  it  as  a  Michele. 
is  now  lent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Raymond  Asquirh.  This  is  one  of 
ose  pictures  conveniently  called  allegories,  the  subject  of  which 
in  doubt-if  it  has  not  in  fact  been  cut  from  some  larger  canvas. 

has  been  variously  called  an  allegory  of  the  Virtues,  and  a 
ppelganger,  an  idyll  of  people  'meeting  themselves'. 
Brescia  is  represented  by  a  Romanino  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
om  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  a  Moroni  full-length  portrait  of  a 
oman  from  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
ivoldo  The  Penitent  Magdalen,  of  which  there  are  other  versions 

the  National  Gallery  and  at  Berlin. 


For  the  Venetian  School  proper  the  exhibition  assembles  about 
twenty  sixteenth-century  paintings.  The  Lee  Giovanni  Bellini 
Death  oj  St.  Peter  Martyr  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  of 
higher  quality  than  the  better-known  version  in  the  National 
Gallery,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certainly  autograph,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  two  pictures  could  not  be  hung  together  for  com- 
parison. Bellini  will  probably  be  rather  better  represented  by  the 
Madonna  and  Child  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Michael 
Shaw  Stewart,  who  purchased  it  at  Lord  Dudley's  sale  in  1895. 
It  has  come  by  family  descent  to  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Neil 
Rimington:  and  like  Mrs.  Asquith's  Michele  da  Verona  was  last 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1 894.  The  design  is  of  the  same 
type  as  No.  158  in  the  Klassiker  der  Kunst  Bellini  volume,  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  comment  on  the  picture  (which  has  not  yet 
been  published)  as  this  article  was  prepared  before  the  exhibition 
opened.  It  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  Mr. 
Christopher  Loyd's  Cima,  a  Madonna  and  Child  on  panel  which 
has  recently  been  cleaned  and  is  in  quite  excellent  condition,  a 
picture  which  will  be  familiar  to  visitors  who  saw  Messrs. 
Agnew's  Venetian  Exhibition  in  1952.  It  is  also  most  welcome  to 
see  in  this  company  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Buonconsiglio  Ma- 
donna and  Child  which  was  probably  a  part  of  the  large  altar-piece 
painted  in  1497  for  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano  on  the 
Giudecca.  Like  its  prototype,  Antoncllo's  altar-piece  for  San 
Cassiano,  it  was  cut  up  and  is  now  known  only  from  a  few  sur- 
viving fragments. 
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(Above):  'The  Penitent  Magdalen.'  By  Tiziano  Vecelli.  Mrs.  Otto 
Gutekunst.  (Right):  'St.  Jerome  in  Penitence.'  By  Ercole  Roberti. 
Collection  Sir  Thomas  Barlow.  'The  Trinity  with  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  John.'  By  Botticelli.  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham 
Collection. 


The  Giorgionc-Titian  question  is  touched  on  in  the  problem- 
atic double  portrait  from  the  Cook  Collection  Giovanni  Bor-\ 
gherini  and  his  Tutor,  once  thought  to  be  the  picture  described  by 
Vasari  in  some  detail  in  his  Life  of  Giorgione,  but  now  with- 
drawn from  Giorgione  by  general  agreement  and  given  by 
Berenson  to  the  '  Master  of  the  Pitti  Three  Ages',  a  hypothetical 
figure  whom  he  is  prepared  to  consider  as  'une  fase  di  Giam- 
bellino  ottuagenario'.5  One  hopes  that  the  Giorgione  Exhibition 
in  Venice  this  summer  will  help  to  establish  this  painter  more  defi- 
nitely or  else  dispose  of  him  altogether.  Titian  himself  is  repre- 
sented by  two  masterpieces.  The  Ecce  Homo  comes  to  Birming- 
ham on  its  way  back  to  Dublin  after  cleaning  in  London  and  it 
alone  justifies  a  journey  to  Birmingham  for  any  serious  student. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam Knighton's  sale  in  1 88 1  as  a  Titian.  Its  condition  until  its  re- 
cent cleaning  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  attribution  to  Titian 
was  doubted.  The  attribution  to  Cerezo  which  it  has  retained 
until  now  was  Sir  William  Armstrong's.  Dr.  Wilde  now  restores 
it  to  Titian  and  believes  it  to  be  a  late  work  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  Crucifixion  in  San  Domenico,  Ancona.  It  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Mr.  St.John  Gore.  The  second  Titian,  Mrs.  Otto 
Gutekunst's  Penitent  Magdalen,  is  already  known,  but  it  is  some 
years  since  it  was  seen  or  discussed  publicly.  It  may  be  the  last  of 
several  versions  of  the  subject  painted  by  Titian  over  about 
forty  years.  The  first,  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in 

5  13.  Berenson,  Pitture  Italiane  del  Rmascimento,  Milan,  1936,  p.  285. 
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(Left):  Cassone,  with  panels  by  the 
so-called  Utili  da  Faenza,  ca.  14.72. 
From  the  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  Col- 
lection. 


530,  is  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  second,  to  which  Mrs. 
jutekunst's  picture  is  closer  in  type,  was  painted  for  Philip  II  of 
>pain  in  1561,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  destroyed  in  one  of 
he  Escorial  fares.  But  the  design  is  known  from  the  versions  at 
.eningrad  and  Naples,  often  reproduced,  which  are  now  gener- 
iHy  accepted  as  studio  repetitions.  Mrs.  Gutekunst's  version, 
vhich  was  bought  at  Lord  Yarborough's  sale  in  1929,  appears  to 
>e  wholly  autograph.  There  are  passages  of  most  lovely  painting 
n  it,  particularly  in  the  draperies  and  the  book  which  lies  open 
n  the  foreground.  Whether  it  was,  in  fact,  painted  before  or 
fter  the  picture  sent  to  Spain  in  1561  is  by  no  means  certain. 
August  Mayer,  who  published  it  in  1930,6  suggested  a  date  as 
ate  as  1570,  but  this  is  not  accepted  by  some  scholars. 

For  many  visitors  Tintoretto's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Ihrist  Church,  Oxford,  will  be  a  surprise.  It  is  not  well  known 
nd  was  rather  passed  over  by  Tintoretto  scholars  until  it  was 
leaned  quite  recently.  Von  Hadeln  in  the  1920's  7  was  the  first 
o  connect  it  with  existing  drawings.  He  claimed  it  for  Tintor- 
tto  without  reservations  and  this  judgement  is  now  confirmed, 
t  is  a  splendidly  free  painting  with  the  brick  reds  and  lemon 
ellows  characteristic  of  Tintoretto's  later  work,  and  it  is  pos- 
ibly,  but  not  certainly,  the  picture  noted  by  Ridolfi  as  com- 
nissioned  by  the  Bonomi  family  for  an  altar  in  S.  Francesco  della 
figna,  Venice. 

Apollo,  February,  1930,  p.  102. 

T)\e  Burlington  Magazine,  March,  1926,  p.  1 15. 


One  other  Tintoretto,  a  small  male 
head  probably  cut  from  a  larger  can- 
vas, comes  from  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  which  also  sends  two  from 
its  series  of  early  Veronese  illustra- 
tions to  the  story  of  Judith.  With, 
in  addition,  the  Lotto  Supper  at  Em- 
maus  from  Christ  Church,  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere's  Paris  Bordone  Holy 
Family  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Birmingham  Gallery's  Bonifazio 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  formerly  in 
the  Holford  Collection,  and  two 
fine  later  Veroneses,  Viscountess  Lee 
of  Fareham's  Baptism  and  The  Res- 
urrection from  Westminster  Hospital, 
the  Venetian  cinquecento  is  variously 
and  splendidly  illustrated.  The  Ver- 
onese Resurrection  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Birmingham  as,  with  the 
Visitation  acquired  by  the  Barber 
Institute  for  Birmingham  University 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  it  formed  part 
of  a  celebrated  series  of  Veronese 
paintings  in  San  Giacomo,  Murano. 

Florentine  Renaissance  painting  in 
its  later  phases  and  Italian  mannerism 
outside  Venice  are  represented  on  a 
much  slighter  scale.  The  most  im- 
portant single  picture  is  the  Del  Sarto 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  (the 
Madonna  del  Fries)  from  Ascott,  the 
only  picture  in  this  country  outside 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  Wallace  Collection  which  gives  any- 
real  indication  of  Del  Sarto's  powers.  The  unfinished  Pierino  del 
Vaga  Holy  Family,  formerly  exhibited  as  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
comes  from  the  Courtauld  Institute,  and  there  is  the  Salviati  male 
portrait  from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  is,  however,  only 
with  the  end  of  the  century  and  the  seicento  that,  through  a 
generous  loan  from  Mr.  Denis  Mahon,  a  group  of  paintings 
has  been  collected  which  can  be  compared  in  quality  to  the 
Venetian  section.  The  Annibale  Carracci  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  late  1590's,  the  Guercino  Elijah  fed  by  Ravens  of  1620,  once 
in  the  Barberini  Palace,  the  Domenichino  Landscape  with  a  forti- 
fied building  of  1634  5  are  all  pictures  of  the  first  quality  which 
add  considerably  to  the  range  and  interest  of  the  exhibition. 
Other  seventeenth-century  pictures  include  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne's  Ludovico  Carracci  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints 
and  Lord  Methuen's  Giacinto  Branch  St.  Charles  Borrommeo 
visiting  the  victims  of  the  Plague.  The  Birmingham  Gallery  adds 
its  own  problem  picture,  the  fine  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  from 
the  Standish  and  Louis  Philippe  Collections,  once  published  as 
a  Velazquez,  which  is  now  attributed  to  the  Neapolitan  Bartol- 
ommeo Passante. 

This  account  of  an  exhibition  which  at  the  time  of  writing 
is  still  only  in  the  final  stages  of  organization  necessarily 
gives  an  inadequate  summary  of  what  is  to  come.  It  should, 
however,  be  enough  to  suggest  its  variety,  its  excellence  and 
its  interest. 
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International  Studio 

by  Vernis 


Painting,  a  Pleasure 

THE  distinguished  amateur  is  becoming  a 
feature  of  the  contemporary  cultural  scene, 
but  until  I  saw  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Traf- 
ford  Gallery,  'Painting  is  a  Pleasure',  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  range  of  these  amateurs  was  so 
wide.  Nobody  would  be  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Beaton  busy  with  brush  and  canvas,  but  it  was  a 
revelation  of  a  different  kind  to  look  at  a  fine 
wash  drawing  by  King  Feisal  of  Iraq,  or  two 
African  landscapes  by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
The  catalogue  reads  indeed  like  a  precis  of  the 
more  important  entries  in  Who's  Who:  and 
though  many  of  the  items  on  view  were  of  in- 
terest because  of  their  authorship  rather  than 
because  of  their  intrinsic  aesthetic  merits,  others 
had  considerable  charm  and  grace.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Astor  family  (The  Viscount,  the 
Colonel  and  Michael)  came  out  with  flying  col- 
ours; Noel  Coward  proved  his  own  statement - 
'  I  have  never  known  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Fear' -by  producing  work  of  academic  excel- 
lence; and  one  of  the  more  remarkable  paintings 
was  by  the  Baronne  Guy  de  Rothschild. 

Marie  Antoinette 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  was  born  in 
1755,  and  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
this  tragic  queen,  France  is  staging  at  the  Petit 
Trianon  in  Versailles  an  exhibition  of  relics  and 
works  of  art  connected  with  her.  Drawn  from 


public  and  private  collections  in  France  and  else- 
where, some  are  remarkable  for  their  artistic, 
some  for  their  emotional  significance.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  replica  of  the  famous  diamond 
necklace,  and  with  it  some  of  the  actual  dia- 
monds, lent  by  an  English  collector.  There  is 
Madame  Vigee  le  Brun's  famous  portrait  of 
Marie  Antoinette  with  a  rose.  Letters,  docu- 
ments and  furniture  are  neighboured  by  such 
curiosities  as  her  ormolu  microscope  (what 
scholar  will  write  a  history  of  the  designers  of 
scientific  instruments?).  In  one  room  is  assem- 
bled for  the  first  time  since  1770  the  tapestries 
depicting  the  history  of  Jason  which  adorned  the 
specially  constructed  pavilion  at  Strasbourg  in 
which  the  young  Austrian  princess  was  handed 
over  to  her  future  husband  and  her  eventual  fate. 
This  is  represented,  appropriately  and  sadly 
enough,  by  the  paintings  of  the  last  peintre 
qfficiel,  the  Polish  artist  Kucharski,  whose  final 
portrait-unfinished-has  recently  been  acquired 
by  the  French  Government.  Sittings  were  sus- 
pended on  the  day  of  the  flight  to  Versailles. 

Sir  Alfred 

PRESENTATION  of  a  complete  survey 
of  the  works  of  the  indomitable  Sir  Alfred 
Munnings  is  a  memorable  experience  and  one 
which  was  made  possible  for  the  fortunate  visi- 
tors to  Bournemouth  recently.  'All  comments,' 
it  is  noted  in  the  catalogue,  'are  self  criticism,' 


but  to  the  future  art  historian  these  comments  of  I 
Sir  Alfred's  will  be  an  invaluable  help.  Indeed 
there  could  be  few  tributes  to  his  sense  of  artistic 
integrity  and  continuity  than  the  comment  ow 
The  Huntsman-' Unfinished  brute  of  a  picture. 
Begun  and  finished  1903-4.  Relincd  and  at- 
tacked 1954'.  There  are  few  artists  living  today 
who,  after  a  space  of  fifty-one  years,  would  re- 
turn again  to  a  painting,  no  matter  how  much 
of  'a  brute'  it  might  be.  Drawn  from  countless 
public  and  private  collections,  the  exhibition  re- 
corded even  pre-schoolday  works,  and,  as  the 
Curator  of  the  Russell-Cotes  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum,  Mr.  Norman  A.Sylvester,  pointed 
out  in  the  catalogue,  'the  desire  to  make  this 
exhibition  completely  retrospective  has  been 
modified  by  restrictions  imposed  by  time,  space 
and  cost.  A  world-wide  reputation  has  entailed 
the  penalty  of  an  equal  diffusion  of  works. 
What  could  have  been  more  satisfying  than  to 
have  upset  Bing  Crosby's  home  in  California  by 
borrowing  On  the  Moors,  of  which  a  glimpse 
was  seen  in  a  film  televised  in  March  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation?' 

French  and  English 

THE  fruitful  antithesis  between  France  and 
England,  so  often  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  public  by  the  works  displayed  at 
Tooths'  in  Bruton  Street,  London,  was  recently 
exemplified  by  two  exhibitions  held  there.  The 
first  was  devoted  to  the  works  of  William 
Brooker,  an  artist  of  great  charm  and  painterly 
skill  who  carries  on  with  considerable  success 
today  the  traditions  of  Sickert.  Since  leaving  the 
Army  in  1 947  he  has  been  a  teacher  at  a  number  of 
art  schools,  and  his  work  demonstrates  the  quiet 
sincerity  of  an  art  teacher's  approach.  His  works 
are  neither  'difficult'  nor  are  they  'reactionary', 
and  so  serve  as  inspiration  and  delight  to  the 
man  or  woman  of  cultivated,  but  not  esoteric, 
tastes.  The  appeal  of  the  Parisian  Clave,  who  fol- 
lowed him  at  the  same  gallery,  was,  to  judge 
from  the  success  of  his  exhibition,  no  less  catho- 
lic. But  whereas  Brooker  revealed,  so  to  speak, 
the  gastronomic  joys  of  traditional  English  fare, 
Clave,  despite  his  Spanish  origin,  was  an  expert 
at  the  French  concoction  in  the  grand  style. 
Known  mainly  for  his  pre-eminently  successful 
ballet  designs,  Clave  has  only  recently  turned  to 
exhibition  painting  on  a  large  scale.  Luscious, 
glowing,  and  with  the  almost  thoughtless  grace 
which  conies  so  easily  to  the  brush  of  the  born 
decorator,  Clave's  canvases  suggest  sometimes 
Rouault,  sometimes  Picasso,  and  always  himself. 

Pilgrims'  Return 

READERS  of  'International  Studio'  may 
have  noticed  in  recent  numbers  constantly 
increasing  references  to  exhibitions  of  American 
art  in  Europe.  The  summer  has  seen  a  major 


'Tre'r  Ddol.'  By  John  Piper.  Exhibited  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London. 
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Watercolours  and  drawings  at  the  Fitzwilliam  are  now  in  this  Graham  Robertson  Room. 


pplay  of  contemporary  American  art  which 
irted  off  at  the  Musec  d'Art  Moderne  in  Paris, 
d  will  arrive  in  Britain  in  November,  and  the 
rangerie  has  seen  an  exhibition  of  European 
asterpieces  from  American  collections.  Mean- 
hile  Britain  has  been  seeing  a  superb  collection 
'  American  'primitives' -at  the  City  of  Man- 
ester  Art  Gallery  and  at  the  Whitechapel  Art 
illery.  Organized  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
New  York,  this  exhibition  ranged  from  The 
eake  Limner  (so  called  because  of  the  name  of 
5  patrons  and  not  because  of  any  haphazard 
;ment  in  his  craft),  an  unknown  artist  of  the 
venteenth  Century,  to  Anna  Mary  Robertson 
oses,  born  in  i860  and  known  to  most  of  us 
r  the  fact  that  she  is  a  'Grandma'.  The  primi- 
re  has  become  a  cult  to  a  century  obsessed  by 
own  self-consciousness,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
at  the  Americans,  the  most  technically  sophis- 
:ated  of  all  Occidentals,  have  developed  this 
It  to  its  furthest  extreme.  Indeed,  those  who 
ce  a  romantic  view  of  art  may  be  surprised  to 
irn  that  the  copyright  of  one  of  'Grandma' 
oses's  pictures  is  reserved  to  '  "Grandma" 
oses  Properties',  New  York.  But  this  is  all  in 
1  with  the  American  character,  which  has  also 
oduced  Carl  Sandburg,  Burl  Ives  and  Square 
incing:  and  there  is  no  denying  the  extra- 
dinary  charm,  freshness  and  real  beauty  of 
jse  products  of  what  Sir  Herbert  Read  has 
lied  'the  innocent  eye'. 

Old  London 

)NE  of  the  tragedies  of  the  discovery  of 
photography  has  been  that  the  'print'  has 
en  superseded  as  a  means  of  recording  the 
ban  and  rural  delights  of  topography.  No- 
lere  has  this  been  more  clearly  indicated  than 
the  current  exhibition  'Prints  of  Old  London' 
the  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate,  establishment 
Frank  T.  Sabin.  Here  is  a  magnificent  selec- 
m  (and  the  lowness  of  the  prices  should  en- 
urage  the  veriest  beginner)  of  some  of  the 
racles  ot  perception  and  craftsmanship  which 
ve  enshrined  for  ever  the  glories  of  Georgian 
d  Regency  London.  A  series  of  twenty-two 
lographs  in  colour  by  Thomas  Shotter  Boys, 
;eries  of  famous  breweries  by  various  artists, 
loured  aquatints  'by  and  after  Paul  Sandby',  a 
e  series  of  Boydells,  and  the  plates  of  the 
icrocosm  of  London,  coloured  aquatints  after 
gin  (father  of  the  Victorian  architect)  and 
iwlandson  are  but  a  few  of  the  delights  on 
;w.  There  are  also  such  pieces  de  resistance  as 
eve's  coloured  aquatint  after  J.  Pollard,  The 
yal  Mails'  Departure  from  the  General  Post 
fice  (1830)  with  the  watermark  'J.Whatman, 
30',  and  some  magnificent  Ackermanns. 

A  Tissot  Exhibition 

L THOUGH  from  time  to  time  his  paint- 
L  ings  are  to  be  seen  in  London  galleries,  and 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  Laver  has  writ- 
1  a  witty  and  informative  book  about  him, 
nes  Tissot  has  not  won  in  our  day  the  reputa- 
n  he  deserves.  High  praise,  therefore,  is  due  to 
:  Graves  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield,  for  organizing 
exhibition  of  his  works  which  lasted  through- 
t  May  and  June.  Tissot  might  be  described  as 
cind  of  Victorian  Rowlandson  except  that, 


living  in  the  Victorian  Age,  his  work  lacked 
the  vulgar  vitality  of  the  Georgian.  It  has, 
however,  other  qualities  to  commend  it.  He 
was  an  impeccable  craftsman,  his  work  has  a 
lightness  and  grace  about  it  which  suggest  his 
French  origin,  and  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  re- 
corder of  Victorian  upper-middle-class  life  in  an 
age  which  was  not  exactly  short  of  brilliant 
genre  painters.  It  would  be  pleasant  and  profit- 
able to  see  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  in  other 
towns. 

John  Piper 

THE  fate  of  the  artist  is  not  a  happy  one. 
For  example,  there  is  the  case  of  John  Piper. 
He  has  become  in  many  ways,  even  though  he 
has  not  embarked  on  portraiture,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  modern  English  painters.  He  has 
had  many  royal  and  public  commissions.  He 
has  regular  exhibitions  in  New  York.  An  ex- 
pensive monograph  has  been  written  about 
him.  His  paintings  sell,  if  the  phrase  be  not  a 
disrespectful  one,  like  hot  cakes.  Yet  when  he 
held  an  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in 
the  early  summer,  the  praise  of  the  critics  was 
very  lukewarm.  It  tended  mostly  to  emphasize 
the  theatricality  of  his  attitude,  pointing  out  that 
even  when  he  approached  nature  he  invested  it 
with  the  exotic  gleam  of  the  limelight,  and  that 
his  churches  and  other  pieces  of  architectural 
reportage  were  chosen  rather  for  their  potenti- 
ally dramatic  possibilities  than  for  their  intrinsic 
aspects. 

Barbizon 

THE  necessity  of  categorization  imposes  a 
necessarily  false  sense  of  isolation  on  that 
group  of  French  nineteenth-century  landscape 
painters  associated  with  Barbizon.  Hypnotized 
by  the  Impressionists,  viewing  all  French  paint- 
ing by  its  relation,  in  time  or  spirit,  to  Le  De- 


jeuner stir  I'herbe,  we  think  of  it  merely  as  an  in- 
terlude between  Romanticism  and  Impression- 
ism. In  fact,  of  course,  as  the  impressive  collec- 
tion of  works  by  members  of  the  group  recently 
assembled  at  the  Hazlitt  Gallery  so  convincingly 
showed,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  landscape  painting,  and  artists  like  Dau- 
bigny  or  Boudin  have  to  be  taken  entirely  on 
their  own  merits. 

New  South  Wales 

THE  National  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  active  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  Board  of  Trustees, 
presided  over  by  Mr.B.J.Waterhouse,  is  both 
sensible  and  explorative  in  its  choice  of  new 
material,  selected  either  by  the  Gallery's  London 
representatives,  or  by  visiting  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  recent  exhibition,  for  in- 
stance, showed  to  the  public  the  acquisitions  of 
1954.  They  were  indeed  remarkable.  Naturally 
a  large  number  of  the  artists  whose  works  have 
been  bought  are  Australian. 

To  art  historians  generally,  however,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  acquisitions  are  two  paper- 
bound  books,  published  in  1770  and  1772  at 
Florence,  with  dedication  plates  and  forewords 
in  both  Italian  and  English.  The  author  of  both 
is  that  fascinating  figure  Thomas  Patch,  who 
lived  in  Italy,  was  a  friend  of  Walpole  and  Mann, 
and  achieved  fame  primarily  as  the  popularizer 
of  the  caricature.  The  first  book,  of  great  im- 
portance because  the  subject  which  it  depicts 
has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire,  is  devoted  to 
Giotto's  frescoes  for  the  Manetti  chapel.  The 
other  shows,  in  twenty-six  engraved  plates,  the 
life  of  Massaccio.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann.  Both  were  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Patch  of  Queensland,  and  are  an  unusual  com- 
ment on  the  early  development  of  a  taste  for  the 
Italian  'primitives'. 
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Return  to 
Heraldry 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  R. BEARD 


From  London 

Crest  and  Arms  on  the  chair-back  and  seat  here  illustrated. 

The  crest  and  motto  are-a  stag's  head  erased  proper,  attired  or  with 
between  the  attires  a  cross  patty  fitchy  gules,  the  head  gorged  with  a  collar 
embattled  counter-embattled  gules,  chained  or.  Motto:  Nullis  fraus  tut  a 
latcbris  (Fraud  is  safe  in  no  places  of  concealment).  The  arms  ave-Quartcrly, 
1st,  argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  sable  three  crosses  patty  argent,  between  three 
stags  courant  proper  (for  Ellicombe  of  Devon);  2nd,  azure,  three  stags  trippant 
or  (for  Grene);  3rd,  argent,  on  a  pile  vert  three  wolves'  heads  erased  argent  (for 
Myddelton  of  London);  4th,  or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure  (for  Rous  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall);  impaling:  (probably)  sable,  a  lion  rampant  or. 

The  Ellicombe  coat  in  the  first  quarter  and  the  crest  in  this  form  were 
granted  to  Hugh  Myddelton  Ellicombe  of  Culverlands,  Co.  Devon, 
Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Ellicombe,  Rector  of  Alphington.  The  differences  in  the  arms  and  crest 
were  made  to  distinguish  his  arms  from  those  of  Ellacombe  of  Devon.  The 
arms  and  crest  as  granted  were  retrospective  in  that  they  were  proper, 
subject  to  the  incorporation  of  the  usual  cadency  marks,  to  his  brother's, 
General  Sir  Charles  Grene  Ellicombe,  1782-1871,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Thomas  Ellicombe,  the  authority  on  West  Country  church  bells. 

Lacking  cadency  marks,  these  needlework  panels  must  have  been  made 
for  Hugh  Myddelton  Ellicombe  about  1840. 

From  Paris 

Arms  on  the  foot  of  surgeon's  instrument  case,  dated  1564  (see  page  10). 

These  arms  embody  the  conventionalized  representation  of  a  sapling 
with  five  leaves,  growing  out  of  a  mount  of  three  coupcaux,  which  is  very 
common  in  German  merchant  heraldry  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Unfor- 
tunately none  of  the  coats  of  exactly  this  type  recorded  by  Siebmacher 
corresponds  with  the  initials,  which  as  arranged  presumably  stand  for  M  R 
or  H.W.  and  his  wife.  Herrernberger  of  Strasburg  and  Holbeck  of  Austria 
both  bore  these  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sapling  may  be  intended  for  a 
vme-shoot,  which  is  often  carelessly  represented  in  this  way  with  five 
leaves,  in  which  case  the  arms  are  those  of  Weinberger  of  Franconia. 

From  Paris 

Arms  on  Italian  cuirbouilli  seal-case  (see  page  9). 

From  the  shape  of  its  head  the  rampant  animal  would  appear  to  be  a 
wolf  or  a  fox,  holding  a  club  in  its  fore-paws.  Such  a  coat  is  unrecorded. 
But  both  the  animal  and  the  weapon,  if  weapon  it  is,  have  the  indefinite- 
ness  usual  in  impressed  cuirbouilli,  which  has  not  been  subsequently  tooled 
up.  The  animal  must  be  a  rampant  lion  and  the  club  a  leafy  tree  branch. 
This  coat  is  borne  by  a  number  of  Italian  families,  including  the  Cottoni 
of  Venice  and  the  Dotti  of  Florence.  The  initials,  however,  which  flank  the 
cartouche  appear  to  be  a  B  and  MB,  which  would  indicate  that  the  original 
owner  was  of  the  Bolognini  (Attendolo-Bolognini)  of  Milan  and  Pa  via  - 
azure,  a  lion  or  langued  gules,  holding  a  branch  of  a  quince-tree  leaved  and 
fructed  proper. 

From  Paris 

Arms  on  etui  of  mathematical  instruments  (see  page  11). 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  millrinds,  sable,  surmounted  by  a  mitre. 

These  are  the  arms  borne  by  Thomas  Milles  (1671-1740),  Bishop  of 
Watcrford  and  Lismore.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Milles  (1638-1720), 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  Milles  of  Cockfield,  near  Bury,  Suffolk.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  the  latter  was  sent 


(Right)  One  of  a  pair  of 
William  and  Mary  period 
chairs,  painted  in  black  and 
gilt,  the  loose  seats  and 
backs  covered  with  her- 
aldic needlework  of  a  much 
later  period.  (Above)  The 
arms  in  the  seat.  Photog- 
raphy by  S.W.Wolsey. 


as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland  in  1707.  Milles  was  installed  as  Bishop  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1708,  and  the  arms  above  were  registered  as  his 
in  1 7 10.  Though  an  ardent  nepotist,  he  deserves  well  of  all  lovers  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  great  and  wise  restorer  of  the  decayed  churches  in  his  diocese, 
to  which  work  he  contributed  largely  from  his  own  purse. 

He  left  his  property  to  his  nephew  Jeremiah  Milles  (1714-84),  Dean  of 
Exeter,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

From  Hollywood,  California 

Arms  in  a  cartouche  on  the  pouldron  of  an  Italian  armour,  circa  1580. 

The  etcher  has  evidently  marshalled  these  arms  to  make  them  fit  the 
space  at  his  disposal,  and  has  included  the  crest  within  the  cartouche  so 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  charge  in  the  arms.  The  arms  read-a  lion  rampant,  on 
a  chief  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed;  over  all  a  triple  towered  castle.  The 
double-headed  eagle  displayed  sable  on  or  on  a  chief  is  common  to  a  number  of 
Italian  coats,  and  is  borne  with  the  rampant  lion  by  Baldovinetti  of  Florence, 
and  Dona  dalle  Rose  of  Venice.  The  castle,  usually  charged  on  a  fess,  is 
almost  invariably  indicative  of  a  Milanese  origin.  The  family  most  likely  to 
have  used  these  arms  are  Curti  of  Milan,  with  kinsmen  in  Venice  and  at 
Geneva  under  the  name  of  Curt,  who  all  use  the  chief  as  above  in  associa- 
tion with  the  lion  and  the  castle,  marshalled  in  different  ways. 

From  Guildford,  England 

Horn  cup  inscribed  'Hirlas  Horn',  with  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  and  date 
1760. 

You  will  not  find  hirlas  horn  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Hirlas  is 
Welsh,  and  means  a  drinking  horn,  from  hir,  long,  and  glas,  bright -'the 
long  bright  thing'.  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  verses  by  Owen 
Cyreihog  (Twelfth  Century).  The  Rev.  Richard  Williams  translated  the 
relevant  passage  (Pennant:  Tour  in  Wales,  III,  90)- 
'Fill  the  Hirlas  Horn,  my  boy, 
That  shiucth  like  the  sea.' 

The  hirlas  is  one  of  the  emblems  still  used  at  the  annual  National  Eis- 
teddfod. From  the  musical  instruments  appearing  on  it,  your  example  was 
evidently  made  for  the  Eisteddfod  of  1760,  the  year  of  George  Ill's  acces- 
sion. The  most  celebrated  hirlas  is  that  belonging  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  the 
'luck'  of  his  family,  which  was  made  for  Piers  Gryffydd  of  Penrhyn,  who 
sailed  from  Beaumaris  to  serve  under  Drake  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
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AN  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS 


European  Medals  1930-1955 


BY  R.  A.G.CARSON 

THE  medal  as  an  art  form  has  a  comparatively  short  history.  It  has,  it 
is  true,  an  ancient  ancestry,  for  it  can  trace  its  forbears  back  to  the 
coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  large  Greek  silver  tetradrachms, 
and  even  more  so  the  decadrachms,  provided  a  flan  on  which  the  artist 
could  dispose  his  design  to  advantage:  and  the  same  is  true  of  Roman 
bronze  sestertii  and  the  medallions.  Such  pieces,  however,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  of  the  medallions,  were  essentially  part  of  the  coinage 
system,  and  their  design  and  production  were  governed  by  some  con- 
siderations of  utility  and  uniformity  of  size  and  weight. 

The  medal,  as  we  know  it,  is  largely  an  'occasion'  piece,  a  commemora- 
tion of  an  event,  a  personality  or  even  of  an  idea,  and  as  such  it  made  its 
appearance  only  in  the  later  Fourteenth  Century.  It  is  of  significant  im- 
portance that  this  artistic  conception  was  due  to  the  renaissance  of  tech- 
niques in  Italy  where  the  ideals  which  obviously  inspired  the  creators  of 
the  medal  were  chiefly  those  familiar  from  the  bronzes  and  medallions  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  particularly  the  great  series  of  Imperial  portraits.  That 
the  prime  influence  in  medal  creation  was  that  of  the  Roman  series,  with 
Greek  models  with  their  greater  fluidity  and  imagination  at  a  remove,  is 
perhaps  even  today,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  radical  weakness  of  the  medal. 

From  the  first  inspired  creations  of  the  Renaissance  medallists  in  Italy, 
and  subsequently  throughout  Western  Europe,  the  medal  has  followed,  in 
general,  the  trend  of  other  art  forms-the  formalism  of  the  classical,  the 
decoration  of  baroque  and  the  doldrums  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
where  a  once  highly  popular  art  form  became  stultified  and  ignored.  A 
current  London  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  the  achievement  of  the  medals  of  our  own  day.  In 
arranging  it  the  Society  has  presented  to  the  art  world  and  to  the  general 
public  what  must  be  almost  a  unique  event.  Medals  are,  on  occasion,  ex- 
hibited, but  usually  as  the  poor  relations  of  other  art  forms  which,  on 
purely  physical  grounds,  dwarf  the  medal.  But  here  the  medallic  work  of 
the  last  quarter-century  can  be  inspected  and  evaluated  in  a  display  which 
provides  background  and  information  without  distracting  attention  from 
the  medals  themselves. 

The  most  remarkable  general  feature  apparent  from  a  first  survey  of  the 
medals  is  that,  despite  the  cultural  and  artistic  heritage  common  to  all 
Western  Europe,  the  work  divides  itself  into  smaller  categories  which 
reflect  the  differences  of  artistic  temperament  deriving  from  national 
character  and  environment.  In  general,  the  Italian  medals  excel  in  imagina- 
tion and  fluidity  of  design,  shared  in  modified  fashion  by  French  and 
Spanish  work.  Swiss,  Dutch,  Belgian  and,  to  an  extent,  English  work  is 
more  conventional,  while  much  of  the  Scandinavian  medallic  design  has 
an  odd,  indefinable  bleakness.  But  no  generalization  is  completely  true,  and 
artists  of  all  nationalities  have  transcended  environmental  influences.  Space 
permits  the  mention  of  only  a  few  pieces. 

The  particular  quality  of  life  and  movement  in  many  of  the  Italian 
medals  is  typified  by  the  reverse  of  Romagnoli's  medal  for  Giglioli  (No.  i) 
and  Omero  Taddeini's  Man  With  a  Bull.  The  Italian  medals,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  all  cast.  French  medals  range  from  the  experiments  in  technique 
of  Iche's  medal  of  Paul  Boncour,  based  on  imitation  of  Greek  coin  flan,  and 
Galtie's  imaginative  use  of  the  flan  in  his  portrait  of  Toulouse-Lautrec 
(No.  2)  to  Dropsy's  polished  and  finished  medal  for  the  Queen's  Corona- 
tion. Perhaps  the  happiest  feature  of  English  medallists  is  the  continuation 
of  the  tradition  of  good  portraiture  as  in  Lowenthal's  Churchill,  Vincze's 
Hans  Sloane  or  his  E. S.G.Robinson  and  Thomas's  Coronation  medal.  A 
most  striking  and  imaginative  medal  from  Holland  is  Pieters's  The  Dykes 
Closed  (No.  3).  From  Norway,  Emma  Matthiasen's  medal  of  Hans  Hoist 
features  a  stark  portrait  and,  greatly  daring,  reproduces  on  the  reverse  the 
quadriga  and  Victory  of  the  famous  Syracusan  decadrachm. 

An  additional  exhibit  by  the  Paris  mint  demonstrates  the  production  of  a 
medal  from  the  original  full-scale  model  by  the  artist  through  the  stages  of 


Reverse  of  a  medal 
by  Romagnoli. 


Obverse  of  a  medal 
of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  by  Galtie. 


Reverse  of  Pieters's 
'The  Dykes  Closed'. 


machine  reduction  and  die-making  to  the  final  struck  medal  on  a  smaller 
scale.  A  personal  opinion  suggests  that  the  final  small  struck  medal  is  ar- 
tistically inferior  to  the  original  model  and  that  the  cast  medals  in  this  ex- 
hibition, produced  to  the  scale  on  which  they  were  originally  modelled, 
enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  struck  pieces. 

Whether  the  medals  of  the  present  exhibition  are  to  be  ranked  highly  as 
works  of  art  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  significant  feature  is  that 
medallic  art  is  again  being  pursued  with  imagination  and  daring.  The  un- 
inspired doldrums  of  the  later  Nineteenth  and  earlier  Twentieth  Centuries 
have  now  been  left  behind. 
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I.  Louis  XV  inlaid  tulipwood  and  kingwod 
bureau  plat  with  bronze  ciore  mounts  (Park 
Bernet,  New  York).  2.  Meissen  porcelain  bow 
6|  in.  dia.,  circa  1723  (Sotheby's).  3.  One  of 
pair  of  Louis  XV  three-light  candelabra,  285  o 
8  dwt.,  by  Thomas  Germain,  Paris,  circa  173 
Sir  L.  Tollemache  Coll.  (J.Trevor  &  Sons,  Loij 
don).  4.  Henry  VIII  silver-gilt  hour-glass  sal 
6\  in.  high,  16  oz.  3  dwt.,  bearing  maker's  mark 
a  crescent  enclosing  a  mullet,  dated  15 16.  Mr 
Meyer  Sassoon  Coll.  (Christie's).  5.  Early  Georg 
ian  gilt  wall  mirror,  5  ft.  X  2  ft.  10  in.  The  hit 
Mrs. P. E. Rank  Coll.  (Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley 
London).  6.  Louis  XVI  cream-painted  and  gil 
fauteuil  with  Beauvais  tapestry,  part  of  a  suite  o 
seven  pieces  (Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley).  7.  Oni 
of  a  set  of  eight  Queen  Anne  Chinese  lacque 
chairs.  A.  Keiller  Coll.  (Sotheby's).  8.  'A  Wood) 
Road  Scene.'  By  M.  Hobbema,  panel  12  X  151 


International 1  Sale-room 


in.  The  late  Sir  Edward  Cripps  Coll.  (Christie's). 
9-  'The  Young  Violinist.'  By  C. Schleisner,  dated 
1854,  52  x  71  cm.  (Kunsthallen,  Copenhagen). 
10.  Black  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  touched 
with  red  chalk  on  lips,  drawing  on  green  pre- 
pared ground.  By  Lorenzo  Lotto,  13^  x  iof  in. 
A.  G.B.Bussell  Coll.  (Sotheby's),  n.  A  design  for 
stained  glass.  By  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger, 
I4ii  X  ill  in  -phe  Misses  Le  Hunte  Coll. 
(Sotheby's).  12.  'The  Young  Widow.'  By  J.B. 
Greuze,  49  x  42  cm.  (J.  de  Mul,  Palais  des  Beaux-  ] 
Arts,  Brussels).  13.  'La  Visite.'  By  Alfred  Stevens, 
73  X  59  cm.  Mon.A.Boitte  Coll.  (Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Brussels).  14.  Chippendale  marquetry 
commode,  60  in.  wide,  25^  in.  deep,  37  in.  high, 
circa  1765.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  Coll.  (Christie's)! 
15.  Late-seventeenth-century  Brussels  tapestry 
panel,  'The  Music  Party'.  Mrs.  Garland  Col 
(Sotheby's). 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  Rare  Tudor  Hat-Badge  :  'Lost'  Capodimonte  Porcelain  :  Friends  of 
Essex  Churches  :  Fra  Angelico  Exhibition 


THE  British  Museum  has  just  acquired  a 
rare  and  very  important  gold  enamelled 
hat-badge  of  the  Tudor  period,  circa  1550.  It  is 
now  on  view  in  the  King  Edward  VII  Gallery. 
Its  significance  is  twofold:  because  of  the  Eng- 
lish inscription  it  bears  and  the  technique  by 
which  it  is  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
from  an  English  workshop,  probably  in  Lon- 
don; and  secondly,  it  is  of  superlative  quality;  an 
attribute  rarely  admitted  of  English  workman- 
ship in  this  field. 

Of  diameter  z\  in.,  the  medallion  depicts  Our 
Lord  at  Jacob's  Well  with  the  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria (St.  John  iv.  4-42).  On  the  side  ot  the 
well,  an  English  legend  in  niello  reads:  'Of  a 
trewthe  thow  art  the  trew  Messias.'  The  subject 
is  exceedingly  uncommon  in  Gothic  art,  though 
there  exists  a  fifteenth-century  Nottingham  ala- 
baster panel  in  the  Louvre  of  this  subject.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  this  artist's  represen- 
tation is  the  introduction  of  classical  Renaissance 
architecture -one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  this 
field  of  English  art-even  the  few  contemporary 
German  woodcut  illustrations  of  the  subject  are 
content  to  reproduce  the  local  village  well  of 
those  days.  It  may  be  that  here  is  an  instance  of 
the  work  or  influence  of  Holbein,  whose  de- 
signs for  jewellery  were  so  popular  at  the  Court 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Telling  Simplicity 

A  sense  of  composition  has  led  the  artist  to 
deviate  from  the  story;  for,  unlike  most  other 
artists,  he  has  shown  Christ  standing,  while  St. 
John  says,  'wearied  with  his  journey,  [He]  sat 
thus  on  the  well'.  The  simplicity  of  the  com- 
position is  most  telling:  a  well  and  two  standing 
figures,  one  on  either  side,  with  gestures  and 
movement  expressive  of  St.  John's  account  of 
the  episode.  The  whole  is  most  gracefully 
adapted  to  the  roundel  form.  Its  present  excel- 
lent condition  reveals  the  high  standard  of  tech- 
nical accomplishment  of  this  workshop. 

The  only  other  known  object  of  this  gold 
enamelled  work  which  bears  an  English  in- 
scription is  the  'Girdle'  Prayer-book,  which  re- 
cent research  suggests  almost  certainly  belonged 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (now  in  the  Department  of 
British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities,  British  Mu- 
seum). This  little  book  of  prayers,  published  in 
1574,  was  bound  in  the  most  splendid  gold 
enamelled  book-covers,  which  are  very  close  in 
style  and  quality  to  the  hat-badge.  These  two 
works  of  certain  English  origin  now  form  the 
sound  basis  on  which  it  is  possible  to  group  a 
small  but  fine  collection  of  pieces  of  English 
jewellery  of  that  transitional  period  between  the 
decline  of  the  Gothic  and  the  advent  of  the 
Elizabethan  styles.  Outstanding  in  quality  and 
boldness  of  design  is  the  Hat-badge  of  Judith  in 


the  Tent  of  Holophemes  (Wallace  Collection), 
which  might  well  be  from  the  same  workshop 
as  the  badge  now  acquired,  and  of  special  inter- 
est is  the  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
hat-badge  in  Lord  Wharton's  collection,  which 
is  the  only  other  known  example  of  the  subject 
in  sixteenth-century  jewellery. 

Essex  Church  Treasures 

VISITORS  to  Spencer's,  Great  Yeldham, 
Essex,  home  of  Mr.  Augustine  Courtauld, 
and  to  the  Chapter  House  of  Chelmsford  Cathe- 
dral, for  the  two  recent  art  exhibitions,  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  seeing  at  close  quarters 
works  which  are  rarely  publicly  shown.  The 
two  exhibitions,  although  of  very  short  dura- 
tion, were  arranged  by  'The  Friends  of  Essex 
Churches'  in  support  of  the  National  'Save  the 
Churches'  Week,  organized  by  the  Historic 
Churches  Preservation  Trust  (Fulham  Palace, 
London,  S.W.6).  At  Spencer's  Mr.  Courtauld 
had  arranged  an  important  display  of  Courtauld 
family  silver.  This  included  the  well-known 
pear-shaped  kettle  and  stand  bearing  the  date- 
letter  for  1719-20,  and  Augustine  Courtauld's 
first  mark,  entered  in  1708. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  county, 
and  probably  the  most  valuable  example  of  a 
church  chest  in  England,  was  shown  at  Chelms- 
ford Cathedral.  This  was  the  great  thirteenth- 
century  chest  (5  ft.  5  in.  long,  2  ft.  z\  in.  wide, 
2  ft.  5  in.  deep,  with  extended  stiles,  2  ft.  8  in.) 
from  St.  Mary's,  Newport,  the  subject  of  my 
illustration.  The  three  ornamental  friezes  of  the 
front,  carved  in  circles,  lozenges  and  shields, 
have  a  leaden  band  of  open  tracery  running  be- 
tween them.  The  underside  of  the  lid  has  paint- 
ings in  oil  under  cusped  arches  of  the  Crucifix- 


Gold  enamelled  hat-badge,  circa  1550.  A 
recent  acquisition  now  on  view  in  King 
Edward  VII  Gallery,  British  Museum. 


ion,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  Peter  an 
St.  Paul,  the  earliest  known  figures  in  this  forr 
in  England. 

The  Newport  chest  was  almost  certainhj 
one  time  used  as  a  portable  altar.  A  similar  ches 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  15 
and  was  used  on  his  military  expeditions.  It 
recorded  as  'a  coffer  with  two  lids,  to  serve  fo 
an  altar  if  need  be,  the  over  lid  painted  with 
Crucifix,  Mary  and  John,  a  super-altar  cloth  anc 
vestment,  and  all  other  stuff  to  be  put  in  the  sai< 
coffer'. 

In  the  Newport  example  the  second  lid 
which  formed  the  mensa  in  the  Northumber- 
land chest,  is  missing.  There  are  no  indication! 
that  a  second  lid  was  ever  hinged  on  to  the  New- 
port chest,  the  mensa  in  this  instance  being 
probably  a  board  which  could  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  locker  and  the  'purse'. 


Rediscovered  Porcelain 

IT  is  a  tribute  to  the  wide  and  ever-increasing 
international  readership  of  The  Connoisseur 
that  requests  for  information  which  appear  in 
these  particular  columns  invariably  produce 
results.  My  note  ('Connoisseur's  Diary',  page 
116,  March,  1955)  intended  to  determine  the 
present  whereabouts  of  an  important  collection 
of  Capodimonte  porcelain,  'lost'  to  students, 
since  1905,  has  now  to  some  extent  solved  the 
initial  problem. 

Alice  Wilson  Frothingham,  Curator  of  Cer 
amies,  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  (156th 
Street  West  of  Broadway,  New  York)  writes: 
'Concerning  the  porcelains  illustrated  in  the 
March,  1955,  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  (page 
1 17),  I  have  information  which  may  interest  you. 
The  architectural  piece  illustrated  in  the  lower 
left  of  the  page  is  now  in  the  Museo  Municipal, 
Madrid,  acquired  by  the  city  in  1928  from  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Valverde.  An 
article  about  this  porcelain  centre-piece  for  the 
table  (which  is  now  considered  a  product  of 
the  Buen  Retiro  factory  at  Madrid)  appeared  in 
Arte  espanol,  revista  cic  la  Sociedad  espanola  de 
amigos  de  arte,  1945,  1  trim.,  pages  23-5,  with 
illustrations.  This  periodical  may  be  consulted 
in  the  library  reading-room  of  the  Hispanic 
Society. 

'The  bacchanalian  group  is  also  a  piece  from 
the  Buen  Retiro  factory.  Another  replica  in 
glazed  porcelain  is  in  the  Instituto  de  Valencia 
de  Don  Juan,  Madrid,  and  a  version  in  biscuit 
is  in  the  Museo  Municipal  of  the  same  city.' 

Cleopatra's  Banquet 

THE  Banquet  of  Cleopatra,  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Tiepolo,  belonging  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  will  be  on  view 
at  the  National  Gallery  (Room  IX)  until  the 
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d  of  August.  The  picture  was  brought  to 
gland  for  inclusion  in  the  Exhibition  of 

ighteenth-century  Painting  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
ilny  last  winter,  and  has  since  been  cleaned  by 
<  orace  Buttery. 

i  Count  Francesco  Algarotti  commissioned  the 
iicture  in  1744  for  Augustus  II  of  Saxony.  It  was 
!  ■  rained  by  Augustus's  Minister,  Count  Brithl, 
lid  acquired  from  him  in  1760  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia.  It  was  in  the  Hermitage 
Collection  until  1932  and  was  bought  by  the 
Irustees  of  the  Felton  Bequest  for  the  National 
lallery  of  Victoria  in  1933. 

A  Portuguese  Incunable 

3NE  of  the  rarest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid,   of  all  Portuguese  books,  the 
Vita  Christi,  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1495  by  the 
(masters  and  partners'  ('meestres  y  parceiros') 
Nicolao  de  Saxonia  and  Valentim  de  Moravia, 
|'nd  probably  the  first  book  printed  in  Portu- 
guese, has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Mu- 
leum.  With  the  exception  of  a  copy  in  the 
Henry  E.Huntington  library  at  San  Marino, 
California,  and  another,  incomplete,  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  the 
present  acquisition  is  perhaps  the  only  copy  of 
I  his  noble  work  outside  Portugal  (see  H.G. 
HVhitehead  and  CD. Painter,  The  British  Mu- 
heum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4). 
I   The  Vita  Christi,  whose  author  was  the  Ger- 
Inan  Ludolph  von  Sachsen  [1300-ctraJ  1370], 
Iprior  do  moesteyro  muy  honrado  de  Argentina 
fStrassburg]  da  ordem  muy  excellente  da  Car- 
jtuxa',  was  translated  'em  lingoa  materna  e 
Iportugues  linguagem'  by  the  Cistercian  monks 
Frei  Nicolao  de  Vieira  (who  began  the  work) 
and  Frei  Bernardo  de  Alcobaca  (f  1478?),  de- 
scribed by  some  writers 1  as  Abbot  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  St.  Paul  near  Coimbra,  though  it 
Iseems  more  probable  that  he  was  a  monk  at  the 
great  Cistercian  monastery  at  Alcobaca.2  The 
foundation  at  Alcobaca  was,  with  Santa  Cruz 
'at  Coimbra,  the  centre  of  learning  and  culture 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  The  translation  was  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Infanta  dona  Isabel,  Duchess  of 
K  Coimbra  and  Lady  of  Montemor,  and  was  cora- 
I  pleted  in  1445  (the  manuscript  being  preserved 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Lisbon).  Fifty 
I  years  later,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  that 
I  great  patron  of  Portuguese  culture,  Queen 
1  Leonor,  wife  of  Dom  Joao  II. 

The  Vita  Christi  was  the  only  work  to  be  pub- 
j  lished  jointly  by  Nicolao  de  Saxonia  and  Valen- 
1  tim  de  Moravia,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
I  latter  was  the  senior  partner:  he  writes  the  'Pro- 
I  hernial  epistola'  to  Dom  Joao,  and  describes 
I  himself:  'eu  Valetino  de  moravia  co  meu  par- 
|  ceiro  Nicolao  de  Saxonia'.  Little  is  known  about 
\  the  'parceiro',  or  partner,  Nicolao  de  Saxonia: 
;  possibly  he  came  from  Germany  especially  to 
I  help  in  the  production  of  this  important  work. 
I  On  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  he  estab- 

I  1  Notably,  Early  Portuguese  Books  .  .  .  in  the  library  of 

\  the  King  of  Portugal.  Described  by  H.M.  King  Manuel. 

8  London,  1929,  Vol.  I.  The  Vita  Christi  is  described 

I  very  fully  on  pp.  44-79  of  this  work,  to  which 

;i  readers  are  referred. 

1  2  Cf.  F.de  S.Boaventura,  Historia  .  .  .  da  Real  Ab- 

1  badia  de  Alcobaca,  Lisbon,  1827,  Ch.  6. 


The  thirteenth-century  chest  from  St.  Mary's  Church,  Newport,  Essex.  Exhibited  recent- 
ly in  Chelmsford  Cathedral.  See  story,  'Essex  Church  Treasures  . 


lished  an  independent  press,  completing  a  Com- 
postela  Breviary  on  31st  MaY'  H97.  and  a 
Braga  Missal  on  20th  June,  1498.  It  is  not  known 
if  he  stayed  on  in  Portugal  after  1498. 

The  senior  partner,  Valentim  de  Moravia,  or, 
as  he  is  often  described,  Valentim  Femandes 
allemao,  was  unquestionably  the  finest  printer 
of  his  day  in  Portugal;  he  was,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, German,  but  had  adopted,  in  the  Portu- 
guese style,  the  patronymic  Fernandes.  He  is 
known  also  as  a  translator  into  Portuguese, 
while  his  learning  is  shown  by  his  writings  on 
the  recent  geographical  discoveries  and  on  the 
astrolabe.  His  activities  included  that  of  official 
broker  and  interpreter  to  the  German  merchants 
at  Lisbon,  and  he  is  decribed  as  'escudeiro'  to  the 
Queen.3  He  continued  printing  in  Lisbon  during 
the  period  1496-15 18,  completing  some  half- 
dozen  further  books  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  death  must  have  occurred  shortly  after 
1 51 8  (the  date  of  his  last  book,  the  Repertorio  dos 
Tempos),  since  it  is  referred  to  in  a  document 
dated  4th  May,  1519  3 

Fine  Woodcuts 

The  Vita  Christi  consists  of  four  large  folio 
volumes  and  is  printed  in  a  handsome  Gothic 
text  type  119  G.,  closely  resembling  in  design  a 
group  of  types  of  Venetian  affinities  used  by 
various  Seville  printers  in  the  1490's,  beginning 
in  1492  with  the  117  G.  of  Peter  Brun  and  Juan 
Gentil.  The  production  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  first  Portuguese  book  to  possess  woodcuts, 
and  particularly  fine  ones  at  that.  The  religious 
engravings  were  most  likely  imported  from 
Germany,  and  a  large  cut  of  the  Crucifixion  is 
attributed  by  Haebler  to  a  German  artist,  'the 
3  King  Manuel,  op.  cit.,  I,  57- 


master  E.S.'.  Dom  Manuel  notes  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  detail4:  in  the  Vita  Christi  woodcut, 
drops  of  blood  are  shown  falling  from  the  hands 
of  Christ  into  chalices  held  by  angels,  whereas 
in  an  earlier  metal  cut  (1466)  by  the  same  artist, 
although  the  angels  hold  chalices,  no  drops  of 
blood  are  shown. 

Other  woodcuts  show  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Dom  Joao  II  and  Queen  Leonor,  and  two  em- 
blems: the  first,  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  with  the 
motto  'Pola  lei  e  pola  grei'  (for  the  law  and  for 
the  flock),  was  the  device  of  Dom  Joao,  which 
he  had  adopted  while  still  a  Prince,  in  honour  of 
the  Princess  his  wife;  the  second,  usually,  though 
perhaps  erroneously,  called  a  Camaroeiro 
(shrimping-net)  was  the  device  adopted  by 
Queen  Leonor  after  the  tragic  death  in  1491  of 
her  son  Dom  Affonso  following  a  fall  from  horse- 
back near  Santarem.  One  tradition  says  that  the 
Prince  fell  near  a  fisherman's  cottage,  and  was 
taken  thither  in  a  fishing-net,  which  thus  be- 
came to  the  Queen  a  symbol  of  her  grief  and  a 
device  to  perpetuate  her  son's  memory.  A  curi- 
ous feature  of  this  woodcut  in  the  Vita  Christi  is 
that,  through  an  error  which  Fernandes  later 
corrected  in  his  Autos  dos  Apostolos,  the  device  is 
printed  reversed  and  upside  down. 

The  Vita  Christi  is  one  of  a  group  of  transla- 
tions or  adaptations  to  Portuguese  of  works  be- 
longing to  the  general  patrimony  of  mediaeval 
culture.  Others  include  the  Boosco  deleitoso,  the 
Flos  Sanctorum,  and  the  Castello  perigoso,  and  all 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  whose  forms  were  thereby  enriched 
and  given  flexibility.  Having  no  claim  to 
originality,  they  are  yet  of  supreme  importance 
4  King  Manuel,  op.  cit.,  I,  60. 
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Identity  of  the  lady  represented  in  this  tin- 
glazed  earthenware  bust  is  sought.  See 
story,  'Name  the  Lady'. 

in  helping  the  language  to  acquire  what  has 
been  aptly  called  its  'original  virtuosidade'. 

A  fully  illustrated  article,  containing  an  im- 
portant full-page  colour-plate,  entitled  'Portu- 
guese Libraries',  will  appear  in  the  1956  Connois- 
seur Year  Book. 

Portrait  of  Claudius 

THE  Greek  and  Roman  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  has  acquired,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  the  head  of  a  Roman,  in  Parian  marble,  of 
the  first  half  of  the  First  Century  a.d.1  There  is 
little  doubt  of  its  being  a  portrait  of  Claudius - 
who  in  a.d.  41  reluctantly  became  Emperor  of 
Rome  in  his  fiftieth  year- although  the  delicate 
Hellenistic  style  and  sensitive  modelling  give 
him  a  character  more  attractive  than  do  most  of 
his  portraits,  whether  in  sculpture  or  on  the 
coins,  whilst  Roman  writers  are  even  less  kind 
(see  Bernard  Ashmole,  The  British  Museum 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3). 

The  scale,  a  little  under  life-size,  is  unusual  for 
an  Imperial  statue,  though  not  unknown  in  re- 
liefs: it  is,  for  instance,  that  of  the  main  frieze 
on  the  Ara  Paris.2  Can  this  head  have  come 
from  a  relief?  The  answer  to  that  question  de- 
pends on  how  one  interprets  a  technical  feature  - 
the  head  is  tooled  flat  at  the  back,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  flat  surface  is  an  iron  dowel:  sur- 
face and  dowel  both  look  ancient ;  the  head  was 
therefore  joined  to  something  else,  either  when 
it  was  first  carved  or  later.  There  are  no  surviv- 
ing Roman  marble  reliefs  made  with  separate 
figures  fastened  to  a  flat  background:  nor  is  it 
probable,  although  possible,  that  the  head  was 

1  1951,  3-30,  1.  He  8J  in.  Find-spot  unknown; 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Cederstrom, 
husband  of  Madame  Patti,  the  singer. 

2  Cf.  also  the  reliefs  in  the  Villa  Medici  (de  Azevedo, 
Villa  Medici,  pp.  9  ff.,  pis.  I  ff.),  some  of  which  may 
come  from  the  Ara  Pietatis  Augustae;  and,  for  style 
especially,  the  fine  fragment  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Con- 
servatori  (Amelung,  Bull.  Com.  LII  (1924),  p.  260), 
sometimes  thought  to  be  from  an  arch  of  Tiberius. 


added  to  a  relief  as  a  substitute  or  a  repair.  Two 
alternatives  remain:  either  the  cutting  is  not 
original,  or  it  was  intended  for  the  attachment 
of  drapery,  which  could  only  have  been  the 
toga,  drawn  up  over  the  head.3 

What  of  the  date?  The  features  are  so  strongly 
idealized  that  the  age  of  the  sitter  cannot  be  de- 
termined. One  would  be  inclined  to  put  it  as 
under  fifty,  were  it  not  that  some  portraits  of 
Claudius  as  Emperor  also  make  him  look  far 
younger  than  that;  and  the  British  Museum 
head  is  not  unlike  the  colossal  statues  of  Cer- 
vetri  and  Lanuvium,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  of  scale.4 

In  this  head  and  a  sardonyx  cameo,3  also  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund, 
the  Museum  now  possesses  two  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portraits  of  Claudius  extant. 

Name  the  Lady 

THE  Librarian  of  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  H.  R.  Creswick,  seeks  the 
identity  of  the  lady  shown  in  the  faience  bust 
(tin-glazed  earthenware)  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  illustration. 

Four  similar  busts  are  known:  Terra-cotta 
(Musee  de  Nevers,  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition,  1900):  a  terra-cotta  bust  in  the 
possession  of  a  London  dealer  in  about  1951; 
a  wax  bust  ( Edwards  Collection,  Cincinnati) ;  a 
plaster  example  (St.  Pierre  Collection,  Paris). 

The  third  and  fourth  examples  mentioned 
above  were  described  by  M.Louis  Reau  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine  in  April,  1937.  M.Reau's 
attribution  to  E.M. Falconet  is  not  acceptable  to 
some  specialists,  and  his  identification  of  the  lady 
as  Mme.  Roland  is  not  supported  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  portraits  of  that  lady. 

This  Cambridge  faience  bust  is  certainly  not  a 
modern  copy  of  the  Nevers  terra-cotta,  and  has 
been  dated  as  approximately  1790-1810.  It  is 
thought  to  be  from  Lorraine. 

Flemish  Picture:  New  Light 

AT  the  National  Gallery  a  well-known  fif- 
J\  teenth-century  Flemish  picture,  The  Ex- 
humation of  S.  Hubert,  has  been  placed  on 
exhibition  again  in  the  'Duveen  Room',  after 
twelve  months  in  the  restorer's  studio.  The 
picture  was  dirty  and  had  been  considerably 
overpainted,  not  only  to  cover  many  damages, 
but  to  please  the  taste  of  some  previous  owner. 
For  instance,  the  forearm  and  elegantly  gestur- 
ing hand  of  the  princely  layman  in  the  fore- 
ground had  been  made  to  disappear  by  a  com- 

3  That  the  figure  was  draped  is  suggested  by  projec- 
tions of  marble  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  These 
togati  velati,  usually  sacrificing,  are  common  enough; 
often  the  toga  lies  well  behind  the  ears :  heads  of  such 
statues  are  sometimes  inset,  and  often  in  one  piece 
with  the  drapery  round  them;  but  not  always  so,  as 
the  head  from  Cyme  proves:  there  the  back  of  the 
head  is  a  separate  piece  ( Mendel,  Constant.  Cat.  1 1,  p. 
90,  No.  333;  I.Montini,  //  ritratto  di  Augusto,  p.  67 
(fig-))- 

4  For  portraits  of  Claudius  see 'West,  Rom.  Portrat- 
Plastik,  pp.  205if.,  Pis.  LVI-LVII;  C.  Pietrangeli, 
La  Famiglia  di  Augusto  (1938),  pp.  78,  107  (a  useful 
list  with  refs.):  add  F.Poulsen,  Rom.  Privatportr.  u. 
Prinzenbilder,  p.  29,  figs.  40-2;  Strong  in  Cambridge 
Ancient  History,  X,  p.  561,  with  plates.  Vol.  IV,  p. 
126. 

5B.M.Q.,  XIII,  79. 


plete  overpainting  of  the  cope  of  the  ArchbishopJ 
behind  him.  The  hand  and  forearm  and  thai 
original  blue  velvet  of  the  cope  have  re-emerged II 
unscathed.  So  has  a  spectacular  brilliance  in  the  I 
colours  of  all  the  costumes  and  in  the  effect  off  I 
light  coming  through  the  tall  windows  behind  I 
into  the  choir  of  the  Gothic  church  where  the II 
ceremony  of  exhumation  is  taking  place.  Mosnl 
of  the  picture  is  well  preserved.  But  much  very  | 
delicate  restoration  was  needed  where  parts  of  it  I 
had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  previous  condition  of  the  picture  helped 
to  throw  doubts  upon  its  authorship.  Until  1945 
it  was  catalogued  at  the  National  Gallery  merely 
under  Flemish  School,  although  Dr.  Max  J. 
Friedlander  in  his  great  corpus  of  Early  \ether-\\ 
landish  Painting  had  attributed  it  since  1924  to 
Rogier  Van  der  Weyden.  Mr.  Martin  Davies,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Early  Netherlandish  School  I 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  1945,  recognized  the I 
stylistic  connexion  with  Rogier  but  did  not 
accept  Dr.  Friedlander's  attribution  in  full.  He 
thought  that  the  picture  was  'by  an  independent 
follower  rather  than  a  studio  assistant'.  The! 
cleaning  seems  to  have  borne  out  this  opinion. 
Rogier's  own  touch  is  not  to  be  seen  anywhereJ 
and  the  very  brilliance  of  the  picture  perhaps 
suggests  a  hand  which  was  also  practised  in 
miniature  painting. 

Two  Documents 

Mr.  Davies's  opinions  have  been  more  posi- 
tively confirmed  in  another  respect.  In  1945,1 
though  the  panel  was  known  to  have  been  half 
of  a  diptych,  of  which  the  other  panel  with  The 
Dream  of  Pope  Sergius  is  now  in  America,  its  early 
history  was  otherwise  unknown.  Mr.  Davies 
suggested  a  date  circa  1440.  Two  documents 
have  since  come  to  light,  one  recording  the  con-  j 
secration  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Hubert  in  the  fam- 
ous Church  of  S.  Gudule  in  Brussels  in  1440,  the 
other  showing  that  this  chapel  contained  the 
diptych  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  when 
it  was  attributed  to  Van  der  Weyden.  The  pic- 
ture had  reached  England  probably  before  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Among  its 
owners  were  the  famous  Romantic,  William 
Beckford,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the  first 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  ac- 
quired it  from  his  widow  in  1868. 

Fra  Angelico 

THE  fifth  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
Blessed  Fra  Angelico  of  Fiesole  was  first 
celebrated,  writes  Hugh  Honour  from  Italy,  by 
an  exhibition  of  his  works,  which  was  opened 
by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican  on  the 
20th  of  April.  It  moved  up  to  Florence  in  May 
and  will  remain  open  there  until  September.  In 
the  Vatican  it  was  shown  in  the  rooms  contigu- 
ous to  the  chapel  which  Fra  Angelico,  assisted  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  decorated  with  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  In 
Florence  (see  postscript  at  the  end  of  this  note)  it 
is  displayed  in  the  Museo  di  San  Marco,  near 
his  famous  frescoes. 

One  is  rarely  given  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  frescoes  and  panel  pictures  of  an 
artist  in  the  same  exhibition,  and  the  method 
devised  by  the  committee  for  honouring  Fra 
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[lgelico  was  a  sensible  one.  But  when  con- 
lering  an  exhibition  of  pictures  as  fragile  and 
ecious  as  the  panels  of  Fra  Angelico  it  is  im- 
trtant  to  decide  whether  the  risk  taken  has 
en  worth  while,  and  whether,  in  fact,  the  ex- 
bition  has  added  sufBrient  to  our  knowledge 
justify  submitting  the  pictures  to  movement 
d  changes  of  temperature.  Many  will  think 
at  too  lirde  emerges  from  this  exhibition  to 
ake  it  of  much  importance  to  the  scholar  or 
en  the  tourist,  who  could  easily  see  all  the 
ost  important  works  shown :  and  others,  such 
the  frescoes  at  Orvieto.  in  a  three-day  journey 
>m  Florence  to  Rome. 

Missing  Works 

The  exhibition  might  have  been  justified  if  it 
d  contained  all  the  best  of  Fra  Angelico's 
arks.  But  several  of  his  most  important  pic- 
res  were  not  included :  for  example,  the  lovely 
wonation  o  f  the  I  'irgin  from  the  Louvre  and  the 
oving  Crucifixion  from  the  Fogg  Museum, 
unbridge  (U.S.A.),  without  which  it  is  diffi- 
lt  to  form  any  just  impression  of  his  powers, 
le  exhibition  would  have  been  memorable  if 
e  famous  Cosmos  and  Datnian  predella  had 
en  reunited.  But  neither  the  panel  from 
rashington  nor  any  of  the  three  panels  from 
unich  was  lent.  Museum  authorities  are  be- 
ming  increasingly  reluctant  to  lend  their 
ore  fragile  works  and  such  gaps  could  be  ex- 
sed  if  all  the  pictures  shown  were,  at  least 
nerally.  accepted  as  autograph  works  by  Fra 
lgelico.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  so.  The 
ce  Homo  (17)  from  Leghorn,  with  bloodshot 
es  and  rouged  hps,  is  at  best  a  late  copy:  the 
adotma  and  Child  (53),  from  the  collection  of 
I  Duke  of  Alba  at  Madrid,  seems  to  be  by  a 
:ble  imitator,  as  do  also  the  little  Nativity  (34) 
d  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden  (35)  from  Forli. 
le  Meeting  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  (37) 
>m  the  Kress  Collection  at  San  Francisco  and 
;  St.  Antony  in  the  Desert  from  the  Houston 
useum  of  Fine  Art  are  surely  workshop  pro- 
ctionsr  And.  of  course,  if  one  follows  the 
di-purist.  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy,  on  the  contri- 
tion of  Zanobi  Strozzi.  no  more  than  half  the 
srks  in  the  exhibition  will  pass  muster.  In 
rt.  it  must  be  stated.  Fra  Angelico  has  been 
angely  honoured  by  this  exhibition  from 
lich  several  of  his  best  paintings  have  been 
fitted,  and  in  which  a  large  number  ot  studio 
irks  and  some  rather  ham-fisted  copies  have 
en  included.  That  is  not  to  deny  that  it  is 
jrth  visiting.  It  was,  however,  very  interesting 
see  the  two  St.  Nicholas  predella  panels  (30, 
)  joined  to  the  third  (32)  and  placed,  where 
sf  originally  were,  under  the  altar-piece  (29) 
>m  Perugia.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that 
:re  are  many  paintings  of  great  beauty,  which 
is  a  pleasure  to  study  under  exhibition  condi- 
>ns  with  a  catalogue  1  which  was  a  useful  addi- 
m  to  Angelico  studies  as  it  summarized  the 
rdicts  of  all  scholars  on  the  leading  works, 

Nostra  delle  Opere  di  Frj  Angelico,  with  an  Intro- 
ction  by  Mario  Salmi.  Published  by  the  Direzione 
nerale  dei  Monumenri  Pontificie,  Citta  del  Van- 
k>,  1,000  lire.  The  catalogue  is  furnished  with  full 
ails  and  photographs  of  all  the  pictures  shown  and 
jrief  account  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  at 
vieto  and  at  Florence. 


Two  scenes  from  'The  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari*.  Pinacoteca  V 


drawing  heavily  on  Professor  Salmi's  mono- 
graph which  is  now  in  the  press. 

The  real  merit  of  the  one-man  show  was  that 
it  forced  one  to  reconsider  the  artist's  place  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  particularly  regrettable 
that  a  number  of  Fra  Angelico's  best  pictures 
were  omitted  from  this  exhibition.  But  when 
one  has  allowed  for  these  lacunae  and  averted 
one's  eyes  from  the  half-dozen  highly  doubtful 
pictures  I  have  mentioned  above,  there  still  re- 
mains the  Zanobi  Strozzi  problem.  This  has 
been  very  fully  treated  in  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy' s 
Fra  Angelico:  and  if  we  accept  bis  thesis,  as  I 
think  we  must,  we  are  left  with  a  small  and 
manageable  corpus  of  undoubted  authenticity 
from  which  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  Fra 
Angelico's  achievement. 

Adam  and  Eve 

Shortly  after  his  death.  Fra  Angelico  was  re- 
ferred to  as  being  'non  Jotto  non  Cimabove 
minor',  but  few  today  would  rank  him  in  such 
exalted  company  ;  ft>r  the  qualities  we  most  ad- 
mire in  Cimabue  and  Giotto  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  his  work.  His  historical  position  is  a 
curious  one.  He  seems  to  have  studied  under  the 
most  daring  and  advanced  artist  ot  his  time. 
Masacdo  (who  was  his  junior),  but  he  remained 
thoroughly  reactionary,  drawing  more  inspira- 
tion from  his  other  master.  Lorenzo  Monaco.  A 
comparison  between  the  little  figures  of  Adam 
and  Eve  expelled  from  Eden  in  the  background 
of  the  Cortona  Anntmciatioti  (28)  and  Masacdo's 
celebrated  group  in  the  Brancacd  chapel  re- 
vealed the  gulf  that  separates  these  two  painters, 
who  seem  to  belong  to  different  epochs  though 
they  were,  of  course,  contemporaries.  Fra  An- 
gelico's Adam  and  Eve  are  wan  and  sad,  Masac- 
do's are  grief-stricken.  Fra  Angelico's  are  almost 
charming  in  their  grave  simplidty.  while 
Masacdo's  images  of  terror  and  despair  have  all 
the  weight  and  solidity  of  sculpture  in  the 
round.  Indeed,  one  is  always  surprised  to  see  how 
small  this  monumental  painting  really  is.  Fra 
Angelico  might  well  have  been  illustrating  that 
delightful  mediaeval  carol  which  ends :  "  Blessed 
be  the  time  that  appil  take  was.  Therefore  we 
moun  sin  gen  Deo  Gracias.'  For  us  his  charm  re- 


sides in  his  saindy  innocence,  his  pious  tender- 
ness and  his  irrepressible,  child-like  joy.  There  is 
seldom  anything  of  the  heroic  in  his  work. 
Usually  his  figures  are  conceived  a  lirde  smaller 
than  life,  and  unclouded  visions  of  the  goodness 
and  sweetness  of  God's  creation  find,  perhaps, 
their  best  expression  in  the  smiling  landscape 
backgrounds  which  one  could  imagine  him  to 
have  painted  with  Pippa's  song  on  his  hps. 

It  is  the  combination  of  child-like  vision  with 
prodigious  technical  ability  that  characterizes 
Fra  Angelica's  work  and  may  discourage  as 
many  admirers  as  it  attracts.  To  say  that  the 
Deposition  (22)  falls  short  of  the  drama  of  the 
scene  is  not  to  deny  the  very  great  beauty  of  the 
picture,  but  to  indicate  a  central  weakness  in  his 
work:  a  weakness  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
consider  him  among  the  greatest  of  Italian 
painters :  yet  his  fresh  and  innocent  charm  is  ir- 
resistible. His  painting  is  as  clear  and  clean  as  if  he 
stood  there  wiping  his  brushes  ;  as  Henry  James 
remarked,  'the  colours  seem  to  sing,  as  it  were, 
like  new-fledged  birds  in  June".  We  may  prefer 


Fra  Angelico.  Detail  from  'The  Deposi- 
tion'. Museo  di  San  Marco.  Florence. 


the  fearful  seraphs  of  the  earlier  masters,  but  Fra 
Angelico's  little  trumpeting  angels  in  their  opal- 
ine robes  are  so  pretty,  there  is  no  other  word 
for  them,  that  they  have  set  a  pattern  for  what 
an  angel  should  look  like.  His  treatment  of  the 
Annunciation  (28)  is  the  prototype  for  many 
hundreds  of  paintings  of  that  subject  and  in  this 
picture,  as  in  the  wonderful  series  of  frescoes  in 
the  cells  at  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  he  dem- 
onstrates his  ability  as  an  illustrator  and 
painter  of  devotional  pictures.  His  little  stories 
of  saints,  like  the  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  predella 
{30-32),  are  no  less  endearing  and  one  feels  that 
he  was  perfectly  at  home  among  the  prettily 
dressed  figures,  the  gay  little  boats  and  the  rocks 
which  seem  to  have  been  carved  out  of  green 
cheese.  One  wonders  why  there  is  no  New 
Testament  illustrated  ■  solely  from  pictures  by 
Fra  Angelico ;  for  such  a  volume  would  present 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel  story 
untouched  by  sentimentality. 

Postscript  from  Florence 

When  the  Fra  Angelico  Exhibition  was 
moved  from  Rome  to  Florence  it  was  consider- 
ably augmented,  the  most  important  additions 
being  the  four  panels  (from  Munich)  of  the 
Cosmas  and  Dainian  predella.  It  has  consequently 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  whole  altar- 
piece  save  for  the  gap  made  by  the  panel  at 
Washington,  which  has  been  filled  by  a  coloured 
photograph.  Moreover,  the  exhibition  has  been 
made  far  more  interesting  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  works  by  Fra  Angelico's  followers, 
notably  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Zanobi  Strozzi. 
Gozzoli  is  represented  by  the  fresco  head  of 
Christ  from  the  Palazzo  Venezia  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  Anne  from  the  Museo  Nazion- 
ale  at  Pisa.  The  four  pictures  usually  attributed 
to  Zanobi  Strozzi  and  the  wonderful  series  of 
manuscript  illuminations,  which  are  more  cer- 
tainly by  him,  help  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  identity  of  Fra  Angelico's 
most  important  assistant.  The  ground  is,  never- 
theless, still  very  uncertain  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  three  crude  little  predella  panels 
from  the  Museo  Communale  at  Prato  are  by  the 
same  hand  as  the  Last  Judgement  from  S.  Marco. 
The  manuscripts  do,  however,  look  as  if  they 
may  well  be  by  the  hand  which  Mr.  Pope- 
Hennessy  has  associated,  some  will  think  a  little 
rashly,  with  the  name  of  Zanobi  Strozzi. 

In  Rome  the  exhibition  was  a  little  over- 
crowded, but  at  Florence  it  has  been  well 
mounted  in  the  Museo  di  S.  Marco  which  has 
recently  been  restored  with  admirable  sensitiv- 
ity. A  word  of  special  praise  must  go  to  the  re- 
decoration  of  Michelozzo's  magnificent  library, 
which  has  now  been  cleared  of  its  cumbrous 
show-cases  and  revealed  as  a  room  of  singular 
beauty.  The  new  cases  for  the  manuscripts  have 
been  designed  with  such  exemplary  tact  that 
they  display  the  codices  clearly  without  de- 
tracting in  any  way  from  the  linear  grace  of  the 
room. 

Sevres  Porcelain  Tea-wares 

THE  Tea  Centre  is  the  home  of  an  increasing 
number  of  recherche  exhibitions,  many  of 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  collectors  and  stu- 


dents of  ceramics.  Earlier  this  year,  from  25  th 
May  until  1 8th  June,  visitors  to  the  Centre,  in 
Regent  Street,  London,  saw  an  exhibition  of 
soft-paste  Vincennes  and  Sevres  porcelain,  the 
property  of  that  omnivorous  collector,  Mr. 
W.  A.Evill.  As  may  be  expected  at  such  a  place, 
the  items  were  all  connected  with  the  tea-table : 
cups  and  saucers,  milk-jugs,  teapots,  etc.  They 
covered  the  years  from  1745  to  1782,  and  dis- 
played some  of  the  varied  patterns  and  the  rich 
colours  that  were  employed  at  the  Royal  factory 
during  that  period. 

In  a  short  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  Mr. 
D.  M.  Forrest  pointed  out  that  France  did  not  lag 
behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  adopting  the 
Oriental  habit  of  tea-drinking.  Indeed,  it  was  to 
a  French  lady,  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  custom 
of  adding  milk  to  the  fragrant  leaves. 

Colour-plate:  Cover 

THIS  painting  by  A.Renoir,  The  Children 
outside  Les  Collettes,  shows  his  two  children 
with  their  mother  or  nurse  outside  Les  Collettes. 
Painted  in  1890,  it  is  in  the  exhibition  of  French 
Masters  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies at  The  Ohana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Place, 
Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W.i.  The  exhibi- 
tion includes  a  number  of  portrait  paintings  by 
Renoir,  Pissarro,  Bonnard,  Vuillard,  Utrillo, 
Matisse,  Modigliani,  Boudin,  Roualt,  and  some 
other  lesser  names  of  the  Ecole  de  Paris.  Among 
the  outstanding  pictures  on  show  are  a  portrait  by 
Modigliani  of  his  wife,  painted  in  1916;  a  white 
Utrillo,  a  Matisse  landscape  and  a  still  life;  a 
Rouault  clowness,  and  several  Camille  Pissarros, 
The  most  outstanding  is  the  Matin  a  Montfou- 
cault,  of  most  delicate  light  and  tints.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  Renoirs  of  great  charm,  such 
as  The  Young  Girl  in  a  pink  dress,  painted  in  1883, 
and  the  Head  of  Coco,  and  also  several  Bonnard 
exhibits  including  A  Landscape  at  Vernon, 
Peaceful  View  of  the  River  Seine  and  Portrait  of 
the  Woman  Painter.  A  Boudin  painted  in  1894 
in  Venice,  View  of  the  Church  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  with  gondoliers  and  women  with  colourful 
parasols  and  crinolines,  is  another  superb  painting 
to  be  seen. 

Colour-plate:  Munnings 

FEW  artists  in  recent  years  can  have  com- 
manded such  high  prices  for  their  work 
whilst  still  living  as  Sir  Alfred  J.  Munnings, 
P.P.R.A. 

His  painting,  Tom  Mollard  and  the  Hounds  of 
the  Madron  Kennels,  here  reproduced  in  colour, 
is  one  of  his  earlier  hunting  pictures  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  his  most  impressive  works  in  this 
size  (53  X  66  in.).  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Frost  &  Reed,  41  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.i,  and  depicts  the  country  west  of  Penzance, 
which  was  hunted  by  the  Western  Hounds 
under  the  Mastership  of  Mr.  Robins  Bolitho. 
Tom  Mollard  was  at  one  time  Huntsman,  and 
the  studies  for  the  hounds  were  made  at  the 
Kennels  at  Madron.  Whilst  the  artist  may  now 
be  infinitely  more  fluent,  he  would  probably  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  he  could  never  paint  this 
picture  in  exactly  the  same  way  again  today.  On 
some  of  the  brush  strokes,  for  example,  there 


are  as  many  as  four  to  five  different  tones.  Thll 
landscape,  too,  is  vigorous  and  carried  out  wit 
extraordinary  vitality.  The  artist's  whole  peJ 
sonality  is  harnessed  to  this  picture:  and,  at  tH 
same  time,  one-  can  almost  detect  in  it  soma 
thing  of  a  French  Impressionist  influence. 

The  early  painting  days  which  the  artist  spen 
in  the  West  Country  of  England  are  describe 
by  him  in  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiographl 
{An  Artist's  Life).  One  reminiscence  records  th 
end  of  a  particularly  exciting  hunting  day  a 
Morvah  on  the  north  coast,  when  a  fox  ran  to 
cliff  on  one  late  December  afternoon.  A  smaj 
group  of  dismounted  followers,  including  Tom 
Mollard,  stood  looking  down  to  where  the  foJ 
had  gone.  Jack,  the  whip,  and  Mr.  Munnings,  a 
he  then  was,  descended  the  cliff.  A  flick  o 
Jack's  whip  made  the  fox  jump  into  the  sea,  t< 
be  dragged  back  and  forth  by  the  swell.  A  large 
wave  than  the  rest  landed  him  safely,  when  tha 
sodden  fox  climbed  the  cliff  and  disappearec 
into  a  crevice. 

'Come  on,  Mr.  Munnin's,'  said  the  whipj 
'Let's  go  and  get  him  out.'  And  because  'Mr. 
Munnin's'  disallowed  this  course  it  was  said  to  hi 
the  last  time  that  Mollard  let  him  descend  a  clirl 
after  a  fox. 

Chelsea  Porcelain  Mystery 

THE  Harris  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  at 
Preston,  Lancashire,  has  issued  the  fourth  of 
its  series  of  Picture  Books.  This  latest  example 
deals  with  the  collection  presented  in  1953  by  the 
late  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith.  It  describes  sixty  specimens 
from  English  factories  ranging  alphabetically 
from  Bow  to  Worcester,  with  an  additional) 
half-dozen  under  the  heading  Unattrihuted.  The! 
twenty  plates  illustrate  representative  specimens.1 
A  puzzle-piece  is  a  Chelsea  saucer  (No.  23)! 
painted  with  a  harbour  scene  and  floral  sprays  in 
colours,  and  marked  with  the  raised  anchor. 
Beneath  the  base,  incised  in  script  characters 
under  the  glaze,  is  the  legend  Tid  Six.  The 
catalogue  wisely  ventures  no  explanation  of 
these  'words',  but  collectors  and  students  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  suggest  their  meaning. 

At  Auction 

SPECTACULAR,  in  one  or  two  cases 
fierce,  bidding  marked  the  sale  of  Old 
Master  drawings  and  paintings,  from  various 
collections,  at  Sotheby's  on  9th  June,  when  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  lots  submitted  by 
the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Peter  Wilson,  realized  a 
total  of  £84,819.  Main  interest  in  this  sale 
centred  on  the  series  of  fourteen  drawings  sent 
by  Mr. A. G.B.Russell,  Clarenceaux  King  of 
Arms;  and  on  that  of  twenty-two  lots  belonging 
to  the  late  Misses  M.H.,  L.E.  and  M.D.Le 
Hunte.  The  Russell  group,  which  contributed 
£15,190  to  the  day's  total,  included  a  Lorenzo 
Lotto  portrait  of  a  young  man,  in  black  chalk 
heightened  with  white  and  touched  with  red 
chalk  on  the  lips,  13^-  X  io|  in.,  which  sold  for 
£8,000;  and  a  Paul  Veronese  portrait  head  of  a 
negro,  in  black  chalk  on  brown  paper,  7|  X  6| 
in.,  fetched  £2,100.  The  Le  Hunte  drawings, 
which  totalled  £20,454,  included  a  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  pen-and-ink  and  brown  wash  and  blue 
body-colour  sketch  on  vellum,  7J  X  7|  in.,  of  a 
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OM  MOLLARD  AND  THE  HOUXDS  OF  THE  MADRON  KENNELS  :  BY  SIR  A.  J.  MUNNINGS,  P.P.R.A.  :  CANVAS  53  x  66  INCHES 

In  the  possession  of  Frost  and  Reed  Ltd.,  41  New  Bond  Street,  London,  IV.  1 
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Book-plates  for  Connoisseurs 

EVIV'AL  of  interest  in  the  en- 
graved book-plate,  symbol  of 
book-pride  and  label  of  embellishment, 
has  brought  many  inquiries  to  The 
Connoisseur.  One  of  the  few  remaining 
specialist  engravers  of  this  nature  is 
Colonel  C.J.Barton  Inncs,  55  Kensing- 
ton Court,  London,  W.S,  who  can  now 
accept  a  limited  number  of  commissions. 


lonor,  flanked  by  two  angels  in  a  roundel.  This 
changed  hands  for  £9,500- the  highest  price  of 
sale.  The  Nativity,  7$  x  8f  in.,  in  pen-and- 
ink  and  brown  wash,  by  Giovanni  Bellini, 
nought  £4.ooo:  and  £3.400  was  given  for  a 
■design  for  stained  glass,  14 1£  x  ni  in.,  drawn 
■with  the  brush  and  grey  wash  by  Hans  Holbein 
Hie  Younger.  Among  paintings  from  other  prop- 
lierties  was  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  wearing 
n  black  cap,  on  panel  13  J  x  in.,  by  an  artist 
■known  as  '  The  Master  of  the  BaronceUi  Por- 
traits'. This  was  bought  for  £6,000. 

The  most  notable  of  Christie's  picture  sales, 
held  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  was  that  of  Old 
Master  and  modern  paintings,  from  various 
properties,  which  realized  a  total  of  £48,466  on 
20th  May.  The  main  attraction  in  this  sale  was  a 
painting,  on  panel  37^  X  49  in.,  of  Dtmotritus 
Heraclitus,  catalogued  as  1  The  Property  of  a 
Nobleman',  and,  according  to  family  tradition, 
it  was  ascribed  to  Caravaggio.  Christie's,  how- 
ever, attributed  it  to  Rubens.  Bidding  for  the 
work  opened  at  £210.  Keen  competition  soon 
raised  this  up  to  a  bid  of  £17,325,  at  which  sum 
the  hammer  fell,  and  the  name  of  the  buyer  was 
given  as  'Davidson'.  This,  it  was  understood, 
was  the  nom-de-plume  of  a  member  of  the  noble- 
man's family.  The  second  highest  price  of  the 
day  was  the  £3,780  given  for  a  view  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  from 
the  Island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  19J  X  29  in., 
painted  by  Eugene  Boudin  in  1895.  This  came 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Assheton 
Bennett,  and  had  cost  only  £378  at  Christie's  in 
1942. 

The  well-known  collection  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  and  English  furniture,  formed 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Rechnitzer,  realized  a  total  of 
£34,000  at  Christie's  on  19th  May.  Highest 
price  of  the  sale,  £5,460,  was  paid  for  a  magnif- 
icent Louis  XVI  black  lacquer  bonheur-du-jour, 
25  in.  wide,  39  in.  high,  by  C.C.Saunier.  At  a 
sale  totalling  £24,166  in  the  same  rooms  on 
12th  May,  £5400  was  given  for  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  equally  fine  Chippendale  marque- 
try commode,  with  serpentine  front  and  bombi 
sides,  60  in.  wide,  37  in.  high,  circa  1765;  and 
an  anonymous  vendor's  Louis  XV  XVI  mar- 
quetry commode,  58  in.  wide,  inlaid  in  various 
woods  with  figures  and  flowers  on  a  kingwood 
ground,  by  P.A.Foullet,  sold  for  £2,730. 

At  J.  Trevor  &  Sons'  Grosvenor  Street  auc- 
tion gallery,  London,  on  12th  May.  a  sale  of  Sir 
Lyonel  Tollemache's  collection  of  English  silver 
of  the  George  1 1  and  1 1 1  periods  and  one  French 
lot,  formerly  belonging  to  his  ancestor,  the 


fourth  Earl  of  Dysart.  realized  a  total  of  £22.462. 
The  top  price.  £3.100,  was  given  for  a  pair  of 
Louis  X  V  time-light  candelabra,  285  oz.  8  dwt., 
by  Thomas  Germain;  and  a  George  II  fine 
epergne,  259  oz.  10  dwt.,  by  Paul  Crcspui. 
1748  9,  was  sold  for  £2.800.  In  a  miscellaneous 
sale,  totalling  £5.600  at  the  Motcomb  Galleries, 
London,  on  23rd  March,  a  London  dealer  gave 
£2.800  for  a  set  of  ten  mid-eighteenth-ccntury 
English  mahogany  chairs  (two  with  arms),  on 
carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw  feet, 
and  upholstered  in  green  silk  damask.  On  9th 
June,  Glendining's  concluded  a  four-day  sale  of 
the  first  part  of  the  celebrated  collection  of 
English  gold  and  silver  coins,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Cyril  Lockett,  for  a  total  of 
£41.000.  Top  price.  £2,000,  was  paid  for  an 
Aflectus,  A.D.  293-6,  aureus  of  London  mint, 
weighing  66  §  grains.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
world  auction  record  for  a  single  coin:  and  a 
Henry  III  gold  penny,  weighing  45J  grains, 
beautifully  struck  at  the  London  mint  in  1257, 
changed  hands  at  £1,950. 
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quired  between  1938  and  1953,  has  been  pub- 
lished. Price:  £9  9$.,  postage  2s.  6d.,  or  S27.00 
post  free.  Sole  Agents:  Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd., 
11  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Research -I:  Dr.  Mary  Woodall,  Deputy 
Director.  Birmingham  City  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  is  preparing  a  study  of  the  letters  of 
Thomas  Gainsborough  and  seeks  unpublished 
material. 

Research -II:  Mr. F.Gordon  Roe,  57  Peel 
Street,  London,  W.8,  requires  information  on 
the  present  whereabouts  of  works  by  Walter 
Rupert  Stevens,  landscape  artist,  who  died  in 
1894- 

Closed:  The  Assyrian  Transept  of  the  British 
Museum,  owing  to  reconstruction  work.  This 
transept  contains  two  colossal  human-headed 
winged  bulls  from  the  Palace  of  Sargos  II  at 
Kharsabad  and  monuments  from  the  Palace  of 
Assur-nasir-pal  at  Nimrod. 

Timekeeping  Exhibition:  'Five  Centuries 
of  British  Timekeeping,'  a  British  Clock  and 
Watch  Industry's  Exhibition  of  both  historic 
and  modern  timepieces,  under  the  patronage  of 
H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  Foster  Lane,  London,  E.C.2.  3rd-8th 
October.  Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m. -7  p.m., 
Saturday  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Admission  free. 

Silver  in  Colour:  A  new  set  of  colour  film- 
strips,  on  the  craft  of  the  silversmith,  and  its 
history,  has  been  produced  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  Foster  Lane,  London, 
E.C.2. 

Stained  Glass:  Miss  Evie  Hone,  the  Irish 
artist  who  made  the  east  window  of  Eton  College 
Chapel,  has  now  finished  the  large  cast  window 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  South  Grove,  High- 
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Sflvet  from  English  Churches 

FOLLOWING  the  successful  ex- 
hibition. 'Silver  Treasures  from 
English  Churches',  held  at  Christie's. 
London,  in  January,  a  number  of  cata- 
logues (containing  forty-eight  illustra- 
tions and  full  descriptive  text)  remained 
unsold.  Copies  can  still  be  obtained 
from:  The  Historic  Churches  Preserva- 
tion Trust,  Fulham  Palace.  London, 
S.W.6;  post  free  is.  9d.  per  copy. 


the  Empress  Eugenic  in  1879  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  Empress 
was  living  at  Chislehurst  at  the  time. 

Singapore's  Governor,  Sir  John  Nicoll. 
seeks  old  prints  and  paintings  of  Singapore  for 
the  new  Assembly  House. 

Furniture  Lectures:  Gerfrye  Museum, 
Kingsland  Road,  London.  E.2  (Curator.  Mrs. 
M.  Harrison)  has  arranged  the  following  autumn 
lectures:  nth  October,  "Furniture  before  1700' 
(John  Lowe);  18th  October.  'Eighteenth- 
century  Furniture'  (John  Lowe);  25th  October, 
'Nineteenth-century  Furniture'  (Peter  Floud): 
1st  November,  'Twentieth-century  Furniture* 

Army  Art:  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  London  in  October.  Particu- 
lars: Hon.  Secretary,  Army  Art  Society,  1  Dur- 
ham Place,  London,  S.W.3. 

Fire-arms:  'English,  Irish  and  Scottish  Fire- 
arms Makers',  first  fully  comprehensive  bio- 
graphical cyclopaedia  of  fire-arms  makers  (Six- 
teenth to  Nineteenth  Centuries),  will  be  pub- 
lished by  W.  &  R.Chambers  Ltd.  (6  Dean 
Street,  London,  W.i)  in  the  early  autumn. 

City  of  Antwerp  is  commemorating  the 
printing  of  the  first  book  by  Christopher  Plantin 
in  Antwerp  in  1555  with  an  exhibition  (open 
until  2nd  October)  showing  the  city's  economic, 
artistic  and  cultural  life  in  Plantin's  time.  An 
international  Plantin  congress  will  also  be  held 
(4th  to  10th  September)  in  the  Plantin-Moretus 
Museum. 

New  Members  of  the  Fine  Art  and  Antique 
Dealers'  Golfing  Society  (Hon.  Sec:  CM. 
Hart,  5  Coptic  Street,  London,  W.C.i)  are: 
J. G. Beer,  G.E.Mann  Dyson,  L.Fairhead  and 
C.R.Fenton.  This  year's  captain  is  Norman 
Adams.  The  Baldwin  Salver,  competed  for  at 
the  Summer  Meeting,  was  won  by*  Lionel 
Robinson,  the  runner-up  Gordon  Partridge. 
Winners  of  the  James  Harris  and  Whitaker  Sal- 
vers were  E.  R.Woollett  and  J.G.  Beer.  Autumn 
Meeting :  Swinley  Forest  G.  C. :  1 2th  September. 

Exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  Eduardo 
Malta,  a  leading  Portuguese  contemporary 
artist,  will  be  held  at  the  London  galleries  of 
Frost  &  Reed  Ltd..  41  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.i,  in  November.  This  will  be  the 
first  rime  that  this  artist's  work  has  been  seen 
in  London. 

Connoisseur:  The  November  number  of 
Tlie  Connoisseur  will  be  a  special  number  de- 
voted to  Italian  Art,  the  February,  1956, 
number  to  Portuguese  an. 
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A  COMPANION  CONNOISSEUR  VOLUME  TO 


The  Encyclopaedia 
of  Antiques 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  The  Connoisseur  should  now  publish  a 
second,  or  companion,  volume  to  its  already  well-established 
and,  from  all  accounts,  highly  successful  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of 
Antiques.  The  first  volume  has  not  unnaturally  sold  over  twenty 
thousand  copies  both  in  England  and  America  and  elsewhere. 
Both  volumes  also  have  the  added  advantage  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  be  reprinted  for  many  years;  since  the  material  which 
they  contain  does  not  date.  Moreover,  the  same  can  be  said  of 
this  second  volume  as  was  said  of  the  first:  it  is  both  a  quite  in- 
valuable book  for  the  assistance  and  education  of  the  beginner 
collector  as  well  as  a  really  useful  quick-reference  publication  for 
the  established  connoisseur  and  advanced  collector. 

There  is  much  to  admire  about  the  way  The  Connoisseur  does 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  admirable  and  almost  invari- 
able journalistic  sense  of  timing.  Its  publication,  The  Queens 
Silver,  appeared  at  just  the  right  time  before  the  Queen's  Coro- 
nation. It  gave  a  preview  of  the  Sao  Paulo  pictures  long  before 
they  came  to  London.  It  has  long  ago -when  the  collection  was 
in  Paris -given  us  a  foretaste  of  the  silver  craftsmanship  of  the 
Germains,  which  we  shall  see  in  the  Royal  Academy  Winter 
Exhibition  opening  at  the  end  of  October.  And  now,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Marie-Antoinette  Exhibition  at  Versailles,  and  as 
if  to  coincide  with  it,  comes  this  'Companion'  Encyclopaedia. 
This  is  again  slick  timing,  as  much  of  the  editorial  flavour  of  this 
new  volume  is  French:  and  the  most  important  first  section  in  it 
is  devoted  to  the  furniture  of  France. 

As  it  is  not  constitutionally  permissible  for  the  Wallace 
Collection  ever  to  lend  pieces  for  outside  exhibition,  we  can 
therefore  examine  at  least  one  piece  of  Marie-Antoinette's  per- 
sonal furniture,  for  this  reason  not  at  Versailles,  in  this  new 
Connoisseur  encyclopaedia:  the  secretaire  a  abattant  made  for 
her  by  J.H.  Riesener  in  1780  and  now,  with  other  important 
Marie-Antoinette  pieces,  in  the  collections  at  Hertford  House, 
London. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  consider  the  contents  of  this  new 
volume  even  more  interesting  than  the  preceding  one.  What  is 
certainly  the  greatest  possible  improvement  is  the  quality  of  the 
items  displayed  on  the  attractive  dust-jacket.  The  cover  of  the 
new  volume  shows  genuine  antiques,  many  of  them  of  consider- 
able artistic  and  academic  importance. 

Again,  the  general  editor  appears  to  have  selected  a  fascinating 
lot  of  subjects  and  a  further  distinguished  team  of  scholarly 
writers  to  describe  them.  It  is  necessary  to  name  the  subjects 
covered:  French  Furniture,  European  Tapestries  and  Carpets, 
Objects  of  Vertu,  Nctsukc  and  Inro,  Metalwork,  Japanese  Prints, 
Modern  Watercolours,  Chinese  'Lowestoft'  and  Export  Porce- 
lain, Cottage  Pottery  and  Popular  Art,  Toby  Jugs,  Armorial 
China  and  Glass,  Wedgwood,  Sheffield  Plate,  American  Silver, 
Musical  Instruments,  Coins  and  Medals,  Stamps  and  their 
Forgeries,  Victoriana,  Antique  Statuary  and  Wax  Modelling, 
Antique  Bronzes,  Silhouettes  and  Glass  Pictures,  Barometers, 


Musical  Boxes,  Automata,  Dolls  and  Dolls'  Houses,  Ship 
Models,  Jade,  French  Glass  Paperweights,  Pharmacy  Jars,  ana 
Wine,  Spirit  and  Sauce  Labels.  There  are  the  same  large  number 
of  very  good  half-tone  illustrations  as  there  were  in  the  firs! 
volume.  Again,  where  necessary,  there  are  the  same  skilfully 
executed  line  drawings  within  the  text  of  many  sections :  and,  at 
the  end  of  each  section,  'Books  for  Further  Reading'.  Each 
section,  too,  has  the  necessary  'Glossary  of  Terms'. 

It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  select  any  one  section  for  special 
mention,  because  all  arc  important.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  see  de- 
partments devoted  to  the  first  study  of  such  subjects  as  American 
Silver  and  Musical  Instruments;  for,  whilst  the  art  objects  sug- 
gested by  the  titles  of  other  sections  are  known  in  name  to  many 
of  those  interested  in  the  study  of  antiques,  these  two  subjects 
have  not  been  studied  in  the  manner  which  they  deserve. 

For  example,  American  silver  which  claims  the  interest  of 
student  and  collector  falls  within  the  approximate  dates  of  1650 
and  1 8 10.  Unlike  English  silver,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  date  an 
American  piece  exactly,  due  to  the  absence  of  assay  offices  and  a 
definite  system  of  marking;  although  occasionally  there  are  com- 
memorative pieces  with  a  recorded  date  which  offer  a  guide  to 
progress  of  design.  Again,  certain  pieces  have  no  exact  European 
prototype,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  example  of  the  Boston  '  Sugar 
Box'.  Whilst  this  piece -it  is  described  in  the  section  Glossary- 
resembles  the  Charles  II  sweetmeat-box  in  the  work  of  John 
Coney,  Edward  Winslow's  elaborate  boxes  of  casket  shape  are 
apparently  without  European  prototype;  yet  distinctively 
American  is  the  use  of  cast  cherub's  heads  on  tankard  handles  and 
on  handle  tips. 

I  understand  that  the  reopening  of  the  heraldic  service,  which 
The  Connoisseur  previously  gave  to  its  readers  up  to  1939,  has  re- 
sulted in  new  inquiries  of  this  nature  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  section  entitled  'Armorial  China  and  Glass'  in  this  new 
Encyclopaedia  should  therefore  do  more  than  stimulate  this  in- 
ternational interest  in  heraldry.  Services  of  china  painted  with 
coats-of-arms  were  fashionable  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. All,  until  about  1755,  and  the  great  majority  thereafter, 
were  made  in  China  at  Ching-te-chcu  and  were  ordered 
through  the  agent  of  the  East  India  Company  or  the  resident 
merchants  at  Canton,  and  there  painted  with  a  coat-of-arms,  a 
representation  of  which  has  been  sent  from  England. 

Few  can  possess,  or  possibly  would  wish  to  acquire,  an  early 
spinet  or  harpsichord.  But  a  knowledge  of  their  construction  and 
use,  and  of  other  collectable  musical  instruments,  is  invariably  of 
assistance  and  interest  when  dealing  with  other  aspects  of  the 
study  of  works  of  art.  Also,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  Musical  Instru- 
ments section,  the  collector  who  finds  a  seventeenth-century 
sackbut  (trombone),  or  any  eighteenth-century  herald's  trumpet, 
will  indeed  be  fortunate.  And  this  goes,  too,  for  all  those  who 
decide  to  acquire  this  second  volume  of  the  Connoisseur  Concise 
Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques.  -W.  S.  C. 
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'Lenta  Penn,'  the  earliest  known  play-doll  in  Amer- 
ica. 2.  Matthew  Prior  (lead),  by  Louis  F.Roubiliac. 
3.  A  harp-lute  by  Wheatstone,  circa  1 8 1 5,  and  a  Spanish 
guitar  by  Louis  Panormo,  London,  1833.  4.  Teapot, 
circa  1750,  Ch'ien  Lung.  5.  A  jade  buffalo,  perhaps  Han 
Dynasty-.  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  6.  Part  of 
a  dinner  serv  ice  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Newman, 
circa  1790,  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  7.  Car- 
tel clock,  the  case  made  by  C.Cressent,  circa  1747,  a 
particularly  fine  example  of  a  Louis  XV  clock-case. 
Wallace  Collection.  8.  A  late-seventeenth-century 
New  York  tankard,  by  Cornelius  Kierstede.  9.  Bone 
and  wood  model  of  a  naval  sloop-of-war  of  circa  18 15, 
rigged  as  a  snow. 
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HARROGATE 

The  Countess  of  Harewood  has  kindly  agreed  to  open  the  5th 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  11.30  a.m.  on  Monday,  12th 
September,  at  the  Royal  Hall,  Harrogate.  It  will  remain  open 
until  17th  September.  Among  the  exhibits  will  be:  (Left)  this 
early-eighteenth-century  walnut  bureau  bookcase  on  the  stand  of 
Quinneys  of  Chester;  (above)  Queen  Anne  tankard  (1709)  and  a 
pair  of  George  III  (1764)  tapersticks  on  the  stand  of  James  R. 
Ogden  of  Harrogate;  (below)  an  eighteenth-century  serpentine- 
front  kneehole  commode  (4  ft.  8  in.),  veneered  in  finely  figured 
mahogany,  with  fluted  and  canted  corners  and  original  handles, 
exhibited  by  J.&W.  Tweed  of  Bradford. 


EA  :  HARROGATE  :  KENSINGTON 


KENSINGTON 

Among  the  forty  exhibitors  in  the 
Fourth  Kensington  Antiques  Fair  (Ken- 
sington Town  Hall,  ist  to  8th  Septem- 
ber) will  be:  Arthur  Churchill  Ltd., 
Gordon  Hand,  Church  Close  Gallery 
(Beryl  Davy),  Vera  and  Walter  Bird, 
Corbell  &  Co.,  Rhonarts  Ltd.,  G.Van, 
Lampards  &  Son  and  Kirsch  of  Brighton. 
The  large  George  III  sugar  dredger  at 
right  is  by  Starling  Wilford  (London, 
1726),  7  in.  high  (8  oz.),  and  is  part  of  a 
collection  of  eighteenth-century  silver 
which  will  be  exhibited  bv  Laird  Clowes. 


CHELSEA 

(Left  above):  An  English,  35-in.-high, 
Dital  Harp,  circa  1815,  in  scarlet  and  gold 
lacquer  (Collin  &  Winslow);  (Left  be- 
low): a  George  II  silver  beer  mug  by 
Robert  Williams,  London,  1730  (Joseph- 
ine Grahame-Ballin) ;  {Right):  finely 
carved  Chippendale  armchair,  circa  1765 
(Charles  Howard  Ltd.) -three  pieces 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  Chelsea 
Autumn  Antiques  Fair,  to  be  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Chelsea  Town 
Hall  and  Council  Chamber  on  28th 
September.  Other  exhibitors  include: 
Alexander  Podd,  Dunstable  (showing  a 
small  domestic  organ  by  Robertus 
Woftington  (1750));  H.J.Viney,  Win- 
chester; Newman  &  Newman;  G.L. 
Blake;  and  Brompton  Furniture  Galleries. 


Books  Reviewed 


CATALOGUE  OF  GREEK  SCULP- 
TURES IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK:  By 

Gisela  M.A.Richter:  (Published  for  the  Mu- 
seum by  Harvard  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Pp.  v-xvii,  1-123.  Pis.  164. 
$22.50) 

A SPAN  of  about  fifty  years  covers  the 
period  in  which  Greek  sculptures  were 
systematically  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon 
obtaining  first-rate  examples  in  this  field  point 
up  the  achievement  of  the  author  of  this  cata- 
logue. In  her  twenty-three  years  as  Curator  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Department  of  the  Mu- 
seum she  was  largely  responsible  for  the  selection 
and  publication  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pieces  that  comprise  the  stone  sculptures. 
This  represents  but  a  part  of  the  Museum's  sculp- 
tural material.  Roman  portraits  and  sarcophagi, 
Cypriote  sculpture,  and  of  course  the  excellent 
collection  of  Greek  bronzes  are  not  included.  A 
glance  at  the  author's  Handbook'  of  the  Greek 
Collection  (1953)  reveals  how  many  important 
art  objects  in  other  media  mark  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  Museum  in  this  period. 

The  compiling  of  a  catalogue  is  no  easy  task. 
It  involves  not  only  a  simple  description  of  the 
object  and  a  brief  interpretation  of  subject- 
matter,  but  also  a  succinct  discussion  of  stylistic 
and  technical  problems,  material,  size,  proven- 
ance, state  of  preservation  and  any  restorations. 
Miss  Richter  is  no  novice  in  this  field,  as  parts  of 
her  Kouroi  have  shown.  Her  long  experience 
with  sculptural  studies,  as  evidenced  in  several 
volumes  dealing  with  Greek  sculpture,  have 
eminently  fitted  her  for  the  work  in  hand, 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  authority. 

The  monuments  are  handled  for  the  most  part 
in  chronological  order  under  the  headings 
Archaic  Period,  Fifth  Century,  Fourth  Century 
and  Hellenistic  Period.  Roman  copies  and 
adaptations  of  Greek  originals  are  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  Greek  originals.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  word  'Roman'  is  merely  a 
chronological  term;  that  most  of  the  sculptors 
of  the  Roman  period  were  Greeks.  Grave  reliefs 
are  grouped  together  under  the  various  periods. 
Statues  and  statuettes  of  Aphrodite  are  placed  in 
one  section.  The  length  of  the  entries  in  the 
catalogue  varies  mainly  with  the  complexity  of 
problems  associated  with  the  works.  No  intro- 
ductions to  the  various  categories  are  supplied 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Aphrodite  statues  and 
in  the  grave  reliefs,  which  certainly  form  one  of 
the  outstanding  collections  in  the  Museum.  A 
comprehensive  bibliography,  of  great  value  to 


students  of  sculpture,  accompanies  each  entry 
and  a  general  bibliography  precedes  the  text. 

The  materials  of  the  sculptures  indued 
marble,  basalt,  red  jasper  and  rosso  antico.  Miss 
Richter  notes  the  difficulties  inherent  in  distin- 
guishing the  kinds  of  marbles,  since  the  various 
strata  in  the  same  quarry  differ  greatly  in  charac- 
ter, and  knowledge  generally  of  this  subject  is 
imperfect. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  half-tone  plates, 
almost  all  of  excellent  quality,  reveal  the  quiet 
dignity  and  calm  beauty  of  most  of  these  works 
of  art.  Many  of  the  statues  are  presented  in 
three  or  four  views  on  the  same  plate.  In  only  a 
few  cases  could  the  sharpness  of  detail  be  bet- 
tered-in  38  (below),  122,  parts  of  193  and  194, 
206  and  209. 

There  is  little  with  which  to  disagree  in  the 
scholarly  and  well-written  text.  Views  and  in- 
terpretations differing  from  those  of  the  author 
appear  in  the  text  and  bibliography.  The  re- 
viewer wonders  whether  the  head  of  the  Aphro- 
dite figure  of  152,  which  was  'broken  off"  and 
reattached',  really  belongs  to  the  torso,  although 
the  close-fitting  fractures  and  incrustation  are 
cited  in  support.  The  head  seems  small  for  the 
body.  Whether  29  represents  Athena  is  ques- 
tionable. Miss  Richter  adds:  'probably  Athena'. 
The  finish  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  fillet 
do  not  suggest  a  helmet  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  trace  of  an  aegis.  But  there  are  many  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  over-life-size  statue. 
Miss  Richter  does  not  gloss  them  over. 

Colour  formed  an  integral  part  of  all  Greek 
sculpture.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  possesses 
a  few  pieces  on  which  colour  is  well  preserved, 
notably  the  sphinx  atop  the  so-called  'Brother 
and  Sister'  gravestone  of  15.  Although  the 
sphinx  and  some  gravestones  have  been  pre- 
viously published  in  colour,  and  colour-plates 
would  doubtless  be  considered  in  some  quarters 
inappropriate  in  a  catalogue,  the  reviewer  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  increased 
vitality  and  decorative  beauty  of  these  monu- 
ments due  to  the  polychromy  would  warrant 
the  use  of  coloured  reproduction.  Preserved 
colour  on  Greek  sculpture  is  very  rare. 

Miss  Richter's  catalogue  sets  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  its  descriptions;  in  its  integrity  in 
presenting  all  sides  of  problems  related  to  the 
sculptures;  and  in  the  interesting  way  in  which 
the  text  is  written.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
prove upon  the  volume,  which  is  essential  for 
libraries  and  students  of  sculpture,  while  its 
handsome  plates  will  give  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  artists  and  laymen  alike.  The  book  was 
printed  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. -M.H.S. 


TRANSACTIONS,    I95I-I953,    Vol.  2 

(48  Davies  Street,  London,  W.i:  The  Orie 
tal  Ceramic  Society:  Limited  to  600  copi 
Price  to  non-members,  £2) 


H  E  S  E  Transactions  bring  the  records  of  t 
Oriental  Ceramic  Society  up  to  date.  T 


arrears  accumulated  through  war-time  difficul 
ties  have  now  been  dealt  with,  and  it  is  an 
nounced  that  in  future  the  events  of  each  year 
will  be  published  annually. 

The  present  volume  comprises  records  of 
talks  given,  and  exhibitions  held,  during  the 
years  1951  to  1953.  Talks  reprinted  are  on  the 
following  subjects:  'Koryo  White  Porcelain,'  by 
G.M.Gompertz;  'Some  Coloured  and  White 
Wares  from  Hunan,'  by  Dr.  Isaac  Newton; 
'Chinese  Carvings  in  Elephant  Ivory,'  by  R.  | 
Soame  Jenyns;  'Blue  and  White  of  the  Middle 
Ming  Period,'  by  Sir  Harry  Garner;  and  'Hui- 
Hsien  Pottery  in  the  Collection  of  Dennis  M. 
Cohen,'  by  S.Howard  Hansford.  Catalogues  of 
three  exhibitions  (devoted  to  Chiin  and  brown- 
glazed  Sung  wares,  Ju  and  Kuan  wares,  and  pre- 
T'ang  wares)  are  reprinted  as  Appendices. 

The  entire  volume  is  well  produced,  as  have ' 
been  its  predecessors,  and  is  amply  illustrated. 
It  is  a  model  of  what  such  publications  should 
be  and,  in  future,  when  talks  are  printed  soon 
after  their  delivery,  forthcoming  volumes  will 
be  even  more  valuable. 

The  members  of  this  very  active  society  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  industry  and  their  scholar- 
ship. Not  the  least  of  their  efforts  has  been  the 
T'ang  Exhibition,  held  recently  at  4  St.James's 
Square,  an  exhibition  the  success  of  which  has 
contributed  to  the  already  high  prestige  of  the 
Oriental  Ceramic  Society. -G.W. 

EARLY    VENETIAN    PAINTERS:  By 

F.M.Godfrey:  (London:  Tiranti.  8s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  is  a  certain  opulence  about  the 
Venetian  School  which  is  as  characteristic 
as  it  is  unique.  By  reason  of  the  Republic's 
association  with  Constantinople,  and  her  imper- 
ial tradition  in  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  both 
pictorially  and  architecturally,  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Byzantine  mood.  Mr.  Godfrey's 
book,  however,  is  concerned  with  the  period 
1415-95,  when  the  Byzantine  inheritance  was 
giving  place  to  the  freer  and  more  imaginative 
style  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  greatest  Venetian  masters  of  all.  The  per- 
iod under  review  is  therefore  a  transitional  one, 
of  which  such  painters  as  Jacobello  del  Fiore, 
Francesco  dei  Franceschi,  Jacopo  Bellini,  Vivar- 
ini  and  d'Alemagna,  Murano  and  Crivelli  are 
the  leading  exemplars.  The  brief  biographical 


Departure  of  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini  and  Capranica  for  the  Council  of  Basle.  By  Pinturicchio,  1503-7.  Siena,  Cathedral 
Library.  Reproduced  from  'Atlas  of  Western  Civilization'  (Cleaver-Hume  Press  Ltd.,  London,  75s.  net). 
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and  critical  notes,  together  with  75  reproduc- 
tions in  black-and-white,  make  this  little  book 
a  useful  guide  to  a  period  of  Italian  painting 
which,  though  important,  has  tended  to  be- 
come obscured  by  better-known  periods  of 
Renaissance  art.-A.B. 

NETSUKE:  By  M.R.Tollner:  (San  Francisco: 
Abbey  Press,  358  pp.  with  380  illustrations, 
4to.  $15.50) 

THIS  publication  contains  a  comprehensive 
account  of  netsuke,  profusely  illustrated, 
giving  a  summary  of  their  history,  the  subjects 
portrayed  and  the  materials  employed.  The 
illustrations  are  chosen  (as  in  H.L.Joly's  Legend  in 
Japanese  Art)  to  cover  many  of  the  stories  as  well 
as  the  familiar  animals  and  the  various  objects  of 
daily  life,  which  are  all  explained  in  the  text. 
The  majority  of  those  illustrated  are  from  the 
author's  own  collection,  but  about  eighty 
rather  fine  ones  are  from  the  L.  Gichner  Collec- 
tion, while  a  few  are  from  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum of  Pittsburgh.  A  list  of  over  fifteen 
hundred  carvers'  names  is  given,  taken  by 
authority  from  the  Japanese  books  of  Y.Okada 
and  U.Reikichi,  with  a  thumb-nail  account  of 
their  work  and  period,  but  without  any  Japan- 
ese characters.  Many  of  the  illustrations  have 
been  considerably  enlarged,  some  even  to  full- 
page  size  which,  though  it  brings  out  certain  de- 
tails, extends  this  miniature  art  beyond  its 
natural  compass  and  has  a  slightly  coarsening 
effect.  The  book  is  elaborately  produced,  one  of 
the  tissues  covering  a  colour-plate  having  real 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  bamboo  embedded  betw  een 
its  sheets.  Copies  are  available  from  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.,  London.-M.T.H. 

EARLY  VICTORIAN  ARCHITECTURE: 

By  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock:  2  vols.:  (Lon- 
don: The  Architectural  Press  in  association 
with  the  Yale  University  Press.  £j  7s.  net) 

THE  six  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  of  text 
in  Professor  Hitchcock's  monumental 
study  of  early  Victorian  architecture  justify  the 
belief  that  historians  are  writing  more  and  more 
about  less  and  less.  These  two  volumes  are  in- 
tended to  cover  no  more  than  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign -never  before 
has  so  vast  a  work  appeared  on  the  architecture 
of  so  short  a  period.  It  is  very  right  and  proper 
that  Victorian  architecture  should  be  studied 
seriously,  but  one  cannot  help  raising  one's  eye- 
brows at  the  high-falutiri  tone  of  the  preface: 
'The  author  aims  to  sort  out  the  remains  of  the 
Victorian  Age  into  their  principal  categories  in 
order  that  relative  aesthetic  quality  and  historical 
significance  within  those  categories  may  be- 
come recognizable.  Such  sorting  out  must  in  the 
first  place  be  chronological;  therefore  the  book 
deals  only  with  the  late  1830's,  the  184.0's,  and 
the  early  1850's.  But  within  that  main  chrono- 
logical category  there  are  typological  and  styl- 
istic subcategories  that  require  distinct  recogni- 
tion also.'  The  reading  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred pages  of  this  sort  of  writing,  which  is  oc- 
casionally 'pepped  up'  into  Time-Life  journalese, 
requires  something  of  an  effort  from  the  most 


devoted  and  assiduous  student  of  the  period. 

The  absence  of  bibliographical  footnotes  al- 
ways tends  to  decrease  the  value  of  a  work  of 
research  and  this  book  suffers  from  its  noteless- 
ness  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  the  text  is  clogged 
with  material  which  should  be  consigned  to 
footnotes  as  it  need  concern  none  but  the  most 
specialized  of  readers;  secondly,  there  are  state- 
ment; for  which  references  are  necessary  and  for 
which  none  is  given.  For  instance,  Professor 
Hitchcock  refers  to  'Hadlow  Castle  in  Kent, 
building  through  the  'forties  from  the  designs  of 
its  owner  William  Barton  May'.  In  The  Diction- 
ary of  English  Architects,  Mr.  Colvin  states  that  a 
design  for  this  remarkable  building  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1821  by  J.B. 
Bunning,  presumably  John  Bunstone  Bunning 
to  whose  work  elsewhere  Professor  Hitchcock 
devotes  several  pages.  The  tall  Fonthill-like 
tower  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  James 
Taylor  and  built  in  about  1835  (see  again  Mr. 
Colvin's  dictionary,  where  full  references  are 
given).  If  Professor  Hitchcock  has  evidence  for 
what  is,  to  anyone  who  knows  Hadlow,  a  very 
remarkable  statement,  he  should  surely  give  it. 
In  one  or  two  other  places  he  is  demonstrably 
inaccurate.  He  gives  rightful  prominence  and 
devotes  a  couple  of  pages  to  the  little-known 
but  highly  interesting  early  Camdenian  church 
at  Kilndown,  but  his  account  of  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  muddled.  He  states  that  the  church  was 
begun  in  1839  with  'no  architect  at  all',  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  built  by  local  workmen  under  the 
instructions  of  the  patrons  perhaps,  even,  with- 
out a  model.  As  the  plans  and  much  of  the 
correspondence  concerning  the  church  are  pre- 
served in  the  vestry,  they  can  easily  be  examined 
by  anyone  sufficiently  interested  to  visit  it.  An- 
thony Salvin  was  the  architect  of  the  whole 
church  from  the  beginning,  having  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  Edward 
Hussey  for  whom  he  was  working  at  Scotney, 
a  few  miles  away.  (Professor  Hitchcock  men- 
tions Salvin  but  only  in  connexion  with  the 
stone  altar.)  The  plans,  which  were  approved  by 
the  'Incorporated  Church  Building  Society', 
show  that  Salvin's  church  was  not  quite  as 
simple  as  The  Ecclesiologist,  presumably,  has  led 
Professor  Hitchcock  to  believe.  But  if  he  has 
been  over-credulous  in  accepting  The  Ecclesi- 
ologist's  description  of  the  unaltered  church  he 
appears  to  have  been  unduly  sceptical  about  the 
part  played  by  an  obscure  Italian  architect, 
Philip  Roos,  in  'taking  the  first  steps  111  the  res- 
toration' which  made  Kilndown  'a  sight  which 
all  ecclesiologists  should  see'-perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause Roos  does  not  fit  into  the  picture  as  well 
as  the  'high-church'  architects,  Carpenter  and 
Butterfield,  who  also  worked  there. 

For  all  his  prolixity  there  are  occasions  when 
Professor  Hitchcock  might  have  been  more  in- 
formative, as  when  he  speaks  of  a  lift,  shown  at 
the  New  York  Exhibition  of  1870,  as  an  innova- 
tion. A  passenger  lift  was  installed  in  Decimus 
Burton's  Colosseum  in  1824  and  mechanized  in 
1845,  when  it  became  an  'Elizabethan  style' 
ascending  room;  we  should  like  to  know  in 
what  ways  the  American  lift  was  new.  Reference 
to  Mr.  Colvin's  dictionary  will  solve  a  few  of 
Professor  Hitchcock's  problems:  St.  Clement's 


Church,  Oxford,  was  built  between  1827  and 
1828  by  John  Hudson  and  Daniel  Robertson  and 
not  between  1835  and  1840  by  John  Buckler 
(he  could  have  discovered  this  from  the  Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society's  dictionary);  not 
merely  R.Abraham  and  Fradgley,  but  James 
Wyatt,  Thomas  Hopper,  William  Hollins  and 
J.  B.Papworth  all  worked  at  Alton  Towers  be- 
fore Pugin  came  on  the  scene  in  1832.  In  fact  the 
fault  of  this  book  lies  in  its  being  pre-Colvin. 
The  author  has  neither  had  the  advantage  of 
using  Mr.  Colvin's  dictionary,  for  the  architects 
on  whom  their  studies  coincide,  nor  docs  he 
appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  read  all  the 
available  printed  source-material,  let  alone  the 
archives,  in  the  way  Mr.  Colvin  has  done. 
There  are  also  inaccurate  plate  references  and  a 
few  misprints.  Professor  Hitchcock  is  particu- 
larly unhappy  with  his  place-names :  Bedgsbury 
should  be  spelt  Bedgebury ;  Biscovery,  Biscovey; 
Gouldhurst,  Goudhurst;  and  Balmoral  is  not  in 
Fifeshire.  So  much  for  a  sample  of  the  inaccura- 
cies which  reduce  one's  confidence  in  the  author 
and  make  it  difficult  to  regard  this  book  as  a 
work  of  reference,  still  less  as  the  'major  work 
of  scholarship  and  original  research'  it  purports 
to  be. 

The  real  aim  of  the  book  is  to  express,  if  not 
to  define,  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Vic- 
torian style,  and  in  this  Professor  Hitchcock 
succeeds,  with  the  help  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred admirably  chosen  plates,  though  one 
wishes  this  had  been  done  in  a  less  lengthy  man- 
ner to  allow  one  to  see  more  of  the  'wood'.  It 
is  only  too  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  admiring 
in  Victorian  architecture  only  that  which  is  al- 
most Georgian -the  work  of  Decimus  Burton, 
for  instance;  that  which  is  for  its  functional 
construction,  almost  modern;  or,  worst  of  all, 
that  which  is  merely  bizarre.  These  are  no  gins 
to  catch  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  valiantly 
stands  by  the  true  early  Victorian  style,  distin- 
guishing it  from  late  Georgian  and  high  Victor- 
ian. He  has  not  been  content  to  accept  every 
building  erected  in  his  period  as  stylistically  early 
Victorian,  but  has  selected  only  those  which 
express  the  main  currents. 

After  its  repetitive  and  wordy  introductions 
the  book  begins  with  a  summary  account  of 
architecture  in  the  1830's.  It  then  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  account  of  the  career  of  A.W.N. Pugin, 
one  of  the  two  geniuses  who  dominate  the 
period.  'Brother  Pugin,  bless  his  heart!'  is  so 
strange  a  figure  that  his  personality  has  been 
more  honoured  than  his  architecture,  but  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  deals  resolutely  with  his  build- 
ings, concentrating,  as  he  must,  on  the  very  fine 
church  of  St.  Augustine  in  Ramsgate.  This  was 
the  only  one  of  his  buildings  with  which  Pugin 
was  fully  satisfied,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 
his  name  among  the  greater  English  architects. 
It  is,  however,  unjust  to  consider  it  solely  as 
architecture;  for  its  great  importance  lies  in  its 
completeness -the  crosses  and  candlesticks,  the 
cupboards  in  the  sacristry,  the  vestments,  all  arc 
essential  parts  of  the  whole.  Much  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  interior  depends  upon  the  con- 
trasts between  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  pale 
Caen  stone  walls  and  the  brilliant  richness  of  the 
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tongs;  between  the  bold  lines  of  the  construc- 
j  tion  and  the  meticulous  precision  of  such  de- 
1  raik  as  the  floor  riles  in  the  Pugin  chapel,  with 
I  their  characteristically  Victorian  heraldic  de- 
I  vices.  But.  above  alL  it  is  a  numinous  quahry 
that  distinguishes  this  church  from  any  other  one 
of  the  per.oi. 

As  Pugin  dominated  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, so  Sir  Charles  Bam"  was  pre-eminent  in 
the  domestic  field,  if  so  humble-sounding  a 
term  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  those  huge 
Renaissance  palaces.  The  vexed  question  of  rheir 
individual  contributions  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
is  minutely  examined  and  satisfactorily 
answered.  To  Barry,  it  appears,  much  more 
credit  is  due  than  has  usually  been  accorded 
though  Pugin  seems  responsible  for  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  design,  the  great 
dock  tower.  Professor  Hitchcock  devotes  as 
much  trouble  to  the  analysis  of  Barrv's  palace 
style  as  is  customarily  reserved  for  the  architects 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  whose  work  he  copied. 
Barry  emerges  as  a  figure  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  English  architecrure  and  one  is 
eager  to  read  Mr.  WhifFen's  forthcoming  book 
about  him.  on  which  Professor  Hitchcock  has 
had  the  great  advantage  of  drawing  for  these 
chapters. 
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Analysis  of  style  is  Professor  Hitchcock's 
tone  and  once  he  is  writing  about  a  building  that 
interests  him  he  is  excellent.  A  particularly  good 
example  of  this  ability  is  his  description  of  the 
Coal  Exchange  in  Lower  Thames  Street  which. 


The  Court.  Coal  Exchange.  Lower  Thames  Street.  London.  By  J.  B.  Bunnins.  1846-49. 
Reproduced  from  *  Early  Victorian  Architecrure  in  Britain",  by  Henry-Russell  Hitch- 
cock (2  vols.),  (The  Architectural  Press.  London,  in  association  with  Yale  Lniversiry 
Press.  J  guineas  net). 
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times  his  enthusiasm  runs  away  with  him.  as 
when  he  claims  thai  in  "plastic  organization" 
C.  R.  CockerelTs  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England  "forcibly  recalls  Roman  Baroque". 
Most  of  his  references  to  the  past  are  less  subjec- 
tive, as  are  his  pertinent  allusions  to  the  archi- 
tects of  our  own  day.  Professor  Hitchcock  has 
docketed  and  "placed"  early  Victorian  architec- 
ture very  nearly.  Both  volumes  of  the  book  are 
exceptionally  well  produced  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  it  cannot  take  its  place  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. I  cannot  claim  to  have  studied  the  period 
as  thoroughly  as  Professor  Hitchcock,  bui  on 
those  places  where  our  studies  have  coindded  he 
appears  to  have  been  careless.  Had  his  statements 
been  substantiated  by  references  the  inaccuracies 
I  have  mentioned  would  be  of  slight  impor- 
tance: as  ir  is  they  make  it  dimcult  for  the  reader 
to  believe  what  Professor  Hitchcock  says  on  any 
subject  that  is  not  easdlv  verifiable. -H.H. 


THE  VAN  EYCK  PROBLEM:  By  Maurice 
W.BrockweU:  (London:  Charto  &  Windus. 
Illustrated-  ids.  6d.  net) 

IN  this  important  book,  a  controversy  waged 
over  many  years,  through  volumes,  articles 
and  discussions  in  clivers  tongues,  is  at  last 
brought  compactly  together  and  enlivened  with 
further  research  by  one  of  its  outstanding  partici- 
pants. Briefly,  the  kernel  of  the  problem  is  this: 
Had  Jan  van  Eyck.  in  fact,  an  elder  brother  Hu- 
bert, a  superior  genius  whose  share  in  painting 
the  Ghent  Altar-piece  has  been  assumed  by 
tradition  and  supported  by  various  commenta- 
tors? Extending  the  researches  of  Friedlaender 
and  Renders  and  correcting  those  of  Weale.  Mr. 
BrockwelL  himself  a  scholar  of  international 
reputation,  has  argued  for  more  rhan  twenty- 
years  that  the  story  is  moonshine.  "Hubert  van 
Evck."  so-called  "brother"  of  Tan.  had  no  hand  in 
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the  Ghent  Altar-piece  for  the  good  reason  that 
this  traditional  'Hubert'  is  mythical.  In  the  light 
of  current  knowledge,  it  is  the  present  reviewer's 
opinion  that  Mr.  Brockwell  has  proved  all 
material  parts  of  his  case. 

Even  in  1933,  when  the  problem  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur,  it  seemed 
to  this  writer  that  Mr.  Brockwell  was  on  the 
track  of  another  of  those  ancient  forgeries  of 
which  antiquaries  and  genealogists  are  too  well 
aware.  There  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  not  only 
the  strong  mediaeval  tendency  to  exploit  the 
marvellous,  but  that  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  (whence  sprang  the  'Hubert' 
tradition)  were  rife  in  fraud,  pious  and  other- 
wise. It  was  an  age  notorious  for  ancestor- 
worship  in  a  none  too  pure  form ;  an  age  when 
the  limitations  of  scholarship  were  freely  com- 
pensated by  honest  guesswork  and,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  by  deliberate  falsification  with  results 
that,  even  now,  have  not  been  entirely  eradi- 
cated. Accepting  Mr.  Brockwell's  premisses  as  to 
the  rise  of  the  'Hubert'  tradition,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  in  it  yet  another  instance  of  this  Occi- 
dental Shintoism,  tending,  in  this  case,  to  the 
greater  glory  not  so  much  of  a  family  as  to  that 
of  a  cathedral  and  a  city-somewhat  as  (earlier) 
the  pseudo-Ingulf  had  tended  to  glorify  Crow- 
land.  Not  that  we  of  today  can  flatter  ourselves 
on  our  complete  avoidance  of  error.  With  the 
best  motives,  it  is  fatally  easy  to  bring  even 
documents  into  an  argument,  because,  in  a 
measure,  they  'happen  to  fit'. 

Contemporary  evidence  for  'Hubert's'  exis- 
tence is  either  lacking  or  is  of  quite  uncertain 
value.  Documentary  allusions  have  been  found 
to  an  obscure  and  surnameless  artist,  Luber- 
echt,  Ubrecht,  or  Huberechte,  plus,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  more  fully  named  Lubrecht  van 
Heykc,  and  all  within  1425-6.  They  provide 
literally  all  that  is  known  of  this  man;  assuming, 
for  present  purposes,  that  they  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  individual.  In  none  of  these  instances 
is  there  the  slightest  proof  of  identity  with  a 
brother  or  any  other  relative  of  Jan  van  Eyck. 
As  to  a  foolish  tradition  that  the  painter  of  the 
altar-piece  was  a  'German  named  Robert' 
(which  in  time  became' Hubert'),  Mr.  Brockwell 
argues  that  the  name  of  this  patently  fictitious 
personage  was  coined  in  some  muddlc-pated 
way  from  that  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Bingen, 
which  at  least  demonstrates  the  lengths  to  which 
hearsay  can  stretch  itself. 

To  follow  Mr.  Brockwell  through  every 
stage  of  his  remorseless  summing  up,  including 
his  rejection  of  the  so-called  'House  of  Hubert 
van  Eyck'  at  Ghent,  is  impossible  in  this  review, 
though  a  few  more  points  may  be  mentioned. 
The  famous  quatrain  naming  '  Hubertus  e  Eyck' 
was  a  later  addition  to  the  Ghent  Altar-piece; 
the  date  of 'Hubert's'  death  is  by  no  means  'free 
from  controversy';  nor,  one  suspects,  were  the 
missing  epitaphs  naming  'Hubert'  of  greater 
evidential  value  than  the  faked  '  Wellesboume- 
De  Montfort'  effigies  still  existing  in  Hughenden 
Church.  These  English  examples-one  is  aware 
of  E.J.  Payne's  suggestion  that  an  Italian  may 
have  had  a  hand  somewhere  in  the  forgery - 
satisfactorily  demonstrate  a  sixteenth-century 
process  of  backing  a  spurious  pedigree  with 


equally  spurious  or  partially  falsified  tomb- 
sculptures.  It  is,  doubtless,  coincidence  that  one 
of  the  'Hubert'  epitaphs  was  borne  by  a  cadaver, 
and  that  a  cadaver  is  associated,  at  least  by  con- 
tiguity, with  the  preposterous  collection  at 
Hughenden. 

In  any  case,  as  regards  the  Ghent  Altar-piece, 
we  have  the  'final  report'  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Art  Experts  and  Scientist  Techni- 
cians which,  despite  an  exhaustive  examination 
in  1953,  had  failed  to  discover  the  hand  of  a 
'second grand  maitre'  in  the  painting,  'en  surface  et 
en  profondeur' .  'On  pent  y  voir  uniquement  la  main 
de  Jean.'  Taking  this  in  conjunction  with  the 
numerous  other  doubts  about  him,  what  be- 
comes of '  Hubert'  ?  The  best  one  can  say,  on  the 
evidence  adduced,  is  that  in  1425  or  thereabouts 
there  was  in  Ghent  an  artist  named  Luberecht(or 
something  like  it),  seemingly  by  no  means 
eminent,  and  in  no  ascertained  manner  related 
to  the  illustrious  Jan. 

In  The  Van  Eyck  Problem,  the  whole  case  is 
dissected  in  minute  detail  and  with  all  the  appeal 
of  an  intelligent  work  of  detection.  So  trivial  a 
point  as  that  the  'symbolic  Fox'  in  Plate  X  is 
described  as  'statant  and  guardant',  when  in  fact 
it  is  passant,  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  validity 
of  Mr. Brockwell's  findings.  'Hubert  van  Eyck 
is  dead,'  repeats  Mr.  Brockwell.  He  first  used 
those  words  in  1933.  By  the  look  of  things,  the 
traditional  grand  maitre  'Hubert'  is  now  most  un- 
pleasantly dead.  It  is  high  time  that  'Hubert' 
lay  down.-F.G.R. 

THE  WORLD'S  MASTERS,  New  Series: 
Edited  by  Anthony  Bertram:  Rembrandt: 
Sickert:  (London:  Studio  Publications.  3s. 
each  net) 

DISPARAGING  books  which  cost  only 
three  shillings  each  is  probably  an  un- 
sportsmanlike pastime,  like  knocking  down 
cripples  or  shooting  sitting  birds.  It  is  therefore 
only  fair  to  say  at  the  outset  that  by  any  stan- 
dards a  book  containing  nearly  fifty  monochrome 
reproductions  and  an  introduction  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Anthony  Bertram  is  good  value 
for  money.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  these  con- 
tents appear  between  stiff  covers  prettily  dec- 
orated with  heraldic  symbols  and  you  begin  to 
wonder  how  Studio  Publications  can  put  such  a 
series  in  the  shops  at  such  a  price. 

In  both  the  new  additions  to  the  series  the 
reproductions  are  good  enough  (a)  for  identifica- 
tion, and  (/>)  for  illustrating  the  main  points  in 
Mr.  Bertram's  bright  but  not  unscholarly  text. 
Can  one  expect  more?  Not  for  three  shillings: 
if  these  were  exhibition  catalogues  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.  But  this  is  a  series  dealing  with 
the  world's  masters,  and  for  most  people  that 
means  it  is  a  substitute  for  a  series  of  visual 
experiences. 

Monochromes  in  miniature  even  if  accom- 
panied by  a  stimulating  commentary  are,  of 
course,  poor  substitutes  and  one  would  sooner 
see  a  book  of  half  the  size  of  either  of  these  and 
three  times  the  price  containing  one  good  colour 
reproduction.  Walter  Sickert  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bertram  as  saying  'A  painter  must  be  judged  by 
his  canvases  and  not  by  his  patter'.  Surely  this 


type  of  book  should  come  as  close  as  possible  to 
these  conditions  of  judgement,  just  as  good  re- 
cording aims  to  simulate  as  faithfully  as  possible 
a  musical  experience. 

So  much  for  sniping.  Both  these  sitting  birds 
are  elegant  and  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  All 
the  reproductions  have  captions  showing  the 
whereabouts  of  the  originals  and  their  dimen- 
sions (though  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt  they  arc 
still  in  centimetres).  So  far  there  are  sixteen 
other  books  in  the  series,  which  means  that 
when  the  publishers  have  added  two  more  it 
will  be  possible  to  possess  a  score  of  World's 
Masters  for  an  outlay  of  three  pounds. -D.H. 

GALLERIA    BORGHESE:    LE  SCUL- 
TURE  DAL  SECOLO  XVI  AL  XIX;  By 

Italo  Faldi:  (Rome:  Instituto  Poligrafico  dello 
Stato.  3,000  lire) 

ALL  students  of  Italian  art  are  hampered, 
.  especially  when  they  stray  off  the  well- 
worn  tracks,  by  the  dearth  of  informative  cata- 
logues of  even  the  most  important  collections. 
Any  catalogue,  however  brief,  that  gives  the 
essential  facts  about  objects  in  Italian  museums 
is,  therefore,  welcome.  Signor  Faldi's  catalogue 
of  the  sculpture  in  the  Villa  Borghese  must  be 
acclaimed  with  vehemence;  for  it  is  well  worthy 
of  the  objects  it  lists.  Moreover,  it  brings  with  it 
the  cheering  news  that  similar  catalogues  are 
being  prepared  for  other  art  galleries  and  mu- 
seums. The  present  volume  has  everything  one 
wants:  the  measurements  of  each  object,  the 
medium,  a  note  of  the  condition  when  im- 
perfect, account  of  provenance,  exhaustive 
bibliography,  essential  documents  transcribed  in 
full,  at  least  one  photograph  of  every  piece  with 
details  of  where  prints  may  be  obtained  and  a 
succinct  note  on  authorship,  date  and  derivation. 
Signor  Faldi  has  worked  carefully  through  the 
Borghese  archives  and  consequently  has  added 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  various 
statues  in  the  collection.  He  has  even  bestowed 
the  same  care  on  marble  tables,  vases  and 
columns  which  many  might  think  outside  the 
scope  of  such  a  work. 

The  Galleria  Borghese  contains  the  most  im- 
portant collection  of  post-Renaissance  sculpture 
in  Italy.  Not  only  the  series  of  early  statues  by 
Bernini,  which  were  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
Scipione  Borghese  and  now  form  the  core  of 
the  collection,  but  Canova's  celebrated  Pauline 
Borghese  and  a  number  of  less  generally  familiar 
works  grace  the  apartments  of  this  famous 
Roman  villa.  Guglielmo  della  Porta's  low  relief 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  Giovan  Battista  della 
Porta's  busts  of  the  twelve  Caesars  date  from  the 
late  Sixteenth  Century.  Alessandro  Algardi,  the 
most  interesting  of  Bernini's  contemporaries,  is 
responsible  for  the  personification  of  Sleep  in 
black  marble  and  the  bust  of  Cardinal  Ginassi  as 
well  as  the  design  for  an  amphora  which  was 
executed  by  Silvio  Calci.  The  low  relief  of  a 
Bacchanalian  scene  and  a  pair  of  Negro  hunts- 
men are  works  of  the  Flemish  sculptor,  Francois 
Duquesnoy,  who  worked  in  Rome  in  the  early 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  his  assistant  Giovanni 
Campi.  The  Eighteenth  Century  is  represented 
by  Pietro  Bracci's  bust  of  Clement  XII  and  Hou- 
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tdon's  graceful  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  as 
iwell  as  by  a  number  of  anonymous  carvings. 

The  early  works  of  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  in 
the  Galleria  Borghese  have  for  long  teased  the 
Jingenuity  of  the  kunstforscher  who  attempts  to 
date  sculpture  on  purely  stylistic  grounds.  The 
Idating  of  these  works  has  been  an  especially 
Iprovoking  problem  and  the  bibliographies  in 
Jthe  catalogue  testify  to  the  amount  of  ink  that 
jhas  been  spilt  on  this  subject.  Signor  Faldi  has 
jnow  dated  these  pieces  and  settled  the  problem 
I  by  reference  to  the  Borghese  archives.  77ie  Goat 
\Ainahhea  must  have  been  carved  before  August, 
1 1615,  Aeneas  and  Anchises  in  1619,  T7ie  Rape  of 
I  Proserpine  in  1621,  David  between  1623  and  1624 
.and  Apollo  pursuing  Daphtie  between  1622  and 
,1625.  A  comparison  between  these  dates  and 
those  proposed  by  various  scholars  reveals  how 
very  misleading  stylistic  dating  can  be. 

Signor  Faldi  has  not  had  the  help  of  archives 
for  all  his  entries  and  when  he  has  had  to  do 
without  them  he  has  been  duly  cautious.  In 
consequence,  there  is  a  fairly  large  anonymous 
section  which  includes  the  arresting  bust  of  an 
old  woman  tentatively  ascribed  to  Giuliano 
Finelli.  The  whole  catalogue  is  characterized  by 
an  entirely  scholarly  attitude  and  it  forms  a  very 
notable  contribution  to  baroque  studies.  The 
promised  volumes  on  other  galleries  are  eagerly 
anticipated  in  the  hope  that  they  will  maintain 
the  same  high  standard. - H.  H. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  JAMES 
GIBBS,  1682-1754:  By  Bryan  Little:  (Lon- 
don: B.T.Batsford.  25s.  net) 

FO  R  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
architect  in  England  there  was  only  one  reli- 
able formula  for  success :  to  be  on  the  right  side. 
Mr.  Little  rightly  says  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  'as  a  Puritan  or  Commonwealth  man 
would  never  have  been  given  his  chance  to 
build  grandly  for  the  Restoration  State  or  the 
Restored  Anglican  Church'.  The  same  story  is 
true  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Webb,  and  even  more  so 
of  Vanbrugh,  whose  fortunes  varied  with  every 
flutter  of  the  political  breeze. 

James  Gibbs  defied  the  formula.  He  was  a 
Scot  who  succeeded  in  London  long  before  that 
became  a  fashionable  thing  to  do :  and  as  a  Scot 
he  shared  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  all  the 
alien  associations  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  His 
political  allegiances,  moreover,  were  those  of 
high  Toryism,  yet  throughout  his  active  life  the 
Whig  Party  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  his  most 
astonishing  disqualification  in  an  age  of  fierce 
intolerance  was  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
It  is  true  that  in  middle  life,  for  motives  which 
Mr.  Little  interprets  as  understandably  oppor- 
tunist, he  abandoned  the  open  profession  of 
Catholic  beliefs  and  accepted  professional  re- 
sponsibilities which  stamped  him  officially  as 
an  orthodox  Anglican:  but  his  background,  in 
Aberdeen  and  in  Rome  where  he  spent  five 
early  years  and  actually  made  a  tentative  entry 
into  the  priesthood,  is  seeped  in  Catholicism, 
and  his  architecture  is  a  three-dimensional  pro- 
jection of  Roman  ideas. 

How,  then,  did  he  succeed?  Partly  no  doubt  by 
employing  the  same  tactics  as  the  Vicar  of  Bray; 
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but  more  by  developing  an  architectural  prac- 
tice unfettered  by  the  allegiance  of  office  as 
were,  for  instance,  those  of  Wren,  Hawksmoor, 
Vanbrugh  and  Dance.  All  Gibbs's  major  com- 
missions, St.  Mary's  le  Strand,  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  the  work  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  were  executed 
as  a  private  architect.  Since  it  was  unreasonable 
for  him  to  expect  office,  he  relied  on  patronage, 
notably  that  of  Edward  Harley  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Oxford.  According  to  Mr.  Little,  he  enjoyed,  as 
a  result,  an  income  which  was  the  eighteenth- 
century  equivalent  of  .£4,000  a  year.  Most 
modem  architects  would  regard  that  as  fairly 
successful. 

Gibbs  was  unorthodox  in  another  respect.  He 
did  not  belong  either  to  the  English  Baroque 
School  of  Vanbrugh,  Hawksmoor  and  Archer 
or  to  the  Burlingtonians  who  succeeded  them. 
He  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  early  Roman 
Baroque  and  his  style  was  consistent  and 
personal. 

Mr.  Little  refers  to  his  own  undertaking  as  'a 
work  of  piety'.  His  obvious  admiration  does 
not,  however,  blind  him  to  Gibbs's  shortcom- 
ings and  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  architectural 
solecisms.  One  takes  it  for  granted  that  any 
writer  who  produces  a  definitive  biography 
will  cover  the  ground  efficiently  and  quote  his 
sources  and  bibliography.  What  one  cannot 
always  be  equally  sure  of  is  that  he  will  match 
diligence  with  a  sense  of  period  and  literary 
style.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Little  succeeds  in  both 
of  these  though  there  are  some  inelegancies,  and 
one  almost  suspects  him  of  facetiousness  when 
he  traces  Gibbs's  late  influence  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  then  begins  the  very  last 
paragraph  of  the  book  with:  'So  we  bid  fare- 
well to  James  Gibbs  in  a  land  very  far  from 
Aberdeen  .  .  .' 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  Batsford 
series  and,  although  the  illustrations  are  fewer 
than  usual,  is  produced  with  characteristic 
charm.  -D.H. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  XXIII 


Some  Bronzes  from  the 
Avery  Brundage  Collection 

BY  CHARLES  FABENS  KELLEY,  Curator  of  Oriental  Art,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


IT  would  be  safe  to  say  that  a  half-century  ago  the  occasional 
Chinese  ceremonial  bronze  found  in  a  museum  was  con- 
sidered an  antique  or  a  curio,  rather  than  a  work  of  art.  Quite 
probably,  too,  these  would  have  been  its  only  claims  to  attention. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  however,  it  was  a  different  story.  Chi- 
nese ceremonial  bronzes  had  been  'discovered'  and  were  being 
exploited  in  the  American  markets  by  dealers  who  had  combed 
the  Orient  for  them  and  were  exacting  exorbitant  prices  from 
people  who  did  not  care  very  much  what  prices  they  paid;  for 
those  were  the  great  boom  days  in  America.  There  was  not  very 
much  competition  from  European  collectors,  though  an  occas- 
ional fine  bronze  found  lodgement  there.  When  the  crash  came 
and  large  numbers  of  Chinese  bronzes  had  changed  location 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  hemispheres,  the  dealers  were 
left  with  large  stocks  on  their  hands,  and  the  collectors,  unable  to 
purchase  freely  for  a  time,  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  appraise  what 
they  had  acquired  and  to  lay  out  more  logical  plans  for  future 
acquisitions.  They  had  learned  that  Chinese  bronzes  were  by  no 
means  few  in  number:  that  there  were  quantities,  in  fact;  for 
they  were  the  indispensable  adjuncts  of  funeral  ceremonies,  the 
most  important  of  all  Chinese  rituals,  and  that  they  varied 
widely  in  design,  execution,  condition  and  colour. 

In  the  hectic  'twenties,  bronze  fragments  were  often  bought 
simply  for  beauty  of  colour  and  texture  or  pattern,  though  such 
qualities  arc  mostly  matters  of  accident.  In  the  chemical  labora- 
tories of  the  wet  earth,  far  below  the  surface,  centuries  of  chem- 
ical change  had  converted  the  metals  into  mineral  counterparts  of 
malachite  or  azuritc  which,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  clever 
craftsmen,  had  developed  surfaces  of  dazzling,  lacquer-like 
sheen.  It  was  not  then  understood  that  the  majority  of  bronzes 
fresh  from  the  earth  are  anything  but  beautiful  and  must  receive 
very  careful  conditioning  before  they  become  desirable  items 
for  collectors.  Some  of  these  bronzes  required  a  great  deal  of 
craftsmanship,  others  comparatively  little,  to  put  them  in  'good 
condition'.  Very  few  collectors  except  the  actual  excavators  had 
ever  seen  a  bronze  as  it  came  from  the  earth.  Small  fragments  of 
completely  mineralized  bronze  may  be  beautiful  in  colour  and 
interesting  in  surface  design,  but  we  now  consider  them  of  no 
more  significance  as  works  of  art  than  a  few  square  inches 
clipped  from  the  edge  of  a  fine  early  Sienese  painting.  In  this  less 
emotional  atmosphere  some  notable  collections  have  been  estab- 
lished in  recent  years,  principally  in  the  United  States.  It  can  now 
be  said  that  those  unfamiliar  with  the  best  American  collections 
are  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  best  of  all  known  Chinese 
bronzes.  American  collectors  have  specialized  in  the  works  of  the 
earlier  dynasties;  for  to  them  Ming  and  Ch'ing  bronzes  are  weak 
echoes  of  their  forebears,  of  slight  artistic  merit  though  often 
pleasantly  decorative  in  form. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  three  decades  the  Buckingham  Col- 


lection, later  bequeathed  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  was 
established,  and,  in  the  last  half,  one  of  the  strongest  collections 
anywhere  has  been  formed  by  Avery  Brundage,  likewise  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Brundage  is  known  to  millions  as  president  of  the 
American  Olympics  Association,  and  now  president  of  Inter- 
rational  Olympics,  but  few  have  known  that  Mr.  Brundage  is 
the  most  assiduous  collector  of  Chinese  art  in  America.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  Art  Institute,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  he  has  lent 
about  fifty  of  his  best  bronzes  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  con- 
tiguous to  the  Buckingham  Collection,  making  an  ensemble  un- 
surpassed if  equalled  elsewhere  for  scope  and  quality. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Avery  Brundage  set  out  deliberately  to  build 
one  of  the  world's  great  bronze  collections  -  the  prospect  would 
have  been  appalling.  It  began  when,  as  president  of  the  American 
Olympics  Association,  he  travelled  frequently  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe,  meeting  collectors  in  Japan,  China  and  various 
countries  of  Europe  who  were  engrossed  in  acquiring  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Orient.  It  is  possible  that  the  competitive  spirit  of  the 
born  athlete  may  have  been  subconsciously  a  contributing  factor 
at  the  outset.  Whatever  the  cause,  he  bought  extensively  and 
quickly  and  in  many  fields.  But  the  Orient  is  vast  and  its  treasures 
are  legion,  so  after  the  first  flush  of  intensive  collecting,  with  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  material,  he  found  that  specialization 
was  forced  upon  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  his  acquisitions: 
bronzes,  large  and  small;  ancient  ceremonial  jades  and  superb 
ornamental  jade  carvings  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  Dynasties; 
pottery  and  porcelain;  and  even  Japanese  prints.  In  the  early 
years  he  could  remember  them  all  but  now  their  number  made 
that  impossible.  The  Japanese  prints  were  discarded,  and  the 
bronzes  assumed  the  major  role.  It  was  necessary  to  concentrate, 
study  and  eliminate,  and  whatever  spare  time  he  could  give  was 
devoted  to  the  task.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deceive  him  now  in 
the  field  of  Chinese  bronzes;  for  he  has  evolved  a  study  score- 
sheet  which  covers  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  only  a  bronze 
of  undoubted  authenticity  and  artistic  merit  can  survive  the  or- 
deal. Many  have  been  discarded,  but  he  has  retained,  and  con- 
tinues to  add  from  time  to  time,  pieces  which  are  not  suitable  for 
museum  exhibition  nor  particularly  attractive,  because  they  are 
important  documents  which  shed  light  on  problems  of  style  and 
date,  and  are  important  data  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  an  intri- 
cate subject.  Art  museums  cannot  afford  to  purchase  this  type  of 
object,  so  it  is  gratifying  that  private  collectors  exist  who  can  aid 
curators  with  such  valuable  study-material. 

The  bronzes  which  I  discuss  in  this  article  arc  of  high  quality 
and  of  types  not  frequently  seen.  After  all,  there  was  not  a  great 
variety  in  the  basic  forms  of  Chinese  ritual  bronzes,  since  they 
were  developed  from  articles  of  daily  use.  They  were  designed 
for  definite  purposes  and  specific  rites,  and  when  these  rites  fell 
into  disuse  the  ritual  objects  ceased  to  be  manufactured.  The  in- 
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I.  A  bird-footed  ting,  I2xf  in.  high,  of  the  Shang  Dynasty. 

dividual  variations  on  the  basic  types,  the  sculptural  nobility  of 
the  form,  the  beauty  of  the  decoration,  the  perfection  of  crafts- 
manship and  the  present  condition  of  the  piece  after  centuries  of 
burial  and  chemical  change  have  all  been  determining  factors  in 
securing  a  permanent  place  in  this  collection. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  works  of  art  when  we  are  not  in  their 
presence,  and  these  bronzes  are  definitely  works  of  art.  The  re- 
productions will  help,  of  course,  but  the  colour  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  the  colour  of  all 
ancient  bronzes  is  largely  accidental,  the  happy  or  tragic  product 
of  the  earth's  chemical  action,  and  relegate  it  to  the  minor  role 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  collection  is  very  strong  in  bronzes  of  the  Shang  Dynasty 
[circa  1 525-1028  B.C.),  when  what  might  be  termed  the  standard 
forms  were  established  and  perfected.  We  shall  begin  with  ver- 
sions of  these  types  which  are  quite  unusual.  Where  the  designers, 
greatly  daring,  departed  from  the  regular  routines  we  find  some 
exciting  examples.  First  among  them  the  dramatic  ting  shown  in 
No.  1.  The  ting,  a  vessel  for  cooking  on  a  bed  of  coals,  may  be 
merely  a  sober  three-legged  pot,  with  or  without  decoration,  or 
this  dynamic  creation.  A  shallow  bowl  with  ear-like  handles 
which  were  standard  for  removing  hot  vessels  from  the  fire 
perches  airily  on  the  heads  of  three  birds  which  form  the  blade- 
like  supports.  However,  these  are  no  common  birds.  The  heads 
resemble  elephants  with  trunk  and  ears,  even  though  the  crisp 
wings  and  stylized  feet  and  tail  spurn  the  earth  and  proclaim 
them  birds.  Then,  too,  the  ogre  masks  (t'ao-t'ieh),  with  elaborate 
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2.  Covered  wine  vessel  (chih),  7^  in.  high,  of  the  Shang 
Dynasty. 

central  crests  in  sharp  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  are  unlike 
any  other  members  of  their  omnipresent  family.  Though  nearly 
covered  with  a  green  incrustation,  close  examination  will  show 
that  the  original  surface  was  very  carefully  modelled  and  the 
inscribed  line  patterns  worked  out  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  a 
monumental  piece,  I2yf  in.  high,  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
bird-tooted  tings  with  which  one  is  more  familiar.  It  has  a  sort  of 
savage  grandeur  that  appears  even  in  the  reproduction -a  sophisti- 
cated violence.  It  is  tantalizing  to  think  that  we  can  never  know 
what  these  forms  meant  to  their  contemporaries. 

The  chih  is  apt  to  be  a  chunky  little  vessel,  with  or  without  lid, 
and  is  not  particularly  appealing  in  form.  The  chih  here  illus- 
trated (No.  2)  is  nevertheless  a  portentous  object.  It  has  become 
the  true  embodiment  of  a  supernatural  owl.  Just  what  the  owl 
meant  to  the  early  Chinese  we  may  never  know,  yet  certainly  it 
was  a  creature  greatly  venerated  or  feared,  as  its  many  appear- 
ances on  early  bronzes  prove.  Most  bronze  owls  do  not  seem  too 
happy  in  their  role  as  ceremonial  vessels.  They  struggle,  all  too 
successfully,  with  the  designers  who  would  merge  them  into  an 
article  of  ceremonial  use,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  clumsy 
and  ill  at  ease.  This  chih  is  an  exception.  The  owl  has  been  taken 
boldly  apart  and  reassembled  so  as  to  become  completely  inte- 
grated with  the  jar  it  adorns,  with  the  mask  of  eyes  and  beak 
providing  a  focus  which  is  almost  hypnotic.  Wings,  ears  and  feet 
are  one  with  the  surface  and  the  whole  effect  is  that  of  an  enrich- 
ment that  has  grown  from  within.  It  is  not  large  (7J  in.  high)  but 
very  imposing.  We  could  not  call  it  beautiful,  but  it  has  all  the 
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3-  Small,  7-in.-high,  covered  box  (fang  i),  Shang  Dynasty. 


4.  A  libation  cup  (chiieh),  Shang  Dynasty. 


eerie  and  imaginative  qualities  of  a  superb  mediaeval  grotesque. 

The  fang  i  or  square  covered  box  is  generally  of  modest  di- 
mensions and  came  into  its  fullest  development  in  the  succeeding 
dynasty.  The  early  fang  i  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  crude  and  im- 
mature in  appearance.  Not  so  with  this  delightful  little  box 
(No.  3).  It  is  a  gem  of  design.  The  t'ao-t'ieh  masks  on  the  sides, 
surmounted  by  confronted  proboscis-bearing  animals,  and,  at  a 
higher  level,  by  kffe/'-dragons,  are  in  low  and  subtle  relief.  At 
first  glance  the  surface  enrichment  seems  actually  two-dimen- 
sional: the  slightly  projecting  masks,  simply  detailed,  form  a  con- 
trast with  the  intricate  incised  scrolls  of  the  background  in  a 
handsome  pattern  resembling  brocade.  The  later  fang  i  of  the 
early  Chou  Dynasty  (1027-222  B.C.)  feature  heavy  ornamental 
ridges  at  the  angles,  but  this  marvel  of  deceiving  simplicity 
merely  stresses  the  boundaries  with  a  simple  key  pattern.  The 
little  box  (7  in.  high)  is  highly  mineralized,  its  surface  displaying 
a  silky  sheen  of  greyish  yellow-green.  It  is  perfectly  plain  inside. 

The  curious  helmet-shaped  wine-cup,  chiieh,  received  its  final 
form  in  the  Shang  Dynasty  and  seems  not  to  have  outlasted  it. 
It  is  a  complicated  shape  and  slight  variations  in  its  proportions 
affect  it  quickly  for  good  or  ill.  Generally  it  was  without  a  lid, 
but  occasional  rare  examples  have  simple  close-fitting  lids,  or 
even  a  lid  with  a  bird's  head  over  the  pouring  lip.  The  unique 
example  shown  in  No.  4  has  a  spirited  bull's  head  on  the  lid 
which  transforms  the  entire  character  of  the  piece.  Instead  of  the 
solid  balance  so  characteristic  of  the  chiieh  we  have  an  energetic 
straining  creation  bursting  with  suppressed  energy.  Without  the 
lid  the  cup  is  like  any  other  well-proportioned  chiieh.  The  lid 
fits  very  closely  and  has  to  be  manoeuvred  into  position.  It  also 


retains  the  double-purpose  knob  found  on  a  variety  of  Shang 
vessels  which  could  serve  as  a  foot  when  the  lid  was  removed 
and  reversed.  Unchanged  in  shape,  it  surmounts  this  lid  though  it 
could  never  have  been  used  as  a  foot. 

Among  recent  discoveries  are  grotesque  heads  used  to  orna- 
ment finials  or  cappings  for  poles  whose  use  and  form  we  know 
not.  Two  double,  or  rather  quadruple,  headed  finials  of  Shang 
type  arc  found  in  the  Brundage  Collection.  The  crowning  heads 
on  one  of  these  (No.  5)  are  monsters  of  types  constantly  found 
in  bronze  decoration  -  a  bovine  head  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
a  'bottle-horned'  dragon,  but  under  the  dragon  on  the  cylindrical 
housing  is  a  weird  elephant-like  mask  with  raised  and  curled 
trunk,  while  under  the  other  is  a  crisply  modelled  and  well- 
realized  human  head.  The  whole  piece  is  an  achievement  of 
compact  modelling  in  which  any  sculptor  could  take  pleasure. 
There  is  a  balance  of  high  and  low  relief,  vigorous  form  and 
delicate  line  which  runs  the  whole  scale  of  sculptural  expression. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of  a  naturalistic  human 
head:  indeed,  human  heads  seldom  appear  on  early  bronzes,  and 
then  generally  as  grotesques.  The  other  finial  is  the  same  in  gen- 
eral conception,  but  the  human  head  is  far  less  close  to  nature. 

Another  vessel  much  used  in  the  early  dynasties  was  the  yu,  a 
covered  jar  with  a  swinging  handle.  On  most  of  these  yu  a 
simple  ingenious  device  permitted  the  handle  to  swing  only  far 
enough  to  let  the  lid  be  removed.  Therefore  the  yu  stood  always 
ready  to  be  lifted  without  any  fumbling.  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing yu  in  the  Brundage  Collection  differs  in  this  very 
respect  (No.  6).  The  handle  is  a  bronze  reproduction  of  a  twisted 
cord  possibly  indicating  that  the  usual  elaborate  handles  had 
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5.  Two  views  of  a  four-headed  finial  of  the  Shang  Dynasty. 


evolved  from  a  rope  original.  This  handle  is  curious  rather  than 
beautiful,  but  even  if  it  were  missing,  which  is  too  often  the  case, 
this  yu  stands  out  among  its  fellows  as  everything  a  yu  should  be 
in  form,  decoration,  condition  and  surface.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  this  family  for  the  bodies  to  be  lax  and  sagging  in  their  curves : 
this  has  a  springy  profile  that  is  tense  and  lively.  The  decoration 
is  massive  and  well  spaced,  and  the  handsome  fins  are  not  too 
heavy  nor  too  ornate.  The  modelling  and  the  incised  scroll  pat- 
tern of  the  background  are  of  the  best  craftsmanship.  The  colour 
is  unique  -  a  sort  of  yellow  brown.  There  appears  to  be  a  high 
degree  of  mineralization  without  any  damage  to  the  original 
surface. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  ceremonial 
cooking  vessels  was  the  hsien,  a  type  of  steamer  in  two  storeys, 
but  in  one  piece.  The  legs  were  hollow,  and  these,  filled  with 
water  and  placed  in  the  glowing  coals,  soon  generated  steam 
which  ascended  through  a  hinged  grating  to  cook  the  viands  in 
the  cylindrical  body  above.  The  shape  was  so  ideally  adapted  to 
its  purpose  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  incentive  for  doing  any- 
thing about  it,  so  the  majority  of  the  hsien  are  very  similar  in 
shape,  inclined  towards  stodginess  and  utter  simplicity.  The 
Brundage  Collection  contains  one  of  these  standard  hsien  rather 
more  refined  in  proportion  than  usual  and  pleasanter  to  the  eye. 
It  did  not  look  out  of  place  with  its  handsome  companions  when 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute,  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  more 
recent  addition  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  unique. 
This  hsien  is  oblong  in  section  instead  of  circular,  with  four  legs 
instead  of  three,  and  is  in  two  pieces  with  the  grate  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  section  (No.  7).  Furthermore,  as  may  be 


seen  in  the  illustration,  there  are  small  flanges  projecting  from 
the  inside  of  the  long  sides,  in  which  a  movable  partition  could 
be  dropped,  allowing  the  simultaneous  cooking  of  two  different 
substances.  (There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.)  There  are 
handles  on  both  the  top  and  bottom  sections,  so  that  the  water- 
container  could  be  placed  in  the  coals  before  the  top  was  ad- 
justed. There  is  an  inscription  inside.  The  style  of  the  decoration, 
while  somewhat  sparse,  is  satisfying,  and  suggests  a  date  in  early 
Western  Chou,  perhaps  the  Eleventh  Century  B.C.  The  colour  is 
an  attractive  green,  and  though  the  body  is  somewhat  pitted, 
there  is  practically  no  mineralization,  so  the  weight  is  considerable. 
It  is  an  impressive  piece  of  great  dignity.  The  total  height  is  17  in. 

A  very  beautiful  jar  called  a  hu  with  a  lid  which  holds  an  in- 
verted ogee-sided  goblet  (No.  8)  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
several  covered  hu  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  Dynasties  with  the 
exception  of  the  decorated  bands  which  bear  a  motif  commonly 
believed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  mid-Chou  period  (900- 
600  B.C.).  This  type  of  hu  is  one  of  the  very  few  early  bronzes 
which  may  lay  any  claim  to  grace.  Its  utter  simplicity  calls  for  a 
refinement  of  profile  and  justness  of  proportion  which  are  com- 
pletely satisfying.  The  slight  splay  of  the  foot  so  necessary  for 
stability  in  a  shape  of  this  height  (i6f  in.)  is  managed  with  a  per- 
fectly designed  curve.  Doubtless  a  cord  handle  was  attached  to 
the  hollow  cylindrical  ears  at  the  band  below  the  neck.  This 
must  have  been  a  prophetic  vision  of  our  present  thermos  flask. 

The  //  ting  was  a  three-  or  sometimes  four-footed  cooking  pot 
whose  legs  were  bulbous  and  hollow  to  the  foot  in  the  earliest 
examples  and  their  clay  prototypes.  Deriving  from  ritual  vessels 
and  very  popular  in  the  Shang  Dynasty,  they  gradually  dis- 
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6.  A  Shang  Dynasty  covered  receptacle  (yu). 


7.  A  i7-in.-high  steamer  (hsien)  of  the  Chou  Dynasty. 


appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chou  Dynasty.  They  were 
generally  rather  small,  holding  about  a  quart  of  liquid.  The  li 
ting  here  illustrated  (No.  9)  is  a  giant  in  comparison;  for  its 
capacity  must  be  something  like  three  gallons.  That  in  itself 
would  hardly  justify  its  inclusion  in  this  collection,  but  it  is  a 
sturdy  noble  form  with  large-scale  decorative  motifs.  Some  of  the 
earliest  li  ting  bore  highly  stylized  elephants'  heads,  the  wide  ears 
at  the  top,  and  the  trunk  running  down  into  the  foot.  The  ves- 
tiges of  such  a  head  might  be  traced  here,  but  it  is  broken  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  resemble  equally  the  standard  t'ao-t'ieh  or  ogre 
mask.  The  vessel  is  12  in.  in  total  height  and  bears  an  inscription 
roughly  three  inches  square  on  the  inside,  a  part  of  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  lip.  Such  inscriptions  are  automatically  suspect, 
and  this  has  not  as  yet  been  carefully  studied,  but,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  pieces  arc  acquired  regardless  of  inscriptions,  and  this 
piece,  in  its  massive  dignity,  stands  apart  from  the  general  run  of 
//  ting.  Its  proportions  are  such  that  even  in  a  small  reproduction 
one  realizes  that  it  is  of  monumental  scale.  From  its  decorative 
motifs  and  general  treatment  we  would  place  it  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Chou  Dynasty  (11-10  Century  B.C.). 

The  greatest  rarity  in  the  collection  may  well  be  among  the 
earliest  pieces,  but  it  is  unique,  and  we  have  nothing  to  compare 
it  with  (No.  10).  It  is  a  tsun,  the  name  for  a  class  of  widely  varied 
containers,  in  the  shape  of  a  rhinoceros.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
courage  to  choose  a  piece  of  such  unique  individuality.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  so  close  in  structure  to  the  live  animal  that  it  is 
contrary  to  all  our  ideas  about  the  representation  of  animals  of 
the  early  dynasties,  though  it  bears  an  inscription  of  twelfth- 


century  B.C.  style.  The  body  is  almost  globular,  the  better  to 
fulfil  its  function  as  a  container.  There  is  nothing  in  its  structure 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  it  had  a  lid.  The  ears,  possibly  the 
only  sensitive  thing  about  a  rhinoceros,  are  modelled  with  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  such  as  a  modern  sculptor  might  hope  to 
equal  but  never  surpass.  It  stands  firmly  and  easily  on  heavy 
naturalistic  legs.  How  could  such  a  thing  possibly  have  been 
made  in  China  three  thousand  years  ago?  Archibald  Wenley, 
the  learned  director  of  the  Freer  Gallery,  has  studied  the  piece 
carefully,  and  is  convinced  of  its  authenticity  and  also  of  its 
probable  date.  He  has  found  records  of  its  excavation  early  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  after  which  time  it  was  in  two  prominent 
collections  in  China.  It  is  referred  to  in  many  Chinese  publica- 
tions. The  inscription  is  genuine,  Mr.  Wenley  believes,  and  it 
may  be  translated  as  follows : 

'Oh  the  [cyclical]  day  ting  tzii  the  King  inspected  the  capital  of 
K'uei,  and  the  King  bestowed  on  the  Hsiao  Ch'en  Yu  cowry  shells 
from  K'uei.  Now  the  King  has  come  and  subdued  Jen-fang.  Now  [this 
is  on  the  occasion  o)\  the  holidays  for  the  King's  13th  Grand  Sacrifice.' 
The  bronze  is  in  excellent  condition,  considerably  pitted  in 
places  but  not  mineralized.  It  is  14^  in.  long  and  8|  in.  high.  The 
colour  is  dark  metallic  brown  with  some  green  incrustations. 

"What  Karlgren  calls  the  mid-Chou  period  (900-600  B.C.)  has 
been  more  or  less  neglected  by  bronze  collectors.  It  was  a  period 
of  strife  and  rudeness,  and  the  same  crude  force  familiar  to  us  in 
Romanesque  artifacts  of  the  Middle  Ages  characterized  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bronzes.  Because  they  lacked  the  restrained 
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12.  A  brazier,  late  Chou  Dynasty.  This  is  I3£  in.  wide  and  8|  in.  high. 


elegance  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  Shang  Dynasty  their 
merits  were  often  unnoticed  or  neglected,  but  not  by  Mr. 
Brundage.  He  decided  to  strengthen  the  mid-Chou  section  of 
the  collection,  and  has  made  it  the  strongest  in  America.  Good 
mid-Chou  bronzes  may  be  placed  roughly  in  two  categories, 
those  with  a  certain  savage  grandeur  and  those  of  a  grotesque 
naivete.  Of  the  first  there  are  many  in  the  Brundage  Collection, 
but  one  of  the  latter  is  appealing  for  its  very  ungainliness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  awkward  but  well  integrated:  crude  in  propor- 
tion but  competently  executed,  with  technical  mastery  of  the 
animals'  heads  which  enliven  the  form.  The  simplified  decora- 
tions are  well  adapted  to  the  shape.  Its  base  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  li  ting,  but  it  has  sprouted  a  spout  and  a  handle,  and  now 
becomes  a  hou  or  wine  vessel,  but  the  form  guarantees  that  the 
wine  will  be  heated.  We  can  only  conjecture  what  the  lid  must 
have  been.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  art  in  the  sense  that  a 
gargoyle  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is  a  small  piece,  5  A  in.  high. 

Another  unique  piece,  probably  from  the  Third  or  Fourth 
Century  B.C.,  has  recently  been  acquired  from  a  Japanese  collec- 
tion. It  is  a  square  brazier  with  a  two-footed,  bird-faced  animal 
at  each  corner,  holding  it  well  off  the  ground  (No.  12).  A  swing- 
ing ring  handle  hangs  from  a  mask  in  the  middle  of  each  side. 


The  square,  ear-like  projections  at  each  corner  of  the  top  re- 
mind one  forcibly  of  the  crowning  mouldings  on  the  rare 
double  vessels  called  i.  The  modelling  of  the  supporting  animals 
is  direct  and  forceful,  but  the  linear  enrichment  of  the  side  panels 
shows  an  aimless,  scratchy  quality  that  may  indicate  that  this  is 
an  experimental  piece,  never  repeated.  There  is  a  circular  open- 
ing in  the  deck  for  holding  a  pot,  and  holes  pierced  in  the  sides 
and  top  ensure  a  draught.  It  must  have  functioned  well.  It  is  of 
considerable  size:  1 3 §  in.  wide  and  8A  in.  high. 

Many  of  the  Brundage  bronzes  bear  inscriptions,  but  some  of 
the  most  interesting  do  not.  Eventually  all  the  inscriptions  will 
be  studied  and,  we  hope,  published,  but  the  collection  has  been 
built  in  such  a  short  time  that  this  remains  a  project  for  the 
future.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Brundage  has  been  wise  in  relegating 
inscriptions  to  a  minor  role ;  for  the  Chinese,  for  many  centuries, 
have  specialized  in  adding  inscriptions  to  excavated  bronzes,  and 
keen  students  in  many  countries  are  today  busily  engaged  in 
separating  the  spurious  from  the  genuine.  The  Chinese  collectors 
have  always  valued  inscriptions  above  all  else,  and  it  was  the 
pious  wish  to  give  pleasure  to  their  patrons  that  caused  these  more 
or  less  skilful  forgeries  to  be  made.  Consequently  an  inscription 
is  the  weakest  reed  on  which  to  lean  when  collecting  bronzes. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


De  Young  Museum:  Gifts  from  Kress 

THE  M.H.  dc  Young  Museum  in  San  Fran- 
cisco completed  its  new  north  wing  a  few 
months  ago  and  installed  in  three  of  the  galler- 
ies a  noteworthy  gift  of  paintings.  Thirty-nine 
examples  of  the  European  schools  given  by  the 
Samuel  H.Kress  Foundation  begin  with  a 
figure  of  a  saint  by  the  Florentine  Bernardo 
Daddi,  about  1334,  and  conclude  with  a  dis- 
tinguished portrait  by  Goya,  Don  Ramon  de 
Posada  y  Sota,  painted  in  1801,  formerly  in  the 
Caballero  Collection  in  Madrid.  In  forming  this 
group  for  San  Francisco,  the  selection  has  been 
made  partly  from  the  more  than  two  thousand 
paintings  from  the  Kress  Collection  in  the  cus- 
todianship of  the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton since  1941  and  partly  from  more  recent 
purchases  by  the  Kress  Foundation.  The  plan  for 
the  presentation  by  the  Foundation  of  paintings 
from  this  great  aggregation  of  European  art 
works  of  five  centuries  to  twenty  regional  mu- 
seums has  been  mentioned  before  on  these 
pages. 

The  San  Francisco  group  was  selected  with  a 
view  to  representing  as  many  schools,  periods, 
viewpoints,  types  of  subject,  as  possible:  so  that, 
within  the  comparatively  small  scope  of  three 
galleries,  the  visitor  could  be  familiarized  with 
varied  aspects  of  European  art,  each  represented 
by  a  carefully  chosen  and  distinguished  example. 

Two  recently  acquired  subjects  are  El  Greco's 
St.  Francis  Venerating  the  Crucifix,  a  late  painting 
in  his  finest  style,  probably  one  of  those  left  in 
his  studio  at  his  death  and  inherited  by  his  son, 
since  it  is  not  signed,  and  possibly  considered  by 
the  artist  to  be  unfinished,  although  it  does  not 
give  that  impression.  It  comes  from  the  H.F. 
Frankhauser  Collection  in  Basel  and  was  pre- 
viously owned  in  France.  Another  recent  addi- 
tion is  Pieter  de  Hooch's  Young  Mother,  which 
appeared  at  Parke-Bemet's  last  season  in  the 
Butterworth  sale,  in  which  it  brought  one  of  the 
high  prices. 

Although  many  of  the  Kress  paintings  in  this 
group  were  purchased  between  1950  and  1954. 
early  acquisitions  include  the  charming  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  with  her  Daughter  by  Cornells  de 
Vos,  here  reproduced.  Mr.  Kress  purchased  this 
in  1932.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Sedelmeyer  Col- 
lection in  Paris,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
works  by  this  Flemish  master,  who  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Snyders  and  an  associate  of 
Rubens.  He  was  exceptionally  successful  111  his 
paintings  of  children,  as  is  evident  here. 

An  early  expression  of  the  interest  Mr.  Kress 
has  taken  in  the  museum  is  evident  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Holy  Family  by  Jordaens,  given  in 
1938,  which  now  has  its  place  among  the  recent 
presentations.  It  had  been  purchased  in  1936, 
having  been  in  the  Spiridon  Collection  in  Paris 
and  the  Bonacossi  Collection  in  Rome. 


The  manner  in  which  the  collection  in  the  de 
Young  Museum  represents  a  school  with  mas- 
terpieces, leaving  the  sequence  of  development 
and  the  minor  masters  aside,  is  evident  in  the 
subjects  chosen  to  represent  the  Seventeenth 
Century  in  France- a  superb  Poussin,  The  Israel- 
ites Worshipping  the  Golden  Calf,  dated  1629, 
which  Smith  catalogued  in  England  in  1837 
when  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  and 
Claude's  Classic  Landscape  with  Figure  at  Sunset, 
also  recorded  by  Smith  when  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerset.  It  was  later  owned  by 


Sir  Francis  Cook  at  Doughty  House,  Richmond. 
This  was  painted  about  1840,  and  is  similar  to  a 
sketch  in  the  Liber  Veritatis,  Vol.  I,  No.  8 1 . 

Tiepolo's  Triumph  of  Flora  was  presumably 
ordered  by  Count  Algarotti  for  Baron  von 
Heinccken,  art  adviser  to  the  Prince  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  was  in  the  Heinecken  sale  in  Paris 
in  1757.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  Italian  subjects  and 
a  fitting  climax  to  a  series  which  includes  The 
Madonna  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
George,  a  splendid  altar  painting  of  the  High 
Renaissance  by  the  Lombard  master,  Cesare  de 


'Portrait  of  a  Lady  with  her  Daughter.'  By  Cornelis  de  Vos  (1585-1651),  on  wood 
434  X  33i  in.  The  Kress  Collection  (1932),  De  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco. 
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Sesto.  This  was  originally  in  the  Church  of  San 
Domenico  in  Messina  (about  15 14),  and  more 
recently  in  the  Cook  Collection  at  Doughty 
House.  There  are  also  two  splendid  Venetian 
portraits,  the  first  a  young  man  painted  by  an 
unknown  predecessor  of  Titian,  the  second  by 
Titian  himself,  portraying  a  friend  thought  to 
be  Sinistri,  as  mentioned  by  Vasari,  formerly  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
There  is  also  a  fine  Florentine  work  by  Bron- 
zino,  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  woman  thought  to 
be  the  friend  of  Michelangelo,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
which  came  to  Mr.  Kress  from  an  Italian  collec- 
tion as  early  as  1929. 

Drawings  from  the  Albertina 

FROM  the  Albertina  in  Vienna  a  group  of 
one  hundred  Austrian  drawings  and  prints 
came  to  America  as  a  loan  exhibition,  shown 
first  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  and 
then  sent  to  museums  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Travelling  Exhibition  Service.  Dr.  Otto  Ben- 
esch,  director  of  the  Albertina,  made  the  selec- 
tion, beginning  with  fifteenth-century  ex- 
amples. It  is  rich  in  early  work,  particularly  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  fair  number  of 
eighteenth-century  masters  are  present  and  a  few 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century,  ending  with 
Gustav  Klimt  of  Vienna,  the  founder  of  modern 
art  in  Austria.  He  died  in  1918. 

The  earliest  subject  is  a  drawing  from  a  manu- 
script Bible,  Joseph  Interpreting  his  Dreams  in 
Prison,  a  combination  of  pen,  bistre  and  water- 
icolour  which,  although  done  early  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  shows  a  feeling  for  natural- 
ism and  the  narrative  style.  There  is  early  evident 
a  feeling  for  nature,  even  as  a  background  for 
figures,  as  seen  in  the  subject  illustrated. 

Altdorfer  is  included  because,  although  active 


in  Regcnsburg  and  Bavaria,  he  also  worked  in 
Upper  Austria.  The  most  important  Danube 
master  after  Altdorfer,  Wolf  Huber,  who  was 
born  about  1490  in  Feldkirch,  is  represented  by  a 
Portrait  of  a  Man  and  a  drapery  study  showing 
the  monumental  style  which  unites  this  early 
Austrian  group.  It  is  seen  again  in  the  work  of 
the  Master  of  the  Seitenstetten  Mater  Dolorosa, 
whose  drawing  of  the  Virgin,  dated  1518,  is  in 
pen  and  brush  with  India  ink,  heightened  with 
white  on  a  red  background,  dramatic  in  effect 
and  forceful  in  expression.  The  treatment  of 
the  draperies,  reminiscent  of  Gothic  sculpture, 
heightens  the  three-dimensional  impression. 
Characteristics  inherent  in  Austrian  art  are  very 
much  in  evidence  here,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
Dr.  Benesch  has  selected  with  care  those  works 
which  show  their  native  quality,  quite  different 
from  German  work,  although  naturally  linked 
with  the  masters  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

One  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  in  Austria  was  Tobias  Pock, 
who  was  born  at  Constance,  where  he  worked 
as  well  as  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 
He  was  established  in  Vienna  for  many  years 
and  died  there  in  1683.  His  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Dove  has  genuine  emotional  quality.  There 
is  Italian  influence  evident  in  the  work  of 
Johann  Spillenberger,  due  to  his  having  worked 
in  Venice;  although  his  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in 
pen  and  wash,  has  more  violence  of  movement 
than  an  Italian  master  would  have  favoured. 
Another  with  Italian  affiliation  was  Daniel 
Seiter,  who  was  active  in  Verona,  Venice  and 
Torino,  where  he  died  in  1705  while  court 
painter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  Pieta  is  monu- 
mental and  profound,  admirably  representing 
one  of  the  leading  masters  of  his  period.  Peter 
Strudel,  who  came  from  the  southern  Tyrol, 
worked  in  Venice,  and  established  himself  in 


'Foot  Soldier  in  a  Landscape.'  Pen  drawing, 
Danube  School,  c.  1510.  Albertina  Collec- 
tion. Smithsonian  Exhibition  Service. 


Vienna  where  he  became  the  first  director  of  the 
Vienna  Academy. 

The  monumental  style  so  typical  of  Austria 
has  an  exponent  in  J.M.Rottmayr  von  Rosen- 
brunn,  who  like  so  many  of  his  Austrian  con- 
temporaries, studied  with  Carl  Loth  in  Venice. 
He  returned  to  practise  his  art  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  in  1730.  Daniel  Gran,  known  for  his 
frescoes  in  the  Hof  bibliothek  in  Vienna,  worked 
with  Solimena  in  Italy  about  1720,  and,  as  one 
of  the  leading  masters  of  the  decorative  style, 
was  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  victories  of 
Leopold  V. 

The  influence  of  Piazetta,  with  his  pro- 
nounced naturalism,  is  seen  in  the  work  of 
Michelangelo  Unterberger  from  the  Southern 
Tyrol,  and  Paul  Troger,  the  latter  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  the  Austrian  baroque  style 
before  Maulbertsch.  The  last  named,  who  was- 
born  in  1724  on  Lake  Constance,  worked  in 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Saxony  and  Hun- 
gary. Six  drawings  of  Biblical  and  allegorical 
subjects  by  him  include  studies  for  frescoes  in 
Vienna,  Dresden  and  Panonhalma  and  show  him 
to  have  been  an  artist  of  great  imaginative  power. 
Almost  his  equal  in  vigour  of  style  and  imagery 
is  Martin  Johann  Schmidt,  in  his  work  at  Retz 
and  Lambach,  for  which  his  St.  John  ofNeponink 
and  his  St.  Martin  were  done  respectively. 

The  classic  school  in  Austria  was  represented 
in  the  work  of  F.H.Fiiger  (d.  1818),  Josef  Rebell, 
who  died  in  Dresden  in  1828,  and  J.N.Hoechle,. 
who  painted  military  and  battle  scenes.  Roman- 
ticism is  present  in  the  work  of  Thomas  Ender, 
1793-1866,  while  the  genre  painters  of  the 
Viennese  Biedermeier  period,  Eduart  Ritter, 
M.M.Daffinger  and  Josef  Danhauser,  have  the- 
intimacy  and  grace  associated  with  that  pleasant 
epoch.  Moritz  von  Schwind,  a  close  friend  of 
Schubert,  has  left  us  a  vivid  impression  of  a 
musical  party  in  his  pen-and-sepia  drawing,.. 
Schubert  Evening  at  the  Home  of  Ritter  von  Spaun. 


Silver-gilt  tureen,  by  Francois  Thomas  Germain,  1759.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
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(Left)  A  Stiegel-type  flip  glass  with  engraved  tulip  decoration.  Blair  Collection,  New- York  Historical  Society.  (Right)  Porcelain  vase, 
Vienna,  circa  1725,  Du  Paquier  period,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


French  Silver  for  Imperial  Russia 

ONE  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  rococo 
silversmith  is  the  great  silver-gilt  tureen 
ordered  by  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  in  1759 
from  the  court  jeweller  to  Louis  XV,  Francois 
Thomas  Germain.  The  latter,  who  was  born  in 
1726,  was  the  son  of  the  famous  goldsmith, 
Thomas  Germain,  who  died  in  1748.  The 
tureen  has  lately  been  acquired  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art. 

Like  many  pieces  of  silver  in  the  rococo  style, 
this  is  almost  a  work  of  sculpture  through  the 
presence  of  figural  motifs  and  ornament  in  high 
relief  but  these  are  held  within  a  definite  frame- 
work of  design  which  gives  the  piece  an  un- 
broken basic  outline.  The  play  of  light  and 
shadow  is  not  allowed  to  destroy  this.  The  cover 
is  surmounted  by  a  winged  amorini  holding  on 
his  wrist  a  falcon  almost  as  large  as  himself. 
Cupid  as  huntsman  is  interested  in  this  case  in 
the  sports  of  the  field,  for  below  are  two  game 
birds  which  have  been  caught.  The  handles  of 
the  bowl  are  formed  of  infant  satyrs  holding 
drapery  so  designed  as  to  be  easily  grasped. 

The  tureen  rests  on  a  tray  with  radial  gadroon- 
ing  and  fluting  and  has  scroll  handles.  On  the 
underside  of  the  tray  is  the  inscription:  Fait  par 
F.  T.  Germain  sculp,  orf.  du  Roy  aux  Galleries  du 
Louvre  a  Paris  1759. 

This  soup  tureen  is  one  of  eight  made  for  the 
Russian  Imperial  Court  by  this  maker,  and  this 
particular  example  reached  Russia  in  1762,  the 
year  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  It 
was  once  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  and  only 
left  Russia  in  about  1930.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  private  collector  in 
Europe. 


European  Porcelain  for  the  Metropolitan 

TO  a  collection  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
examples  of  European  pottery  and  porce- 
lain given  by  R.Thornton  Wilson  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  1950,  this  same  generous 
donor  has  added  within  the  past  year  more  than 


one  hundred  examples.  The  earlier  gifts  were 
particularly  rich  in  examples  from  the  French 
factories.  In  the  recent  group  he  has  included 
other  pieces  from  Sevres  (a  pair  of  fan-shape 
vases  with  soft  turquoise  ground),  and  a  small 
square  tray  with  a  Boucher-like  cupid  on  a  rose 


George  I  teapot  by  Pent.  Symonds,  Exeter,  1714.  Colonial  Williamsburg. 
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Pompadour  ground,  circa  1757,  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  has  also  secured  for  the  Museum,  for 
which  he  has  taken  pains  to  fill  specific  gaps  in 
the  collections,  early  French  porcelains  from 
Chantilly,  Saint-Cloud,  Mennecy  and  Vin- 
cennes.  Noteworthy  here  is  a  pair  of  seated 
Chinese  figures  from  Saint-Cloud  which  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Baroness  Fould-Springer. 

Rare  Stoneware 

The  greater  part  of  the  recent  gift,  however, 
consists  of  Meissen,  Vienna,  and  a  rare  group  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  stoneware, 
tankards,  flagons  and  jugs  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Oscar  Bondy  in  Vienna.  Also  from  the 
Bondy  Collection  is  a  lead-glazed  earthenware 
'Hafner' jug  from  the  workshop  of  Paul  Preu- 
ning  in  Nuremberg,  1547,  showing  portraits 
in  relief  of  Charles  V  and  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Imhof  family  of  Nuremberg. 

Figures  of  the  Italian  Comedy  in  porcelain  are 
frequent,  but  rare  indeed  is  one  of  Bottger's  red 
stoneware  figures  of  Pantalone,  made  between 
1710  and  1720.  This  is  part  of  the  Meissen  group, 
which  also  includes  the  chinoiserie  designs  and 
other  types  of  the  1720's  and  1730's.  An  ex- 
ample from  the  Coronation  Service  of  Augustus 
III  and  a  tea-caddy  with  the  arms  of  Count 
Salviati  are  choice  items  for  the  collector. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  Vienna  vase  which  has 


been  known  to  students  for  only  a  few  years, 
and  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  is  generally 
thought  that  the  figure  of  a  man  shown  seated 
at  a  table  inspecting  porcelain  is  Du  Paquier 
himself  and  that  it  may  be  dated  about  1725. 
Who  but  the  founder  of  the  Vienna  factory 
might  be  intended  in  this  role,  in  such  an  un- 
usual decoration  on  a  piece  of  Vienna  porcelain? 
The  gentleman  is  seen  in  a  garden  looking  at  a 
pair  of  teacups,  while  on  a  dresser  near  by  are 
porcelain  candlesticks  and  bowls,  all  being  of  a 
form  indicating  the  early  years  of  the  factory.  A 
Latin  inscription  bids  China  not  to  assert  that 
her  arts  arc  unknown  outside  her  borders  but  to 
admit  that  she  is  surpassed  in  Europe -at  Vienna ! 
This  bold  assertion  of  supremacy  was  made  with 
business  acumen  about  the  same  year  that  Du 
Paquier  was  trying  to  interest  Nuremberg  pur- 
chasers in  his  factory  (1724),  which,  while  it  was 
in  full  production,  was  having  the  usual  finan- 
cial difficulties  attending  any  factory  that  was 
not  subsidized  by  the  State.  Claude  du  Paquier, 
a  minor  official  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VI,  had 
only  the  promise  of  Court  patronage.  After  a 
little  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  continuing 
struggle,  he  sold  his  interest  in  1744. 

Other  Vienna  pieces  in  the  Wilson  Collection 
include  the  famous  'Emperor  Beaker',  decorated 
with  three  portraits  in  relief  of  Hapsburg  Em- 
perors, from  the  Karl  Mayer  Collection,  and 
three  plaques  from  the  'porcelain  room'  of 
Count  Dubsky  at  Briinn. 


American  Glass  at  the  New- York 
Historical  Society 

THE  new  installation  of  American  glass  at 
the  New-York  Historical  Society  includes 
two  hundred  examples  recently  acquired 
through  the  gift  of  Clarence  G.Michalis  and  as 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.J.Insley  Blair.  The  Blair 
glass,  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  for  several  years,  is  especially  rich  in 
early  pieces  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  given  all 
the  advantages  of  a  modern  installation,  with 
full  lighting  facilities,  will  be  especially  welcome 
to  students  of  American  glass. 

The  complaint  has  sometimes  been  made, 
with  just  foundation,  that  students  of  American 
glass  are  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  subject 
they  tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
glassmaking  goes  back  to  the  Egyptian  period, 
that  unsurpassed  glass  was  made  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  Rome,  while  Venetian,  Dutch,  German 
and  English  glass  far  surpass  American  glass  in 
beauty  and  evidence  of  skill.  This  tendency  is, 
commendably,  diminishing,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  contributing  factor  to  this  has  been  the 
formation  of  the  great  collection  of  glass  of  all 
periods  at  the  Corning  Museum,  where  Amer- 
ican glass  takes  its  place  in  an  ancient  tradition, 
and  is  to  be  seen  as  a  continuation  of  that  tradi- 
tion, with  modifications  arising  from  different 
conditions.  Other  collections,  such  as  those  in 
Toledo  and  at  the  Metropolitan,  have  brought 
home  this  fact  to  the  ardent  collector  of  Amer- 
ican glass. 

The  so-called  'Stiegel  type'  glass  and  the 
'  South  Jersey  type'  have  their  roots  in  Europe, 
the  former  in  engraved  glass,  the  latter  in  blown 
glass  decorated  in  threading,  crimping  and  with 
applied  decoration.  Both  of  these  may  be  well 
studied  in  the  Blair  Collection. 

South  Jersey  glass,  which  originated  with  the 
production  of  Caspar  Wistar  in  1739,  was  not 
the  earliest  glass  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
America,  since  it  was  made  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  New  Amsterdam  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  But  since  seventeenth-century 
examples  are  practically  non-existent,  the  glass 
from  southern  New  Jersey  is  the  earliest  to  claim 
the  attention  of  student  and  collector.  There 
were  approximately  a  dozen  glass-houses  in  New 
Jersey  by  1800  and  it  is  impossible  to  differenti- 
ate their  work.  Commercially  they  existed  to 
make  bottles  and  window  glass,  but  the  pieces 
now  collected  were  not  made  for  sale,  but  are 
oft-hand  pieces  which  the  blowers  made  for 
their  own  amusement,  for  gifts,  and  for  proofs 
of  skill.  Using  the  aquamarine  pot-metal  in- 
tended for  window  glass,  the  dark  olive  green 
and  olive  amber  intended  for  bottles,  the  in- 
genious glass  blowers  fashioned  a  variety  of 
pitchers  and  bowls,  decorated  with  applied 
designs,  with  threading  around  the  neck  and 
crimping  of  feet  and  handles.  This  is  the  '  South 
Jersey  type'  which  the  glassblowers  carried 
westward  and  into  New  England:  so  that  today 
an  Ohio  piece  may  be  classified  as  in  the  South 
Jersey  group. 

A  fresh  connexion  with  Europe  was  estab- 
lished by  Henry  William  Stiegel  at  his  factory  at 
Manhcim,  Pennsylvania,  between  1764  and 
1774.  To  further  his  ambitious  and  at  first 
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highly  successful  schemes,  he  brought  over 
workmen  from  Italy,  Germany  and  England. 
He  produced  engraved  glass,  such  as  the  flip 
glass  illustrated,  with  its  engraved  tulip  reminis- 
cent of  German  glass.  Blown  coloured  glass 
shaped  in  a  mould  and  then  expanded  by  blow- 
ing and  shaped  by  hand  was  also  made  at  Man- 
heim.  The  Blair  Collection  also  has  examples  of 
this  type.  The  coloured  glass  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  European  save  when  such  character- 
istic American  motifs  are  present  as  the  'diamond 
daisy'  and  the  'checkered  diamond'.  As  in  the 
case  of  South  Jersey  designs,  Stiegel  types  were 
carried  to  other  centres  of  glassmaking,  and  little 
can  be  definitely  associated  with  Manheim  and 
the  colourful  personality  of  'Baron'  Stiegel, 
whose  rise  and  fall  were  meteoric. 

Another  classification  of  American  glass  is 
represented  by  cut  glass,  and  its  imitations, 
blown  three-mould  and,  finally,  pressed  glass, 
which  were  popular  about  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  the  later  periods  the 
Michalis  Collection  is  especially  rich. 

Cut  glass  was  made  in  America  in  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century  and  follows  the  English  and 
Irish  models  so  closely  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  American  work.  The  glass- 
makers  of  the  time  seem  to  have  good  reason  for 
advertising  that  their  wares  equalled  the  cut 
glass  from  Europe. 

Blown  three-mould  and  pressed  glass,  both 
originating  in  the  need  for  an  inexpensive  imi- 
tation of  cut  glass,  took  more  characteristic 
American  forms.  The  productions  of  the  Sand- 
wich factors-  and  the  New  England  Glass  Com- 
pany led  the  way.  But  again  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  their  productions  from  the  factories 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Pittsburgh  area,  to 
which  the  industry  spread.  In  making  blown 
three-mould  glass  the  glass  was  blown  in  hinged 
metal  moulds.  As  the  breath  of  the  glass-blower 
expanded  the  gather  and  pressed  it  against  the 
pattern  of  the  sides,  the  inside  of  the  glass  vessel 
followed  the  pattern  imprinted  on  the  outside. 
In  the  pressed  glass  of  later  date,  the  object  re- 
ceived its  outer  imprint  in  a  mould,  while  the 
inside  was  shaped  by  a  rigid  core  and  thus  is 
smooth.  The  production  of  pressed  glass  offered 
an  opportunity  for  elaboration  dear  to  Victorian 
taste,  so  that  its  advantages  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  are  doubtful.  But  in  one  type, 
lacy  glass,  made  between  1830  and  1850,  there 
is  an  original  effect,  with  its  stippled  ground, 
that  is  not  an  imitation  of  an  earlier  form. 

English  Decorative  Art  at  Williamsburg 

ALTHOUGH  the  restored  Colonial  capital 
.x~iof  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  has  been  open  to 
the  public  for  almost  twenty  years,  the  number 
of  additional  buildings  restored  or  reconstructed 
since  that  time  has  been  considerable:  and  from 
year  to  year  the  visitor  finds  many  evidences  of 
growth.  Within  the  exhibition  building  changes 
also  take  place,  as  the  furnishing  of  eighteenth- 
century  houses  takes  on  greater  completeness,  or 
as  substitutions  are  made  in  accordance  with  new 
findings  resulting  from  a  study  of  eighteenth- 
century  practice. 

Recent  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  many  of 
the  buildings,  including  the  Governor's  Palace, 


Raleigh  Tavern,  Brush-Everard  house,  and 
the  Golden  Ball  silversmith's  shop,  in  particu- 
lar, consist  of  some  five  hundred  pieces  of 
furniture,  ceramics,  pottery  and  porcelain,  silver 
and  textiles  which  John  Graham,  curator  of  the 
collections,  acquired  in  England  a  year  ago. 
Probably  the  greatest  number  of  pieces  went  to 
the  newly  opened  Golden  Ball,  the  silversmith's 
shop,  where  a  silversmith  is  today  making  silver 
using  the  methods  and  tools  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  shop  there  are  now  a  number  of 
English  pieces  of  the  type  which  might  have 
found  their  way  to  the  capital  of  Virginia  in 
early  days.  One  of  the  London  goldsmiths  rep- 
resented is  Peter  Archambo,  from  whom  fami- 
lies in  this  region  are  known  to  have  ordered 
silver.  Mr.  Graham  was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire 
a  fine  two-handled  cup  with  cover  by  Ar- 
chambo, which  now  occupies  a  prominent 
place  at  the  Golden  Ball.  Also  here  is  a  painting 
of  great  interest,  probably  by  Richard  Collins 
and  almost  identical  to  the  painting  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  said  to  represent  John 
Gay  and  his  sister  drinking  tea.  On  the  tea-table, 
the  top  of  which  forms  the  foreground,  are 
carefully  delineated  the  silver  tea  kettle  on 
stand,  teapot,  caddy,  spoon  tray,  basin,  covered 
sugar-bowl,  typical  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Of  especial  interest  in  the  silversmith's  shop 
is  a  fine  Exeter  teapot  by  Pent.  Symonds,  1714, 
with  flaring  sides  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  a 
strapwork  design  in  the  cutcard  work  on  the 
cover,  an  effective  contrast  with  the  severely 
plain  surface  of  the  lower  section. 

The  ceramics  at  Williamsburg,  as  a  collection 
per  se,  have  gained  vastly  in  importance  with  the 
recent  acquisitions,  besides  adding  decorative 
interest  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  now  form 
part  of  the  decoration.  Here  are  pieces  of  Lam- 
beth delft,  Bristol,  Whieldon,  polychrome  salt- 
glaze,  gracing  the  cupboards  at  the  Raleigh  and 
Brush-Everard  house.  A  Bristol  four-tiered  vase, 
circa  1730,  of  large  size  with  blue-and-white  dec- 
oration, in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  Palace,  is 
similar  to  one  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

A  fortunate  opportunity  to  acquire  some 
Queen  Anne  furniture  of  distinguished  type  and 
simple  design  has  brought  to  the  Palace  some 
welcome  additions:  an  important  walnut  china 
cupboard  with  flat  top  and  square  glazed  doors, 
formerly  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  dis- 
played at  the  London  Antiques  Fair  last  year;  a 
small  side-table  of  honey-coloured  walnut;  a 
matching  set  of  six  seventeenth-century  joint 
stools;  and  a  particularly  fine  pair  of  silvered 
gesso  candle-stands,  of  the  Charles  II  period, 
with  japanned  tops.  There  are  also  six  elabor- 
ately carved  Chippendale  chairs,  and  a  small 
kettle-stand  with  triangular  fret  gallery,  now  in 
the  Palace  parlour,  where  it  supports  a  fine 
rococo  tea-kettle  by  William  Shaw  of  London, 
which  is  also  among  the  recent  additions. 

Newport  and  Eighteenth-century  Art 

THE  summer  months  have  been  witnessing 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  the  celebration 
of  an  historic  event  in  the  history  of  the  city : 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  de  Ternay 
during  the  Revolution  in  July,  1780,  one  hun- 


dred and  seventy-five  years  ago.  An  eye-witness, 
one  of  de  Ternay's  officers,  has  left  in  his  mem- 
oirs an  impression  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  on 
the  Rhode  Island  shore,  where  the  French  flag 
was  signalling  a  welcome  to  a  navy  which  did 
not  know  whether  friend  or  foe  awaited  them 
at  Newport.  Actually,  at  the  disembarking,  the 
war-weary  little  city  seemed  apathetic  towards 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  but  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  give  a  hearty  welcome  shortly  after. 
With  de  Ternay  established  in  the  Hunter 
House,  and  Rochambeau  at  the  Vernon  House, 
Newport  became  the  centre  of  the  French  war 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Colonials.  A  gala  occasion 
was  the  visit  of  Washington  to  his  French  allies, 
which  the  French  officers,  many  of  them  distin- 
guished figures  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI,  gave 
a  brilliance  rare  for  a  colonial  port. 

The  activities  of  the  Preservation  Society  of 
Newport  County  have  drawn  many  visitors  to 
Newport  in  the  past  few  summers.  The  recent 
'French  at  Newport'  observance  has  undoubt- 
edly impressed  the  memory  of  eighteenth- 


Louis  XVI  gilt-bronze  gueridon.  In  the 
Collections  at  Charles  C.  Paterson,  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


'Piazza  San  Marco.'  By  Francesco  Guardi,  oil  on  canvas,  l8|  X  30|  in.  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 


century  Newport  on  many  summer  visitors, 
who  are  more  apt  to  associate  Newport  with  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  its  millionaire  colony,  and 
houses  by  Richard  Morris  Hunt.  The  eighteenth- 
century  Newport,  an  active  port  in  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  Africa  and  Europe,  a  centre  of 
furniture-making,  both  for  local  patrons  and  for 
export  to  the  south,  the  home  of  the  painter 
Robert  Feke  and  of  the  young  Gilbert  Stuart, 
Newport  with  her  own  silversmiths,  clock- 
makers,  engravers,  as  an  independent  little 
capital  of  the  arts,  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
study  by  the  Preservation  Society.  Part  of  its 
work  has  been  the  publication  of  books  on  New- 
port architecture  and  her  art.  In  1953  there  was 
held  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  de- 
voted to  any  regional  school  of  American  dec- 
orative arts.  This  was  a  loan  exhibition  of  New- 
port furniture,  silver,  paintings,  etc.,  held  in  the 
Hunter  House,  later  given  permanent  record  in 
the  extensive  catalogue,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  of 
Newport  Rhode  Island  1640-1820,  by  Ralph  E. 
Carpenter,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  1954.  Chief 
in  interest  were  the  nearly  eighty  examples  of 
Newport  furniture  representing  in  the  main  the 
Townsend  and  Goddard  families  of  cabinet- 
makers, drawn  from  public  and  private  collec- 
tions, which  provided  the  first  opportunity  to 
see  so  large  an  assemblage  of  this  most  distinc- 
tive regional  school.  The  austere,  somewhat 
severe  lines  of  Newport  chairs  and  case-pieces, 
the  fine  interpretation  of  blocking,  and  the 
superbly  carved  shell  motifs  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, make  Newport  furniture  the  most 
original  in  style  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Mr. 
Carpenter's  catalogue  is  designated  Volume  I, 
which  whets  anticipation  of  Volume  II,  al- 
though plans  for  publication  are  not  immediate. 
The  first  volume  was  necessarily  limited  to  the 
exhibition  itself,  and  although  an  extensive  one 
it  could  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Further- 
more, as  was  anticipated,  the  exhibition  drew 
into  the  open  hitherto  unrecorded  examples, 
and  these  have  continued  to  appear  from  time 
to  time.  Among  those,  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  to  the  planners  of  the  exhibition 
when  they  began  their  work,  was  a  finely 
carved  card-table  with  the  typical  Newport 
palmette  on  the  cabriole,  and  with  four  claw- 
and-ball  feet  instead  of  the  usual  two,  the  back 
legs  generally  ending  in  plain  pad  feet. 

Other  pieces  to  turn  up  have  found  their  way 
to  the  art  market-a  fine  chest-on-chest,  a  high- 
boy with  an  exceptional  example  of  the  under- 
cut talon  characteristic  of  Newport,  not  only 
pierced  at  the  sides  in  the  usual  fashion  but  on 
top  as  well.  There  has  also  been  noted  an  up- 
holstered open-arm  chair  of  the  low-seated 
type  generally  called  a  slipper  chair.  This,  with 
its  block  and  spindle  stretcher  and  cabriole  leg, 
has  a  tall  back,  like  the  slipper  chair,  which  sug- 
gests the  lines  of  the  William  and  Mary  period. 


A  Louis  XVI  Gueridon 

TH  E  collection  of  Charles  C.  Paterson,  who 
has  moved  to  a  new  gallery  on  Madison 
Avenue,  is  always  notable  for  objects  of  un- 
usual type,  such  as  the  Louis  XVI  gilt-bronze 
gueridon  here  illustrated.  It  is  of  exceptionally 
small  dimensions,  measuring  only  about  twelve 
inches  across  the  top,  so  that  it  is  of  the  propor- 
tions of  an  urn-  or  candle-stand  but  of  normal 
table  height.  These  little  tables,  in  the  round 
form  so  liked  by  the  French  that  they  were 
made  in  many  sizes,  must  have  served  for  occas- 
ional use,  as  suggested  by  a  delightful  painting 
by  Boilly  which  was  in  the  Carnegie's  genre 
exhibition  last  season,  showing  a  lady  arranging 
a  vase  of  flowers  on  a  classic  gueridon  of  just 
these  proportions. 

The  gueridon,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
character  in  a  popular  play  of  the  period,  might 
be  supported  by  a  single  pillar,  or  by  the  three 
incurved  supports  which  the  French  copied  with 
great  litcralncss  from  a  classic  original.  The 
choice  of  metal  for  its  construction  is  also  in 
harmony  with  Roman  taste  as  seen  in  the  sur- 
vivals from  Pompeii.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
same  fire-gilt  bronze  in  which  the  French  metal- 
workers excelled.  The  piece  is  also  interesting  in 
having  its  original  brass  casters. 

Virginia  Museum  Collections 

THE  new  wing  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Richmond  has  been  having  a 
series  of  openings,  as  completed  galleries  in  the 
new  structure  arc  installed.  Extensive  additions 
to  the  collections  have  been  made  possible 
through  The  Williams  Fund  which  has  brought 


to  the  painting  collection  some  important 
additions,  including  the  Piazza  San  Marco  by 
Guardi,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  Mathilde  de  Bonaparte.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  this  master's  presentations  of 
his  native  city,  charming  for  its  figures  and 
suggestions  of  a  scene  from  daily  life,  by  the 
sun-drenched  campanile  and  the  jewel-like 
palace. 

Hobbema's  River  Landscape,  from  the  Liech- 
tenstein Collection,  is  probably  the  outstanding 
example  of  the  work  of  this  Dutch  painter  in  an 
American  museum,  while  one  of  the  finest 
Renoirs  to  come  on  the  market  was  secured  not 
long  ago  in  his  Young  Girls  Looking  at  an 
Album. 

Earlier  works  include  Andrea  di  Bartolo's 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  an  Italian  diptych  of  the 
late  Thirteenth  or  early  Fourteenth  Century, 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ;  and  an  Annuncia- 
tion by  Dirk  Bouts  representing  the  Dutch 
School.  Mediaeval  sculpture  has  been  acquired 
111  the  French  Romanesque  capitals  from  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Pons-de-Thomieres  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  and  a  Swabian  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  polychromed  wood,  late  fifteenth- 
century.  Among  eighteen  pieces  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  are  a  green  basalt  bust  of  a  woman  of 
the  XXVI  Dynasty,  and  a  bronze  hawk  of  the 
same  period.  Later  Egyptian  art  concludes  with 
a  Fayum  portrait  of  a  woman  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury A.D. 

In  the  field  of  Oriental  art  is  to  be  noted  a 
sculptured  relief  from  Lung  Men  representing 
Chinese  sculpture  of  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.,  and 
a  fine  example  of  Buddhist  art  in  a  Khmer  head 
in  stone  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 
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advertising,  literary  or  pictorial  matter  whatsoever. 
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FRENCH  &  CO.,  inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1840 


Santa  Cecilia 
by 

BERNARDO  STROZZI 
(Genoese,  1581  1644) 
H.  58*  X  W.  42h  inches 

210  East  57th  Street 
New  York 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS     •     SCULPTURE     •     TAPESTRIES    •    FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


One  of  the  world's  most 

extensive  and 
distinguished  collections 


LV 


'Le  Coquillage' 
by 

William  Bouguereau 
French,  1825-1905. 


Size  51 


351" 


FROM  THE 
EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION 
OF 


HflfTimER  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

_Tel.  Plaza  8-0410  _ 


PARKE-BERXET 
GALLERIES  •  I\t 

980    MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW   YOUK  21 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 
FOR 

(0iiblic  of aies  of  17^ vl,  cJ?iieraty 
and  (Oilier  (^Personal  (fProfaeriy 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

(0nc(uiv'tes  (tfnviied 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Charles  3 .  ^msiton  &  Co.,  Int. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Distinctive  Xiflbtfng  Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  OBJECTS  FOR 
MUSEUMS  AND  COLLECTORS 


A  unique  Totonaca  Figurine  showing  two 
elaborately  dressed  nobles  in  unusually  realistic 
positions  on  a  '  throne  '.  Photographed  in  front 
of  a  mirror  to  show  the  front  of  the  figure  on 
the  left.  Circa  A.D.  800.  9  ins.  high  by  7£  ins. 
long,  slightly  restored,  $350.00. 

ROBERT  L.  STOLPER 

8852  Cynthia  Street,  Los  Angeles  46,  California 

Crestview  5-6431  Brochure  on  request 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Sir  George  Gunning 


George  Romney,  1734-1802 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-4980 
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Collectors'  Items 

FOR  SALE 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION 

of  old  Chinese  Bronzes,  Porcelains, 
Scrolls,  Screens,  Lacquer  Pieces,  Jades, 
Inlaid  Boxes,  Ivory  Pieces,  Embroidered 
Linens,  Wall  Pieces  .  .  .  Russian  and 
Austrian  Enamel  Pieces  .  .  .  European 
Porcelain  .  .  .  Meissen  Dinner  Sets  and 
Figurines  .  .  .  Collection  of  Old  Plates  .  .  . 
Delft  (Holland)  ...  Old  Vienna  Porcelain 
including  one  large  plate  of  Marie-Antoin- 
ette and  three  children  with  miniatures  of 
her  11  ladies-in-waiting  .  .  .  All  signed  .  .  . 
Pewter  Pieces  include  1  Greek  Shield  of 
Helen  of  Troy  and  The  Battle  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Amazons  ...  2  Chinese 
Rugs,  handmade  and  embossed  design 
...  Old  Books. 

Address  .  DRETTA  ZIMMERMAN 
5319  Institute  Lane 
Houston,  Texas  (U.S.A.) 


HOLIDAYS  in  SWITZERLAND 


ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/5  5 

will  be  published  in  November  1955. 

'Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.  Price:  Reduced  price  until  publica- 
tion, £2.    Normal  price  £2  10. 

{Volumes  IX,  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-54,  are 
also  available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post  free. 

published  in  Kunst  und   Technik  Verlag, 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 
sole  agents    ALEC    TIRANTI   LTD,  72 

Charlotte    Street,    London,  W.i 

{Mus  1 165) 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  *  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  sFr.  16, — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprinter:  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


LUGANO  on  lake  Lugano 
LOCARNO  on  lake  Maggiore 

For  a  happy  holiday,  Southern  Switzerland  offers  the  realization 
of  all  your  dreams  :  mountains  close  to  the  shore  of  Mediterranean- 
coloured  lakes,  palms,  cypresses  and  all  the  fantastic  richness  of 
Riviera  flora. 

Literature:  Official  Information  Offices,  Lugano,  Locarno,  Ascona,  or 
Swiss  Federal  Railways,  458/9  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.       Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


THE  SUN  TERRACE  OF  LAKE  LEMAN 
FOR  HAPPY  HOLIDAYS 


GLI0N 

above  Montreux 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  and  HOTEL  DES  ALPES 

The  two  hotels  where  all  comfort  and  best  attention  are  assured 
Apply  for  prospectus  to  each  hotel  separately 
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S1LTA  56  V«V 

QbuiUbj  Underwear  *  * 

Ventilated  Mesh,  is  made  from  super  .*  ;"- 

combed  pure  siltacotton  in  an  attrac-  I  4 


for  men  who  prefer  a  light  weight 
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It  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  M  .6  'Two  Steeples'  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 
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One  of  a  PAIR  of  Adam  period  Console 
Tables  of  serpentine  formwith  the  original 
Convent  Siena  marble  tops.    The  decora- 
tion is  in  carved  wood,  except  for  the 
husk  ornament  which  is  cast  in  lead  in 
the  manner  which  became  popular  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Over-all  width  4  ft.  Of  in. 
Height!  ft.  10£  in. 
Projection  at  the  centre  1  ft.  10  in. 


PRATT  &  SONS, 

LTD. 

158460  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  7328,  9821 


FOUNDED  1860 


CONNOISSEUR 

WITH   WHICH   IS  INCORPORATE6   INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


NICHOLAS  LANCRET  :  THE  SWING  :  Oil  on  Canvas  37J  x  35*  inches 
In  the  possession  and  the  advertisement  of  French      Company  Inc.,  ?jo  East  cjth  Street,  New  York 


'KETTLE-DRUMMER',  BY  DINGLINGER 
Height  1\  inches 

THE  ANTIQUE  PORCELAIN  CO.  LTD. 

Works  of  Art 
149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 


Telephone  :  MAYfair 


Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


Represented  in  United  States  of  America  by 
J.  J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Tel. :  Plaza  7-3379 
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By  Appointment  By  Appointment 

Silversmiths  Silversmiths 
To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother  To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 

Queen  Anne 


London,  date  1707.    Maker:  Christopher  Canner. 
Heights  :  one,  1\  inches  ;  two,  6  inches. 
Engraved  with  the  Contemporary  Arms  of  Brown  of  Edinburgh. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note.— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.1 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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La  Soiree 
PABLO  SALINAS 
19th-century  Spanish  School 
Canvas  25 1  X  16  inches 


9  NEW  BOND 

Hyde  Park  6282/3 
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STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Valuations,  etc. 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


5  BURY  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I   WHITEHALL  4732 
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BY   APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 


Telephone  :  MAYFA1R  4018 


An  old  Chinese  saucer-shaped  dish,  one  of  a  pair,  painted  in  underglaze  blue 
with  a  freely  drawn  design  of  sprajs  of  lotus  on  a  ground  of  lemon-yellow  overglazc. 
Diameter  8^  inches.  The  design  is  of  the  fifteenth  century;  these  dishes  bear  the 
mark  and  are  of  the  period  of  Yung  Cheng  (A.D.  1723-1736). 

Telegrams  :  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


LEONARD  WYBURD  ™ 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DELFTW  ARE 


REPAIRS 
AND 
RESTORATIONS 


Two  fine-quality  yew  Windsor 
armchairs  and  a  good  coloured 
is    small  tripod  table  in  elm  and 
Mi  fruitwood. 


181    SLOANE   STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone : 
Belgravia  3217 
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GEORGE  MORLAND  Canvas  28  X  35  ii 

Exhibited  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  1954 


TOOTH 

31  BRLTOX  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfah  2920  Cables :  lN\'OCATIOS.  London 

IX 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


mm 


ELIZABETHAN  OAK  COFFER  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN 

Size  49  X  23  X  23  inches 
The  centre  panel  depicts  the  Prodigal  Son  feeding  swine 


Left-hand  side  panel  of  above  coffer 


Right-hand  side  panel  of  above  coffer 


From  Asprey's  collection  of  Period  Silver .  .  . 

A  rare  and  extremely  fine  example  of  the  Huguenot  Silversmiths 
of  the  GEO.  II  period. 

This  Early  18th  Century  Epergne  is  by  Paul  Crespin,  London,  and  is 
of  unusual  design,  being  built  on  the  simpler  form  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  but  elaborated  by  the  French  influence. 
There  is  an  interesting  arrangement  for  altering  its  shape  for 
candlelight,  and  each  dish  can  be  used  separately  if  desired. 
Weight  260  oz.  Date  1748/9.  Arms  of  4th  Earl  of  Dysart/Tollemache. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,   165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i     •     Telephone:  HYDe  Park  6767 

XI 


WILDENSTEIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

ITALIAN  PRIMITIVES 
FRENCH  1 8th  CENTURY 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JOAILLIER  *  ANTIQUAIRE 
7,  rue  de  la  Paix,  PARIS 


1 

m 

if] 

Louis  XV-Louis  XVI  marquetry  commode,  inlaid  work  bois  debout. 
Signed  Bayer 
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.4  Unique  Queen  Anne  Gilt  Gesso  Centre  Table,  probably  James  Moore 
j  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft. 

The  carved  strapwork  design  on  the  top  of  this  table  closely  corresponds  to  the  design  on 
the  table  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  which  is  incised  with  the 
name  'Moore';  ref.  Georgian  Cabinet  Makers,  Edwards  and  Jourdain,  Figs.  21,  22. 


TEMPLE  WILLIAMS  extends  a  courteous  invitation  to  all  those 
interested  in  'pleasant  things'  to  visit  his  new  premises  at  this 
quaint  address,  which  is  approached  by  a  narrow  entrance  at  the 
side  of  28  Brook  Street. 

HAUNCH  OF  VENISON  YARD 
BROOK  STREET  LONDON  Wl 

M  AY  FAIR  1-486 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •     RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  177S 

ANTIQUES     ■  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  ■   ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
CURTAINS  ■  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Fine  Sheraton  Mahogany  serpentine 
front  commode,  with  fitted  drawer  and  slide. 
Circa  1785.    {In  original  condition.) 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I  Phone:  Sloane4511.  Cables :  Tutorized  Knights,  London. 
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ST.  ANDREW,  1602 


ST.  MATTHEW,  1602 


ST.  THOMAS,  1602 


Established 
1866 


Established 
1866 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


THE  MASTER,  1600 


ST.  PETER,  1602 


f 


ST.  JAMES  THE  LESS,  1602 


ST.  JAMES  THE  GREATER 
1602 


EIGHT  ELIZABETHAN  SPOONS 

Seven  Apostles,  date  1602,  and 
The  Master,  1600 
all  by  the  same  maker,  Crescent  enclosing  W 

ST.  MATTHIAS,  1602 

28,    30,    32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223  ,963,  96-4 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  Fine  Set  of  GEORGE  I  Octagonal  Castors,  1715,  by  Charles  Adams.    Heights:  8  ins.  and      ins.    Weight:  25  ozs.  16  dwts. 

3724      QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Est 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING   COMPANY  (mayfair)  LTD, 


Grantham  Place  •  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  End)  •  London  W.l 
GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  4345/6 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  St  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE    PARK    26  7  9  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS:   13  RUE  DE  LA  R^GENCE 


Not  a  quaver  of  a  doubt  between 
wallpapers  and  fabrics  when  you  choose 
them  side  by  side  at  Sandersons. 
Link  them  to  each  other  like  a  note  and 
an  echo  —  like  a  shade 
and  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 


SANDERSON 


OF  BERNERS  STREET 


wallpapers  and  fabrics 


Showrooms : 

52-53  Berners  Street,  London,  W.I  ;  and  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Exeter. 

YOUR  DECORATOR  CAN  SHOW  YOU  THE  SANDERSON  WALLPAPER  BOOK.      SANDERSON  FABRICS  CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  LEADING  FURNISHERS 
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Established 
1865 


HENRY  LEVINE 

{formerly  of  Cromer,  Norfolk) 

has  transferred  his  business  to 

1  CASTLE  STREET,  NORWICH 

and  cordially  invites  inspection  of  his  collection  of 
ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


Date  1813 


by 

PAUL  STORR 
A  fine  Silver  Tea  Tray  of  convenient  size 
2(H  in.  x  16  in. 


Weight  1161  ozs. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


One  of  a  pair  of  18th-century  Oval  Mirrors,  the  gilt  frames  of  exceptional  delicacy  and  elegance. 
Over-all  measurements  6  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft.  2  in. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams :  Artisonne  Phone  London 


Queen  Anne  Walnut  Tallboy 
with  slide,  of  fine  colour. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  •  Wi 

PARIS  &  BUENOS  AIRES 
FREE    DELIVERY    IN    ENGLAND    AND  WALES 


Furniture-making 
in  17th  &  18th  Century 
England 

R.  W.  STMOMDS,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A. 

an  authoritative  survey 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 

has  published  this  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  antiques.  In  it  the  author  examines  the 
entire  field  of  17th  and  18th  century  English 
furniture-making  and  discusses  the  problems  that 
regularly  confront  collectors  and  specialists. 

Review  Extracts 

From  the  Illustrated  London  News: 
"He,  (the  author),  is  as  much  concerned  to  show  us 
what  good  furniture  is  as  to  point  out  just  where 
forgeries  fail  to  convince,  and  this  he  accomplishes 
by  means  of  careful  descriptions  and  a  wealth  of 

documentary  references  a  nice  amalgam  of 

technical  expertise." 

From  the  Economist: 
"Mr.  Symonds'  text  is  conveniently  planned. 
Artistic  and  social  history  have  .  .  .  ample  notes  .  .  . 
appended  to  the  chapters.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
.  .  .  are  often  splendidly  three  dimensional." 
This  work  has  258  pages,  280  monochrome  illustra- 
tions and  four  full-colour  plates,  and  is  fully  indexed. 
It  is  superbly  produced,  cloth  bound  with  gold 
blocked  front  and  spine  and  is  printed  on  heavy 
art  paper. 

Price  8  gns.  including  postage, 
packing,  and  insurance. 

^  3fc  €  

CONTENTS  INCLUDE: 

FURNITURE  COLLECTORS  FROM  HORACE  WALPOLE  TO 
PERCIVAL  GRIFFITHS;  WOODS  AND  FASHIONS; 
THE  CRAFTSMAN;  THE  JOINER;  THE  CHAIRMAKER; 
THE  CABINET  MAKER;  THE  CARVER  AND  GILDER; 
COLOUR  AND  SURFACE  CONDITION; 
THE  INGENIOUS  FAKER;  CLOCKS. 

Order  your  copy  now,  or  send  for  a  free  prospectus,  with  full  details 
and  specimen  pages,  from 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18. 

Tel:  VANdyke  1181 
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GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE    GOLDSMITHS    &  SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    •    W.l    •    TELEPHONE:    REGENT  3021 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


XXIII 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 


A.  GUILLAUMIN 


A  CROZANT,  co.  1875 


EXHIBITION  OF  19th-  AND  20th-CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

(Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  request) 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS "  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary ,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I 


Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Specialists  in  the 
PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

OVERSEAS   HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55   GREAT    ORMOND   STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623/4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse : 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 
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GEORGE  STLTBBS,  A.R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1784 
Panel  27f  x  36i  inches 


BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,    ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Tel.  Broadway  2108 

tEIje  most  important  g>totk  of  I7tl)=tenturj»  jfurntturc  in  tlje  jltblanbsi 


A  pair  oj  small  late-i&th-century  Mahogany  Secretaire  Bookcases. 
Length  3  Jr.  Height  7  ft.  1  in.  Depth  lft.  6^  in. 

AND 

129-13  1  PROMENADE  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Tel.  2509 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  FINE  FURNISHING  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SCHEMES 


GEORGE  ROMNEY  (1734-1802) 
Sir  George  O'Brien  Wyndham,  Third  Earl  of  Egremont  (1751-1837) 
Canvas  30  X  25  inches 

Collections:  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  Mr.  Edward  Searles,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Byrnes,  U.S.A. 
Exhibited:  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Works  by  the  Old  Masters,  1879,  Number  37. 

See :  Humphry  Ward  and  W.  Roberts,  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Romney's  Works,  1904,  Volume  II,  page  50. 

THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43    OLD    BOND    STREET   and    3   ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON  W  1 

Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON'  WV/m,        VV.A  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 

XXVII 


D.  M.  Lr  P 


MANHE1M 


^   (S/lCCmedf 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


EARLY  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERY 

A  very  rare  and  interesting  group  by  the  potter 
Thomas  Whieldon.     It  is  decorated  in  trans- 
lucent glazes  of  green  and  manganese. 
Height  6J  inches,  width  6  inches.      Circa  1750 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^=s^  a  SONS  ^=^= 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.K.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone :  631-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

-ft  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 


-IE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  I520 


Portrait  of  CADLAND,  Winner  of  the  Derby,  1828 
by 

JOHN  FERNELEY 
1782-1860 

Mentioned  in  The  Melton  Mowbray  of  John  Ferneley,  by  Major  Guy  Paget,  page  139. 
Engraved  1831  by  Duncan  &  Webb. 
Canvas  size  34  X  42  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XXIX 


CONNOIS 
YEAR  B 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  small  Chippendale  mahogany  kneehole,  with  writing- 
slide. 

2ft.  11  in.  wide.    2  ft.  7  in.  high.    1  ft.  7  in.  deep.    C.  1780. 

A  fine  Hepplewhite  elbow  chair,  with  open  carved  back 
with  honeysuckle  motif,  serpentine  seat  and  carved  cabriole 
legs  in  the  French  style.    C.  1780. 

An  oval  carved  and  gilt  Adam  mirror  frame. 
Over-all  length  4  ft.  2  in.    Width  1  ft.  11  in.    C.  1780. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


JL  he  Connoisseur  Year  Book  for  1956  contains  authoritative 
contributions,  by  established  experts,  on  widely  different  art 
and  antique  subjects,  together  with  surveys  of  famous  houses 
and  collections.  Full  colour  plates  and  perfect  monochrome 
reproductions  bring  their  subjects  vividly  to  life.  As  this  is  a 
limited  printing  you  would  be  wise  to  order  your  copy  now. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  1956 

A  Selection  from  the  Contents : 


Castle  Howard 
Castlecoole 
Cotehele  House 
Some  Aspects 
of  Toulouse-Lautrec 
The  Baroque 
Architecture  of  Malta 
J.M.W.  Turner's  unknown 
Verse  Book 
Portuguese  Libraries 


Tapestries  from  the 

Hearst  Collection 

American  Silver  at 

LosAngeles  County  Museum 

The  Preservation  of 

Old  Deerfield 

The  Collection  of 

18th  Century  French  Porcelains 

in  the  Hartford  Art  Museum, 

Connecticut 


12"  x  9^"  Bound  blue  linen  cloth  Chrome 
varnished  wrapper  Gilt  blocked  cover  and  spine 

Order  your  copy  now,  price  22/-,  ($4)  including 
postage,  packing  and  insurance,  from 


THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY, 
22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDON,  S.W.18.  Tel:  VANdyke 


* 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE 


d2wck  &  C/audon  cXtd. 

A.D.A.  LTD.  J 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


Exceptional  Georgian  Feather-edge  Table  Service  comprising  : 
IS  Table  Spoons     1766/67  12  Table  Knives   C.  1770 


12  Table  Forks  1765/78 
12  Dessert  Forks  1766/73 
12  Dessert  Spoons  1766 
12  Tea  Spoons  1770 
2  Sauce  Ladles 


12  Cheese  Knives  C.  1770 


12  Tea  Knives      C.  1770 
12  Tea  Forks        C.  1770 
Pair  Carvers 
1  Soup  Ladle 

Also  available,  an  early  George  I  and  II  Rat-tail  Service  with  three-prong  Forks  and  pistol-handled  Knives,  12  of  each 


PHONE: 
MANSION  HOUSE  2160 


153  ^J~enckurck  Street,  cJlondon, 


CABLES:  LAND  A  WAT  A 
FEN,  LONDON 
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OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURIES 


Pierre  Bonnard 


Signed  and  dated  1897 


Montmartre  in  the  Rain 


DAILY  10—6 


SATURDAYS  10—1 

XXXIII 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


H.  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
Femme  a  l'Ombrelle  dans  le  Jardin  de  M.  Forest  (1889) 
Size  27j  x  27|  in. 


SELECTED 
XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


Cables:  Drawings,  London 


w 

LAING 

TORONTO 


Horatio  Walker 

Reynolds 
Fantin-Latour 

Dufy 

Seago 

Petlan 
Riopele 
Krieghoff 
Lawrence 
Marquet 
Hoppner 

Tissot 

Utrillo 

Braque 

— and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  i 

Telephone  ;   Whiuhall  7440 
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THE  GRAND  CANAL,  VENICE 

by 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 

(1812-1908) 
Size  25   X   35|  ins. 
Exhibited  in  Royal  Watercolour  Society,  1842 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Watercolour s  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  Early  English  Watercolour s 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


148   NEW  BOND   STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Established  18  j6  Telephone:  May  fair  5116 

xxxv 


FROST  &  REED 


Ltd. 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  2457 


Night 


HI/ 


Day 


The  celebrated  painter 

EDUARDO  MALTA 

Exhibition  of  his  portraits 
November  1st- 25th 


Exhibition  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  EDUARDO  MALTA  in  London,  November  1st  -25th. 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 

41  NEW  BOND  STREET  10  CLARE  STREET 

LONDON, W.l—  MAYfair  2457  BRISTOL 
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CECIL  DAVIS  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 

Specialists  in  Early  English  and  Irish  Glass 
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PAUL  LAMERIE 

A  fine  pair  of  Candlesticks,  weighing  nearly  60  ozs.,  by  this  famous  silversmith,  bearing  the  full  hall-marks  of  London,  1734. 
An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Fine  Old  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


//J  <J¥ac0^^otu)  o/ireet; 

Telephone:  MAY  fair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  'Association  Ltd 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


A  magnificent  pair 
of  Old  English 

Flagons. 
Touch  -  mark  No. 
5614 a  [(e.g.)  on 

handle. 

Circa  1630. 

Extreme  height  1 1  \ 
inches. 


Museum  Specimens 
in  fine  preservation. 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Kensington  73  70 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


Early 
Oak  Furniture 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers  and 
Fenders  always 
in  stock 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


Charles  I  (after  Van  Dyek) 
Very  fine  gouache  Miniature  Painting  by  Bernard  Lens.    Signed  and 
dated  1720.    On  vellum  and  in  carved  gilt-wood  frame.     19  16| 
inches.    The  colouring  of  this  gouache  is  superb. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Antiques  for  Export  Only.  We  specialize  in  Period  and  Victorian  Furniture  and 
Effects.  Photographs  and  price-lists  on  request.  All  markets  supplied.  W.  R.  Harvey 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Perth  Avenue,  London,  N.W.g. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway,  Providence, 
R.I. .U.S.A. 

Wanted.  The  Connoisseur,  October  191 1,  July  1916,  February  and  April  1931. 
Reg.  Hipwell,  Eastbourne  Manor,  Sussex. 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and  students.  Details 
to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R.,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C'.i. 

Wanted.    Fitzhugh  Porcelain  in  perfect  condition.    Bertram  Marshall  Rowland, 

Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 

Ship  Models — Miniature,  bone,  ivory,  or  P.O.W.'s  wanted.  Full  particulars  and 
price,  please.  Picture  returnable.  Bern  C.  Ritchie,  105  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3, 
111.,  U.S.A. 

For  Sale.  Amersham.  Old  Town.  Queen  Anne  Residence  fronting  High  Street 
with  established  antique  furniture  business.  Shop,  Office,  Dining-room,  Modern 
Kitchen,  Panelled  Drawing-room,  4  Bedrooms,  Bathroom,  Small  Garden.  Freehold 

£6,750.  Box  No.  6995. 

One  of  the  finest  genuine  Horse  Brass  Collections  in  the  country  for  sale.  Eleven 
hundred  specimens,  many  on  original  leathers.  Faulkner,  47  Broadgate,  Preston,  Lanes. 

For  Sale.  Genuine  Beakin  (perfect).  What  offers  ?  Box  No.  6996. 

Artist  touring  France,  Spain,  Italy  in  own  luxury  caravan  from  October  to  March 
would  like  kindred  spirit  to  share  expenses  on  working  holiday.  Tour  can  be  extend- 
ed if  suited.  Box  No.  6997. 

Mahogany  Dining-room  Suite  by  Beresford  and  Hicks,  Chippendale  style,  ball- 
and-claw  legs,  carved -edge  oval  table,  plate-glass  tops.  Perfect  condition.  Cost  £580. 
Accept  £400  or  near  offer.  Can  be  viewed  at  31  St.  James's  Place,  S.W.i.  Telephone: 
GROsvenor  8231. 

For  Sale.  Theatrical  oil  painting,  40  by  34  inches,  by  George  Clint.  Subject, 
Charles  II  or  'Merry  Monarch',  performed  Covent  Garden  1824,  figuring  Charles 
Kemble,  etc.  Good  condition.  Further  details.  Box  No.  6998. 

Individual  wishes  to  purchase  a  complete  portfolio  of  etchings  by  Luigi  Kasimir 
called  War  in  the  Dolomites — World  War  I — 1916;  16  plates;  dedicated  to  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph.  Box  No.  6999. 

Wanted.  Clocks  and  Barometers  by  Tompion  and  Quare.  Also,  Connoisseur  Magazine 
from  January,  193 1,  to  date.  Arthur  Leidesdorf,  125  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  ivo>d\  (minimum),  and  {hereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  (  ONNOISSEl  <R,  104  EAST  51th 
STREET,  NEW  Y  ORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


FOUR  OUTSTANDING  OBJECTS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 

Carved  rock-crystal  bonbonniere  with  gold  mount  enamelled  translucent  raspberry  and  set  with  rose  diamonds.  Signed 
and  bearing  initials  of  chief  workmaster  Michael  Perchin. 

White  onyx  ashtray  with  dull  green  gold  carved  mount  set  with  a  cabochon  sapphire.    Signed  with  initials  K.<l>. 
Magnifying  glass  with  red  gold  handle  decorated  with  carved  green  gold  mounts  and  enamelled  translucent  green  and 
opaque  white  and  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  a  brilliant.    Bearing  initials  of  Michael  Perchin. 

Semicircular  engraved  rock-crystal  box  with  red  gold  mount  enamelled  opaque  white  and  set  with  rubies  and  rose 
diamonds.    Signed  Faberge. 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET      -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Amique  Dealers'  Association 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorers  to  the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS.  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.l 

Gerrard  38/3 


'German  and  Austrian  Porcelain' 

by 

George  W.  Ware 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  no  acknowledgement 
is  made  in  this  book  of  the  help  afforded  the  Author  by  such 
authoritative  works  on  the  same  subject  as  German  Porcelain,  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Honey,  published  by  Faber  &  Faber  Limited  of  London. 

In  fact  Mr.  George  W.  Ware  relied  upon  the  authority  of  and  the 
information  derived  from  Mr.  Honey,  and  readily  acknowledges 
such  help. 

We  as  publishers,  therefore,  wish  to  notify  all  persons,  firms 
and  companies  to  whom  copies  have  been  distributed  of  the 
foregoing  circumstances. 

LOTHAR    WOELLER    PRESS,  Publishers 
30-40  Schiller  Street,  Frankfurt,  Germany 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   FOR.      B  O  OK.  8  « 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Boohs 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    +    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


MICKLEM,  Hitchin  4762 

VICTORIA    HOUSE,    GOSMORE,    HITCHIN,  HERTS 

DEALERS  IN  GENUINE  ANTIQUES,  FINE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 
A  SPECIALITY,  ALSO  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 


A  group  of 
CHELSEA- 
DERBY 
ROCKINGHAM 
and 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
DOGS 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  w  orks  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «&  SCOTT 


1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.       Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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Makers  of  the  famous  83  Quality  Socks,  with  red  tops,  since  1895. 

Darcuna  kk 

unD6Riu6AR  for  men 

A  unique  combination  ot  high  grade  wool 
anil  cotton  spun  together  to  ensure  warmth 
and  exceptionally  long  wear.  Soft  to  the 
touch,  good  to  look  at  and  non-irritant. 

Vests—  Round  Neck  Short  Sleeves  about  j  1  /6d. 
Trunks— Plastic  Waist  z6/- 

(ElUD  StOCplfi5 

F  neco. 

If  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  M.6,  'Two  Steeples'  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 
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Several 
period 

Adam  Mantelpieces 
in  Pinewood 


from  our  collection 


We  have  been  established  for  over 
half  a  century  and  during  this 
period  we  have  acquired  a  vast 
collection  of  Antique  ^  orks  of 
Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a 
fine  selection  of  old  English  furni- 
ture and  specialize  in  period 
Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms. 
Our  collection  of  decorative  iron- 
work and  garden  ornaments  is 
widelv  known. 


T.  CROWTHER   &  SON 


(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH    END   ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3     Tel.:  KEN.  7388 


rr 


Valuations  for  T_T        TJ  T)  ~C  C[  "XT  "C1  ~D  19th-century  Landscape 

Probate  and  Insurance  M.M.*      lv  ♦      V>^  jLV  U/  Oil  U/  lV         an(j  FigUre  Subjects  always  on  view 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966  42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I  Cables:  -Bertcres, 


AN  OUTSTANDING  BOOK  BARGAIN 
THE  CROWN  JEWELS  &  OTHER  REGALIA  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON 

by  Major-General  H.  D.  Sitwell  (Keeper  of  the  Jewel  House) 
A  complete  and  authentic  record  and  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Jewel  House 
in  Wakefield  Tower  at  the  Tower  of  London  which  traces  the  growth  of,  and  changes 
in,  the  Regalia  throughout  the  centuries. 


28  pages  of  monochrome  illustrations.  Eight  full-colour  plates  claimed  as  the  most 
accurate  ever  to  be  achieved.  This  magnificent  book  measures  10  in.  by  14  in. 
Bound  in  full  blue  buckram  in  thick  boards  and  gold  lettering.  Published  by  the 
Dropmore  Press  at  £7.7.0.  A  few  copies  offered  at  32/6  post  free.  Sent  on  approval. 
Better  Books  Ltd.,  Booksellers  of  94  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2 


D.  BOULDSTRIDGE 


wishes  to  announce  the  Opening  of  his 
Shop  for  the  sale  of  Genuine  Antiques 
—  English  Furniture,  Clocks  and 
Silver  —  of  the  finest  quality. 

47  LOWER  BELGRAVE  ST., 

S.W.I  Telephone  :  SLO  7548 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.       Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.        Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  *  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from   sFr.    16, — including 

breakfast  and  service 
Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprinter:  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 
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Bj  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


A  rare  and  important  pair  of  earlv  Georgian  Torcheres  of  carved  giltwood  with  white  background.  The 
circular  tops  are  carved  with  a  floral  design  in  low  relief  and  have  a  gadrooned  border.     Circa  1730. 

4  ft.  high.     ic  in.  diameter  of  tops. 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPECIALIST 

I  AT 

BOOKCASES 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Breakfront  Bookcase. 
6  ft.  3  in.  wide.    7  ft.  9  in.  high. 
15  other  Bookcases  in  stock. 


)  i  i i i i i i i i s  i  dft 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 

* 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased 

to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings 

of  all  types. 


Regency  Carved  Statuary  Marble 
Chimneypiece  from  Denford  Park, 
Berkshire. 
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UBiniivth  ptlltam*  (Antiques;) 


ilongton  fell  ftortelant 

An  important  pair  of  Pigeon  Tureens  decorated  in  brilliant  colours.      Length  S|  inches.     Circa  1756. 
(The  palette  of  the  nests  corresponds  to  fragments  recently  excavated  at  the  factory  site  by  Dr.  Watney.) 
A  rare  figure  of  a  Dancer,  brilliantly  coloured.     Height  6  inches.     Circa  1756. 
A  rare  figure  of  Minerva.    Height  7|  inches.    Circa  1755. 


SOUTH  STREET, 

e:  EASTBOURNE  783 


EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 
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CHAMBERTIN 

CA  noble  cBurgundy  for  any  connoisseur 


A  "Privateer"  glass  circa  1756,  engraved  with  a 
two-masted  vessel  of  thirty  guns  in  full  sail  and 
uith  the  inscription  "Success  to  the  Eagle  Frigate 
John  Knill  Commander".  This  glass  was  struck 
to  toast  the  success  of  the  private  venture  under 
which  the  "  Eagle  "  frigate,  built 
specially  as  a  privateer,  was  sent  out 
to  prey  on  French  shipping 
during  the  Seven  Years  War. 


Our  current  List  is  available  on  ,equest 

DAVID  SAN  DEM  AN  &  SON  LTD 

64    PALL    MALL,    S.W.I.         Telephone  WHItehall  6937-9 
at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace,  and  at 
111  WEST  GEORGE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.2      ■     53-59  MILLER  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.l 
Established  1821 
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Flaw 
Detection 


Unseen  flaws  may  cost  you  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  Hanovia  Fluorescent  Lamp 
brings  science  to  your  aid  to  give  you 
positive  immediate  detection.    It  is 
simple  to  operate,  light,  robust,  easy 
to  handle  and  quite  portable. 
From  £30.  Please  write 
for  full  details. 


HANOVIA 

Fluorescent  Crack 
Detection 

HANOVIA   •  SLOUGH   •  BUCKS 


PRESERVE 

your 

favourite  pieces 

from 

WOODWORM  &  BEETLE 


WITH 


RENTOKIl 

FURNITURE  CREAM 


Use  the  polish  which  REALLY  PROTECTS 
your    furniture    from    insects.      Used  by 
collectors  and  museums    for  25    years,  it 
will  impart  a  beautiful  lasting  surface,  and 
bring  out  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood. 
Protect  as  you  polish. 

For  dealing  with  active  woodworm  attack, 
use  RENTOKIL  TIMBER  FLUID. 


loose  so*  rsse  eeerie 
oss  rsse  some 


RENTOKIL  LTD.,  (C)  FETCHAM,  LEATHERHEAD.  SURREY 


WAX 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Cngltef)  Jfumiture 


Early  XVIIIth-century  Walnut  Wing  Chair 
4  ft.  high.  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  1  ft.  10  in.  deep. 


Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  5019  SURREY 

Valuations  Restorations 


DELOMOSNE 

&    SON  LIMITED 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  Regency  period  Chandelier  for  ten  lights,  dressed  with  cut- 
glass  drops  of  brilliant  quality,  in  original  condition  throughout. 
Circa  1810.  Height:  5  ft.  I  in.  Diameter:  2  ft.  8  in. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

/Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

V  High  St.  Station  )  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 
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HOLJIE* 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


AN  IMPORTANT  TANKARD  AND  COVER  OF  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD 
London  hall-mark  1702.  by  Willoughby  Masham. 
Capacity  2  quarts  approximately.     Height  li  inches. 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 

7s.  3d.  post  free. 


HOLMES  LTD..  29  OLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 


Our  Onlv  Address) 


Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1396. 


\  / 
How  to  be 


FASHION -"WISE 


Fashions  are  so  fleeting  —  but 
Harper's  Bazaar  always  points  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  the  trend  of  tomorrow.  If  you  want  to  be 
fashion-wise  before  the  event,  make  sure  you  don't 
miss  a  single  issue  of 

HARPER'S 

Bazaar 

First  in  fashion  authority 

"V  l}/^  I  MONTHLY 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  LIMITED 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE    DEALERS,    JEWELLERS    AND  VALUERS 

SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN  S  HOTEL 


THEPHONI  5044 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET         "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


o  s 


O  R  N  E 


117  GOWER  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    •    RENOVATIONS    •  VALUATIONS 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE         G»lston  314 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD., 65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19  Bennington  Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898         Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


€.  A  D.  O'DONOGHITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

12    Victoria   Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 
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RARE  OLD  IRISH  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


Set  of  four  old 


George  II  Silver  Candlesticks  with  two  light-branches,  Dublin,  circa  1735.     Sticks  made  by  the 
silversmith  John  Hamilton.     Branches  by  Robert  Calderwood,  of  the  same  date. 
Height  of  candelabras,  14  ins.     Width  13  ins.    Weight  192  ozs. 


mous  Irish 


The  Meares  Punch  Bowl.  Rare  old  Irish  Queen  Anne  Punch  Bowl,  with  original  inscription, 
Dublin,  1702.  Maker  Wm.  Boulton.  14  ins.  diameter.  7.V  ins.  high.  This  is  the  only  Irish 
Punch  known.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows:  'The  Gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meares  Rellict 
of  Lewis  Meares  senr.  Late  of  Meares  Court  to  her  Well  Beloved  Son  Lewis  Meares  Now  at 
Meares  Court  Esq.    Anno  1702.' 


;en  Anne  Silver  Chocolate 
London,   1705.  Maker 
drew  Raven.  29£  ozs. 

10*  ins.  high. 


Rare  old  Irish  Silver  George  II 
Coffee     Pot,     Dublin,  1736. 
Maker  John  Hamilton. 
Height  10  ins. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


Set  of  four  old  Irish  George  I  octagonal  Candlesticks,  Cork,  circa  1715.  Maker  Wm.  Clarke.   Probably  the  earliest  set  of  Cork 
silver  candlesticks.    Height  6t  ins.    Has  been  on  loan  in  the  Dublin  National  Museum. 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 


Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  have  the  largest  collection  in  Ireland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and  Waterford  Glass 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :    HYDe  Park  5288 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 
(and  atJ36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD.    Telephone:  Oxford  4197) 


FINE  TAPESTRIES 
SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS 
NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES 
ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


A  rare  example  of  Turkish  weaving — a  fine  Basra  Giordez 
Prayer  Rug  with  centre  niche  on  ivory  field  and  the  'Kafali' 

border  on  a  brown  ground. 

Size:  5  ft.  4  in.      4  ft.  2  in. 


©lb  Jictaltraft  £>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

(Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  Cables:  Casimir,  London 


A  selection  from  our  large  stock 
of  period  Fireplace  equipment. 

Now  that  Winter  is  approaching,  the  question  of  fires  and 
lighting  becomes  of  paramount  importance.  If  you  love 
Antiques  it  is  essential  that  the  fireplace  and  lighting  fittings 

are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room. 
In  our  spacious  showroom  we  have  the  finest  collection  of 
Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons,  and  fine  brass 
Chandeliers  of  all  periods  and  we  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect 
our  vast  stock. 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00EE 

The  World's  leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


HE  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  1955 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

LIV 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Established  1879  (From  South  Audley  Street) 

24  BRUTON  STREET 
BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
PICTURES  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  fine  pair  of  pedestals  and  urns  dating  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
\  number  of  pedestals'surmounted  by  urns  have  survived,  but  few  examples  possess  such  elegance  of  design  as  this  pair. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a   London  craftsman  skilled  in  making  the  best  furniture  of  h.s  time.  Ine 
sculpturesque  quality  of  the  urns,  with  their  carved  swags,  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
17  \  ins.  wide  at  base.     16  J  ins.  deep.     58  ins.  high  over-all. 


Phillips  and 
Rixson  Ltd. 

31  Old  Brompton  Road 
London,  S.W.7 

Kensington  5858 


An  exceedingly  rare  Regency-period 
Rent-table  with  miniature  proportions, 
in  superb  mint  condition,  and  probably 
the  smallest  known  example  of  its  type. 
Only  2  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  4  in.  high. 
Circa  1805. 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO. 


JEWELLERS 


<M/c>  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Antique  &ihm 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III  CANDLESTICKS 
I2£  inch  in  perfect  condition. 
Made  in  London  in  the  year  1776 
by  John  Carter,  Robert  Makeprice 
and  R.  Carter 
Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 
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LEONARD  KNIGHT 

FINE  18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

RETURNING  TO 

14  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.I 

ON  MONDAY  OCTOBER  31st 

TELEPHONE  TRAFALGAR  7370  TELEGRAMS  KNIGHTIQUE  PICCY  LONDON 

CABLEGRAMS  KNIGHTIQUE  LONDON 


LVII 


WILLIAM 
HALLSBOROUGH 
GALLERY 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  HUET 

1745-1811 
Pastel  21  x  16  ins. 
One  of  a  pair 


We  are  prepared  to  purchase 
single  or  whole  collections  of 
Old  Master  Paintings 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  GALLERY 
12  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  1923  Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD,  3 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  Regency  soj a  table  of  fine  quality  and  eondl 
Circa 


Will  MEMBERS  of 
THE    ENGLISH    CERAMIC  CIRCLE 
PRIVATE    COLLECTORS,  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS  and  others,  kindly  note. 

URGENTLY   WANTED   TO    PURCHASE  for 
CASH,  Specimen  pieces  from  either  or  all  of  the 
following  three  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  Porcelain 
Named  Services : 

ENNISKILLEN 

Illustrated  in  Worcester  Porcelain,  by  R.  L.  Hobson, 
Plate  LV,  Fig.  2. 

SEBRIGHT 

Illustrated  in   The  Catalogue  of  the  Frank  Lloyd  Collection  of 
Worcester  in  the  British  Museum,  Plate  9,  No.  57. 

KEW  HOUSE 

Illustrated  in  the  '  Frank  Lloyd  '  Catalogue  (as  above), 
Plate  43,  No.  209. 

Please  send  all  particulars,  stating  price  required,  to : 

T.  LEONARD  CROW 

Specialist  in  Fine  Antique  English  Porcelain 
CERAMIC  HOUSE,  55  ATTIMORE  ROAD 
WELWYN  GARDEN  CITY,  Herts. 

Established  1908  'Phone  :  Welwyn  Garden  3368 
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\ahogany  Breakfront  Bookcase  with  Secretaire  Drawer 
6  ft.  4  ins.  wide  7  ft.  II  ins.  high 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SW I 


Tel.  SLOane  1234 


Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

LIX 


Pair  George  III  Silver  Candelabra,  London,  1765,  by  Parker  &  Wakelin.  Collection  of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
Set  of  four  George  II  Candlesticks  en  suite,  London,  1755,  by  Elizabeth  Godfrey.     Collection  of  Duke  of  Grafton. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


ANTIQUES 
& 

FINE 
ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN 


A  Sheraton  occasional  Writing  Tabie 
Height  2  ft.  4  ins.    Top  2  ft.  2  ins.  by  1  ft.  10  ins. 

W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS,  Lid. 

24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Tel. :  3864 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE  Tel  :  4467 
ESTD.  1829.        OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY.       MEMBERS  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


THi;  (  e.W.lssH'K.  Nov 


FISCHER  GALLERIES 

LUCERNE 

Haldenstrasse  19 
• 

Important  auction  sales 

at  the  end  of  November 

Greek  and  Roman  antiques, 
Terracottas,  bronzes  and  stones 
Collection  Trau  of  Vienna,  3rd  part 


Furniture,  tapestries,  silver,  miniatures, 
porcelain,  sculptures,  arms  and  armours 

Paintings  by  important 
old  and  modern  masters 

Art  Books  and  Drawings 

Illustrated  catalogues 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Lid. 


and  began  the  e, 
watch-maker  to 
a  century  and  a 
on  here. 


THE  WA  TCH-MAKER.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  we  are  indebted for  the  invention 
of  the  ingenious  and  useful  art  of  making  clocks  of  metal,  for  measuring  time,  and 
striking  the  hours.  The  first  clock  we  hear  of  in  England  was  placed  in  the  old  clock 
tower,  which  formerly  stood  opposite  to  the  gate  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  purchased  with  part  of  a  fine  of  eight  hundred  marks,  or  £520,  imposed  upon 
Randolph  de  Hengham,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1288.  Soon  after  this 
another  clock,  which  cost  no  more  than  £30  was  set  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury 
12Q2.  These  most  ancient  of  clocks  were  probably  imported  from  abroad,  or  at  least 
made  by  foreign  artists.  About  seventy  years  after  this:  King  Edward  the  third,  invited 
three  clock-makers  from  Delft  to  come  to  England,  and  granted  them  a  protection  to 
exercise  their  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  By  these  means,  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  clocks  became  common  in  our  cathedrals  and  conventual  churches. 
Chaucer,  one  of  the  best  of  our  old  poets,  who  lived  at  this  time,  compares  the  crowing 
of  a  cock  to  the  church-organ  for  siveetness,  and  to  a  church  clock  for  exactness,  as  to  time. 
Of  the  astronomical  clocks,  one  of  the  first  ivas  made  by  an  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  It  represented  the  evolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea.  When  he  had  finished  it,  so  deficient  were  we 
at  that  time  in  the  knowledge  of  mechanics,  that  he  was  obliged  to  compose  a  book  of 
directions,  for  managing  and  keeping  it  in  order,  lest  it  should  be  ruined  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks.  Watches  were  also  made,  or  at  least  used,  in  England,  not  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  One,  which  belonged  to  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
King  of  Scotland,  from  1306  to  i3og,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty;  and  that 
which  belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  King 
of  Scotland's  is  not  of  a  larger  size  than  those  which  are  used  at  this  day;  Oliver  Crom- 
well's, instead  of  a  chain,  winds  up  with  cat-gut.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas 
Tompion  was  celebrated  as  the  best  watch-maker  in  Europe.  He  was  originally  a  farrier, 
xemplifcation  of  his  great  knowledge  in  the  equation  of  time,  by  regulating  the  ivheels  of  a  jack  for  roasting  meat.  He  was 
Queen  Mary  the  Second,  and  died  Nov.  20th,  1713.  Although  this  business  has  not  been  known  in  England  more  than 
halj,  yet  the  best  watches  in  the  world  are  now  made  in  London,  and  an  immense  exportation  trade  in  this  article  is  carried 
(From  The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  oj  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  1823.) 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various 
Works  of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national 
heritage  produced  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which 
comes  to  light  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and 
to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the  domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying, 
selling  or  collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  name,  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and 
works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  •   WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  ■  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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XVII  CENTURY 
Oak  Gate-leg  Table  of  unusual  detail 


GEORGE  III  SILVER 

Soup  tureen,  London,  1784,  height  11£  inches. 
Set  of  four  sauce  tureens,  height  5  inches, 
and  a  pair,  height  5|  inches,  London,  1787. 
Set  of  eight  salts,  London,  1793. 


Cables :  SPINK,  LONDON 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  -  XXIV 

Furniture  at  Firle  Place 

Home  of  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Gage 

BY  F.J.  B.  WATSON 


FIRLE  PLACE,  like  so  many  English  country  houses,  is  the 
creation  of  a  variety  of  periods.  Basically  it  is  a  Tudor  house 
built  before  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Sir  John 
Gage.  He  died  in  1556  and  his  Will  lists  much  of  his  furniture, 
but  none  of  it  is  now  identifiable  at  Firle.  The  house  was  con- 
siderably modified  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  first  by  Sir 
William  Gage,  the  seventh  baronet,  who  inherited  the  title  in 
1 71 3,  and  later  and  more  extensively  by  his  successor,  the  first 
Viscount.  These  last  alterations  seem  to  have  been  carried  out 
between  1744  and  1754,  and  left  the  house  more  or  less  as  it  is  to 
be  seen  today.  The  result  is  not,  however,  a  mere  jumble  of 
varying  styles,  but  a  happy  unity  reflecting  in  some  degree  the 
history  of  the  family  who  have  been  associated  with  the  building 
for  so  long  a  period.1  It  is  the  same  with  the  collection  of  furni- 
ture it  contains.  This  ranges  in  date  roughly  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  to  the  Regency  and  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
both  English  and  French  furniture  as  well  as  a  few  Italian  pieces. 
Like  the  architecture,  this  possesses  a  unity  deriving  from  the 
taste  of  successive  generations  of  owners,  a  peculiarly  English 
characteristic.  In  England  it  is  rare  to  find  a  house  (like  Southill) 
where  furniture  and  architectural  setting  are  contemporary  and 
designed  one  for  another;  though  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
Continent. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  English  furniture  at  Firle  Place  has 
grown  up  with  the  house,  being  assembled  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  Gage  family.  Most,  but  not  by  any  means  all,  of  the 
French  furniture  was  inherited  by  the  present  Lady  Gage  from 
her  mother,  the  late  Lady  Desborough.  Like  the  Sevres  porcelain 
about  which  Mr.  Lane  wrote  in  the  May,  1955,  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  it  almost  all  comes  from  Taplow  Court,  and 
appears  to  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell,  M.P. 
(1762-1838),2  the  authority  on  industry  and  finance  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  first  (and  last)  Lord  Desborough.  Mr.  Grenfell 
purchased  Taplow  Court  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  probably  acquired  the  French  furniture 
between  that  date  and  his  death. 

There  were  two  periods  when  French  furniture  came  to  Eng- 
land in  enormous  quantities.  During  the  last  decade  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  the  emigre  French  nobility  brought  their 
possessions  over  to  London  and  sold  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  means  of  support  whilst  in  exile ;  this  flow  of  furniture  was 
later  supplemented  by  the  dispersal  of  furniture  seized  from 
royalty,  from  emigres,  or  indeed  from  anyone  suspected  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  regime,  in  a  series  of  sales  organized  by  the  Directoire 
from  1793  onwards.  During  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens  the 
English,  who  flocked  over  to  Paris  in  large  numbers,  found  much 
of  this  furniture  still  for  sale :  and  even  at  the  height  of  the 

1  For  particulars  of  the  architectural  history  of  Firle  Place  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Oswald's  three  admirable  articles  on  the  house  in  Country  Life  for  17th  and 
24th  February  and  3rd  March,  1955.  These  articles  illustrate  most  of  the  furniture 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reproduce  here. 

2  I  am  grateful  to  Viscount  Gage  for  much  useful  information  about  the  origin 
of  the  furniture  now  at  Firle  Place. 


Napoleonic  wars  it  continued  to  trickle  over  to  England.  The 
second  great  dispersal  of  French  furniture  occurred  in  the  period 
following  Waterloo  and  continued  for  more  than  two  decades. 
At  first  it  was  the  newly  impoverished  Napoleonic  aristocracy 
who  were  compelled  in  their  turn  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
possessions.  Later,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  France  under  the  re- 
stored Bourbons  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  econ- 
omic circumstances  forced  other  sections  of  French  society  to 
sell  their  inherited  possessions  as  the  changing  political  circum- 
stances of  the  time  dictated.  In  these  years  hardly  a  month  passed 
without  some  important  sale  of  works  of  art  from  France  taking 
place  in  the  London  auction  rooms. 

The  title-pages  of  four  sale  catalogues  of  this  period,  chosen 
more  or  less  at  random,  make  this  point  very  clear: 

1800,  iy-2$th  Feb.  A  Magnificent  Assemblage  of  Superb  and 

and  26th~28th  Feb.  Elegant  Articles  of  Furniture  .  .  .  the  greater 
part  recently  imported  from  Paris  via  Ham- 
burg .  .  .  a  few  elegant  gems  undoubtedly 
removed  from  the  Chateau  St.  Cloud 
(Phillips)". 

1819,  June  8—1$  Parisian   Furniture,   Bronzes,  Porcelain, 

Chandeliers,  etc.  (Phillips). 

1821,  May  g-12  Buhl  and  Marquetrie  Furniture,  Porcelain, 

Bronzes  and  Parisian  Elegances  Recently 
imported  from  the  Continent  (Squib). 

1826,  June  12-14  Recently  imported  from  the  Xetherlands 

and  France,  Furniture,  Ormolu,  Clocks, 
Porcelain,  Bronzes,  etc.  (Squib).3 

After  reading  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  sale  catalogues  it  becomes 
abundantly  clear  why  English  collections  are  richer  in  French 
eighteenth-century  works  of  art  than  any  others  in  the  world 
(including  those  of  France  itself),  even  after  a  century  and  more 
of  increasingly  rapid  dispersal. 

The  furniture  at  Firle  Place  can  perhaps  be  best  considered  in 
a  room-to-room  tour  of  the  house.  In  this  way  the  happy  mixture 
of  works  of  art  and  decoration  of  differing  periods,  so  character- 
istic of  the  house  and  of  English  taste,  will  be  brought  out.  The 
Tudor  hall  is  still  the  heart  of  the  house ;  though  its  screen  no 
longer  survives,  and  the  great  hammer-beam  roof  is  now  con- 
cealed behind  a  deeply  coved  plaster  ceiling  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury date.  Here  the  furnishings  range  from  the  mediaeval,  as 
represented  by  part  of  the  collection  of  armour,  through  the 
Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Eighteenth  and  even  the  Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

The  most  striking  decorative  pieces  are  the  two  panels  of 
Beauvais  tapestry  with  mustard-yellow  grounds  from  the  series 
known  as  The  Grotesques  (No.  1).  This  series  was  first  woven 
about  1689  after  cartoons  by  J.B.Monnoyer,  adapted  from  de- 

3  The  first  of  these  catalogues  is  Lugt,  Nos.  6020  and  6025,  but  the  others  have 
eluded  the  researches  of  the  learned  compilers  of  Mr.  Lugt's  admirable  Repertoire 
des  Catalogues  des  Ventes  (Tome  I,  1600-1825;  Tome  II,  1726-1870). 


The  upstairs  Drawing  Room  at  Firle  Place.  Two  splendid  English  display  cabinets  dominate  this  room. 
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signs  by  Jean  Berain,  and  enjoyed  a  popularity  which  was  main- 
tained until  1725  or  1730.  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball  has  pointed  out  that 
Berain,  with  his  highly  developed  sense  of  fantasy,  is  the  great 
precursor  of  the  French  rococo.  These  tapestries  were  something 
quite  new  in  French  art  when  they  were  first  woven,  and  antici- 
pate eighteenth-century  decorative  developments  to  a  surprising 
degree.  They  therefore  provide  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
the  French  eighteenth-century  furniture  elsewhere  in  the  house. 
At  one  time  the  collection  must  have  included  further  panels 
from  the  series  which,  when  complete,  consisted  of  six  main 
pieces.4  A  fragment  of  another  panel  has  been  used  to  upholster 
one  of  a  suite  of  unusually  large  square-backed  George  II  ma- 
hogany arm-chairs,  a  pair  of  which  flank  the  great  chimney-piece 
in  the  hall.  Both  the  tapestries  hanging  on  the  wall  are  from 
the  same  design  known  alternatively  as  'The  Dancers'  or  'The 
Dromedary',  though  they  show  slight  variations  of  detail.  The 
whole  series  was  immensely  popular,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  examples  from  the  Beauvais  factory  are  recorded  apart 
from  numerous  versions  woven  abroad  by  expatriate  Aubusson 
weavers. 

Seventeenth-century  furniture  is  represented  by  three  Charles 
II  chairs  with  caned  seats  and  backs  and  turned  legs  and  uprights. 
Against  the  entrance  wall  is  an  enormous  and  very  splendid 
eighteenth-century  walnut  chest  resting  on  ball  and  claw  feet. 
The  one  important  nineteenth-century  object  in  the  room  is  a 
fine  double-barrelled  flint-lock  sporting  gun,  its  barrels  richly 
damascened  in  gold  and  the  walnut  stock  and  butt  embellished 
with  applied  silver  ornament  in  the  Empire  style.  This  piece  is 

4  The  other  pieces  in  the  series  are  'The  Elephant',  'The  Wild  Animal  Tamer', 
'The  Musician',  'A  Sacrifice  to  Pan',  and  'A  Sacrifice  to  Bacchus'. 


the  work  of  the  famous  Napoleonic  gunsmith,  Nicolas  Noel 
Boutet  (1 761-183 5),  who  specialized  in  highly-decorated  fowl- 
ing-pieces of  this  sort.  It  bears  a  label  saying  that  it  belonged  at 
one  time  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  may  well  be  one  of  those 
presentation  guns  which  he  delighted  to  distribute. 

From  the  great  hall  the  visitor  passes  into  the  staircase  hall 
where  the  architecture  shows  a  particularly  delightful  blend  of 
varying  styles.  A  Tudor  door  breaks  through  the  dead  white  wall 
beneath  one  of  a  series  of  panels  each  embellished  with  a  rococo 
cartouche  of  an  almost  French  exuberance,  in  high  relief  in 
plaster.  The  noble  staircase  itself,  although  built  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  is  really  of  seventeenth-century  design;  for  it  is  of  the 
type  devised  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Coleshill  and  was  much  favoured 
by  the  followers  of  Lord  Burlington.  The  furnishing  of  this  hall 
is  sparse,  but  is  of  almost  as  many  periods  as  the  architecture.  It 
includes  a  fine  long-case  chiming-clock  by  Daniel  Quare  and  S. 
Horseman  in  a  case  of  beautifully-figured  walnut;  a  small  rococo 
side-table  of  about  1750  painted  white  and  resting  on  richly 
carved  and  scrolled  legs ;  and  a  set  of  very  pretty  stools  of  Gothic 
revival  design  painted  green  and  white.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
there  is  a  large  and  most  unusual  early  nineteenth-century  scrap- 
work  screen  entirely  decorated  with  political  caricatures  of  the 
period  by  Gilhay  and  his  contemporaries. 

A  door  into  the  staircase  hall  leads  into  the  downstairs  draw- 
ing-room. This  part  of  the  house  seems  to  have  been  remodel- 
led by  the  seventh  Baronet,  though  the  actual  decoration  of  the 
rooms  appears  to  be  due  to  the  first  Viscount,  and  is  in  the  fully 
developed  Burlington-Kent  manner.  Mr.  Arthur  Oswald  con- 
siders it  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  by  Kent  himself  even 
though  the  work  could  only  have  been  done  in  the  last  four  years 
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I.  One  of  a  pair  of  Beauvais  tapestry  panels  with  mustard-yellow  grounds,  from  the  series  known  as  'The  Grotesques"  first  woven  about 
1689  after  cartoons  by  J.M.  Monnoyer  adapted  from  designs  by  Jean  Berain.  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  Kentian  side-tables,  in  carved  and  gilt  wood. 
3.  One  of  a  set  of  eight  lattice-back  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs.  The  centre  of  the  top  rail  is  carved  in  relief  with  a  thistle.  4.  One 
of  a  pair  of  large  eighteenth-century  side-tables  of  very  Kentian  appearance  but  probably  of  North  Italian  workmanship. 


of  his  life.  No  documents  survive,  however,  to  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  be  identified  with  certainty,  and  the  names  of  both  Flit- 
croft  and  Vardy  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
decoration.  However  that  may  be,  it  contains  two  side-tables  of 
carved  and  gilt  wood  entirely  in  the  Kentian  manner  (No.  2).  The 
black  and  gold  Portor  marble  tops  are  each  supported  on  the 
head  of  a  seated  fox  from  whose  mouth  heavy  swags  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns  depend  and  are  caught  up  by  the  scrolled  and 
foliated  side  supports.  They  may  be  appropriately  compared 
with  a  heavier  Kent  side-table  from  Longford  Castle  dating  from 
about  1 73 5, 5  or  the  similar  one  from  Coleshill  which  is  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  These  last  two  pieces  are  both 
supported  at  each  forecorner  by  a  fox  of  almost  identical  design, 
its  brush  curled  carefully  around  its  hind  quarters  just  as  at  Firle. 
Amongst  the  other  furnishings  of  this  room  are  a  very  Kentian 
overmantel  mirror  surmounted  by  a  large  scallop  shell  and  en- 
closing an  oval  portrait  of  Lady  Benedicta  Hall,  wife  of  the  first 
Lord  Gage,  and  a  charming  set  of  eight  lattice-back  Chippendale 
arm-chairs,  in  the  Chinese  taste,  of  mahogany  (No.  3)  of  rather 
unusual  design;  the  centre  of  the  top  rail  being  carved  in  relief 
with  a  thistle.  Very  similar  chairs,  though  with  arms  filled  with 
Chinese  lattice,  were  formerly  at  Bramshill.6  They  are  perhaps  of 
slightly  earlier  date  than  the  Firle  suite,  the  square  legs  of  which 
are  carved  with  Gothic  ornament  in  low  relief.  The  entrance 
door  from  the  staircase  is  flanked  by  two  large  side-tables  (No. 

5  Reproduced:  Ralph  Edwards,  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (1954,  Vol.  Ill, 
art.  'Tables,  Side,  Console  and  Pier',  fig.  33).  But  surely  the  animal  is  intended  for 
a  fox  and  not  a  wolf  as  described  in  the  Dictionary'.  Since  this  article  was  written  a 
further  table  of  somewhat  similar  design  at  Hall  Barn,  Beaconsfield,  has  been 
illustrated  in  Country  Life  (12th  May,  1955,  p.  1247).  In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
reproduction,  the  question  of  whether  the  animal  is  a  wolf  or  a  fox  is  also  raised. 

6  Dictionary,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  art.  'Chairs',  p.  284,  fig.  185. 


4).  The  heavy  white  statuary  marble  top  of  each  is  supported  on 
a  richly  carved  and  gilt  frame,  the  elaborately  scrolled  legs  of 
which  are  carved  with  shells,  acanthus  leaves,  drapes,  and  at  the  | 
top  of  each  with  a  lion's  head  in  full  relief.  A  mask  of  a  river-god 
in  high  relief,  flanked  by  heavy  gadrooning,  is  carved  in  the 
centre  of  the  frieze.  These  tables  have  been  at  Firle  Place  since  the 
mid-Eighteenth  Century.  In  a  setting  so  stamped  with  Kent's 
influence  as  this  room,  these  tables  might  almost  pass  as  English 
work  in  spite  of  the  rare  exuberance  of  their  carving.  Almost 
certainly,  however,  they  are  of  North  Italian  origin;  the  fact  that 
they  recall  French  Rcgence  work  in  certain  respects  suggests  that 
they  may  come  from  some  centre  like  Turin  where  French  in- 
fluence was  strong,  though  precise  parallels  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood are  admittedly  difficult  to  find.  At  any  rate  they  are 
sufficiently  close  to  Kent's  own  furniture  style  to  provoke  spec- 
ulation as  to  whether  it  may  not  have  been  from  such  works  as 
these  that  Kent  derived  the  Italianate  characteristics  that  all  writers 
are  agreed  in  seeing  in  his  furniture  designs,  even  though  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  point  to  satisfactory  Italian  prototypes.7 

The  best  pieces  of  Louis  XVI  furniture  from  Taplow  Court 
are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  upstairs  drawing-room  which 
leads  out  of  the  top  of  the  great  staircase.  Finer  than  any  of  these 
French  pieces,  however,  are  two  pieces  of  English  furniture  which 
dominate  the  room.  These  are  the  two  splendid  display  cabinets  of 
neo-classic  design  which  were  formerly  in  the  Cowper  Collection 
at  Panshanger  (No.  5).  Like  the  French  furniture  which  sur- 
rounds them,  they  were  inherited  by  the  present  Lady  Gage. 
These  are  veneered  on  mahogany  with  West  Indian  satinwood 
inlaid  with  flaming  tripods,  urns,  anthemions,  and  other  motives 
from  the  neo-classic  repertory  in  ebony,  sycamore,  etc.,  and 
mounted  in  the  French  manner  with  rams'  heads,  husk  pendants, 
etc.,  of  ormolu.  In  the  Dictionary  of  Furniture,  Mr.  Ralph  Ed- 
wards 8  attributes  these  to  the  elder  Thomas  Chippendale  and 

7  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  for  some  observations  on  these  tables. 

8  Dictionary,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  art.  'Cabinets',  p.  190,  fig.  57. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  superb  English  display  cabinets,  circa  1770, 
veneered  on  mahogany  with  West  Indian  satinwood.  6.  A  com- 
mode in  the  transitional  manner  between  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI.  7.  A  commode  of  bombe  shape  in  the  Louis  XV  style,  an 
interesting  early  work  by  ebeniste  J.F.Leleu.  8.  A  small  gueridon 
with  porcelain  plaques  and  other  embellishments  characteristic  of 
the  work  of  Martin  Carlin.  9.  One  of  a  pair  of  vuide-poches,  or 
tricoteuses. 
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points  to  their  close  correspondence  with  certain  pieces  supplied 
by  Chippendale  for  Hare  wood  House,  Yorkshire,  the  accounts 
for  which  survive.  These  two  cabinets,  which  must  dare  from 
about  1770,  show  the  full  impact  of  Robert  Adam's  decorative 
style  on  English  furniture  design  and  are  at  the  opposite  pole  to 
what  is  usually  meant  by  'Chippendale'  furniture.  The  mounts 
and  type  of  marquetry  used  on  these  two  pieces  are  derived  from 
French  models:  for  there  was  a  constant  exchange  of  decorative 
ideas  between  England  and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  For  this  reason  'Adam'  and  'Sheraton'  types  of 
furniture  blend  particularly  happily  with  their  Louis  XVI 
counterparts  in  the  same  room- 
Most  of  the  French  pieces  in  the  drawing-room  are  small  'bou- 
doir' furniture  of  the  type  brought  into  being  by  the  increasing 
domination  of  women  in  the  social  life  of  Paris  during  the  latter 
pan  of  the  Eighteenth  Century-  and  are  quite  dwarfed  by  these 
two  great  English  cabinets.  The  one  sizeable  piece  is  a  commode 
in  the  transitional  manner  between  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
styles  (No.  6).  It  is  veneered  on  oak  mainly  with  kingwood, 
tulip  wood  anil  purple  wood,  enriched  with  mounts  of  gilt 
bronze  of  classical  design-  The  front  is  divided  into  three  panels 
veneered  with  sprays  of  flowers  overrunning  the  faces  of  both 
drawers  which  have  no  division  between  them-  It  is.  surprisingly, 
almost  as  characteristic  of  the  French  neo-classic  as  it  is  of  the 
rococo  style  to  decorate  for  pictorial  effect  onJv.  and  completelv 
disregard  in  this  manner  the  functional  lines  of  the  piece  dec- 
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seemed  retardatory  in  style.  It  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  danger  of 
attributing  French  furniture  to  particular  makers  on  stylistic 
grounds;  for  the  greater  part  of  Leleu's  work  was  utterly  differ- 
ent from  this  small,  simply  decorated  Louis  XV  piece.  In  general, 
it  was  of  a  rather  monumental  character  and  usually  elaborately 
decorated  with  marquetry  in  the  Louis  XVI  style. 

After  this  last  statement  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  attribute  the 
next  piece,  a  small  night-table  (gueridem),  to  a  particular  French 
craftsman  (No.  8).  But  the  use  of  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  (they 
are  of  apple-green  painted  in  reserves  with  flowers)  on  the  fronts 
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intersections -a  sort  of 'domino'  pattern.  Such  pieces  are  some- 
times known  as  tricoteuses  or  work-tables,  but  the  name  v uide- 
poche  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  one.  The  front  panel  of  the 
tray  can  be  lowered  by  releasing  a  spring  catch,  thus  enabling  the 
contents  of  the  pockets,  emptied  on  to  the  tray  at  night,  to  be 
easily  gathered  up  again  in  the  morning.  The  design  is  not  un- 
common. A  slightly  more  elaborate  one  with  a  drawer  beneath 
the  tray  was  in  the  late  Mrs.  Chester  Beatty's  collection,  and  a 
far  more  elaborate  version  with  three  superimposed  trays,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  is  in  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection.10 The  'domino'  marquetry  was  a  favourite  one  for  these 
pieces  and  constantly  recurs.  It  was  often  used  by  Bernard  Moli- 
tor  (1730-18 19),  but  was  adopted  by  other  ebenistes  (Mrs.  Chester 
Beatty's  piece,  for  instance,  bears  Lacroix's  stamp),  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attribute  the  unstamped  pieces  at  Firle  Place  to  a 
particular  ebeniste. 

The  same  marquetry  occurs  again  on  two  small  gueridon  tables, 
or  tables  ambulantes  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  with  square 
tapering  legs  of  a  curious,  almost  art  nouveau  design  (No.  10) 
which  stand  close  to  the  last  mentioned  pieces.  These  two  are  un- 
stamped, but  the  design  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.  A  similar 
table  with  a  Sevres  porcelain  top  and  stamped  by  P. Gamier  is 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Jones  Collection  Cat.  No. 
33),  and  at  least  one  bedside  table  of  almost  identical  design 
bears  the  stamp  of  J.H.Riesener. 

Between  the  upstairs  drawing-room  and  the  long  gallery  is  an 
ante-room  chiefly  devoted  to  early  Victorian  furniture  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  though  it  also  contains  a  fine  circular  Regency  table 
of  rosewood  inlaid  with  brass  and  supported  on  a  single  square 
leg  with  splayed  feet.  The  long  gallery  itself  is  furnished  with 
English,  French  and  Italian  furniture,  most  of  it  having  been  at 
Firle  for  many  years,  and  contains  also  the  best  of  the  Sevres 
porcelain  and  the  fmest  of  the  English  portraits  in  the  collection. 
Against  the  west  wall  stand  two  pairs  of  French  Regence  com- 

10  No.  F.325.  It  is  stamped  by  Weisweillcr. 


10.  One  of  a  pair  of  small  gueridons,  or 
tables  ambulantes:  unstamped,  but  one 
known  piece  of  almost  identical  design 
bears  J.H.  Riesener's  stamp.  II.  One  of 
a  magnificent  pair  of  French  Regence 
commodes:  cf.  a  similar  chest  of  draw- 
ers supplied  by  Gaudreaux  to  Mme 
Henriette,  Louis  XV's  daughter,  for 
her  bedroom  at  Fontainebleau.  12.  One 
of  a  suite  of  three  sofas  and  eight  arm- 
chairs with  gilt  wood  frames,  red  dam- 
ask upholstery  in  the  gallery  at  Firle. 
13.  A  large  Louis  XVI  roll-top  desk 
containing  noteworthy  features. 
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modes.  One  pair,  of  slightly  later  date  than  the  other,  is  particu- 
larly splendid  (No.  1 1),  and  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  finest 
French  furniture  in  the  house.  These  chests  of  drawers  are  ven- 
eered on  oak  with  panels  of  kingwood  arranged  in  geometrical 
designs  banded  with  purple  wood.  The  double  bowed  front  is  of 
the  type  described  by  Cressent  as  en  arc  en  arbalete  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  an  archer's  bow.  The  forecorners  are 
mounted  with  female  heads  of  espagnolette  type  emerging  from  a 
large  acanthus  leaf,  and  the  styles  at  the  back  with  a  head  of 
Bacchus  above  a  pendant  of  grape  vines  and  barley  sheaves  in  un- 
usually high  relief.  The  top  is  a  slab  of  dark  red  Griotte  marble. 
These  splendid  pieces  show  the  Regence  style  emerging  into 
the  early  rococo  and  may  be  compared  with  the  very  similar 
chest  of  drawers  supplied  bv  Gaudreaux  on  ioth  September, 
1740,  to  Louis  XV's  daughter,  Mme  Henriette.  It  was  placed  in 
her  bedroom  at  Fontainebleau.11  On  this  latter  piece,  which 
must  be  considerably  later  in  date  than  the  Firle  commode,  the 
female  heads  on  the  forecorners  are  turned  slightly  to  the  side, 
thus  giving  a  more  advanced  rococo  effect,  and  the  inlaid  brass 
flutes  on  the  Firle  chest  of  drawers,  a  last  reminiscence  of  the 
Louis  XIV  style,  have  disappeared  on  the  later  piece. 

Opposite  these  two  pairs  of  French  commodes  stand  their 
slightly  later  English  equivalents  in  the  form  of  two  low  cup- 
boards of  black  and  gold  lacquer  (Chinese  on  the  doors,  English 
on  the  sides)  of  rectangular  shape  with  canted  forecorners.  On 
these  English  pieces  simple  mouldings  of  gilt  wood  along  the 
edges  replace  the  rich  gilt  bronze  mounts  found  on  the  French 
furniture.  There  is  a  still  later  counterpart  to  these  two  pieces  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  where  a  pair  of  low  cupboards  of 
black  and  gold  lacquer  in  the  Chinese  taste  are  built-in  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Their  doors  open  to  reveal  two  tiers  each 
of  eight  similarly  decorated  drawers  in  the  interior.  They,  too, 
are  English  and  must  date  from  quite  early  in  the  XlXth  Century. 

The  gallery  is  almost  one  hundred  feet  long.  Scattered  up  and 
11  P.  Verlet,  Le  Mobilier  Royal  Frattfais  (Paris,  1945),  pp.  4  ff.,  PI.  II. 
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down  its  length  are  the  component  parts  of  a  large  suite  of  three- 
sofas  and  eight  arm-chairs  with  gilt  wood  frames  upholstered  in 
red  damask  (No.  12).  Though  deriving  from  Louis  XV  models, 
the  heavy  carving,  squat  shape,  and  irregular  broken  outline 
betray  their  North  Italian  origin.  They  must  have  been  made  in 
Piedmont  or  at  Bologna.  Amidst  these  chairs,  almost  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  gallery,  is  a  large  Louis  XVI  roll-top  desk  (No.  13)  of 
the  type  inspired  by  the  great  bureau  du  roi  Louis  XV  created  by 
Oeben  and  Riesener  between  1760  and  1769  and  which  is  now 
in  the  Louvre.  No  maker's  stamp  is  visible,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  one  is  to  be  found  either  beneath  the  white  statuary 
marble  top  or  even  above  one  of  the  legs,  but  to  search  for  it 
would  involve  the  complete  dismantling  of  the  piece,  a  long  and 
laborious  process  which  might  well  turn  out  to  be  a  sleeveless 
errand.  The  desk  is  veneered  with  kingwood,  tulip-wood,  box, 
ebony  and  other  exotic  woods  in  marquetry  of  two  patterns. 
The  outside  is  mainly  veneered  in  a  fret  design  with  water- 
lilies  enclosed  within  the  linked  frets,  a  type  of  decoration  partic- 
ularly favoured  by  J. H. Riesener  (1734-1806),  though  adopted 
by  other  ebenistes  (notably  Leleu)  on  occasion.  In  the  interior, 
the  veneer  is  of  the  repeating  cube  design  favoured  by  Oeben, 
Riesener's  master.  This  desk  has  two  noteworthy  features.  The 
slats  of  the  roll-top  (veneered  with  feathered  bands  of  kingwood 
inlaid  with  a  sycamore  quatre-foil  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  holly  at 
their  centre)  are  alternately  hi  relief  and  recessed,  an  unusual 
practice.  At  the  back  is  a  circular  panel  framed  in  gilt  bronze 
enclosing  marquetry  of  a  design  of  interlaced  circles  different 
from  the  rest  and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  later  date.  This  prob- 
ably replaces  some  feature  which  was  damaged,  perhaps  one  of 
those  emblems  of  royalty  or  'feudality'  which  were  so  common 
a  feature  of  such  pieces  and  which  were  deliberatelv  defaced  at 
the  Revolution. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  long 
gallery  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  Amongst  the  notable 
English  pieces  are  a  pair  of  oval  Chippendale  wall-mirrors  in  gilt 
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rococo  frames  carved  with  acanthus  leaves  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  pierced  shell  cartouche,  as  well  as  two  fine  wall-brackets 
carved  and  gilt,  the  shelf  of  each  being  supported  on  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  an  eagle.  The  French  pieces  include  a  Louis 
XV  drop-front  secretaire  with  bombe  sides  and  veneered  with 
tulip  wood  and  inlaid  on  the  drop-front  and  cupboard  drawers 
below  with  floral  sprays  in  sycamore,  ebony,  holly  and  other 
woods,  as  well  as  a  large  Louis  XVI  gilt  bronze  clock  (No.  14). 
The  group  surrounding  the  clock  is  unusual  and  presumably  re- 
presents Truth  (with  a  sunburst),  Wisdom  (symbolized  by  a  cupid 
with  Pallas's  owl),  and  Science  (a  cupid  with  an  armillary  sphere, 
who  appears  at  one  time  to  have  held  a  telescope  in  his  uplifted 
right  hand).  The  movement  is  signed  Aubert  Vaine  a  Paris  on  the 
dial,  and  there  is  a  calendar  hand  indicating  the  day  of  the  month. 
Aubert,  who  was  working  from  the  Louis  XVI  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  came  of  a  long  line  of  famous  Parisian 
liorlogcrs.  He  was  probably  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  joailler  du 
Roi,  Ange  Joseph  Aubert,  who  was  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Crown  Jewels  and  collaborated  with  the  orfevre  Auguste  in 
making  the  King's  crown  for  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  This 
distinguished  craftsman,  who  made  a  large  fortune  by  his  skill, 
was  also  a  horloger  and  made  a  number  of  watches,  etc.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Comte  d'Artois's  marriage.  The  back  plate  of 
Lord  Gage's  clock  is  signed  Du  Pasquier  a  Paris.  There  were 
several  clockmakers  of  this  name  working  in  France  during  the 
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14.  Another  piece  in  the  gallery  at  Firle  is  this  large  Louis  XVI  gilt 
bronze  clock,  the  movement  signed  Aubert  L'aine  a  Paris  on  the 
dial,  the  backplate  signed  Du  Pasquier  a  Paris.  15.  A  Louis  XVI 
upright  secretaire.  The  underside  of  the  white  marble  slab  sur- 
mounting is  stamped  J.  Birckle  with  also  the  maitrise  monogram.  15 


Eighteenth  Century.  The  latest  of  these  was  a  Parisian  horloger, 
who  died  in  1809.  It  seems  likely  that  it  was  he  who  replaced 
Aubert's  original  movement  at  the  time  when  the  base  of  the 
clock  was  fitted  as  a  musical  box. 

To  attempt  to  list  all  the  important  pieces  of  furniture  at  Firle 
Place  would  prolong  this  article  unduly.  It  must  suffice  to  men- 
tion one  more  French  piece.  In  the  small  dining-room  there  is  a 
Louis  XVI  upright  secretaire  veneered  on  the  drop-front  with  a 
musical  trophy  beneath  a  canopy  of  drapery,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  two  doors  below  with  a  vase  of  flowers  in  kingwood, 
sycamore,  and  various  exotic  woods  (No.  15).  Beneath  the  white 
marble  slab  which  surmounts  it,  the  desk  is  stamped  J.  Birckle, 
and  with  the  maitrise  monogram.  Jacques  Birckle  (1734-1803) 
became  a  master  in  1765  and  from  1785  until  the  Revolution  was 
one  of  the  Court  furnishers  under  Louis  XVI.  He  worked  a  great 
deal  in  marquetry  of  this  character.  Although  he  himself  died  in 
1803,  fourteen  years  after  Ins  connexion  with  the  Court  ended, 
his  firm  continued  in  existence  under  the  guidance  of  his  son 
right  up  to  1830,  and  perhaps  even  later.  The  belated  survival  of 
such  a  firm  as  this,  trained  in  the  practice  of  eighteenth-century 
craftsmanship,  goes  far  to  explain  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  between  true  eighteenth-century  work  and  the 
best  production  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  when  the 
craftsman  happened  to  be  working,  as  he  often  was,  in  an  out- 
moded style. 
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The 'Mercury  Gallant' 

or  European  Fashions  m  the  1670's 


' I pray  send  me  word  if  we  bottone  petticotes  and  ivascotes  where  they 
must  he  Botend.' 

SO  wrote  Elizabeth  Isham  to  her  harassed  nephew  Sir  Ralph 
Verney  when  he  was  staving  in  London  in  1639  (I'erney 
Memoirs.  I,  page  i~i).  Her  desire  to  sew  on  ornamental  buttons 
exactly  where  fashion  demanded  got  the  better  of  her  knowledge 
ot  spelling,  and  it  Sir  Ralph  s  reply  had  been  kept,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  what  helpful  information  he  was  able  to  give. 

After  the  Restoration,  John  Evelyn  the  Diarist  saw  in  this 
English  desire  of  following  the  fashion,  and  especially  the  incon- 
stant Mode  de  France,  a  sign  of  the  decadence  of  his  Age.  In  his 
pamphlet;  Tyrannus,  or  the  Mode,  1661,  he  wrote: 

lldo  assure  you,  I  knew  a  French  Woman,  famous  for  her  Dexter- 
ity and  invention,  protest  that  the  English  did  so  torment  Her  for  the 
Mode,  jealous  lest  She  should  not  have  brought  them  over  the  newest 
edition  of  it,  that  she  used  monethly  to  devise  us  new  Fancies  of  her 
own  Head,  which  were  never  worn  in  France,  to  pad  fie  her  Customers' 

Evelyn  knew  France  and  the  French  well  enough  since  the 
1640s  when  he  was  living  in  Paris  with  Sir  William  Browne, 
the  English  Ambassador,  whose  daughter  he  married:  and  no 
doubt  even  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  English 
women's  interest  in  French  fashions  remained  strong. 

It  was  not  by  a  mere  chance  that  the  French  had  gained  this 
reputation  for  the  inventing  of  new  fashions.  For  years  their 
court  engravers  such  as  Abraham  Bosse  and  Jean  de  St.  Igny  (in 
his  picture-book,  he  far  din  de  la  Xoblesse.  1629)  had  shown  how 
ladies  and  gentlemen  should  dress.  Indeed,  it  was  Bosse  who 
illustrated  the  first  official  dress  reform -following  the  Edict 
of  1633,  of  which  a  pictorial  record  has  been  kept.  These 
engravings,  however,  are  but  sets  of  pictures,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Wencelaus  Hollar's  English  ladies  (Ornarus  Muliebris  or  the 
Severall  Habits  of  English  Women,  1639).  It  was  not  until  after 
1670  that  the  first  detailed  descriptions  ot  the  changes  of  fashion 
came  to  be  printed.  Then  Jean  Donneau  de  Vize,  an  unsuccessful 
dramatist,  broke  away  from  the  idea  that  a  monthly  newspaper 
should  deal  solely  with  national  events,  with  wars  and  politics, 
and  founded  a  society  magazine  he  Mercure  galant,  which,  with 
slight  changes,  still  lives  todav  as  he  Mercure  de  France. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Mercure  galant  is 
ot  the  greatest  interest  to  the  student  of  costume  and  fashions. 
Since  nothing  seems  to  have  been  written  about  it  in  English,  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  show  how  this  magazine  supplies  the  link 
between  English  clothes,  such  as  the  suits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lsham 
about  which  I  previously  wrote  in  Fhe  Connoisseur  (December. 
1934,  Vol.  XCIV),  and  those  worn,  say,  by  the  Kings  of 
Sweden  or  the  court  ot  Saxonv.  It  is  a  curious  twist  ot  fate  which 
only  allows  us  to  set  beside  these  French  fashion-plates  clothes 
which  were  worn  outside  France.  Either  the  French  nobilitv 
did  not  keep  their  clothes,  or  the  destruction  at  the  French 
Revolution  was  all  too  thorough. 
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Donneau  de  Vize  addressed  his  magazine  to  the  Ladies.  He 
would  provide  them  with  true  and  diverting  stories,  as  well  as 
news:  he  asked  them  to  write  to  him  so  that  he  could  publish 
their  letters ;  he  promised  them  curious  anecdotes,  tales  from  the 
provinces,  court  news,  madrigals  and  sonnets,  reviews  of  the 
latest  comedies,  and  finally  articles  on  Fashion.  He  says,  with 
some  truth,  that  in  even,-  country  of  Europe  people  were  order- 
ing from  France  so  many  things  that  had  to  do  with  dress,  even 
though  they  did  not  dress  exactly  in  the  French  style. 

In  1672  he  notes  that  ladies  were  wearing  corsets  so  long  in  the 
waist  that  they  came  almost  down  to  the  thighs  when  the  w-ear- 
ers  had  slender  hips,  that  sleeve  ruffles,  like  the  men's,  were  re- 
placing cuffs,  and  that  the  men's  hats  were  very  much  larger  with 
gold  cords  instead  of  ribbon  hat-bands. 

The  first  illustrated  article  on  fashions  came  out  in  the  first 
quarterly  supplement  (Extraordinaire)  to  the  Mercure  galant  for 
January -published  in  April,  1678.  As  the  old-fashioned  French, 
the  spelling,  and  the  somewhat  tangled  syntax  might  present 
some  obstacles  to  English  readers.  I  have  ventured  to  translate 
freely,  and  sometimes  to  paraphrase. 

1  After  satisfying  your  curiosity  about  my  correspondence  .  .  .,  I  must 
recall  the  promise  I  made  to  you  about  fashions.  But  before  going 
into  detail,  you  will  want  to  know  how  gentlemen  have  been  dressing 
during  this  winter.  My  first  illustration  [No.  1  (b)}  shows  a  man  in  a 
cloak.  The  season  has  been  so  disagreeable  up  to  now  tliat  cloaks  are 
still  being  worn.  So  although  I  had  intended  in  tlie  first  four  numbers  of 
the  Extraordinaire  to  show  you  the  Fashions  for  tlie  wlwle  year 
season  by  season,  the  Winter  which  seems  to  have  gone  on  into  April  has 
compelled  me  to  begin  with  the  Figure  on  which  you  have  already  been 
able  to  cast  your  eyes.' 

Clearly  the  gentleman  is  a  courtier  who  has  the  privilege  of 
wearing  gold  and  silver,  and  his  1677  winter  cloak  with  em- 
broiderv  down  the  front  and  about  its  round  collar,  enables  us  to 
date  pretty  closely  a  circular  cloak  of  brown  poplin  (No.  2) 
which  for  some  years  has  been  on  loan  from  Mr. P. V. Barker- 
Mill  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  English  cloak  is 
not  a  thick  winter  one  lined  with  plush,  but  the  style  with  a  loop 
and  cord  neck-tastening  is  very  much  the  same.  The  only  other 
cloak  of  this  sort  known  is  in  the  Royal  Armoury,  Stockholm. 

The  embroidered  Juste-au-corps  which  the  gentleman  is  wear- 
ing recalls,  except  for  its  small  cuffs,  that  of  the  suit  associated 
with  James  II  in  Sir  Havilland  de  Sausmarez'  Collection  (illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur,  July,  1928.  Vol.  LXXXI),  and  is  cor- 
rectly worn  almost  to  hide  the  waistcoat  and  breeches.  The  em- 
broidered strips  for  another  rich  coat  of  this  style  are  preserved 
in  the  Rosenborg  Castle  in  Copenhagen.  For  pictures  ot  these 
and  of  the  Swedish  cloak  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Sigrid 
Christensen's  detailed  work  on  the  Dmish  Royal  Costumes, 
1940  (PL  LXVBI  and  fig.  73). 

In  the  fashion-plate  (No.  1  (a))  the  lady  is  dressed  for  a  visit  ot 
ceremony,  hence  the  ermine-trimmed  petticoat  under  her  black 
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galant  for  October,  1678,  the  editor  says: 

'I  now  go  on  to  the  account  of  the  new  fashions,  with  which  I  was  not 
able  to  entertain  you  before  because  I  was  engaged  with  other  matters. 
I  ought  not  to  fix  a  time  to  speak  to  you  about  them  because  it  is  In- 
constancy that  begets  them  and  I  can  promise  nothing  assured  in  this 
matter.  I  rely  on  the  change  of  the  seasons  but  they  are  often  deceitful 
indeed,  so  in  future  I  ivill  speak  only  of  fashions  as  they  are  invented.' 

Donneau  de  Vize,  who  has  an  almost  English  preoccupation 
with  the  weather,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  fabrics  in  fashion. 
As  so  many  of  the  clothes  preserved  in  England,  in  Denmark  and 
in  Sweden  and  (if  they  arc  still  preserved)  in  Dresden,  are  em- 
broidered, the  difficulties  which  the  French  wearers  of  such 
garments  might  encounter  are  worth  mentioning : 

7  know  well  that  the  wearing  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  is  prohibited, 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  None  the  less  there  are  few  persons  of 
quality  who  do  not  possess  some  suits  of  these  materials.  True,  they  can 
wear  them  but  seldom,  and  when  they  do,  only  in  such  places,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  upright  and  vigilant  Lieutenant  of 
Police  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  France.' 

After  this  further  warning  about  the  activities  of  M.  de  la 
Reynie  -  perhaps  it  was  hoped  he  would  act  against  those  who 
reprinted  the  Mercure- the  editor  goes  on  to  describe  in  some 
detail  the  variety  of  fabrics  and  brocades  to  be  had  from  the 
shop  of  M.Gaultier-'A  la  Couronne'  in  the  Rue  de  Bourdonnois, 
probably  that  depicted  in  the  Extraordinaire  for  January,  1678. 
He  returns  to  the  court  regulations  of  Louis  XIV. 

'At  the  Court  gold  and  silver  are  being  worn  on  blue  and  on  red, 
provided  always  that  there  is  no  embroidery,  for  this  is  only  permitted 
to  those  who  have  the  Juste-a-corps  de  Brevet.' 

Then  he  turns  to  the  winter  fashions  for  1678-9: 

lNoiv  I  must  let  you  sec  two  dressed  figures  . . .  Cast  your  eyes  upon 
this  Cavalier  [No.  7  (b)],  imagine  to  yourself  that  he  has  just 
come  back  from  the  army  and  has  dressed  himself  according  to  the 
first  fashions  which  have  appeared.  His  suit  is  of  one  of  those  grey 
cloths  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  are  sold  by  Sieur  Gaultier. 
His  coat  is  long  and  his  waistcoat  is  a  little  shorter  than  those  worn  in 
the  summer.  It  is  of  silk  embroidery  on  a  satin  ground.  His  sleeves  are 
plain  with  a  very  broad  ribbon  knot  and  his  gloves  are  fringed  with  the 
same  colour  as  his  other  trimmings.  His  shoulder-knot  and  sword-knot 
are  made  with  fiat  embroidery  (brodez-passez).  His  sword-belt  is 
embroidered  and  his  scarf  is  of  point  d'espagne.  His  muff  is  of  grey 
squirrel.  His  hat  is  small,  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  ribbon,  it  is  of 
beaver  felt,  whitish  grey  and  shorn  close.  Small  Caudebec  felt  hats  are 
also  worn.  His  stockings  arc  tightly  rolled  and  his  shoes  are  polished.' 

Tins  description  is  quoted  at  length  because  an  economy  has 
been  made  by  omitting  the  engraved  captions  from  the  plates. 
The  hat  is  clearly  smaller  and  the  square  toes  and  high  tongues 
of  the  red-heeled  shoes  are  novelties. 

'Now  it  is  time  to  speak  to  you  of  the  ladies  [No.  7  (a)].  There  is 
still  no  change  in  their  coiffure;  their  hair  is  always  partly  waved  and 
partly  curled,  dressed  with  a  wide  partitig  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Usually  they  wear  two  small  lace  caps  the  first  ru  ffled  and  tied  with  a 
ribbon  under  the  chin,  the  second  longer,  and  a  third  larger  one  with  two 
knots.  The  first  (inner)  hood  is  of  lace  and  the  outer  of  double  gauze. 
The  robe  is  of  thick  Florence  satin,  musk-coloured  (brown)  brocaded 
with  silk  of  a  sober  colour  (violet,  grcdeline,  and  prince-colour).  The 
petticoat  is  of  thick  satin  off-white  (d'un  blanc  un  peu  sale)  embroid- 
ered with  blue  and  violet  silks,  and  with  prince-  and  musk-colour.  At 
the  foot  there  is  a  deep  flounce  of  gathered  silk.  A  double  band  of  lace  is 
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always  worn  on  the  sleeves  and  the  cuffs  are  double.  .  .  .  The  muffs  are 
made  of  woven  ribbon  and  velvet.  .  .  .' 

There  are  no  women's  dresses  in  public  collections  which  are 
quite  in  this  style,  a  comparatively  simple  one  when  contrasted 
with  the  off-the-shoulder  fashions  of  the  1660s  and  the  towering 
head-dresses  and  frills  of  the  1690s.  The  preference  for  brown 
and  grey  is  remarkable,  affecting  even  the  ground  colour  of  the 
brocades,  which  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  nearly  always 
white,  cream,  or  some  pastel  shade.  Striped  fabrics  are  a  vogue  of 
the  1680s,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  engravings  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Bonnart  and  the  embroidered  dress  from  Kimberley  House, 
Norfolk  (Illustrated  London  News,  182(1933),  page  121,  in  colour), 
which  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  (Bulletin, 
July,  1933).  This,  though  of  the  typical  striped  cloth,  is  embroid- 
ered with  gold  and  caught  back  to  show  the  lining  as  in  the 
plates  from  the  Mercure  galant  (Nos.  3  (b),  5  (a)). 

After  the  October  number  for  1678,  the  interest  shown  in 
fashions  by  the  Mercure  galant  rapidly  declines.  The  preface  for 
December  expresses  the  hope  that  the  inconstancy  of  the  fashion 
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5a  and  5b.  Summer  dress,  1678.  Engravings  from  the  Mercure  galant,  Dutch  ed.  6.  Embroidered  sword  belt,  white  silk  over  leather. 
English,  circa  1678.  Given  by  the  family  of  William  d  Winton,  Esq.,  late  of  Maesderwen,  Brecon,  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
7a  and  7b.  Winter  dress,  1678-9.  Engravings  from  the  Mercure  galant,  Dutch  ed. 


will  not  extend  itself  so  as  to  affect  the  success  of  the  magazine. 
But  there  are  no  more  fashion  plates,  and  the  readers  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  notes  on  fabrics  and  fur  muffs.  The  fifth 
number  of  the  Extraordinaire,  published  in  April,  1679,  similarly 
has  some  paragraphs  about  fabrics.  There  is  a  little  more  in  the 
ordinary  number  for  May.  1679.  The  shorter  waistcoats  made  a 
very  ugly  effect,  and 

'some  persons  of  the  highest  quality  have  been  ii'earing  suits  with 
doublets  and  wide  breeches,  together  with  swords  hung  on  wide  belts, 
but  without  cloaks.  People  doubt  if  this  fashion  is  coming  in  again.' 

To  us  it  is  unexpected  to  find  this  talk  of  the  revival  of  a  fash- 
ion which  had  died  out  in  England  some  ten  years  earlier.  Yet 
no  more  is  said  of  it,  and  indeed,  later  in  the  year,  the  comments 
on  dress,  apart  from  the  descriptions  of  dresses  worn  at  the 
marriage  of  Mademoiselle  to  the  King  of  Spain,  are  perfunctory. 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  first  fashion  articles  in  the  Mercure 
galant.  Illustrated  monthly  magazines  stand  a  very  poor  chance 
of  survival  in  any  household.  The  engravings,  the  plans  of 
sieges,  the  song  music,  are  torn  out,  while  the  text  loses  its  in- 
terest and  is  thrown  away. 

The  first  four  octavo  volumes  of  the  Mercure  galant  were 
published  in  monthly  parts  in  Paris  by  Claude  Barbin  'au  Palais'. 
Their  immediate  popularity  was  undoubted,  but  despite  the 
editor's  warning  about  inferior  copies  made  in  Lyon,  Vezel, 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  duodecimos  'suivant  la  copie  im- 
primee  a  Paris'  continued  to  be  sold.  These  Dutch  editions  have 
a  quaint  engraved  frontispiece  showing  Mercury  dressed  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  day,  with  wings  sprouting  out  of  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  and  striding  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  dis- 
tribute the  news  of  Louis  XIV's  victories.  The  British  Museum 
has  a  single  volume  in  English  -The  Mercury  Gallant- from 
which  the  title  of  this  article  is  taken. 

Two  further  volumes  appeared  in  1674:  thereafter  there  is  a 
gap  until  1677,  when  ten  numbers  of  Le  Xouveau  Mercure  galant 
were  published.  From  January'  1678,  the  magazine  came  out 
regularly  each  month,  with  extra  numbers  when  there  were 


royal  marriages  or  peace  treaties  to  report.  Sieur  Blageart,  who 
had  taken  over  the  actual  publication,  put  up  the  price  from  10 
sous  in  sheets,  15  in  parchment  and  20  in  calf,  to  20,  25  and  30 
sous  for  the  three  styles.  The  duodecimos,  probably  Dutch, 
which  found  their  way  to  England  have  a  different  title-page 
('jouxte  la  copie  a  Paris')  with  the  arms  of  the  Dauphin,  and  often 
a  frontispiece  with  Mercury  and  Fame  flying  over  the  sea. 

Although  Donneau  de  Vize,  by  his  captious  reviews  of  Moliere 
and  other  dramatists,  antagonized  the  literary  public  (La  Bruvere 
is  said  to  have  written  7e  Mercure  galant  est  immediatement  au- 
dessous  de  rien),  his  general  correspondence  increased,  and 
madrigals,  occasional  verse,  and  solutions  to  riddles  poured  in 
from  Le  solitaire  de  Pontoise,  Louise  l'enjouee,  les  Bergers  sans 
moutons,  and  L'Amy  de  la  Bouteille  d' Abbeville,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  used  no  pseudonyms.  Sieur  Blageart  was  thus 
able  to  bring  out  the  quarterly  Extraordinaire  du  Mercure  galant, 
a  much  fatter  volume,  at  the  same  prices.  This  ran  to  thirty-two 
numbers  from  1678  to  1685,  octavos  for  the  Paris  editions,  while 
the  duodecimos  with  the  illustrations  re-engraved  are  again  pre- 
sumablv  Dutch.  The  text  is  exactly  copied,  even  to  the  threats  of 
fines  and  confiscations  against  imitators,  and  there  is  no  acknowl- 
edgment whatever  to  the  Paris  editions. 

All  this  has  made  research  difficult.  The  British  Museum  series 
of  both  the  Mercure  galant  and  the  Extraordinaire  are  incomplete: 
there  was  another  part-series  in  the  Bridgewater  Library  (sale, 
Sotheby's,  March,  195 1)  from  which,  and  from  a  scrap-book 
once  in  the  Harmsworth  Collection,  the  illustrations  to  this 
article  are  taken.  The  Librarian  of  the  Paddington  Borough 
Library  kindly  enlisted  the  help  of  the  National  Central  Library 
to  fill  the  gaps  for  me  by  obtaining  duplicate  numbers  of  the 
Mercure  from  libraries  in  France.  I  am  also  indebted  to  M. 
Francois  Boucher,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  for 
notes  about  the  editing  and  pubhshing  of  the  magazine.  Finallv, 
my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  P.V.Barker-Mill,  and  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Royal  Armoury,  Stockholm,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  for  permission  to  publish  photographs  of 
costumes  in  their  collections. 
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Antique  Silver :  Antwer: 


THE  recent  exhibition  of  antique  silver  held  in  the  Sterckshof  at  Deurne, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Province  of  Antwerp,  provided  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  silver  from  Antwerp  and  Malines  which  is 
normally  in  the  treasury  of  churches  or  in  private  collections.  Silver  from 
Malines  is  chiefly  known  through  G.  Van  Doorslaer's  La  Corporation  et  les 
ouvrages  des  orjevres  malinois,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Antwerp  silver- 
smiths were  active  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centur- 
ies, and  their  production  was  important,  the  antique  silver  of  Antwerp  still 
requires  much  study  and  analysis.  Fifteenth-century  pieces  are  compara- 
tively rare  for  both  cities.  Much  of  the  sixteenth-century  work  disappeared 
during  the  religious  wars  and  the  revolt  against  Spain:  whilst  during  the 
French  occupation  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  large  quantities  of 
plate  ended  in  the  melting-pot. 

Nevertheless,  Monsieur  P.Bandouin,  Keeper  of  the  Sterckshof,  was  able 
to  exhibit  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  pieces.  These,  however,  repre- 
sented only  a  small  part  of  what  is  known  to  exist  in  Belgium  and  other 
countries.  Most  of  the  exhibits  belonged  to  churches  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  but  works  were  also  lent  from  Limburg,  Brabant  and  East 


Flanders.  Other  loans  came  from  private  collections  and  city  museums  in 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Lierre  and  Malines,  the  Begijnhof  Museum,  Turnhout, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  Art  and  History, 
Brussels.  Fifteen  of  them  are  shown  here. 

I.  Chalice  (Catalogue  No.  30)  by  the  Antwerp  silversmith  Jan  Anthoni 
Lepies  alias  Dcdalus,  dated  1707.  (St.  Paul's  Church,  Antwerp.)  2.  Silver- 
gilt  Gothic  chalice  (1),  dated  1493,  in  the  eight  lobes  of  the  base  the  en- 
graved figures  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  donor,  Ghertrndis  Beckers,  kneel- 
ing before  Our  Lady,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Barbara,  St. 
Gertrude,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Clare.  (The  Archiepiscopal  Resi- 
dence, Malines.)  3.  Fifteenth-century  Gothic  pyx  (47),  with  gilt  figures  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  in  Gothic  niches.  (St.  Waldetrude's  Church,  Heren- 
tals.)  4.  Gothic  monstrance  (72),  late  Sixteenth  Century.  Marks:  crowned 
hand  (of  Antwerp),  a  bunch  of  grapes  (of  Willem  van  der  Mont).  (St. 
Amelberga's  Church,  Zandhoven.)  5.  Silver-gilt  baroque  monstrance 
(90).  Marks:  crowned  hand,  crowned  O  (1670-71)  and  IM  (of  Joannes 
Moermans)  in  a  triangle.  (Our  Lady's  Church,  Rupelmonde.)  6.  Silver- 
gilt  Renaissance  burette  (168).  Marks:  arms  of  Malines,  crowned  S  (1626- 
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7)  and  sun  or  moon  (unidentified^silversmith).  (St.  Sulpice's  Church, 
Diest.)  7.  Silver-gilt  Renaissance  gospel  cover  (191),  dated  1543.  Marks: 
crowned  hand,  Gothic  capital  R  (1543-4),  sphere  with  small  cross  in  car- 
touche (of  Hieronymus  Mamacker).  (Tongerlo  Abbey.)  8.  Renaissance 
basin  (188),  ascribed  to  the  Antwerp  silversmith  Abraham  Lissan,  circa 
1620.  (Pare  Abbey,  Heverlee,  Louvain.)  9.  Silver  salt  (397).  Marks: 
crowned  hand,  T  in  cartouche  (1604-5?),  third  mark  invisible,  a  mono- 
gram HB.  (Beguinage  Museum,  Turnhout.)  10.  Gothic  reliquary  (90)  of 
St.  Hubert,  a  horn  in  silver  setting,  probably  made  in  Antwerp,  circa  1525, 
reliquary  casket  missing.  (St.  Charles's  Church,  Antwerp.)  11.  Silver  tureen 
(323).  Marks:  arms  of  Malines,  crowned  73  (1773),  GF  (Guilliam  Frans- 
quin).  (P.Anthony  Collection,  Antwerp.)  12.  Silver  bird  (299).  Marks: 
crowned  hand  and  crowned F  (1638-39?).  (Private  Collection,  Antwerp.) 
13.  Four  silver  spoons  (left  to  right,  338,  345,  346,  351):  (1)  crowned  hand, 
circa  1600  (Musees  Royaux  d'Art  et  d'Hist.,  Brussels);  (2)  arms  of  Malines, 
5  (1602-3),  arms  of  Dirk  Ivan  Eyck.(Mrs.  Alexandre  Collection,  Brussels); 
(3)  crowned  hand,  crowned  B  (1634-5),  pear  with  two  leaves  (unidenti- 
fied). (Mrs.  Alexandre  Collection);  (4)  Seventeenth-century,  handle  in 


three  parts.  (Archaeological  Museum,  Antwerp.)  14.  Two  Renaissance  cups 
(368,  369).  (Left)  crowned  hand,  R  in  cartouche  (1578-9?),  maker's  mark 
indecipherable.  (Mrs.  Alexandre  Collection);  (right)  crowned  hand,  S  in 
cartouche  (1579-80?),  pitcher  in  cartouche  (unidentified).  (Private  Collec- 
tion, Antwerp.)  15.  Silver  plaque,  with  Ambrogio  Spinola  at  the  siege  of 
Jiilich,  1622,  signed  by  Mathias  Mclin  of  Antwerp,  dated  1636.  (Rijks- 
museum,  Amsterdam.) 
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A  RECENT  DISCOVERY 


Longton  Hall  Factory  Site 


BY  BERNARD  WATNEY 


IN  the  late  afternoon  on  April  ist  of  this  year,  Dr.  Geoffrey  Blake  and 
I  discovered  the  site  of  the  Longton  Hall  Manufactory.  This  was  the 
climax  of  two  years'  planning  and  study,  and  it  also  came  as  a  fitting 
reward  after  a  week's  hard  digging  in  the  grounds  of  the  Longton  Hall 
Estate.  Before  the  start  of  the  actual  digging  operations  it  was  essential  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  background  of  Longton  Hall  and  of  the 
potteries  in  general,  and  this  involved  book  work  as  well  as  investigations 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  studied  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  the 
potteries  and  examined  contemporary  illustrations  of  old  manufactories, 
noting  the  relation  of  kilns  to  eighteenth-century  halls  and  dwelling-houses. 
Large-scale  maps  of  the  district  were  obtained  and  an  aerial  photograph 
showed  us  tracks  leading  to  the  place  where  the  watermill  had  been. 
Survey  work  on  the  ground  itself  was  correlated  with  these  other  methods. 
The  knowledge  of  the  people  living  in  the  Longton  cottages  was  invaluable 
in  showing  us  where  the  old  outhouses  and  drives  had  been  in  the  prosper- 
ous days  of  the  Heathcotes,  who  had  lived  in  the  Hall  for  many  years 
after  the  factory  had  been  demolished.  They  were  able  to  pull  to  pieces 
many  of  our  pet  theories,  and  although  this  was  often  discouraging  it  did 
save  us  time  in  the  end.  We  visited  all  the  old  people  in  the  district,  but  this 
brought  little  information  of  value.  There  was  talk  of  an  old  marl  pit  down 
the  road  which  had  been  filled  in  some  years  ago,  and  which  an  old  lady, 
since  dead,  had  said  was  used  by  the  Longton  Hall  factory.  A  Mrs.  Myatt 
had  collected  little  pieces  of  pottery  over  many  years  which  she  believed 
had  come  from  the  old  factory,  but  she  had  died  some  months  ago  and 
her  collection  of  fragments  could  not  be  found.  However,  her  sister-in-law 
supplied  us  with  a  photograph  of  the  Hall  as  it  stood  before  it  was  de- 
molished. Other  people  whose  knowledge  of  the  district  had  been  passed 
down  to  them  for  three  generations  had  never  heard  of  a  Longton  Hall 
porcelain  factory.  They  knew  about  the  Heathcotes  and  blast  furnaces 
and  coal  mines,  but  that  was  all.  We  realized  that  for  this  type  of  research 
we  had  come  on  the  scene  a  hundred  years  too  late.  Mr.  Cope,  the  builder 
who  had  pulled  down  the  old  Hall  in  1939,  stated  that  he  had  found  no 
traces  of  any  older  buildings  or  kilns. 

For  various  reasons  it  was  decided  that  the  most  likely  site  for  the  kilns 
would  be  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Hall,  and  we  started  our  excavations 
during  the  last  week  in  March,  hoping  to  find  the  site  in  that  time.  We 
had  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  fragment  of  Longton  Hall  porcelain  and  to 
pick  it  out  amongst  all  the  accumulated  wasters  which  Utter  every  open 
space  in  the  potteries.  Trial  holes  were  dug  some  distance  from  the  Hall, 
which  we  gradually  approached  from  the  far  side  of  the  stables.  During 
the  five  days  that  we  spent  here  we  found  one  small  fragment  of  blue-and- 
white  Longton  porcelain  which  was  uncovered  in  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  roadway  out  of  the  factory.  This  road  runs  to  an  old  wall  which  was 
built  by  the  Heathcotes  shortly  after  taking  over  the  property  in  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century.  As  our  excavations  proceeded  it  seemed  that  the 
most  likely  site  for  the  factory  would  be  under  the  coach  houses  and 
stables,  which  are  still  standing.  These  buildings  are  preserved  by  order  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Authority  and  are  fine  examples  of  late- 
eighteenth-century  architecture  (No.  1).  There  are  many  blind  windows, 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  once  open  and  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  a 
slightly  later  date  as  there  are  few  key  bricks  between  the  filling-in  bricks 
and  the  rest  of  the  structure.  This  at  first  suggested  that  the  buildings  were 
once  used  for  other  purposes,  but  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  style  of  architecture  shows  that  they  were  built  after  the  factory  had 
ceased  to  function,  and  it  seemed  probable  to  us  that  the  factory  buildings 
had  been  pulled  down  and  these  magnificent  stables  and  outhouses  had 
been  built  over  them.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Window  Tax 
commenced  in  1697  and  was  repealed  in  185 1. 

For  the  last  two  days  of  our  stay  we  concentrated  our  attention  on  the 
west  side  of  the  stables  near  the  Hall,  and  it  was  under  the  place  where  we 


I.  A  view  of  the  stables  and  coach  houses  still  standing  on  the 
Longton  Hall  Estate. 

had  been  camping  that  we  found  the  first  evidence  of  kiln  working. 
Dr.  Geoffrey  Blake  discovered  a  white-glazed  waster  which  was  an  easily 
recognizable  piece  of  Longton  porcelain.  He  had  removed  a  small  area  of 
thick  turf  and  found  some  consolidated  brick  rubble  of  a  depth  of  7  inches 
and  under  this  he  came  upon  a  layer  of  cobble-stones.  Under  the  cobble- 
stones was  another  layer  of  about  3  inches  of  brick  rubble  and  under  this 
brick  rubble  he  found  some  unfired  coal,  beneath  which  was  the  small 
waster.  Further  search  produced  hundreds  of  small  pieces  of  porcelain. 

We  had  one  more  day  to  uncover  sufficient  material  to  prove  that  this 
was  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  factory.  The  next  day  it  was  pouring  with 
rain  but  we  worked  from  early  dawn,  bringing  to  light  not  only  fragments 
of  porcelain  but  also  pieces  of  salt-glaze  ware,  broken  saggers,  and  other 
kiln  furniture.  We  started  to  clear  a  small  area  of  ground  34  feet  from  the 
stables  in  a  direct  line  with  a  passage  leading  into  the  stable  courtyard. 
Trial  holes  dug  nearer  to  the  stables  revealed  some  firebricks  which 
appeared  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  kiln,  and  in  this  area  there  was  a 
general  tendency  for  the  fragments  of  kiln  furniture  to  be  larger  than 
elsewhere. 

The  majority  of  the  porcelain  fragments  were  glazed  but  undecorated. 
Of  the  decorated  wasters  the  blue-and-white  patterns  far  outnumbered  the 
coloured  ones.  These  blue-and-white  fragments  were  typical  of  the  later 
Longton  Hall  wares  and  many  of  the  patterns  are  recognizable.  These  finds 
are  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Antique  Collector.  Mixed  with 
the  china  fragments  were  a  few  pieces  of  fine  salt-glaze  ware  of  which  one 
piece  had  coloured  and  another  had  Littler's  blue  decoration;  this  latter 
piece  was  obviously  a  waster,  as  the  blue  colour  had  bubbled  over  the 
broken  edge  of  the  piece  during  the  firing.  There  were  numbers  of  broken 
stilts  of  varying  size,  mostly  ring-shaped,  composed  of  local  marl  on  which 
were  fused  triangular  lengths  of  fire-clay  (No.  2).  The  rings  were  some- 
times glazed.  A  less  common  type  of  stilt  had  little  cones  of  fire-clay  fused 
on  the  rings.  Another  type  of  stilt  was  composed  entirely  of  fire-clay  with 
the  ring  and  triangular  segments  formed  in  one  piece.  We  also  found  some 
hemispherical  bobbs  of  white  clay  with  central  cores  which  were  also  used 
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2.  A  number  of  stilts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Longton  Hall 
porcelain.  On  the  left  is  a  white  clay  bobb. 
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4.  Some  fragments  of  biscuit  and  glazed  porcelain  which  were 
found  on  the  site.  5.  A  strawberry  plate  (author's  collection) 
shown  for  comparison  with  two  of  the  fragments  in  No.  4.  6.Two 
rococo  vases  which  have  their  counterparts  in  fragments  in  Nos.  4 
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3.  Some  pieces  of  broken  saggers  and  other  kiln  furniture.  One 
sagger  has  a  blocked  side  hole  with  glaze  over  it. 
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and  7,  shown  for  comparison  (by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  J.  Smith). 
7.  Two  glazed  fragments  of  typical  Longton  rococo  vases  which 
were  found  on  the  site.  Three  other  smaller  fragments  are  shown 
left  centre  in  No.  4. 
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for  stands  for  objects  in  the  saggers.  The  stilts  with  the  triangular  fire-clay 
lengths  are  of  a  type  previously  unknown  in  England  and  produced  the 
well-known  narrow  stilt  marks  which  occur  on  the  bases  of  many  Longton 
Hall  vessels.  These  stilt  marks  often  have  fire-clay  embedded  in  them,  and 
conversely  some  of  the  stilts  that  we  unearthed  had  small  pieces  of  porcelain 
and  glaze  adhering  to  them. 

The  saggers  themselves  varied  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  over  a  foot 
in  height  and  their  thicknesses  differed  considerably.  Some  had  a  soft  lead 
glaze  and  many  had  holes  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  sides 
and  bases.  These  circular  holes  are  larger  than  those  present  in  the  sagger 
fragment  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which  was  excavated 
on  the  Bow  site.  The  glazed  saggers  were  used  to  protect  the  porcelain  in 
the  glost  kiln.  It  may  be  that  with  coal  as  a  fuel  the  holes  in  the  saggers 
were  responsible  for  the  scumline  on  Longton  wares,  especially  as  the 
majority  of  them  occur  in  the  bases.  There  were  numbers  of  broken  rolls 
of  clay  which  were  probably  used  as  wads  for  placing  between  the  saggers 
in  the  kiln.  Some  of  the  firebricks  we  discovered  were  hollowed  out  to  a 
depth  of  just  under  half  an  inch  on  one  side  and  were  glazed  on  the  other 
side.  They  measured  approximately  7f  X  4  in.  and  were  if  in.  in  depth 
(No.  3  centre).  The  sides  had  a  central  groove  of  just  under  half  an  inch  in 
width.  It  appears  likely  that  these  bricks  were  used  to  line  a  muffle  kiln,  as 
they  were  glazed  just  as  fire-clay  quarries  are  glazed  nowadays  to  prevent 
them  absorbing  the  glaze  on  the  ware  during  firing.  There  were  numbers 
of  small  circular  discs  measuring  2\  in.  in  diameter  and  of  varying  thickness. 
These  were  composed  of  local  marl  which  had  turned  a  pink  colour  from 
intense  heat  and  may  have  been  used  either  as  stands  for  objects  or  for 
blocking  the  ends  of  small  saggers.  Moderate  numbers  of  calcined  flints 
were  found  mixed  with  the  unfired  coal.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
clinkers,  some  of  which  had  porcelain  wasters  embedded  in  them,  and  some 
of  the  saggers  showed  signs  of  coal-tar  staining.  This  gives  us  definite  proof 
that  Littler  used  coal  to  fire  his  kilns,  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  area 
must  have  been  one  of  the  factors  that  decided  the  factory's  presence  there. 
Amongst  the  debris  we  also  found  ox  bones  and  oyster  shells  and  some 
pieces  of  broken  bottle  glass,  and  all  of  these  were  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  of  significance. 

The  main  difficulty  we  experienced  was  in  extracting  the  small  porcelain 
fragments  from  the  wet  sticky  clay.  After  two  hundred  years'  perpetual 
dampness  these  fragments  had  become  very  fragile  and  great  care  was 
needed  to  preserve  them  when  they  were  uncovered.  Most  of  the  larger 
pieces  had  already  been  crushed  when  the  area  had  been  levelled  to  be 
cobbled  over,  and  heavy  coal  wagons  which  had  passed  over  that  spot  to 
the  Longton  Hall  coal  cellars  in  later  years  had  probably  caused  further 
breakage.  Nevertheless  in  our  last  day's  digging  we  obtained  enough 
evidence  to  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  past  attribution,  based  on  con- 
temporary newspaper  advertisements,  of  certain  classes  of  porcelain  to 
Longton  had  been  correct  in  the  main. 

Two  fragments  of  strawberry  plates  were  found.  One  was  in  biscuit, 
showing  a  curved  piece  of  a  plate  with  half  a  leaf  on  it  (the  largest  frag- 
ment in  No.  4).  Directly  above  this  in  No.  4  is  a  small  glazed  fragment 
moulded  with  a  three-pointed  strawberry  runner  from  the  rim  of  a  plate ; 
No.  5  shows  a  strawberry  plate  from  my  collection  for  comparison  with 
these  fragments.  Two  rococo  vases  in  No.  6  have  their  counterparts  in 
fragments  in  Nos.  4  and  7.  A  small  flower  head  in  No.  4  has  its  centre 
part  divided  into  five  segments  and  is  of  a  type  that  frequently  decorates 
the  rim  of  these  vases.  No.  8  shows  the  edge  of  a  stand  moulded  in  the 
shape  of  a  cabbage  leaf.  Some  unrecorded  mouldings  were  also  discovered. 
In  No.  4  there  is  a  small  unglazed  piece  which  has  a  stylized  fruit  on  it  and 
this  design  recurs  011  a  teapot-lid  waster  where  two  of  these  fruits  are 
surrounded  by  star-shaped  flowers.1  Two  types  of  unrecorded  basket 
moulding  are  illustrated  in  No.  9.  Another  type  of  basket  moulding  occurs 
on  a  saucer  dish  and  is  shown  in  No.  10  between  a  blue-and-white  cream 
jug  with  a  typical  Longton  handle  and  the  same  type  of  moulding  and  a 
coloured  cup  similar  to  an  example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
which  has  a  yellow  ground  on  the  twin  basket  panels.  The  most  frequent 
pattern  that  we  found  was  that  with  ribbed  moulding.  Fragments  of  this 
type  are  illustrated  in  No.  4. 

As  would  be  expected,  only  a  few  pieces  of  coloured  wares  were  dis- 
covered. Two  interesting  fragments,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  No.  11, 

1  This  moulding  has  since  been  seen  on  a  pair  of  plates  in  the  Rous  Lench 
Collection  decorated  with  Littlcr's  blue  and  early  enamels. 


8.  A  biscuit  fragment  showing  the  edge  of  a  chamber  candle 
holder  or  stand  moulded  in  the  shape  of  a  cabbage  leaf. 


9 


9.  Two  biscuit  fragments  of  unrecorded  types  of  basket  moulding. 

10.  A  biscuit  waster  of  a  saucer  dish  between  a  blue-and-white 
cream  jug  and  a  coloured  cup,  both  examples  of  typical  Longton 
moulding. 


10 
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II.  Part  of  small  cylindrical  mug  used  as  a  test  piece  for  enamel  colours.  12.  Glazed  fragment  of  a  putto's  thigh.  13.  Longton  Hall  mug 
decorated  in  underglaze  blue  and  overglaze  colours  and  gilding,  showing  typical  scumline.  (Colin.  Dr.  John  Ainslie.) 


had  obviously  been  used  as  colour-test  pieces.  They  are  painted  with  single 
brush  strokes  in  typical  Longton  pigments.  These  include  a  bright  opaque 
yellow,  a  dull  reddish  brown,  magenta  and  slate-grey.  There  were  also  a 
few  other  fragments  enamelled  with  a  paler  yellow  and  blue.  No  coloured 
pieces  were  found  with  any  pattern  on  them,  and  when  the  enamelled 
fragments  were  unearthed  it  was  found  that  the  colours  could  easily  be 
rubbed  off.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  state  of  affairs  also 
occurred  when  Mr.  Aubrey  Toppin  was  excavating  on  the  Bow  factory 
site.  He  discovered  a  waster  bearing  the  well-known  partridge  pattern,  but 
most  of  it  was  unfortunately  wiped  off  while  it  was  being  cleaned. 

The  majority  of  the  undecorated  fragments  were  glazed  with  a  typical 
soft  lead  glaze  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Longton  wares.  Under  the  ultra- 
violet lamp,  using  a  low-pressure  mercury-vapour  tube  emitting  a  high 
output  of  the  2,537  wave-length  in  conjunction  with  a  Chance  OX7  filter 
of  2  mm.  thickness,  these  fragments  can  be  divided  into  early  and  late 
products  and  their  fluorescence  was  correlated  with  that  of  pieces  in 
my  collection.  The  early  wares  have  an  intensely  white  fluorescence  which 
becomes  tinged  with  pink,  and  then  more  obviously  pink  with  wares  of  a 
progressively  later  date. 

Only  a  few  fragments  of  figures  were  discovered,  and  No.  12  shows  the 
largest  piece.  It  is  probably  an  infant's  thigh  with  drapery  hanging  over  it 
and  is  likely  to  belong  to  a  seated  putto  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Longton 
figure  of  two  naked  putti  feeding  a  goat  with  grapes  or  sometimes  flowers. 
The  Plymouth  factory  copied  this  figure,  and  it  probably  represents  spring 
or  autumn,  depending  on  whether  flowers  or  grapes  are  depicted.  Another 
Plymouth  group  as  yet  unrecorded  at  Longton  shows  two  putti  playing 
with  garlands  of  flowers  but  without  a  goat.  The  thighs  of  these  Plymouth 
putti  are  draped  in  a  similar  fashion  to  that  on  the  Longton  waster.  No 
fragments  of  'snowmen'  figures  were  discovered. 

One  of  the  larger  biscuit  pieces  has  been  analysed  and  shows  the  follow- 
ing analysis: 

SILICA      .  .  .      66-0%       MAGNESIA  .  .  0*4% 

LEAD        ...  —  PHOSPHATE        .  .  4*2% 

ALUMINA  AND  IRON  .       1 7' 5%       SODA       .  .  .  trace 

lime      .        .       .     io*5%     potash  .        .        .  trace 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  that  of  a  Longton  mug,  which  is 
illustrated  in  No.  13,  which  has  an  analysis  as  follows: 

62-0%       MAGNESIA  .  .  0-4% 


SILICA 
LEAD 
ALUMINA 
LIME 


20-0% 

7-6% 


PHOSPHATE 
SODA 
POTASH  . 


3- 8/0 

2-  5% 

3-  7% 


A  piece  of  glazed  waster  having  a  white-pink  fluorescence  showed  this 
analysis: 

68 -0%  MAGNESIA 


SILICA  . 
LEAD 

ALUMINA  AND  IRON  . 
LIME 


PHOSPHATE 
SODA 
POTASH  . 


[•5% 

°/ 


2-4' 
1-3°/ 
o-8° 


8-9% 
E7-i% 

and  another  piece  showing  the  later  pink  fluorescence  gave  the  following 
analysis : 

SLLICA      .  .  .      66-0%  MAGNESIA  .  .  C"2% 

LEAD       ...        —  PHOSPHATE       .  .  5-0% 

ALUMINA  AND  IRON  .       12-0%  SODA       .  .  .         I "4%  . 


LIME 


•T, 


I2-770       POTASH  . 

For  the  first  time  there  is  now  definite  proof  of  this  factory's  products 
and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  make  a  comprehensive  list  of  documentary 
pieces,  but  before  this  is  possible  further  painstaking  excavations  will  have 
to  be  undertaken,  and  from  the  fragments  which  may  be  discovered  a 
clear  picture  of  the  factory's  output  will  be  revealed.  Our  preliminary 
excavations  have  largely  confirmed  the  past  attributions  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  pioneer  work  of  such  men  as  J.  E.  Nightingale.  Increased 
knowledge  of  Derby  and  Liverpool  wares  had  already  enabled  us  to  sort 
out  some  of  the  wrong  attributions  in  William  Bemrose's  book  on  Long- 
ton  Hall  which  was  published  in  1908.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are 
some  seventy  pieces  illustrated  which  are  wrongly  attributed,  but  it  must 
be  realized  that  this  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  and  it  still  contains  a 
great  deal  of  accurate  information.  It  remains  a  fine  example  of  what 
deductive  thought  can  build  up  when  so  few  facts  are  available,  and  when 
there  existed  such  red  herrings  as  the  Liverpool  tea-caddy  in  the  Hanley 
Museum  with  the  type  of  false  documentatoin  which  has  become  a  com- 
monplace in  ceramic  history. 

1  must  be  forgiven  if  after  this  careful  exercise  I  appear  incautious,  for  I 
consider  it  safe  to  forecast  that  there  will  be  no  major  landslide  as  suggested 
by  Honey  in  his  book  Old  English  Porcelain.  Liverpool  collectors  will 
have  to  draw  their  motley  brood  nearer  to  them.  Some  Derby  figures  will 
become  less  easily  confused  with  Longton  ones,  and  I  am  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  'snowmen'  types  will  be  found  on  the  sites.2 

Further  excavations  are  now  being  carried  out  under  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Bemrose,  who  has  made  the  Hanley  Museum  the 
centre  of  ceramic  and  cultural  interest  in  Staffordshire. 

2  Since  this  article  was  written,  more  recent  information  would  seem  to  con- 
firm this  surmise. 
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At  the  Boymans 

MARTIN  SCHONGAUER 
ALBRECHT  DURER 
ISRAHEL  VAN  MECKENEM 


More  than  one  hundred  exhibits,  all  from  one  private  collection  in  the 
Netherlands,  have  just  been  shown  in  the  Print  Rooms  of  the  Boymans 
Museum.  They  represented  foremost  and  important  examples  of  the  work 
of  three  great  German  graphic  artists  of  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuries -Martin  Schongauer,  Israhel  van 
Meckenem  and  Albrecht  Diirer.  This  public  display  of  further  privately 
owned  works  of  art  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  supplement  to 
the  great  summer  exhibition  'Art  Treasures  from  Private  Collections  in 
The  Netherlands',  dealt  with  in  the  last  issue  of  Hie  Connoisseur. 

Of  the  work  of  Schongauer,  one  of  the  greatest  graphic  artists  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  there  were  shown  not  only  a  fine  selection  of  his 
sensitive  religious  engravings,  but  also  several  of  his  well-known  medallion 
engravings  with  coats-of-arms. 

From  the  extensive  oeuvre  of  Israhel  van  Meckenem  were  shown  a 
complete  and  rare  series  of  subjects  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  many  of 


his  genre  engravings  which  so  admirably  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  his 
times. 

The  greatest  artist  of  the  three,  Albrecht  Diirer,  was  represented  among  a 
number  of  works  by  fine  impressions  of  all  the  famous  engravings  like 
St.  Eustachius  the  Melancholy,  Adam  and  Eve,  The  Knight,  Death  and  the 
Devil,  and  St.  James. 

The  exhibits  shown  here  are:  i.  Heraldic  figure  with  Skull  (40),  1503 
(Diirer).  2.  St.  Eustachius  (36),  c.  1501  (Diirer).  3.  Nemesis  (37),  c.  1501-2 
(Diirer).  4.  Christ  Blesses  Mary  (20),  (Schongauer).  5.  The  Annunciation 
(13),  (Schongauer).  6.  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (9),  (Schongauer).  7.  The 
Birth  of  Mary  (80b),  (van  Meckenem).  8.  Thomas  and  Macob  minor  (75), 
(van  Meckenem).  9.  The  Rape  of  Proserpina  (55),  1516  (Diirer).  10.  The 
Betrothal  of  Mary  (Sod),  (Meckenem).  II.  The  Death  of  Mary(i),  (Schon- 
gauer). 12.  The  Crucifixion  (68c),  (Meckenem). 
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REPORT  FROM  ITALY 


Giorgione  and  Van  Dyck 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


GIORGIONE  AT  VENICE 


NO  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Giorgione  and  his  followers 
could  be  expected  to  please  everyone;  for  one  might 
revise  the  grammarian's  tag  and  say  that  there  are  as  many 
Giorgioncs  as  there  are  critics.  Something  mephitic  breathes 
from  this  strange  personality,  something  that  maddens  the  judge- 
ment until  the  wisest  and  most  cautious  critics  lose  their  self- 
control.  Every  writer  has  seen  a  different  facet  of  Giorgione's 
artistic  personality  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction 
of  his  oeuvre.  Every  critic,  however  eminent,  it  may  be  said 
without  impertinence,  has  had  some  'blind  spot',  some  favourite 
picture  which  he  alone  has  thought  to  be  by  Giorgione,  or  some 
inconvenient  but  generally  accepted  work  that  he  has  wished  to 
exclude  from  the  canon.  A  revealing  light  has  thus  been  shed 
on  the  critics  and  their  various  peculiarities:  the  figure  of 
Giorgione  himself  still  remains  shrouded  as  by  some  heavy 
exhalation  from  the  Venetian  lagoon. 

The  organizers  of  the  exhibition1  cannot  therefore  be  blamed 
if  they  did  not  include  every  picture  which  has  ever  been  attrib- 
uted to  Giorgione,  though  this  would  have  produced  a  very 
entertaining  anthology.  Nor  was  it  their  fault  that  some  of  the 
few  pictures  that  have  gained  general  acceptance  as  Giorgiones 
could  not  be  brought  to  Venice.  The  Dresden  Venus,  for  which 
there  is  early  documentation,  the  Leningrad  Judith  and  the  Buda- 
pest portrait  of  Andrea  Brocardo  were  inevitably  absent;  and 
one  cannot  but  approve  of  the  caution  which  prevented  several 
owners  from  lending  important  paintings,  such  as  the  Allendale 
Nativity  and  the  Benson  Nativity,  both  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  Washington,  and  the  Kingston  Lacy  Judgement  of  Solomon. 
One  noticed  with  horror  that  a  small  Hake  of  paint  had  been 
chipped  off  the  Castelfranco  altar-piece,  presumably  on  its  brief 
journey  to  Venice. 

The  most  serious  culpable  defect  of  the  exhibition  was  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogue,2  an  expensive  and  attractive-looking  vol- 
ume containing  a  wholly  inadequate  text,  riddled  with  misprints 
and  without  proper  bibliographies.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
complete  bibliographies  for  every  picture  exhibited,  but  one 
could  reasonably  demand  that  all  the  more  important  references 
be  given.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Berenson's  singularly  interesting  and 
important  essay  on  '  Certain  Copies  after  lost  originals  by  Gior- 
gione'3 was  nowhere  cited  gives  some  idea  of  this  inadequacy. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  critical  apparatus  in  the  catalogue  was  all 
the  more  serious  since  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  paintings  out  of  a 

1  Giorgione  c  I  Giorgioneschi  held  at  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  Venice,  from  the  i  ith  June 
until  the  23rd  October. 

2  Compiled  by  Dr.  Zampctti  and  published  by  Arte  Veneta,  Venice.  It  contains 
photographs  of  all  but  one  of  the  paintings  exhibited  and  transcripts  of  the  relevant 
early  documents.  Dr.  Zampctti,  perhaps  wisely,  refrains  from  adding  his  own 
judgements  to  those  of  the  Giorgione  scholars  whom  he  cites.  There  is  unfortun- 
ately no  index. 

3  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1897,  reprinted  in  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art, 
1 901. 


I.  Anonymous  Giorgionesque  'Pastoral  Scene'.  Canessa  Col.,  Milan. 

total  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  came  under  the  somewhat 
ingenuous  heading :  'Works  of  Giorgione  .  .  .  and  paintings  by 
anonymous  artists  of  his  circle.' 

Confronted  with  this  fritto  misto  alia  Giorgione,  the  innocent 
holiday-maker  who  strayed  into  the  Palazzo  Ducale  this  summer 
might  well  have  wondered  whether  Giorgione  was  generally 
considered  a  competent  artist.  Without  careful  study  of  the  cata- 
logue he  would  not  realize  that  most  of  the  horrid  little  daubs 
with  which  Giorgione's  name  was  embarrassed  are  not  very 
widely  accepted  as  his  work  but  represent  the  'blind'  spots  of 
eminent  critics.  Had  any  one  of  the  several  coarsely  painted  land- 
scapes peopled  with  moony  figures  been  documented  as  having 
come  from  the  youthful  hand  of  Giorgione  we  should  accept  it 
with  good  grace  as  we  accept  Henry  VI  or  the  first  poems  of 
Keats.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  vex  his  ghost  by  the 
gratuitous  addition  of  such  paintings  to  his  name.  It  has  frequently 
and  rightly  been  pointed  out  that  Giorgione  was  the  first  to  paint 
pictures  in  which  the  figures  were  subordinate  to,  or  of  equal 
value  with,  the  landscape :  and  consequently  every  pastoral  scene, 
however  insipid  and  trifling,  which  appears  to  have  been  painted 
in  Venice  in  the  early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  has,  at  some 
time,  been  attributed  to  him.  Around  such  pictures  the  critical 
controversy  has  raged  for  years -the  pictures  are  well  known, 
some  better  than  they  deserve  to  be,  and  a  very  generous  selection 
was  included  in  this  exhibition.  The  present  reviewer  has  no  in- 
tention of  rushing  into  these  battle-scarred  lists,  though  he  must 
remark,  sotto  voce,  on  certain  unpublished  works  which  have 
emerged  in  the  exhibition. 

A  misty  little  picture  of  a  youth  standing  by  a  lake,  from  the 
Suardo  Collection,  Bergamo  (4),  was  recommended  by  Professor 
Fiocco,  who  partly  based  his  attribution  on  early  inventories  of 
the  Abati  family  to  whom  the  work  originally  belonged.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  conspicuously  high  quality  and  the  figure  is 
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very  weak.  Professor  Longhi  claims  that  the  Mary  Magdalene  (7) 
is  the  earliest  of  all  Giorgione's  paintings;  it  certainly  bears 
very  little  relation  to  his  later  work.  In  spite  of  certain  affinities 
with  Carpaccio,  many  will  deny  that  its  origin  is  Venetian.  Nor 
will  the  little  circular  Silvia  with  Romulus  and  Remus  (55)  win  very- 
wide  acceptance  as  the  work  of  Giorgione  or  Titian:  Professor 
L.  Venturi  is  probably  correct  in  ascribing  it  to  a  northern  painter 
influenced  by  the  Venetians.  The  most  interesting  of  the  new 
works  is  undoubtedly  a  pastoral  scene  (57.  No.  1),  from  the 
Canessa  Collection,  which  is  certainly  Giorgionesque  though  no 
ascription  to  Giorgione  is  postulated.  The  landscape  is  handled 
with  great  delicacy  and  is  suggestive  of  Titian's  earliest  years. 
Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  over-life-sized  heads  of  a 
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2.  Titian.  'Portrait  of  a  Musician.'  From  the  Galleria  Spada,  Rome. 
According  to  Dr.  Zeri,  this  was  executed  between  1515  and  1520. 

3.  Attributed  to  Sebastino  del  Piombo.  'Portrait  of  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere.'  From  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna.  4.  Gian 
Girolamo  Savoldo.  'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.'  From  the 
Galleria  Sabauda,  Turin. 


Singer  (37)  and  a  Flautist  (38)  from  the  Borghese  Gallery,  re- 
cently attributed  to  Giorgione4  on  the  slenderest  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  is  far  from  sufficient  to  convince  one 
that  his  style  'coarsened  so  considerably  in  his  last  years  that 
he  could  perpetrate  such  clumsy  works.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
know  exactly  what  an  over-life-sized  Giorgione  would  look  like, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  rather  less  like  a  merely  large  version  of  a 
small  one,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  two  heads 
gain  considerably  from  reduction  in  photographs.  Whoever  may 
have  been  responsible  for  them  must  also,  surely,  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Sampson  Derided  (39,  Mattioli  Collection).  But  all 
three  look  suspiciously  like  copies '  blown  up'  from  lost  originals. 

Giorgione  studies  are  inevitably  hampered  by  the  lack  of  un- 
doubted originals :  and  even  some  of  the  most  generally  accepted 
paintings  (the  Dresden  Venus,  the  Louvre  Fete  Champetre  and  the 
Accademia  of  Venice  Head  of  an  Old  Woman)  have  been  seriously 
questioned.  In  fact,  the  only  fully  documented  and  indisputable 
work  is  the  ruined  fresco  (21)  from  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  now 
in  the  Accademia  at  Venice,  from  which  even  the  most  percep- 
tive scholar  would  be  hard  put  to  make  any  useful  deductions. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  group  of  paintings  for  which  fairly 
early  documentary  evidence  exists  to  support  an  attribution  to 

4  By  Dr.  della  Pergola  in  her  recent  book  on  Giorgione.  She  identifies  the  heads 
as  portions  of  a  picture  which  in  1559  was  in  the  Vendramin  family.  This,  she 
claims,  passed  to  Cardinal  Borghese  and  was  cut  into  three,  the  middle  section 
being  lost. 
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Anonymous  Giorgionesque.  'Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.'  From  the 
Bayerische  Staatsgemalde  Sammlung,  Munich.  The  name  of 
Savoldo  is  tentatively  suggested  for  this  picture. 


Giorgione,  notably  the  Three  Philosophers  (16)  (finished  by  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Picmbo)  and  the  Tempesta  (22),  which  can  be  identified 
from  the  descriptions  written  by  Marcantonio  Michiel  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  Giorgione's  death.  By  the  assembly  of 
most  of  these  works  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition  made  it 
possible  for  students  to  suggest  solutions  to  certain  outstanding 
problems.  The  Ashmolean  Madonna  (10),  for  example,  looked 
rather  less  like  a  Giorgione  when  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Castelfranco  picture,  and  Mr.  Berenson's  contention  that  it  is  by 
a  close  follower  seemed  to  be  vindicated.  Striking  similarities 
between  the  recently  cleaned  Glasgow  Adulteress  (47)  and  the 
Louvre  Fete  Champetre  (46)  suggest  that  the  former  is  at  least 
partly  by  Giorgione,  though  the  acid  purple  of  the  head  in  the  upper 
left  corner  is  a  little  disquieting.  Despite  Professor  Longhi's  con- 
tention that  the  Brunswick  Male  Portrait  (20)  (called  a  self-portrait) 
is  a  seventeenth-century  copy,  its  claims  to  be  an  original  seemed 
good :  it  should  be  added  that  radiography  has  revealed  a  strongly 
Giorgionesque  Madonna  beneath  the  surface.  As  Richter  sug- 
gested, the  central  portion  of  the  Concert  (54)  from  the  Pitti,  on 
which  Pater  based  his  famous  essay,  does  indeed  appear  to  be  by 
Giorgione.  The  very  little  known  Wounded  Soldier  (53)  from 
Castle  Howard  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  copy  of  a  lost  original : 
it  was  certainly  much  better  than  most  of  the  Giorgioneschi 
exhibited  at  Venice.  Unfortunately,  two  of  the  most  interesting 
'problem  pictures',  the  Prado  Madonna  and  Saints  (58)  and  the 
much-damaged  Warrior  (34)  from  Vienna,  were  not  on  show 
three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  yet  both  were 
included  in  the  catalogue. 

In  order  to  reconstruct  the  artistic  personality  of  a  painter  it  is 
frequently  helpful  to  study  the  works  of  his  remotest  followers 


and  imitators  and  with  an  artist  as  elusive  as  Giorgione  this 
becomes  essential.  The  seventy-three  admittedly  Giorgionesque 
pictures  (from  Cima  to  Teniers)  included  in  this  exhibition  were 
consequently  of  great  interest,  though  there  were  some  curious 
omissions,  including  Previtali,  whose  absence  was  surely  rather 
serious,  his  two  best-known  Giorgionesque  works  being  in  the 
Accademia  at  Venice. 

We  now  prize  Giorgione  principally  for  his  spatial  construc- 
tion and  for  his  lyrically  arcadian  landscapes.  But  these  aspects  of 
his  genius  appear  to  have  been  the  least  communicable,  the  land- 
scapes of  his  followers  being  never  more  than  Giorgionesque.  In 
the  field  of  portraiture,  however,  Titian  developed  the  work  of 
Giorgione  to  produce  such  masterpieces  as  the  Portrait  of  a  Man 
with  Gloves,  winch  belongs  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  Portrait  of  a  Musician  (76.  No.  2)  in  the  Galleria  Spada. 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo's  portraits  clung  more  closely  to  the  style 
of  Giorgione  though  he  permitted  himself  a  greater  concentra- 
tion on  the  details  of  dress,  as  in  the  Francesco  Maria  delta  Rovere 
(45.  No.  3)  at  Vienna,  which  must  surely  be  attributed  to  him. 
But  the  Giorgionesque  painter  to  emerge  most  forcibly  in  this 
exhibition  was  Savoldo,  who  was  represented  by  ten  pictures 
including  the  fascinating  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (109,  Albani 
Collection,  Milan)  with  its  distant  view  of  Venice,  the  Young 
Countryman  (no)  from  the  Contini  Bonacossi  Collection  and 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (115.  No.  4)  from  the  Galleria 
Sabauda,  Turin.  In  this  Adoration  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
elaborately  crinkled  drapery  worn  by  the  shepherds  and  the 
Virgin  stand  out  exultantly  against  the  sombre  brown  landscape. 
Colours  ripple  along  the  line  of  figures -grey  and  yellow,  red 
and  blue,  blue  and  yellow,  pale  blue.  This  represents  the  Gior- 
gionesque at  the  farthest  remove  from  Giorgione.  In  the  Contini 
Bonacossi  portrait  of  a  flautist  (1 12)  he  comes  nearer  to  Giorgione 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  striking  resemblance  in  handling, 
especially  of  the  fur,  between  this  picture  and  the  portrait  of  a 
young  man  (52.  No.  5)  at  Munich.  One  might  even  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  the  Munich  picture,  which  has  been  variously 
ascribed,  is  also  the  work  of  Savoldo. 

From  his  own  works  and  from  those  of  his  contemporaries 
who  were  overwhelmed  by  Ins  originality  and  who  permit  us  to 
see  him  through  their  eyes,  one  could  form  at  the  Palazzo  Ducale 
some  picture  of  Giorgione's  artistic  personality.  Every  copy, 
however  poor,  every  truly  Giorgionesque  picture,  however 
remote  from  the  original,  helps  us  to  recreate  the  lost  master- 
pieces we  so  much  regret.  It  was  possible  at  tins  exhibition  to 
immerse  oneself,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  in  the  dreamy 
langour  of  his  landscape,  so  evocatively  described  by  Pater;  to 
enter  the  ideally  harmonious,  civilized  world  of  Castiglione's 
Courtier.  For  this  one  owes  the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
organizers,  a  debt  sufficient  to  make  one  forget  the  initial  mo- 
ments of  scholastic  petulance.  And  they  had,  after  all,  assembled 
in  Venice  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  pictures  in  the  world,  in 
whose  ennobling  presence  one  recollected  Goethe:  'Name  ist 
Schall  und  Rauch,  Gefiihl  ist  Allcs.' 

VAN  DYCK  AT  GENOA 

THE  Van  Dyck  exhibition  was  an  awkward  affair  from  many 
points  of  view,  not  least  from  that  of  the  critic.  It  was  also  a 
great  disappointment.  One  had  hoped  that  such  an  exhibition 
would  bring  forth  an  imposing  parade  of  unknown  and  splendid 
paintings  from  the  notoriously  inaccessible  Genoese  palaces,  and 
one  can  hardly  blame  its  organizers  for  failing  to  satisfy  such 
unreasonable  expectations.  The  art  historians  may,  however,  be 
tempted  to  censure  them  for  missing  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
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presenting  Van  Dvck's  Italian  period  in  some  detail.  Instead,  they 
chose  to  make  the  exhibition  "comprehensive'  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  Italian  public,  who  will  no  doubt  have  blessed  them  since  this 
was  the  first  Van  Dyck  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Italy.  The  Mostra 
di  100  Opere  di  I  on  Dyck  in  fact  contained  nmety-nine  paintings 
and  eleven  drawings  chosen  ostensibly  from  all  periods  of  his 
brief  career.1  It  did.  however,  suffer  from  the  curious  prejudice, 
universal  abroad,  that  Van  Dyck  went  into  a  sharp  decline  during 
his  years  in  England,  and  therefore  this  most  fruitful  period  of  his 
lire  was  shabbily  represented  at  Genoa  this  summer,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibition  and  nearly  all  the  most  interesting  works 
dated  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy. 

Although  the  exhibition  made  no  great  additions  to  Van 
Dvck's  oeuvrt  it  did  produce  a  number  ot  privately  owned  pic- 
tures, which  are  known  only  from  photographs  in  the  Klassiker 
der  Kunst  volumes,  and  one  or  two  minor  works,  hitherto  un- 
published, which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  him.  First 
among  the  latter  is  the  sketch  of  a  horseman  (5.  No.  1)  from  the 
collection  of  Mme  Hansez,  which  is  similar  to  but  (to  judge  from 
a  photograph)  of  much  higher  quality  than  a  picture  ot  the  same 
subject  in  the  Liechtenstein  Collection  (K.  der  K.,  1909,  page  430), 
and  has  consequently  been  given  to  his  first  period:  not  that  it 
shows,  in  its  vivacious  brushwork  and  assured  handling  of  the 
predominantly  brown-and-white  colour  scheme,  any  sign  of 
immaturity.  It  may  be  contrasted  with  two  studies  of  heads  (3,  4) 

1  There  was  a  workmanlike  catalogue  with  a  good  bibliography  and  a  photograph 
of  every  picture  exhibited. 


from  the  Galleria  Nazionale  at  Naples,  which  are  evidently  by  an 
able  imitator  of  Rubens  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  young 
Van  Dyck.  But  attributions  of  this  kind  are  always  suspect  if  thev 
cannot  be  supported  by  some  early  documentary  evidence. 

Only  three  unpublished  pictures  likely  to  win  general  accep- 
tance emerged  from  Van  Dvck's  Italian  period,  and  none  of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  very-  great  quality.  The  best  is  a  Pieta 
(53.  No.  2)  from  the  Durazzo  Pahavicini  Giustiniani  Negrotto 
Collection,  which  is  in  a  sorry-  state  of  dilapidation  and  appears  to 
have  been  overpainted,  though  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  green- 
robed  Virgin  are  fine  and  little  damaged.  It  carries  reminiscences 
of  Rubens's  Pieta  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp  but  in  general  feeling 
owes  more  to  Titian,  whose  work  Van  Dvck  studied  carefullv. 
Giorgione's  rather  than  Titian's  influence  is  exemplified  in  the 
form,  if  not  in  the  colour,  of  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  (19.  No.  3) 
in  steel-green  armour  which  has  sufficient  of  Van  Dvck's  style,  in 
the  head  and  in  the  elegant  left  hand,  to  justify-  an  attribution 
which,  on  documentary  grounds,  can  be  carried  back  no  further 
than  1 847,  when  it  was  noted  in  the  Palazzo  Adorno,  Genoa.  It 
has  the  air  of  being  an  accomplished  exercise  rather  than  a  com- 
missioned portrait  and  it  should  be  compared  with  the  more 
elaborate  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour  at  Vienna  (K.  der  K.,  1909, 
page  223).  The  powerful  study  tor  an  Apostle  (15.  No.  4),  from 
the  collection  of  Conte  Policastro,  was  published  in  1920  by 
Hoogewert  as  a  work  of  the  Italian  period,  but  it  should  be  men- 
tioned here  as  it  is  little  known  and  as  the  attribution  seemed 
convincing.  A  somewhat  humdrum  quarter-length  of  a  young 


1.  Van  Dyck.  "Sketch  of  a  Horseman."  From  the  Collection  of  Mme 
Hansez,  Brussels.  2.  Van  Dyck.  'Pieta.'  From  the  Galleria  Durazzo 
I     Pallavicini  Giustiniani  Negrotto,  Genoa. 
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3.  Van  Dyck.  'Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  in  Armour.'  From  an  anonymous  private  collection  in  Genoa.  4.  Van  Dyck.  'Study  of  an 
Apostle.'  From  the  Conte  Policastro  Collection. 


man  (20)  in  a  lace  collar  from  the  Durazzo  Pallavicini  Giustiniani 
Negrotto  Collection  shows  all  Van  Dyck's  least  inspiring  charac- 
teristics; it  is  the  least  interesting  of  this  modest  collection  of 
'finds',  none  of  which  is  likely  to  cause  anything  of  a  sensation. 

There  is  a  story  that  when,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Van 
Dyck  was  upbraided  for  painting  hastily,  he  disarmingly  replied : 
'  I  worked  a  long  time  for  my  reputation  and  now  I  do  it  for  my 
kitchen.'  In  fact  he  pot-boiled  at  all  stages  of  his  career,  which 
makes  it  particularly  difficult  in  his  case  to  attribute  pictures  to 
him  on  the  grounds  of  quality-always  a  dangerous  proceeding. 
But  there  are  certain  pictures  in  this  exhibition  for  which  the 
exigencies  of  his  kitchen,  however  empty,  cannot  be  blamed, 
since  they  show  only  the  slightest  resemblance  to  his  style.  A 
small  Pieta  (14)  from  the  Palazzo  Bianco  was  recently  cleaned,  to 
reveal  the  inscription:  VANDICK  1620  (which  can  hardly  be 
taken  for  a  signature),  and  has  therefore  been  attributed  to  him 
in  spite  of  the  miserable  quality  of  its  painting,  the  disproportion- 
ate limbs  and  the  eye-searing  clash  between  juxtaposed  areas  of 
pale  plum  and  pillar-box  red.  But  the  wildest  of  all  attributions 
was  the  startlingly  garish  sketch  of  the  Nativity  (55),  which  has 
every  appearance  of  dating  from  the  Eighteenth  Century.  These, 
and  a  few  other2  works,  differed  from  Van  Dyck  stylistically  and 
fell  below  his  lowest  level  of  quality.  There  were,  however,  two 
attractive  pictures  which,  although  well  painted,  diverged  from 

2  Among  other  works  that  cannot  be  accepted  are  a  portrait  of  a  young  abbot  (38) 
probably  by  a  minor  Ligurian  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a  vapid  full-length  of 
Philip  IV  (74),  a  clumsy  David  (79),  a  poor  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria 
(94)  and  a  strange  Titiancsque  Ecce  Homo  (95).  They  all  come  from  private  collec- 
tions most  of  which  are  unnamed. 


Van  Dyck's  manner.  In  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (96)  from  the  Bob 
Jones  University,  Greenville,  the  striking  colour  contrast  between 
the  white  veil  and  the  acid-blue  robe  seemed  singularly  uncharac- 
teristic of  his  work  at  any  period.  Much  nearer  to  Van  Dyck  was 
the  portrait  of  a  man  in  black  standing  in  front  of  a  light  red 
curtain  (89.  No.  5),  which  appears  to  represent  an  Englishman 
and  to  date  from  the  1630's.  The  meticulous  handling  of  the  lace 
collar,  the  concentration  on  the  crumpled  gloves  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stumpy  left  hand  make  one  hesitate  to  accept  its 
attribution  to  Van  Dyck.  It  seems  to  belong  to  a  group  of  English 
portraits  which  frequently  go  under  his  name,  for  the  lack  of  any 
known  contemporary  of  sufficient  ability.  It  may  well  be  by  a 
very  able  follower  of  Mytens. 

The  real  merit  of  the  exhibition  lay  in  the  collection  of  works 
executed  by  Van  Dyck  in  Italy :  that  is,  between  November,  1621, 
and  April,  1628.  Unfortunately  there  were  a  number  of  notable 
absentees  from  this  section,  probably  through  no  fault  of  the 
organizers.  For  instance,  the  enchanting  portraits  of  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Shirley  in  Persian  costume,  which  would  have  en- 
hanced his  reputation  as  a  portraitist  in  Italy,  were  on  show  at 
Messrs.  Wildenstein's  in  London.  The  Ecce  Homo,3  which  was 
recently  sold  from  Hopetoun  House  and  is  based  on  a  drawing 
after  Titian  in  the  Van  Dyck  sketch-book  at  Chatsworth,  would 
have  demonstrated  the  nature  of  his  debt  to  the  artist  whom  he 

3  Mr.  John  Fleming,  who  has  examined  the  Hopetoun  archives,  informs  me  that 
Andrew  Wilson  was  buying  pictures  for  Lord  Hopetoun  in  Genoa  in  1828,  in- 
cluding Van  Dyck's  full-length  of  the  Marchese  Spinola  and,  almost  certainly,  the 
portrait  of  Isabella  of  Spain  which  is  now  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Ecce  Homo  was  purchased  at  the  same  time. 
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5-  Anonymous.  'Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.'  From  a  private  collec- 
tion in  Genoa.  It  was  probably  executed  in  England  in  the  1630's. 
6.  Van  Dyck.  'The  White  Boy.'  From  the  Galleria  Durazzo  Pal- 
lavicini  Giustiniani  Negrotto,  Genoa.  The  still-life  may  be  by 
Giovanni  Roos. 


seems  most  to  have  admired.  Furthermore,  the  exhibition  con- 
tained none  of  the  pictures  which,  according  to  Bellori  and 
various  eighteenth-centurv  guides  to  Genoa,  Van  Dyck  executed 
for  the  Balbi  family.  It  w  as,  nevertheless,  possible  to  make  some 
assessment  of  his  Italian  stvle. 

As  a  religious  painter  he  was  generally  not  very  successful. 
Both  the  S.  Margherita  (39)  and  the  Palermo  (59)  altar-pieces  are 
poorly  constructed,  the  former  being  unbalanced,  the  latter  sti- 
ningly  overcrowded.  With  the  notable  exception  of  the  fine 
Crucifixion  (32)  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Genoa -which  was  the 
original  for  several  autograph  versions  as  well  as  innumerable 
copies-his  subject  pictures  are  most  satisfactory  when  they  come 
nearest  to  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  portrait,  as  in  the  Christ 
Carrying  the  Cress  (17)  from  the  Palazzo  Rosso.  These  works  show 
him  torn  between  Italy  and  Flanders,  unable  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict into  an  individual  style,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  had 
finished  the  accomplished  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  (30, 
Palazzo  Pitti)  before  he  had  begun  the  Palermo  altar-piece.  In  the 
Bentivoglio  portrait  he  shows  the  same  directness  of  approach, 
the  same  insight  into  character,  as  he  showed  in  the  excellent 
portraits  ol  his  intimates  such  as  the  De  Waels  (62),  George  Petel 
(26)  and  Francois  Langois  (29).  When  faced  with  the  Genoese 
aristocrats  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  this  approach  in  the 
search  for  a  suitably  magniloquent  style,  giving  them  richness  of 
dress  and  endowing  them  with  loftiness  of  mien  until  he  reduced 
them  to  little  more  than  symbols  of  grandeur.  With  their  chil- 
dren he  was  more  successful,  and  his  portraits  of  them  stand  out 
among  the  major  achievements  of  his  Italian  years.  As  he  painted 


them  they  are  all  bubbling  with  hie,  ridiculously  over-dressed, 
horribly  spoilt  and  entirely  convincing ;  in  spite  of  their  grown-up 
clothes  they  remain  essentially  childish.  The  little  Durazzo  boy 
(47.  No.  6)  in  his  white  satin  suit  leans  against  a  chair  in  the 
attitude,  not  of  an  adult,  but  ol  child  imitating  his  father.  In  this 
painting,  it  should  be  mentioned,  Van  Dyck's  brilliant  brush- 
work,  his  sensuous  handling  of  paint,  are  emphasized  by  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  the  parrot,  monkey  and  fruit,  which  are 
clearlv  by  another  hand.  The  well-known  portrait  of  another 
Durazzo  boy  (46),  skipping  along  in  his  blue  costume  dressed  as 
Tobias,  was  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  the  whole 
exhibition.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  painters  of  children,  for 
he  never  sentimentalized  and  he  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
enter  their  strange  world  in  the  richly  decorated  palaces  of 
Genoa  though  he  could  never  become  intimate  with  their 
haughty  parents. 

This  exhibition  presented  Van  Dyck  through  Italian  eyes  and 
it  seemed  to  suggest  that  his  earlier  and  later  periods  were  but  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  the  years  he  spent  in  Italy.  In  conse- 
quence it  gave  neither  a  very  full  nor  a  very  fair  impression  of  his 
work,  and  was  most  interesting  to  the  English  visitors  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  his  later  years.  We  tend 
to  look  at  him  retrospectively  as  the  virtual  founder  of  a  school 
of  English  portraiture  which  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  and  it  was  fascinating  to  study  his  struggle  to 
form  that  grand  style  in  which  he  was  finally  to  depict,  so  vividlv 
and  romantically,  the  aristocracy  of  England  posing  nonchalantly 
on  the  verge  of  disaster. 
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The  Hugfords 
of  Florence  (part  d 

BY  JOHN  FLEMING 


OF  the  many  notable  Anglo-Italian  families -such  as  the 
Whitbreads  of  Fiume,  the  Whitakers  of  Palermo  and  the 
Thrupps  of  Catania -only  the  Hugfords  of  Florence  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  historian  of  art :  and  even  they  have  faded  into  unde- 
served oblivion,  despite  the  engaging  incongruity  of  their  homely 
name.  The  brothers  Don  Enrico  and  Ignazio  Enrico  Hugford 
were  eminent  figures  in  the  Florentine  art-world  of  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century.  Don  Enrico  developed  and  brought  to  per- 
fection the  now  lost  art  of  scagliola  painting,  while  Ignazio 
Enrico,  a  prolific  though  second-rate  painter,  was  much  respected 
as  a  connoisseur  and  his  collection  of  paintings  (several  of  which 
now  hang  in  the  Umzi)  prove  him  to  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  in  both  taste  and  knowledge.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  appreciate  and  collect  Italian 
primitives. 

The  parents  of  these  remarkable  brothers  emigrated  to  Italy 
towards  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  probably  in  1686, 
and  since  they  were  ardent  Catholics  one  may  surmise  that  religi- 
ous motives  impelled  their  flight.1  However  that  may  be,  little  is 
known  about  Ignazio  Hugford  and  his  wife  'Brigida  Ractelif ' 
except  that  they  were  of  'specchiatissime  famiglie  Inglesi  Cat- 
toliche'  from  '  Storbrig  nella  Contea  di  Barbi',2  though  Horace 
Walpole  believed  them  to  be  of  Irish  origin.3  Ignazio  Hugford, 
or  Ignatius  Huggerford  as  he  is  known  to  English  horologists, 
had  evidently  followed  the  trade  of  a  watchmaker  in  London 
before  leaving  for  Italy,4  and  when  he  arrived  in  Florence  he 
obtained  the  post  of  Aiutante  di  Onorc  and  Watchmaker  to  Cosimo 
III.  He  appears  to  have  remained  at  the  Tuscan  Court  in  this 
capacity  until  the  end  of  a  very  long  life;  for  as  late  as  1756  we 
find  Robert  Adam  sending  his  watch  to  be  repaired  by  him  in 
Florence. '  I  don't  know,'  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Jenny  from  Rome, 
'if  I  ever  wrote  you  of  a  sad  disaster  befell  my  Gold  Watch.  It 
went  so  contumaciously  ill,  &  its  disease  was  so  little  known  by 
the  Roman  Watchmakers  that  I  was  prevail'd  on  to  send  it  to 
Florence  to  have  it  repaired  there  by  one  Hugford  who  had  been 
long  in  England  &  is  famous.  I  accordingly  dispatch'd  it  by 
Post,  but  was  Vex't  to  find  it  was  carried  to  the  Customs  Ho. 
there,  where  they  wou'd  not  deliver  it  without  paying  a  Duty  of 
Near  Five  Guineas;  Of  this  Mr.  Hugford  wrote  me,  and  in  short 

1  Various  Hugfords  arc  mentioned  as  recusants  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Dom. 
Series),  January,  1679-August,  1680,  p.  392.  One  Charles  Hugford  is  mentioned  in 
Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  (Vol.  VIII,  Pt.  II,  p.  1 128)  as  the  recipient  of  a  legacy 
from  Diana  Reresby  for  'Popish  uses'. 

2  Torello  Sala  and  Federigo  Tarani:  Dizionario  Storico  Biografico  delV  Ordinc  di 
Vallombrosa  (Florence,  1929),  Vol.  I,  p.  306. 

3  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  (ed.  Cunningham),  Vol.  II,  p.  93. 

4  He  is  indirectly  mentioned  in  the  register  of  apprentices  of  the  Clockmakcrs' 
Company  in  London:  'Huggerford  Peter,  5.10.1686  to  James  Delaunder,  turned 
over  to  Ignatius  Huggerford,  free  of  the  Haberdashers,  but  now  beyond  the  seas. 
7  years.'  Baillie  gives  'Huggerford,  Ignatius,  London  &  Florence.  CC  1671- 
1710.  Watch  in  Guildhall  Museum  with  ornamented  jewel  on  Balance  Cock, 
lantern  clock'.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Alan  Lloyd  for  these  references.  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  any  of  Hugford's  clocks  in  Italy. 


after  trying  several  expedients  to  recover  my  Own  among  others 
that  they  woud  send  it  back  to  Rome  again  as  it  was  (which  they 
woud  not  agree  to)  I  was  oblig'd  to  write  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
the  British  Minister,  about  it,  which  I  did  in  so  handsome  a  way 
as  made  the  Knight  Stirr  his  Stumps,  relieve  the  watch  on  paying 
a  Zechin  or  half  a  Guinea.' 

Don  Enrico  Hugford5  was  born  in  Florence  on  the  19th  April, 
1695.  He  began  his  novitiate  as  a  Benedictine  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  entered  the  Istituto  Vallombrosano  on  the  27th  April,  171 1. 
He  is  described6  as  having  been  an  exemplary  novice,  much  ad- 
dicted to  solitude  and  manual  labour,  but  he  did  not  discover  his 
artistic  bent  until  he  was  transferred,  in  about  1723,  to  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Reparata  at  Marradi  where  the  lay  brothers  had  for 
long  worked  in  scagliola  on  account  of  the  Selenite  quarries 
near  by. 

Scagliola  is  a  plaster  made  of  pulverised  Selenite  and  had  been 
known  and  used  in  Italy  since  Classical  times  (lapis  spccularis)  as  a 
medium  for  the  imitation  of  marble  and  mosaic.  It  was  devel- 
oped during  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  northern  Italy -particu- 
larly on  the  border  of  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna-but  it  was  not 
until  Don  Enrico  devoted  his  life  to  its  improvement  that  scag- 
liola advanced  from  being  merely  a  cheap  and  easily  worked 
substitute  for  marble  and  mosaic  to  a  medium  of  such  refinement 
that  landscapes  and  figures  could  be  depicted  in  it. 

However,  some  time  was  to  pass  before  Don  Enrico  could  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  scagliola.  Several  years  of  training  under 
the  monks  at  Marradi  were  necessary.  Then  for  twelve  years  he 
was  Novice  Master  at  Vallombrosa,  until  eventually,  in  1743,  he 
was  made  Abbot  in  succession  to  Padre  Bruno  Tozzi  (the  botanist 
who  introduced  the  potato  into  Italy),  and  henceforward  Don 
Enrico  lived  in  the  Romitorio  delle  Celle  at  Vallombrosa,  known 
as  the  Paradisino,  which  he  had  rebuilt  and  redecorated  to  his  ele- 
gant designs.  Here  he  worked,  alone  and  in  secret,  on  the  special 
processes  and  formulae  of  his  art,  and  his  fame  soon  spread  far 
beyond  Vallombrosa. 

First  mention  of  his  work  in  scagliola  occurs  in  1737,  some 
years  before  he  became  Abbot,  when  four  of  his  landscape  panels 
in  scagliola  were  lent  by  Canonico  Francesco  Ruccellai  to  the 
exhibition  held  by  the  Florentine  Academy  in  SS.  Annunziata.7 
Ten  years  later  his  fame  had  become  international.  Horace  Wal- 
pole wrote  to  Mann  (in  1747)  to  commission  some  table-tops  for 
a  friend  and  remarked  'if  the  original  friar  can  make  them,  I  shall 
be  glad'.8  According  to  his  pupil  Lambert  Gori,9  'Don  Enrico's 
amazing  skill  and  artistry  added  to  the  renown  of  his  native  city 
of  Florence,  and  all  the  civilized  nations,  especially  the  English,10 

6  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  157.  Thiemc-Becker,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  80. 

6  Sala  and  Tarani:  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

7  Nota  de'Quadri  e  opere  di  Scultura  esposti  per  la  Festa  di  S.  Luca  dagli  Accademici  del 
Disegno  nello  Loro  Cappella  e  nel  Chiostro  secondo  del  Convento  de'  PP  della  SS.  Non- 
ziata  di  Firenze  Vanno  MDCCXXVIl,  p.  35. 

8  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  loc.  cit. 
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Lamberto  Gori.  'Enrico  Hugford,  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa.'  By 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


competed  with  each  other  to  buy  examples  of  his  work  which  are 
now  admired  in  all  the  best  galleries.  As  a  result,  Don  Enrico 


earned  great  sums  of  money  and  was  mucn  in  aemana  oy  roreigi 
courts  and  royalties.  He  could  have  acquired  both  fame  and  for- 
tune had  he  not  been  devoted  to  his  religion  and  immune  to 
such  worldly  temptations.  On  the  29th  June,  1759,  the  Grand 
Duke  Pietro  Lcopoldo  himselt  visited  Don  Enrico's  cell  to  inspect 
his  work  and  expostulated  with  the  lonely  monk  when  he  denied 
feeling  the  least  twinge  of  regret  for  the  hermit's  lot.  "Only 

9  Lamberto  Cristiano  Gori:  Relazione  dell' Arte  di  Lavorare  in  scagliola;  e  notizie 
interna  il  P.  D.  Erigo  Hugford  Monaco  Vallombrosano  (MS.  degli  Uffizi  No.  60, 
Vol.  I,  ins.  36).  I  am  much  obliged  to  Professor  Ugo  Procacci  for  this  reference. 

10  The  English  had  for  long  been  attracted  by  this  species  of  virtu:  cf.  Mrs.J.C. 
Cole:  'The  Painting  or  Staining  of  Marble  as  Practised  by  William  Byrd  of 
Oxford  and  others'  (Oxoniensia,  Vol.  XVII  XVIII,  1952-3,  pp.  193-9.) 


:h  in  demand  bv  roreipjn 


once,"  Don  Enrico  replied,  "did  I  feel  a  desire  for  human  com- 
pany, and  then  it  lasted  but  a  second".'  Indeed,  only  a  recluse 
could  have  had  the  patience  and  endurance  required  for  his  slow, 
meticulous  labours ;  and  the  seclusion  of  the  hermit's  cell  enabled 
him  to  guard  his  secret  technique,  of  which  he  was  as  jealous  as  a 
Stradivarius.  Nevertheless,  the  Grand  Duke  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accept  a  pupil  and  impart  the  secrets  of  scagliola  painting.  Thus 
Lamberto  Cristiano  Gori,  who  had  previously  studied  painting 
with  Ignazio  Hugford  in  Florence,  was  sent  up  to  Vallombrosa 
and  became  Don  Enrico's  sole  successor.  The  secret  died  with 
Gori  and  scagliola  painting  is  now  a  lost  art. 

Don  Enrico  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  had  been  called 
down  to  Florence  by  his  brother  Ignazio,  who  was  seriously  ill. 
In  the  damp  mists  of  a  Florentine  winter  Don  Enrico  succumbed 
to  a  fever  and  died  on  the  1st  February,  1771.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Vallombrosa  and  buried  near  the  altar  of  SS.  Trinita 
in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto.11 

Several  descriptions  of  Don  Enrico's  scagliola  technique  were 
published  after  his  death,12  but  none  gives  away  the  all-important 
secret.  An  unpublished  life  of  him  by  Lamberto  Gori13  gives, 
perhaps,  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  account.  It  was  written  after 
Don  Enrico's  death  but  before  Ignazio  Hugford's  death-that  is, 
between  1771  and  1778.  'This  material, '  he  writes, 'called  scag- 
liola or  Specchio  d'asino  (i.e.  Selenite,  a  crystallized  or  foliated 
sulphate  of  lime)  is  calcinated  or  reduced  to  a  friable  condition 
by  heat,  ground  into  a  very  fme  powder  and  then  made  into  a 
paste  which  can  be  rolled  out  into  slabs  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  When  the  slab  of  paste  hardens  the  surface  is  indented 
according  to  the  design  or  pattern  to  be  depicted,  and  then  inlaid 
with  fresh  paste  mixed  with  whatever  colours  are  needed  for  the 
picture.  Only  with  extreme  application  and  patience  can  such 
painstaking  work  be  brought  to  completion  and  perfection.  The 
object  of  the  technique  is  to  emulate  the  art  of  painting  (in  oils  or 
fresco)  by  representing  in  coloured  scagliola  and  with  an  equal 
degree  of  naturalism,  landscapes,  seascapes,  flowers,  fruits,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  and  even,  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at  and  ad- 
mired, the  human  figure  itself.  When  completed,  the  surface  of 
the  scagliola  picture  can  be  polished  and  all  trace  of  the  inlaying 
technique  is  thus  concealed.  Indeed,  scagliola  pictures  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  paintings  under  glass.  Scagliola  is  so  hard  that 
it  can  be  used  for  floors  and  so  durable  that  it  is  often  used  instead 
of  marble  for  tombs  and  church  monuments.  But  its  most  attrac- 
tive quality  is  the  high  polish  which  lends  it  so  delicate  and 
precious  an  appearance.'  Attempts  had,  of  course,  been  made  to 
depict  objects  in  scagliola  before  Don  Enrico  perfected  his  tech- 
nique, but  his  predecessors'  work  is  very  crude,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  possesses  a  scagliola 
table  made  for  Lord  Lichfield  at  Leghorn  in  1726.  Earlier  ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  sculpture  gallery  at  Newby  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  which  contains  a  pair  of  scagliola  tables  made  by 
Manelli  in  1702,  with  designs  of  playing-cards  and  birds  very 
roughly  though  charmingly  rendered  by  a  simple  inlaying 
process. 

Apart  from  the  elegant  scagliola  columns  with  Corinthian 

11  Don  Rovesindo  Andosilla  composed  the  inscription  on  his  tomb:  'D.O.M.- 
Henricus  Hugford  Genere  Anglus  Patria  Florentinus-Congregationis  Vallisum- 
brosae  Abbas- Assiduo  orandi  studio-et  mira  ad  Ingenuas  Artes  dexteritate- 
Veterum  Monachorum  imitator  eximius-In  Cellarum  Eremo  per  XVIII  annos- 
Austeriorem  vitam  sibi  proposuit-Et  in  musivo  opere  e  lapide  varie  colorata- 
Apud  exteras  gentes-Egregius  artifex  et  inventor  apparuit-Morum  condore 
animi  demissione-Et  celebritate  nominis-Conspicuus-Florentiae  obiit  aetatis  suae 
LXXV-Corpus  in  hoc  Archicaenobio  delatum- Abbas  et  Monachi-Viro  de 
uni versa  Divi  loan  Gualberti  Familia-Optime  merito-  Amoris  et  grati  animi 
Causa-Monumentum  cum  lacrimis  posuere-Anno  Christi  CID  ID  CCLXXI'. 

12  Del  Rosso:  Osservatore  Florentine  (1 83 1),  Vol.  III.  Abbate  Francesco  Fontani: 
Viaggio  Pittorico  delta  Toscana  (Florence,  1827),  Vol.  VI,  pp.  168-70.  Giovanni 
Rossini:  Storia  delta  Pittura  Italiana  (Florence,  1852),  Vol.  VII,  p.  51  f. 

13  Op.  cit. 
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capitals  made  by  Don  Enrico  in  1757  for  the  Cappella  dei  Bcati 
at  Vallombrosa,14  the  only  certain  examples  of  his  work  are  two 
small  landscape  panels  (Nos.  5  &  6)  now  in  the  Museo  dcll'- 
Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure  at  Florence.  These  were  bought  by 
the  Grand  Duke  in  1779  from  the  collection  of  Ignazio  Hugford, 
who  had  died  in  the  previous  year.15  The  Monastery  at  Vallom- 
brosa still  possesses  five  small  scagliola  pictures -a  portrait  of  a 
monk  and  four  upright  landscape  panels  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned above -and  these  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  Don 
Enrico.  Unfortunately  his  principal  works  at  Vallombrosa  dis- 
appeared when  the  Italian  Forestry  Commission  took  over  the 
Paradisino.  The  only  other  recorded  works  by  him  have  also  dis- 
appeared—a seascape  which  Monsignor  Cesare  Massa  Salazzo  di 
Tortona  presented  to  the  Pope153  and  two  panels  which  were 
presented  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  in  1767  by  General 
Bonifacio  Maccioni.16  They  represented  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto 
in  adoration,  with  a  perspective  view  of  the  Monastery  of  Val- 
lombrosa in  the  background;  and  a  S.  Torello,  the  hermit  of 
Vallombrosa  and  protector  of  women  in  childbirth,  who  was 
depicted  by  Don  Enrico  in  the  act  of  commanding  a  wolf  to 
restore  a  newly  born  child  to  its  mother.  This  latter  work  was 
described  as  his  masterpiece  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Don 
Enrico's  obituary  notice  in  the  Gazzetta  Toscana.16* 

Many  examples  of  Don  Enrico's  work  must  survive  in  English 
country  houses,  since  he  is  known  to  have  worked  extensively 
for  travelling  English  milords  for  whom  his  brother  acted  as 
cicerone  and  art-dealer.  His  work  can  be  easily  recognized,  for, 
quite  apart  from  the  technical  brilliance,  his  hand  is  revealed  by 
the  charming  but  unvarying  colour  scheme  of  salmon-pink,  pale 
blue,  light  sandy  brown  and  smoky  grey,  which  gives  his  panels 
the  appearance  of  gouache  paintings  under  thick  glass,  their  sur- 
face being  exceptionally  smooth  and  translucent.  His  landscapes 
are  of  a  fantastic  kind,  derived  no  doubt  from  engravings  after 
such  Italian  painters  as  Visentini,  Locatelli  and,  above  all,  Salvator 
Rosa,  many  of  whose  most  characteristic  features  appear  in  Don 
Enrico's  panels-notably  the  fantastic  beetling  cliffs  with  a  house 
or  tree  perched  perilously  atop.  Don  Enrico  was  evidently  pre- 
occupied with  technical  problems  and  content  to  follow  the 
fashion  as  regards  subject-matter - 

What  e'er  Lorrain  light  touched  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

It  is  recorded  that  Don  Enrico  had  two  monkish  assistants,  Don 
Pietro  Belloni17  and  Don  Torello  Mannini,18  but  the  where- 
abouts of  their  work  in  scagliola  is  unknown,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  their  assistance  was  confined  to  such  humble  tasks  as  the 
grinding  and  preparation  of  the  pastes.  There  are,  however, 
several  signed  and  dated  works  by  Lamberto  Gori  in  the  Museo 
dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure  at  Florence.  These  are  markedly 
different  in  style  and  subject-matter  from  his  master  Don  Enrico's 
panels,  but  they  display  an  even  greater  technical  virtuosity,  for 
Gori  was  able  to  represent  in  his  delicate  flower-pieces  (Nos. 

14  Carlo  A.  Kovacevich:  L'Abbazia  di  Vallombrosa  (Rome,  1951),  p.  15. 

15  These  are  two  of  the  four  landscapes  in  scagliola  bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  from  Ignazio  Hugford's  Executors  in  1779  for  24  scudi.  (The  other  two 
cannot  now  be  traced.)  Pelli  Bencivenni,  the  Director  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Gal- 
lery, reported:  T  pacsi  di  scagliola  del  P.  Abate  Hugford  sono  eleganti  e  vaghi,  cd 
in  questa  arte  mi  par  giusto  che  la  R.Gallcria  possa  mostrare  qualche  opera  di 
quello  che  appresso  di  noi  la  condusse  ad  una  perfezione  che  la  medesima  non 
aveva  mai  avuta.  II  loro  prezzo  e  assai  mediocre.'  (Uffizi  Archives:  Filza  XII  ins. 
30.)  These  four  landscape  panels  were,  presumably,  those  lent  by  Ignazio  Hugford 
to  the  Florentine  Academy  Exhibition  at  SS.  Annunziata  in  1767.  (Pio  Bonsi 
Bonso:  //  Trionfo  delle  Bell'Arti  .  .  .  (Florence,  1767),  p.  44-5.) 

15a  Gazzetta  Toscana  (1771),  No.  23,  p.  8y. 

16  Sala  and  Tarani:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  308. 
,6a  Op.  cit.,  1771,  No.  6,  p.  22. 

17  Sala  and  Tarani:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  56-7. 

18  Sala  and  Tarani:  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  20. 
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2.  Lamberto  Gori,  after  Raphael.  'St.  John  the  Baptist'  in  scagliola. 
By  permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  3  &  4.  Lamberto  Gori.  Flowerpieces  in  scagliola  (3,  1782; 
4,  1778).  Museo  dell'Opificio  Pietre  Dure,  Florence.  5  &  6.  Don 
Enrico  Hugford.  Landscapes  in  scagliola.  Museo  dell'Opificio  delle 
Pietre  Dure,  Florence.  7.  Artist  unknown.  Landscape  in  scagliola. 
Museo  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence. 


3  &  4)  not  only  subtle  gradations  of  colour  but  even  variations 
of  texture-the  smooth,  soft  muslin  of  a  carnation,  for  example, 
or  the  silky  sheen  of  a  parrot  tulip,  the  crisp  bobbles  of  the  lily 
of  the  valley,  the  hard-enamelled  brilliance  of  a  beetle's  wing. 
He  favoured  jet-black  for  his  backgrounds,  to  set  off  the  bright 
colours  of  his  flowers  and  insects  so  that  they  glitter  like  jewels 
on  a  black-velvet  cushion.  This  sable  background  is  equally  effec- 
tive in  his  splendid  neo-classical  table-top  (No.  8)  in  which  the 
centre  low-relief  of  a  Roman  Triumph  is  rendered  with  such 
realism  as  to  become  almost  a  trompe-l 'oeil.  Gori's  versatility  and 
technical  accomplishment  are  displayed  in  two  other  panels  in 
the  Museo  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure:  a  little  landscape  with 
a  man  on  horseback  (signed  and  dated  1763)  after  the  manner  of 
his  master  Don  Enrico,  and  a  large  Madonna  similar  in  style  to 
his  St.  John  after  Raphael  (No.  2)  which  was  brought  back  from 
Italy  in  1759  byjohn  Duncan183  and  presented  by  him  to  St.  John's 

18a  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  Colvin  for  this  information. 
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College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  also  bought  and 
presented  to  his  College  a  charming  portrait  drawing  of  Don 
Enrico  by  Gori  dated  1757  (No.  1),  which  was  later  engraved. 

A  Crucifixion  in  scaghola  by  Gori  was  lent  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  to  the  Florentine  Academy  exhibition  of  1767  at  SS. 
Annunziata,19  but  this  has  now  disappeared.  Apart  from  the  sea- 
scape preserved  in  the  Brunswick  Museum  and  two  frieze  panels 
of  Bacchante  now  in  the  Museo  Archaeologico  at  Florence,  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  any  other  examples  of  Gori's  work  in 
scagliola.  There  must,  of  course,  be  many  unrecognized  examples 
of  his  work  in  English  country  houses-as,  for  instance,  the  prettv 
pair  of  table-tops  depicting  urns,  shells  and  butterflies  in  the 
Ralph  Dutton  Collection20  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
Gori. 

w,Pio  Bonsi  Bonso:  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

20  Ralph  Edwards:  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (London,  1954),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  302. 


Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  Lamberto  Gori.  Born  at  Leg- 
horn in  1730,  he  had,  in  his  own  words,21  'determined  to  be  an 
artist  when  yet  at  school  and  in  due  course  was  apprenticed  to 
Ignazio  Hugford  that  renowned  maestro  nella  pittura  and  worthy 

brother  of  Don  Enrico  Gori  lived  for  several  years  under  Don 

Enrico's  supervision  at  Vallombrosa,  and  as  soon  as  his  appren- 
ticeship was  completed  he  was  besieged  with  commissions  from 
various  countries  and  particularly  from  England'.  He  presum- 
ably returned,  after  his  apprenticeship  at  Vallombrosa,  to  work 
in  the  Grand  Duke's  Opificio  at  Florence,  but  he  always  remained 
on  the  closest  terms  with  both  the  Hugford  brothers.  He  carried 
Don  Enrico's  body  back  to  Vallombrosa  in  1771. 

Gori  himself  died  at  Florence  in  1801.  He  had  a  pupil,  Pietro 
Stoppioni,22  who  worked  in  scagliola,  but  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  a  simplified  technique  akin  to  mosaic  and  described  by 

21  Gori :  op.  cit. 

22  Luigi  Lanzi:  Storia  Pittorica  della  Italia  (1823),  Vol.  I,  p.  308. 
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8.  Table-top  in  scagliola.  By  Lamberto  Gori  (1768).  Museo  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence. 


Rossini  as  'almost  the  same  method  used  by  the  Ancients  for 
niellos'.23 

As  a  pendant  to  this  brief  account  of  scagliola  painting,  a  note 
may  be  added  on  the  manufacture  of  scagliola  in  England -scag- 
liola as  a  cheap  substitute  for  marble,  of  course,  and  not  the 
delicate  medium  invented  by  Don  Enrico.  Scagliola  panels  seem 
to  have  been  imported  into  England  throughout  the  late  Seven- 
teenth and  early  Eighteenth  Centuries,  the  earliest  known  ex- 
ample being  the  scagliola  surround  to  the  fireplace  in  the  Queen's 
closet  at  Ham  House,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  between 
1673  and  1675.  Scagliola  table-tops  were  being  imported  by 
1702,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  some  time  before  1730 
scagliola  columns  in  imitation  of  Sicilian  Jasper  were  used  at 
Stowe  and  had,  presumably,  been  imported,  since  the  manu- 
facture of  scagliola  in  England  does  not  seem  to  have  begun  until 
the  1760's.  It  is  possible  that  the  Adams  were  responsible  for 
popularizing  the  medium,  because  James  Adam  noted  in  his 
journal  in  1760  (when  he  was  staying  with  Ignazio  Hugford  at 
Florence) :  '  The  scagliola  is  curious,  and  could  be  made  to  answer 
different  purposes;  for  instance,  for  columns  resembling  different 
marbles,  for  tables  resembling  mosaic  work,  and  for  most  elegant 
floors  for  baths  and  low  apartments,  or  for  linings  to  any  place 
damp,  etc. ;  and  likewise  for  imitating  different  marbles  in  cabinet 
work,  and  such  like  things.'24 

The  first  recorded  use  of  scagliola  manufactured  in  England 
was  in  about  1764  when  John  Augustus  Richter25  made  scagliola 
columns  in  imitation  of  porphyry  for  the  saloon  of  Holland 
House,  Kingsgate,  Kent.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Robert 
Adam  had  been  consulted  about  the  redecoration  of  this  house, 
and  it  was  under  his  immediate  supervision  that  the  next  example 
of  English  scagliola  occurs -at  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  where 
Dominick  Bartoli26  made  the  pilasters  of  imitation  vcrde  antique 

23  Rossini:  op.  cit.,  p.  51/. 

24  The  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  9-10,  1S31:  quoted  by  James  Lees- 
Milne:  The  Age  of  Adam  (1947),  p.  75- 

25  Rupert  Gunnis:  Dictionary  of  British  Sculptors,  T660-1851  (1953),  p.  321. 

26  Rupert  Gunnis:  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 


for  the  saloon  between  1765  and  1770.  Moreover,  in  1766  Robert 
Adam  produced  two  alternative  chimney-piece  designs  for 
Strawberry  Hill,  one  of  which  (rejected  by  Horace  Walpole)  was 
to  have  been  inlaid  with  scagliola,  presumably  by  Richter  since 
he  executed  the  alternative  design  in  marble  for  the  round  draw- 
ing-room. 

Richter  and  Bartoli  later  went  into  business  together  as  'scag- 
liolists'  of  Newport  Street,  London.  Richter,  a  native  of  Dres- 
den, came  to  England  in  the  1760's,  married  Mary  Haig,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Henry  Richter  (1772-18  5  7)  the  portrait  painter.  In 
1794,  father  and  son  produced  an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  illus- 
trated with  engravings.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  life  of 
Bartoli.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Richter  &  Bartoli  prospered  and 
supplied  scagliola  in  various  forms  for  such  houses  as  Burghley, 
Gorhambury,  Cobham  and  Stowe.  In  1777  they  made  'two 
statuary  tables  inlaid  of  scagliola  according  to  Messrs.  Adams 
disaing  for  Nostel  at  75  ghaneas  each',  and  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers considered  them  to  be  the  best  'scagliolists'  in  London,  being 
able  to  'imitate  any  sort  of  marble  and  also  make  very  beautiful 
ornaments'.  Soon  afterwards,  in  about  1785,  there  appeared  in 
Dublin  an  Italian  craftsman  named  Bossi  who  practised  as  an 
inlaycr  in  marble  and  stucco  work  from  about  1785  to  1798,  in 
which  year,  owing  to  his  being  implicated  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  leave  Dublin.  By  the 
irony  of  circumstance  this  obscure  craftsman  has  given  his  name 
to  inlaid  scagliola  table-tops  in  dealers'  parlance,  while  the  ingeni- 
ous Abbot  has  been  almost  forgotten. 

The  second  part  of  this  article  (to  he  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur)  will  describe  the  career  of  Ignazio  Enrico 
Hugford  and  present  the  results  of  the  author's  researches  into  his 
activities  as  collector  and  art-dealer.  A  provisional  catalogue  of  the 
Hugford  Collection,  containing  some  sixty  items,  will  be  appended  to  the 
article.  This  important  collection  was  dispersed  in  ijjg  but  several  of 
the  works  may  now  be  traced  to  the  British  Museum,  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  The  Ashmolean  Museum,  The  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum.  Berlin,  and,  of  course,  to  the  Uffizi. 
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MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH  PAINTING- 1 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  NE VILE  WALLIS 


Morland  and  his  Rustic  Scenes 


THAT  George  Morland  was  endowed  with 
a  natural  if  much  abused  talent,  and 
capable  at  his  best  of  a  command  of  tone  and 
freshness  of  touch  denied  to  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, w  as  evident  in  a  most  interesting 
loan  collection  recently  shown  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  by  the  Arts  Council.  Nevertheless 
Morland,  one  of  the  most  dissipated  characters 
of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  has  his  detrac- 
tors to  this  dav.  Because  he  is  so  fascinating  and 
debatable  a  figure,  it  seems  well  to  make  him 
the  first  choice  in  this  series  of  English  masters. 

Born  in  1 763 ,  the  future  artist  was  the  son  of 
Henrv  Robert  Morland,  an  unsuccessful  por- 
trait painter  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
a  French  jeweller  in  Pall  Mall.  At  the  age  of 
ten,  the  child  was  exhibiting  sketches  at  the 
Roval  Academv,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
began  studying  anatomy  in  earnest.  Stubbs's 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse  was  an  early  exercise,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  made  many  copies  of  'Gains- 
borough's famous  picture  of  pigs',  presumably 
that  now  at  Castle  Howard.  In  depicting  pigs 
Morland,  indeed,  was  to  excel,  an  admirable 
example  being  the  painting  in  the  Birmingham 
City  An  Gallery.  Meanwhile,  the  boy  was 
being  most  useful  to  his  father,  who  had  turned 
to  an  dealing  and  discovered  that  he  could  sell 
copies  by  his  son,  after  Ruisdael  and  Hobbema, 
for  originals.  But  while  his  hand  and  eyes  were 
trained  to  accomplish  remarkable  feats  of  paint- 
ing, the  rest  of  the  boy's  education  was  neg- 
lected, so  that  he  grew  up  empty-headed  and 
with  a  great  longing  to  escape  the  paternal 
tyranny. 

In  1 78 1  George  Morland  showed  his  first  oil 
painting,  Hovel  with  Asses,  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, two  years  later  winning  praise  at  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists'  exhibition  at 
the  L\  ceum,  the  gallery  then  but  recently  built 
bv  James  Paine.  By  this  time  the  artist  had 
thrown  off  all  restraint,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween excessive  drinking  and  painting.  There- 
after he  became  a  pot-house  artist,  rather  after 
the  Flemish  pattern,  driven  to  turn  out  many 
paintings  almost  mechanically  for  ready  money, 
yet  capable  always  of  recovering  himself.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  chronology  of 
Morland's  pictures  is  highly  conjectural,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  his 
scamped  later  works  from  immature  early 
pictures.  By  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  how- 
ever, the  artist  had  already  estabhshed  a  repu- 
tation as  a  painter  of  sentimental  genre  and 
childhood  subjects,  the  picture  of  A  Small  Boy 
beating  a  Dog  and  its  pendant  A  Child  and  Toys 
(both  owned  by  Mrs.  Meyer  Sassoon)  belong- 
ing to  this  early  group. 

In  about  1791,  the  year  Morland  exhibited 
his  Inside  of  a  Stable,  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, he  turned  to  the  more  familiar  rustic 


subjects  which  form  the  bulk  of  his  later  work. 
His  stables  and  forges,  with  his  peasants  so 
often  displayed  in  ash-greys,  ochres  and  silver- 
greens,  have  implanted  in  many  minds  an 
abiding  impression  of  rural  content.  Yet  it  was 
by  no  means  Morland's  passive  qualities  that 
artracted  Gericault  and  prompted  him,  on  his 
visit  to  England,  to  make  such  lithographs  as 
that  of  a  horse  being  shod,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  English  master.  Again  and  again  in 
Morland's  painting  one  is  aware,  indeed,  of  a 
restlessness,  a  tendency  to  dramatize,  a  feeling 
for  agitated  skies,  very  different  from  the 
popular  conception  of  the  artist,  but  more  in 
accord  with  the  mood  of  Gericault.  That  is 
certainly  not  to  say  Morland  appears  most  at 
ease  in  this  manner;  for  though  he  might  use 
his  full  and  flowing  pigment  with  freedom  and 
a  fine  feeling  for  accents  of  light  and  shade,  his 
dramatization  of  a  subject  never  quite  rings 
true.  Indeed,  he  may  be  thought  most  satisfy- 
ing in  such  paintings  as  his  Calm  off  the  Coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Wolverhampton 
Gallery,  or  the  National  Gallery's  little  land- 
scape whose  delicate  silvery  tonality  moved 
Roger  Fry  to  declare  that  'apart  from  Gains- 
borough's, there  are  few  eighteenth-century 
landscapes  which  show  such  sensibility  and 


understanding'.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  recognize,  in 
Morland's  uneven  output,  pictures  as  tender 
and  unhurried  as  A  Cat  Drinking  Milk,  so 
evidently  painted  con  amore. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  else  Morland 
might  have  accomplished  had  he  not  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-one,  worn  out  by  excesses 
and  hopelessly  in  debt.  One  might  rather  won- 
der why  it  is  that  no  fraction  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  paintings  and  drawings  he  left  ever  seems 
to  circulate  in  the  commercial  galleries  of  Lon- 
don. Meanwhile,  the  riddles  about  the  man 
himself  should  intrigue  a  biographer  with  a 
passion  for  research.  One  might  guess  that 
Morland  would  have  encountered  Johnson  in 
some  tavern  in  the  sage's  last  years,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  him  in  Boswell.  In  fact,  the 
most  interesting  reference  is  Horace  Walpole's 
comment  on  The  Cottage  Door- that  it  was  'As 
good  as  Gainsborough  but  has  more  harmony 
and  better  finished'- anticipating  Fry  by  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  So  we  might  leave 
George  Morland,  a  fascinating  master  who,  if 
he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
an,  showed  at  least  to  his  contemporaries  that 
there  was  a  store  of  subjects  at  home;  and  that, 
without  seeking  inspiration  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
an  artist  could  be  a  fresh  and  significant  figure. 


George  Morland.  '  The  Artist  in  his  Studio  with  his  man  Gibbs,'  25  X  30  in.  In  the  collec- 
tions at  the  Castle  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Nottingham. 
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Sold  at  Sotheby's 

The  Sotheby  Collection  of  English  Miniatures  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  which  was  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  in  London  last  month, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  to  remain  in  private  hands.  Further  refer- 
ence is  made  to  it  in  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary':  and  some  of  the  best 
examples  from  it  are  displayed  on  this 
page:  i.  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine 
and  King  of  Bohemia,  by  Peter  Oliver, 
signed,  and  dated  162 1.  2.  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  by  Isaac  Oliver. 
3.  A  Man,  called  James  I,  by  Nicholas 
Hilliard,  traditionally  identified  as  a 
portrait  of  James  I  (1566-1625),  but 
wrongly.  4.  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd, 
by  John  Hoskins.  5.  A  Man,  called 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
School  of  Holbein.  6.  James,  Duke  of 
York,  later  James  II,  by  Samuel 
Cooper,  signed,  and  dated  1661.  7.  A 
Young  Man,  by  a  follower  of  Nicholas 
Hilliard.  8.  George  Clifford,  3rd  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  by  Nicholas  Hilliard, 
circa  1590,  inscribed  at  the  top  fulmen 
aquasque  fero  (T  bear  lightning  and 

water').  9.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  called  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  by  Samuel 
Cooper.  10.  Portrait  of  a  Man,  called  Sir  Thomas  Radcliff,  3rd  Earl  of 
Sussex,  by  Isaac  Oliver.  II.  Leonhardus  Bur,  dated  1549,  German  School. 
12.  An  Elizabethan  Lady,  School  of  Hilliard. 


It  will  be  apparent  from  the  examples  from  it  now 
shown  that  the  very  important  collection  of  English 
eighteenth-century  furniture  formerly  owned  by 
the  late  F.  Howard  Reed,  which  is  to  be  sold  by 
order  of  his  executors  by  Christie's  in  London  on 
16th  November,  contains  some  outstanding  pieces. 
I.  A  small  William  Kent  mahogany  side-table, 
33  in.  high,  43^  in.  wide.  2.  A  George  I  mahogany 
open  armchair,  the  slip-in  seat  stuffed  and  covered  in 
contemporary  petit-point  needlework,  from  the  Sir 
George  Donaldson  Collection.  3.  One  of  a  pair  of 
Adam  open  armchairs,  en  suite  with  a  set  of  six 
armchairs  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
similar  to  a  set  designed  by  Robert  Adam  for 
Osterley  Park  house,  circa  1775.  4.  A  small  Chip- 
pendale marquetry  upright  cabinet,  52  in.  high. 
29  in.  wide,  mounted  with  ormolu  gadrooned 


Selling  at  Christie's 


border  at  the  top,  the  lower  part  with  a  similar 
border  of  rosette  and  riband  ornament  and  with 
foliage  plaques  to  the  doors,  shaped  apron  and  toes 
and  with  similar  ormolu  drop-handles  to  the  slide 
and  drawers.  5.  An  Adam  marquetry  small  com- 
mode, 2S  in.  high,  in.  wide.  6.  A  Chippendale 
mahogany  tripod  table,  27J  in.  high,  the  top 
25  in.  diameter. 


A  disputed  pewter  tankard 


BY  J.  F.  HAYWARD 


ON  19th  March,  1955,  a  London  daily  newspaper  published 
a  report  that  Captain  Owen  Cunningham,  proprietor  of  a 
Mayfair  oyster  bar,  claimed  to  be  the  maker  of  a  pewter  tankard 
which  was  displayed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  an 
authentic  late-seventeenth-century  example.  According  to  Cap- 
tain Cunningham's  statement,  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  youth  to 
a  firm  which  made  reproductions  of  antique  pewter,  and  he  made 
it  in  1929  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 

The  tankard,  which  Captain  Cunningham  claimed  to  have 
made,  is  a  typical  late-seventeenth-century  piece,  the  drum  en- 
graved with  a  portrait  bust  of  William  III,  holding  a  sceptre  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  cartouche  containing  the  portrait 
is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  lion  and  a  rose,  on  the  other  side  by  a 
unicorn  and  a  thistle.  The  lid  is  engraved  with  a  conventional 
flower,  bears  two  sets  of  owner's  ( ?)  marks,  the  initials  IB  and 
GB,  both  crowned,  the  date  1698  and  simulated  hall-marks.  In- 
side the  base  is  the  maker's  touch,  the  initials  TC  with  the  date 
1697  within  a  lozenge,  Cotterell  No.  5531  a  (Nos.  4  &  5). 

This  particular  tankard  had  been  acquired  by  the  Museum 
during  the  Second  World  War  as  part  of  the  bequest  of  the  well- 
known  pewter  collector,  Mr.  Alfred  Yeates,  F.S.A.,  and  had  been 


exhibited  in  the  Museum  galleries  since  1945.  The  Yeates  Collec- 
tion had  included  a  number  of  spurious  pieces,  and  the  pieces 
chosen  for  exhibition  from  it  had  been  selected  with  particular 
care.  As  an  additional  check  they  were  submitted  to  prominent 
authorities  on  pewter  before  being  placed  on  display.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  unlikely  that  a  piece  made  at  the  age  of  seventeen  by  a 
beginner  in  the  reproduction  business  should  have  been  accepted 
by  all  concerned  as  being  authentic.  Further  investigation  showed 
that  the  tankard  in  question  had  been  illustrated  by  the  late  Alfred 
Yeates  in  the  second  of  two  articles  on  his  pewter  collection 
which  he  had  published  in  the  August  issue  of  the  periodical  Old 
Furniture  in  the  year  1927.  If  the  tankard  was  already  in  the 
Yeates  Collection  before  August  1927,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
made  later  than  1926;  so  that  if  Captain  Cunningham's  claim  to 
have  been  its  maker  was  true,  then  he  made  it  at  the  age,  not  of 
seventeen,  but  of  fourteen  ! 

In  appearance  and  in  surface  quality  the  tankard  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  spurious  pieces  from  the  Yeates  Collection. 
The  wear  seemed  quite  convincing,  and,  in  particular,  there  were 
numerous  deposits  of  hard  oxidized  scale  on  the  handle  and  in 
the  areas  where  the  ends  of  the  handle  joined  the  body.  Further- 


These  three  plates  show  magnifications  of  corroded  areas:  1.  The  disputed  tankard;  2,  a  tankard  of  unquestioned  authenticity;  3,  a  fake 
tankard.  While  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  is  very  similar,  the  third,  with  its  light  powdery  corrosion,  is  quite  different.  True 
patination  produced  over  a  long  period  of  exposure  is  hard  and  blackish  in  colour. 
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Two  views  of  a  tankard  dated  1698,  from  the  Yeates  Collection  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  claimed  by  Captain  Owen 
Cunningham  as  his  own  work. 


more,  inspection  under  a  strong  magnifying-glass  showed  that 
deposits  were  formed  over  the  engraved  decoration,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  latter  must  be  contemporary  with  the  tankard 
and  could  not  be  a  later  addition. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  authenticity  of  the  piece,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Chemist  for  laboratory  tests.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  two  other  tankards  were  also  submitted;  a 
fake  tankard  and  a  third  tankard,  the  authenticity  of  which  had 
never  been  questioned,  and  which  corresponded  in  type,  decora- 
tion and  period  to  the  tankard  (Nos.  4  and  5).  The  following 
report  was  received  from  the  Government  Chemist  on  the  test : 

'We  have  examined  the  three  tankards  submitted  with  the 
object  of  revealing  any  differences  among  them  which  might  be 
of  use  in  establishing  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  chal- 
lenged vessel. 

'1.  Spectrographic  examination  of  metal  scraped  from  each 
vessel  shows  the  following  elements  to  be  present:  antimony, 
bismuth,  tin,  copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  magnesium  and  molyb- 
denum. No  significant  difference  in  composition  was  disclosed. 

'2.  X-ray  diffraction  patterns  of  both  metal  and  corrosion  prod- 
ucts from  each  vessel  were  recorded.  Whilst  we  have  not  been 
able  definitely  to  identify  all  the  components,  these  patterns 
show  that  the  crystalline  form  of  the  corrosion  product  from  the 
disputed  tankard  closely  resembles  that  from  the  genuine  vessel 
and  differs  from  that  on  the  known  fake. 

'Thus,  all  three  patterns  show  the  presence  of  stannic  oxide 
(Sn02),  but  both  genuine  and  disputed  vessels  show  additional 
diffraction  lines,  possibly  due  to  stannous  oxide,  which  do  not 


appear  in  the  pattern  of  the  faked  tankard,  and  this  pattern  bears 
some  lines  of  copper-tin  alloy  not  present  in  the  other  two. 

'In  addition,  such  corrosion  as  exists  on  the  faked  tankard  is 
powdery  and  adheres  lightly  to  the  metal,  whereas  the  black 
product  on  the  other  vessels  is  harder  and  more  firmly  attached. 
Photographs  of  the  corroded  areas  (x  15)  which  demonstrate 
differences  in  physical  appearance  are  enclosed  and  may  be  of 
help  in  coming  to  a  decision  (Nos.  1,  2  &  3). 

'The  metal  patterns  also  differ  in  that  the  fake  has  lines  due  to 
lead  and/or  antimony  not  found  in  the  other  two,  which  show 
tin  only. 

'In  our  opinion  these  facts  establish  similarities  between  the 
genuine  and  the  disputed  tankards  which  support  the  view  that 
it  is  authentic.  No  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been  obtained.' 

In  his  Press  statement.  Captain  Cunningham  described  the 
process  of  patinating  the  pieces  which  he  made  as  follows :  '  I 
would  give  coatings  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  and  a  wash 
with  olive-oil.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  treatment 
produces  a  dry  powdery  corrosion,  different  from  the  hard  scaly 
oxide  present  on  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  tankard,  as 
also  on  those  pieces  which  have  acquired  a  patinated  surface 
gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  described  above,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Cunningham  was  mistaken  in  his  claim 
to  have  made  the  tankard  in  question.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  possible  that  amongst  the  pewter  from  the  Yeates  Bequest 
withdrawn  from  the  galleries  as  fake  there  may  be  pieces  in  whose 
production  Captain  Cunningham  had  some  part. 
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The  Meek  in  Heart 

GREAT  artists  arc  not  always  those  who 
make  the  most  noise.  There  is  Chardin  as 
well  as  Boucher;  Rembrandt  as  well  as  Rubens. 
Typical  in  a  way  of  the  more  modest  masters 
are  Camille  Pissarro  and  Alfred  Sisley,  whose 
works  were  shown  in  fruitful  combination  at 
an  end-of-the-season  exhibition  at  Marlborough 
Fine  Art,  Bond  Street,  London.  Deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  both  were, 
rejoicing  in  that  easy  acceptance  of  nature  which 
today  we  find  so  difficult  to  achieve,  their 
unassuming  craftsmanship,  their  joie  dc  vivre, 
et  joie  de  peindre,  were  evoked  with  moving 
intensity  in  this  exhibition.  Both  had  hard  lives, 
and  yet  both  were  romantics  who  adopted  to 
nature  that  kind  of  approach  which  has  always 
been  so  popular  among  English  artists.  Their 
influence  and  their  reputations  will  be  enhanced 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  passing  of  the 
years. 

Klee 

AN  impressive  exhibition  of  works  by  Paul 
_/~l_Klee  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Hulton  has  been  seen  recently  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  and  at  various  English  provincial  art 
galleries,  including  York.  To  those  who  'get' 
him  Klee  is  very,  very  nice.  To  those  who  do 
not  he  is  horrid.  Yet  even  at  the  most  unfriendly 
appraisal  one  must  realize  that  he  has  had  an 
immense  influence  on  the  vision  of  our  time. 
Without  him  we  would  not  have  had  Steinberg, 
nor  Searle,  nor  many  of  the  artists  whose 


humorous  or  commercial  work  we  are  now 
prepared  completely  to  accept  whilst  still  re- 
jecting the  father  of  them  all.  In  some  ways 
Klee  is  close  to  Lewis  Carroll,  a  specialist  in  that 
world  of  dream  and  fantasy  which  becomes  at 
times  more  real  than  the  world  of  actual  life. 
Mrs.  Hulton's  completely  representative  collec- 
tion covers  the  years  from  1905  to  1938,  and 
embraces  works  in  all  media.  It  is  a  perfect 
example  of  how  one  collector  can  document 
completely  the  entire  oeuvre  of  an  artist.  Per- 
haps the  best  comment  on  Klee  is  that  furnished 
by  Hans  Hess,  the  Director  of  the  City  of  York 
Art  Gallery,  in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
collection  at  its  appearance  there:  'Only  the 
greatest  paintings  grow  with  life.  In  Klee's  pic- 
tures the  life  force  permeates  all,  no  shadow  falls 
between  the  dream  and  the  reality.  It  is  all 
dream;  it  is  all  real.' 

Art  at  Antwerp 

ONE  of  the  most  firmly  established  of  the 
festivals  of  the  cultural  year  is  now  the 
Antwerp  Biennale  of  Sculpture  at  Middelheim- 
park.  Nearly  three  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture 
from  artists  of  all  nationalities  were  spread  over 
the  lawns  of  this  beautiful  municipal  park. 
Holland  itself  was  modestly  represented  by  only 
five  works,  but  other  countries  contributed 
massively.  An  important  group  of  twelve  Rodins 
added  historic  dignity  to  the  work  of  our  con- 
temporaries. Italy  was  well  to  the  fore  with 
works  by  Greco,  Marini,  Manzu  and  Rosso, 
and  from  England  came  work  by  Epstein, 


by  Vernis 

Moore  and  Macwilliam.  France  produced,  as 
well  as  the  Rodin,  a  fascinating  selection  of 
sculptural  works  by  artists  more  normally 
known  as  painters.  There  were  pieces  by  Braque, 
Leger,  Degas,  Renoir,  Picasso,  Matisse  and 
Gauguin,  all  demonstrating  the  immense  hunger 
for  complete  plastic  realization  which  besets  the 
mind  of  Mediterranean  man. 

A  Village  Exhibition 

AGAIN  the  summer  was  enlivened  by  an 
.exhibition  of  works,  held  in  their  own  vil- 
lage, by  a  group  of  artists  all  of  whom  live  in 
the  picturesque  Essex  village  of  Great  Bardfield. 
The  visitor  was  able  to  wander  from  house  to 
house,  often  seeing  the  artists  actually  at  work, 
or  at  any  rate  being  given  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  kind  of  background  against  which 
their  productions  are  evolved.  Amongst  those 
involved  in  this  worthwhile  display,  which 
attracted  many  visitors  and  much  publicity,  were 
Michael  Rothenstein,  Edward  Bawden,  John 
Aldridge  and  David  Low,  the  famous  cartoonist. 

Fame  and  Promise 

MANY  dealers  tend,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  fill  their  galleries  with  what 
might  be  called  the  'specialites  de  la  maison',  but 
few  have  succeeded  so  convincingly  as  the 
Leicester  Galleries  into  making  this  the  occasion 
for  a  kind  of  private  Royal  Academy.  The 
galleries'  annual  'Artists  of  Fame  and  Promise' 
show  amassed  together  in  piquant  and  fruitful 
contrast  the  works  of  artists  like  Stanley  Spencer 
and  the  works  of  younger  artists,  many  of  whom 
obtain,  through  the  percipience  of  Mr.  Brown 
or  Mr.  Philips,  their  first  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  genius  to  the  type  of  audience 
which  frequents  a  private  gallery.  This  year's 
anthology  was  full  of  interest.  From  David 
Jones  came  an  evocation  of  those  two  experiences 
which  have  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the 
making  of  his  genius -the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  British  landscape.  Amongst  the  works  of 
the  younger  generation  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, in  that  it  showed  a  new  departure  of 
style  in  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has  already 
demonstrated  continuous  virility  of  inspiration, 
was  Julian  Trevelyan's  Tuscan  Road.  From  Wil- 
liam Townsend,  too,  there  was  an  imposing, 
broadly  modelled,  finely  planned  landscape  of 
the  Kentish  weald. 

Giorgione 

MORE  reputations  have  been  lost,  more 
scholarly  blood  shed  over  the  attributions 
of  works  to  Giorgione  than  have  been  in  the 
determination  of  the  ocuvre  of  any  other  master. 
Dying  young  like  Watteau,  achieving  a  reputa- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
works  or  the  span  of  his  life,  Giorgione  has  come 


Ginette  Rapp.  'Finisterre,  1954-5-'  Oil  on  canvas,  31  \  ;•:  45^  in.  From  the  exhibition 
'Four  French  Realists'  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 
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Robin  Darwin.  'Campo  S.  Angelo,  Venice.'  Oil  on  canvas,  25  •  30  in.  Shown  at  Agnews, 
London.  Principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  former  Art  Master  at  Eton,  Professor 
Darwin  is  one  of  the  most  lively  figures  in  the  English  art  world.  He  is  also,  as  this  exhibi- 
tion showed,  an  artist  of  distinction.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  recently  become 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  an  indirect  tribute  to  the  Principal's 
energetic  rehabilitation  of  England's  'post-graduate'  art  school. 


to  be  looked  upon  as  a  key  figure  in  the  history 
of  European  art.  The  important  exhibition  of 
his  works  held  in  Venice  during  the  summer  will 
therefore  be  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  Gior- 
gione  studies.  The  controversies  and  academic 
heart-searchings  which  it  is  bound  to  provoke 
will  throw  new  light  on  the  status  and  produc- 
tions of  this  most  enigmatic  figure.  A  full 
account  of  this  and  of  the  Van  Dyck  Exhibition 
appears  on  pages  100-105  of  this  issue. 

London  Canaletto 

ONE  of  the  most  welcome  tendencies  of 
recent  times  has  been  the  gradual  explora- 
tion of  Britain's  artistic  past.  Though  the  Wal- 
pok  Society,  alas,  no  longer  publishes  its  fine 
monuments  of  scholarship  and  industry,  there 
have  been  exhibitions  held  by  the  Arts  Council 
or  similar  institutions  which  have  documented 
and  displayed  the  works  of  artists  consigned  for 
too  long  to  a  partial  oblivion.  The  Guildhall 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Scott  was  a 
typical  example  of  this  process.  Dismissed,  al- 
most contemptuously,  as  a  third-rate  Canaletto. 
Scott,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Hogarth's, 
was  here  revealed  to  be  an  artist  who  at  his  best 
married  the  discipline  of  a  professional  urban 
painter  to  the  lively  romanticism  of  an  English 
landscape  artist.  Nobody  caught  better  than 
he  the  magic  and  the  mystery  of  Georgian 
London,  its  soft,  changing  skies,  the  mellow  red 
of  its  bricks,  the  magic  of  its  river.  Less  satisfying 
are  his  sea-pieces  after  Van  de  Velde,  but  even 
they  achieve  from  time  to  time  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal poetry. 

A  Crisis  in  Modern  Art  ? 

IS  there  a  crisis  occurring  in  modem  art?  The 
problem  has  been  posed  recently  with  some 
cogency  by  the  coincidence  of  two  exhibitions. 
The  one  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  was  the 
most  comprehensive  one-man  display  of  the 
works  of  the  Dutch  artist  Pier  Mondrian  ever  to 
have  been  seen  in  England.  Born  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  Mondrian  commenced  as 
a  more  or  less  academic  artist.  He  then  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Cubists,  and  through 
them  was  led  to  an  eventual  position  in  which 
the  only  colours  he  used  were  pure  ones,  and 
the  only  lines  he  used  straight  ones.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  logic  which  made  this  position  possible 
was  not  of  the  kind  which  would  have  appealed 
to  either  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  or  even  an 
Englishman.  In  the  purity  of  its  abstraction  it 
seems  to  have  no  direct  relationship  with  art  as 
we  know  it.  Mondrian  represented  the  'ne  plus 
ultra'  of  abstraction.  But  over  against  the  formal 
perfectionism  of  the  abstractionists  there  is 
manifest  amongst  a  group  of  younger  painters 
a  new  spirit  of  'realism'.  At  the  Tate  Gallery 
during  the  same  period  'Four  French  Realists', 
an  exhibition  arranged  by  Mr.  Quentin  Bell  of 
works  by  Andre  Minaux,  Roger  Montane,  Jean 
Vinay  and  Ginette  Rapp,  showed  how  a  group 
of  younger  French  artists  were  reverting  to  a 
style  which  owed  much  to  Courbet,  a  little  to 
the  early  Van  Gogh,  and,  curiously  enough,  a 
great  deal  to  Millet.  Whether  or  not  there  are 
any  socio-political  implications  in  their  reaction, 
it  is  an  interesting,  and  a  delightful  one.  Possibly 


one  decides  eventually  a  form  of  French  equiva- 
lent of  the  Euston  Road  School  of  the  pre-1936 
years. 

Joy  and  Sorrow 

THE  dichotomy  between  realism  and  ab- 
straction is  reflected  in  another  contrast  in 
the  art  of  our  time-that  between  joy  and  sor- 
row. Within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  two 
London  galleries -Tooths  and  the  Beaux  Arts- 
presented  recently  exhibitions  which  mirrored 
perfectly  this  situation.  At  the  latter  gallery  a 
Summer  Exhibition  of  works  by  contemporary 
British  artists -most  of  them  still  in  their  thirties 
or  under- demonstrated  the  fatal  fascination 
which  the  drab  beauties  of  modern  life  seem  to 
exert  over  the  younger  generation.  The  colour- 
ing has  the  grey  intensity  of  dirty  dishcloths; 
the  subjects  the  resigned  fatalism  of  characters 
from  '1984.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  condemn 
their  merits  as  works  of  art :  it  is  merely  to  deplore 
the  social  or  economic  circumstances  which 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  attracted  by  this 
kind  of  thing.  The  very  title  of  Tooth's  exhibi- 
tion, Les  Peintres  Heureux,  suggested  the  theme 
of  joy  and  pleasure  in  life.  And  it  was  not  that  the 
latter  exhibition  was  concerned  with  the  works  of 
artists  of  another  generation.  Most  of  the  exhi- 
bits were  by  painters  of  our  time,  but  who,  living 
in  France,  seemed  to  have  derived  from  the 
genius  of  that  country  a  more  open  acceptance 
of  a  living  Arcady.  The  contrast  between  the 
works  of  artists  like  Jack  Smith  and  Edward 
Middleditch  on  tne  one  hand,  and  Lorjou  and 


Chapelain-Midy  on  the  other,  could  not  be  more 
absolute. 

Gauguin 

ONE  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  was  a  masterly  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Gauguin,  organized  and 
finely  catalogued  by  Mr.  Douglas  Cooper. 
Gauguin  has  achieved  more  popular  fame 
through  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's  novel  The 
Moon  and  Sixpence  than  he  has  through  his  own 
works,  and  though  he  was  the  only  artist  at  the 
first  Post-Impressionist  exhibition  of  1910  to 
receive  any  measure  of  public  approval  here, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  full-scale  selection  of 
his  works  has  been  made  available  to  the  British 
public.  As  the  exhibition  is  now  on  view  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  it  will  have  been  seen  by  many- 
thousands  of  people  before  it  is  finally  broken 
up,  and  may  well  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
complete  revision  of  our  understanding  of  Gau- 
guin's position  in  the  evolution  of  modern  art. 
For  it  is  fatal  to  try  to  confine  Gauguin  to  the 
limits  of  a  dramatized  'escape'  story,  or  to  see  his 
whole  career  explicable  only  in  terms  of  a  stock- 
broker who  made  bad.  Mr.  Cooper's  selection 
of  his  work  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  appreciate 
what  Gauguin  was  before  he  completely  threw 
over  the  traces.  The  flight  to  a  primitive  land, 
and  to  a  non-European  civilization,  was  the 
makings  of  him  as  an  artist.  He  anticipated 
Picasso  and  the  rest  in  exploring  the  realism  of  a 
distant  past,  and  found  there  a  key  to  the  future 
of  our  own  visual  experiences. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Mystery  of  the  Madonna  :  The  Island  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Restored  : 
Burney  Papers  :  A  New  Portrait  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal 


REPRODUCED  opposite,  for  the  first 
time  in  colour,  is  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Angel  by  the  Bolognese  artist  Francesco 
Raibolini,  better  known  to  us  as  Francesco 
Francia,  having  taken  the  name  of  the  gold- 
smith to  whom  he  was  first  apprenticed.  His 
entire  painting  career  was  confined  within  the 
period  1494-15 17,  during  which  time  he 
worked  in  close  collaboration  with  Costa. 

The  painting,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Leonard  Koetser,  of  13  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i,  has  been  the  centre  of  one  of  the  more 
curious  art-history  episodes  of  our  time.  On 
seeing  it  at  a  sale,  Mr.  Koetser  immediately  rec- 
ognized it  as  being  an  authentic  work  by  Fran- 
cesco Francia,  an  artist  who  has  always  been 
highly  esteemed  by  lovers  of  Italian  Renaissance 
painting  (Berenson  compares  him  favourably 
with  Perugino)  and  immediately  acquired  it. 
Trouble  arose,  however,  in  that  the  Mond  Be- 
quest to  the  National  Gallery  (1924)  contained 
a  painting  which  was  virtually  identical  in  sub- 
ject and  treatment,  attributed  to  Francesco 
Francia.  The  Koetser  Madonna  came  from 
the  collection  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Thomas  G. 
Morgan  Grenville;  that  in  the  National  Gallery 
had  been  acquired  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  in 
Rome  in  1893,  and  joined  a  fairly  fabulous  col- 
lection which  included  important  works  by 
Mantegna,  Bellini  and  Raphael. 

The  problem  arose,  therefore,  as  to  which  was 
the  authentic  version.  There  was,  of  course, 
also  the  possibility  that  both  were  from  the 
hand,  or  at  least  from  the  studio,  of  Francia. 
Similar  authentic  versions  of  the  one  painting  do 
exist;  replicas  were  often  made  in  the  bottega, 
or  the  artist  himself  might  have  produced  a 
second  version  for  another  client. 

The  actual  identity  of  the  two  versions  is  not, 
from  the  stylistic  point  of  view  alone,  absolute. 
In  paint  the  National  Gallery  version  is  opaque, 
this  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  draperies 
on  the  Virgin's  left  shoulder,  the  wings  of  the 
angel,  and  the  foreground  of  the  landscape.  In 
the  Koetser  version,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
marked  luminosity,  due  to  the  fact  that  trans- 
lucent layers  have  been  painted  on  a  light,  re- 
flecting ground,  and  over  light  underpainting, 
a  technique  characteristic  of  most  Renaissance 
painting.  Noticeable,  too,  is  the  difference  in  the 
actual  application  of  the  paint.  Brushmarks  are 
clearly  visible  in  the  National  Gallery  work, 
especially  in  the  flesh  areas,  and  they  seem,  often 
enough,  to  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  exig- 
encies of  the  modelling.  In  the  Koetser  version, 
however,  the  paint  has  been  applied  with  re- 
markable evenness  and  smoothness,  and  no 
brushmarks  at  all  are  visible. 

Partly  because  of  his  training  as  a  metal- 
worker, Francia  was  always  an  especially  fine 


modeller,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Koetser 
painting  shows  to  advantage  over  the  National 
Gallery  version.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in 
the  flesh  between  the  Virgin's  nose  and  lip,  in 
her  right  hand  (beneath  her  robe)  and  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  hills  in  the  landscape  background. 
Less  easy  to  define  precisely,  but  equally  ob- 
vious, are  certain  characteristics  of  the  painting 
from  the  Mond  Collection,  which  suggest  the 
influence  of  modes  of  vision  more  recent  than 
those  which  determined  the  structure  of  the 
Koetser  version.  Typical  of  these  are  the  handl- 
ing of  the  shorter  trees,  the  way  in  which  the 
embroidery  has  been  applied  to  the  angel's 
sleeve,  and  the  decoration  of  the  castellated 
fringe  across  the  top  of  the  painting. 

Close  Scrutiny 

In  the  days  of  Morelli,  considerations  such  as 
these  would  have  had  to  suffice.  Today  the 
scientist  and  the  chemist  can  bring  their  more 
objective  observations  to  bear  on  stylistic  judge- 
ments. Naturally  the  two  paintings  were  subject 
to  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  by  technicians  of 
the  highest  repute.  The  Koetser  version  was  X- 
rayed,  and  revealed  none  of  the  overpainting 
typical  of  a  later  product.  The  pigments  in  the 
National  Gallery  version  were  analysed  to  de- 
termine their  chemical  nature,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  official  report,  were  discovered  to  possess 
'unusual  features'.  But  what  dealt  the  final  blow 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  National  Gallery  ver- 
sion was  the  condition  of  its  craquelure.  The 
craquelure  in  the  Koetser  version  showed,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Gallery,  'greater  signs 
of  age'.  Dr.  Mond's  purchase,  however,  had  no 
craquelure  at  all  in  the  gesso  ground:  a  fact 
which  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unusual  in 
a  work  of  that  age.  The  position  which  had 
been  reached,  therefore,  was  that  of  the  two 
versions  the  Koetser  was  the  older,  by  some 
centuries,  and  therefore  the  authentic  one.  But 
science  today  can  lay  bear  motivation  as  well  as 
fact.  That  Dr.  Mond,  or  the  previous  owner  of 
the  painting,  had  been  duped  deliberately  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  National  Gallery 
picture  the  craquelure  pattern  had  been  actually 
painted.  This  was  clearly  intended,  feloniously, 
not  only  to  simulate  craquelure,  but  to  aid  its 
formation,  and  to  accentuate  the  fact  the  cracks 
had  been  filled  with  black  paint  to  emphasize 
them.  In  fact  the  picture  was  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury forgery. 

The  vindication  of  the  Koetser  Madonna  is 
therefore  complete.  A  thing  almost  unique  in 
the  history  of  collecting  has  occurred  in  that  the 
judgement  of  a  private  individual  has  been  vin- 
dicated against  the  onus  of  a  great  national  col- 
lection. What  Berenson  has  called  the  'quietism' 
of  Francia  is  revealed  for  us  in  this  limpidly 


tranquil  painting  with  its  masterly  skill,  its  quiet 
assurance  and  beautiful  colouring.  'Look  first  on 
this  picture,  then  on  that,'  Hamlet  might  have 
said,  and  the  reader  today  may  do  so  to  his  own 
inspiration  and  advantage. 

Conte  Cini  and  the  Island  of  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore 

THE  island  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  that 
most  lovely  of  architectural  groups  floating 
on  the  lagoon,  far  enough  from  the  shore  for  the 
light  to  endow  it  with  an  air  of  fantasy  and  suffi- 
ciently close  for  the  bold  details  of  the  church 
facade  to  be  revealed,  is  now  as  delightful  to 
visit  as  to  behold  from  St.  Mark's.  The  whole 
island  has  recently  been  restored  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Conte  Cini,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
government,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
monastery  there  is  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
showing  the  depressing  state  the  buildings  were 
in  no  more  than  five  years  ago  when  none  but 
the  most  imaginative  and  sanguine  could  have 
thought  of  attempting  the  rehabilitation.  Not 
only  was  the  structural  condition  perilous -the 
remedying  of  this  is  the  greatest  if  least  spec- 
tacular feature  of  the  restoration-but  the  Palla- 
dian  refectory  had  been  divided  into  two  floors, 
the  lower  being  used  as  a  boiler-house;  the 
library  was  serving  as  an  armoury;  and  around 
the  island,  where  there  are  now  gardens,  an 
open-air  theatre  and  a  school  for  orphans,  there 
were  decaying  shacks  of  barrack  huts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Century  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  George  was  erected  on 
the  island,  which  was  then  known  as  the  'isle  of 
cypresses' :  and  in  982  a  Benedictine  monastery 
was  founded  there.  The  island  gained  greater 
importance  and  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
after  1109  when  the  body  of  St.  Stephen  was 
brought  to  it.  The  monastery  must  have  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  a  huddle  of  Gothic 
buildings  when  Cosimo  de'  Medici  came  to 
seek  asylum  there  in  1443,  bringing  in  his  train 
the  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  Michelozzo 
Michelozzi,  who  probably  gave  the  general  de- 
sign for  the  long  dormitory.  This  building  was 
taken  over  in  1494  by  Giovanni  Buora,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  facade  with  three  gables  and 
round-headed  windows  which  looks  across  to 
the  Palazzo  Ducale.  It  was  not  completed  until 
1535,  and  while  the  work  was  proceeding  Buora 
was  occupied  in  the  cloister  on  the  west  side  of 
the  dormitory  (now  called  the  second  cloister) 
where  he  is  known  to  have  been  carving  capitals 
for  the  stately  Ionic  columns  in  15 18.  The  great 
work  on  the  island  was  done  by  Andrea  Palladio, 
who  designed  not  only  the  well-known  church 
of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  but  the  refectory  and 
first  cloister  which  are  now  revealed  for  the 
first  time  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  He  began 
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A  colour-plate  from  Rembrandt,  by  Ludwig  Miinz.  Published  in  the  'Library  of  Great  Painters' 
series  by   Thames  &  Hudson,  London   (£5  net)  and  Harry  N.  Abrams  Inc.,  New  York 


the  vast  refectory  in  1560  on  plans  made  some 
time  before,  and  it  must  have  been  finished  by 
1563  when  Paolo  Veronese  painted  his  great 
picture  for  it.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
church  was  laid  in  1566,  but  the  building  was 
not  completed  for  fifty  years  after  Palladio's 
death,  the  facade  being  finished  on  his  designs 
by  Antonio  Paliari,  who  was  possibly  assisted 
by  Scamozzi.  Palladio's  cloister  was  begun  in 
1579,  the  year  before  his  death,  and  finished  in 
1614,  the  builders  having  modified  the  design  a 
little.  Baldassare  Longhena,  who  was  working 
on  the  island  between  1641  and  1674,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  double  staircase  which  leads  to 
the  loggia  of  the  first  cloister,  and  also  for  the 
library.  The  last  addition  of  importance  was  the 
campanile  which  was  built  in  1791  by  Buratti  to 
replace  one  that  had  tumbled  down  in  1774. 
Although  of  no  particular  interest  in  itself,  the 
campanile  is  of  great  importance  to  the  archi- 
tectural group  as  it  gives  the  vertical  emphasis 
which  anchors  the  composition.  It  is  the  pin 
fastening  the  butterfly  to  the  board. 

Desecration  Begins 

The  monastery  enjoyed  its  last  moment  of 
glory  in  1S00,  when  it  was  used  for  the  conclave 
which  elected  Pope  Pius  VII.  Six  years  later  it 
was  suppressed  and  the  work  of  desecration 
began  in  earnest.  The  buildings  were  stripped  of 
their  movable  possessions,  such  as  Veronese's 
Marriage  at  Cana,  which  was  taken  to  the  Louvre 
whence  it  has  never  returned,  and  the  splendid 
carved  wood  bookcases  of  the  library.  After 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  neglect  and  wan- 
ton destruction  the  island  was  rescued  in  1951  by 
the  Giorgio  Cini  Foundation,  which  entrusted 
the  delicate  task  of  restoration  to  Signori  Forlati 
and  Luigi  Vietti. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  reports  Hugh  Hon- 
our, work  is  still  progressing  on  the  church, 
which  has  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  interiors 
in  all  Venice.  All  the  other  restorations  have 
been  completed.  The  entrance  to  the  monastic 
buildings  is  througli  Palladio's  cloister  with  its 
colonnade  of  pairs  of  Ionic  columns.  The  monu- 


( Right)  The  Library  of  the  Cini  Founda- 
tion, Island  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice. 
(Left)  Palladio's  Refectory.  Until  the  re- 
cent restoration  this  room  was  divided  into 
two  stories,  the  lower  being  occupied  by  a 
boiler-house. 

mental  double  staircase,  designed  by  Longhena 
and  decorated  with  statues  of  Justice  and  Pru- 
dence by  G.B.  Paliari,  leads  up  to  the  gallery 
which  surrounds  the  cloister  at  first-floor  level. 
Now  that  the  wall  which  filled  the  three  arches 
at  its  top  has  been  taken  down  and  the  nine- 
teenth-century lamps  have  been  removed,  the 
staircase  is  revealed  as  a  superb  example  of 
Venetian  baroque  architecture.  Leading  oft"  the 
gallery  are  the  various  offices  of  the  Cini  Foun- 
dation, for  which  furniture  has  been  chosen  with 
consistent  sensitivity.  Vast  tables  and  cupboards 
of  a  bold,  simple  design  were  needed  and  those  of 
exactly  the  right  size  and  proportions  have  been 
found.  Much  of  this  furniture  is  Bolognese  and 
dates  from  the  early  Seventeenth  Century.  The 
walls  have  been  hung  with  large  paintings  of 
the  schools  of  Veronese  and  Tintoretto. 

Longhena's  library  divides  the  galleries  of  the 
two  cloisters.  As  it  was  used  as  an  armoury  it 
appears  to  have  been  treated  with  slightly  more 
care  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings  and  the 
painted  panels  in  the  ceiling  by  Filippo  Gheradi 
and  Giovanni  Coli  have  survived  the  general 
decay  remarkably  well.  The  magnificent  book- 
cases by  a  German  wood-carver,  Franz  Pauc, 
were  fortunately  removed  from  the  island  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Napoleonic  occupation  and 
sent  to  a  school  in  Venice,  where  they  remained 
until  they  were  brought  back  by  the  Cini 
Foundation.  A  number  of  the  wooden  statues 
which  stood  on  top  of  the  bookcases  have  been 
lost  and  have  had  to  be  replaced  by  simple 
carved  urns  of  the  appropriate  height,  a  sensible 
compromise  between  the  equally  unsatisfactory 
alternatives  ot  making  copies  or  leaving  gaps. 
These  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  sim- 
plicity of  Buora's  dormitory,  which  is  some 
hundred  and  forty  yards  long  punctuated  with 
little  doors,  made  its  restoration  less  difficult, 
though  most  of  the  cells  leading  off  it  have  had 
to  be  rebuilt. 

Between  the  first  and  second  cloister  on  the 
ground  floor  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  into  the 
magnificent  refectory  which  is  now  restored  to 
its  full  beauty.  Standing  on  the  outer  threshold 
and  looking  up  into  the  refectory  through  the 
gigantic  doorway,  flanked  by  colossal  marble 
lavobos,  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  heroic 
nature  of  the  architecture  and,  in  the  purity  of 
line  and  dignity  of  conception,  one  senses  the 
musical  nature  of  Palladio's  theory  of  propor- 
tion. No  photograph  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  room,  for  the 
camera  reduces  the  scale  and  distorts  the  pro- 
portional balance  by  flattening.  There  is  only 
one  thing  lacking,  and  that  is  Paolo  Veronese's 
great  picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana  which 
should  stretch  across  the  end  wall,  peopling  it 
with  worthy  inhabitants  and  admitting  the 
brilliance  of  Venetian  colour.  The  room  needs 
the  picture  and  the  picture  would  benefit  in- 
calculably from  the  setting  for  which  it  was  de- 


signed. But  this  is  no  place  for  carping  com- 
ments; everyone  who  visits  the  island  today 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  posterity,  must  stand 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Giorgio  Cini  Foundation 
for  having  given  back  to  the  world  several  of 
its  noblest  buildings. 

The  Tollemache  Orosius 

AMONGST  the  Latin  originals  which  Alfred 
the  Great  translated  into  Old  English  prose 
was  the  Historiac  adversus  Pagatws,  written  in  the 
Fifth  Century  by  Paulus  Orosius,  which  had 
established  itself  as  a  standard  manual  of  in- 
struction (see  A.J.  Collins  in  The  British  Museum 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4). 

In  preparing  his  translations  or  paraphrases, 
the  king,  as  he  explained  elsewhere,  sought  to 
instruct  in  their  native  tongue  those  of  his  sub- 
jects who  enjoyed  the  leisure  for  study.  In  the 
case  of  the  Orosius  he  also  set  before  his  readers 
an  epitome  of  universal  history  and  geography, 
not  a  little  coloured  by  his  own  interpolations 
and  omissions.  If  minute  fragments  of  two 
copies  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  amounting  in 
all  to  no  more  than  three  leaves,  and  modern 
transcripts  be  disregarded,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  work  survives  only  in  the  present  manu- 
script, which  is  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of  the 
Tenth  Century,  and  in  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius 
B.  i,  which  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  two 
fragments,  and  is  closely  related  to,  though  not 
perhaps  directly  copied  from,  the  Tollemache 
text.  Unfortunately  that  text  now  lacks  the 
original  (second)  quire  or  gathering  containing 
Alfred's  description  of  Europe  and  his  account 
of  the  voyages  of  exploration  by  Ohthere  to  the 
White  Sea  and  by  Wulfstan  in  the  Baltic.  This 
all-important  quire,  which  must  have  been 
deliberately  abstracted,  was  replaced  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  by  a  copy  that  derives 
ultimately  from  the  Cotton  version. 

Apart  from  the  light  thrown  on  the  state  of 
historical  and  geographical  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Ninth  Century  by  the  Old  English 
Orosius  and  the  literary  merit  of  the  work,  the 
Tollemache  MS.  is  of  great  importance  on 
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grounds  of  philology  (it  is  one  of  the  three 
primary  authorities  for  the  early  West  Saxon 
dialect),  of  palaeography,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  book-decoration.  Yet  its  place  of  origin  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  little  is  known  of  the 
hands  through  which  it  passed  before  1850, 
when  Joseph  Bosworth  first  examined  it  at 
Helmingham  Hall.  Resemblance  between  its 
hand  and  those  of  entries  covering  the  years 
892-924  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  similar  phraseology  of  the  two,  and 
features  shared  with  Royal  MS.  12  D.  xvii  in 
the  British  Museum  and  Junius  M  S.  27  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  all  suggest  that  the  Tolle- 
mache  Orosius  was  a  Winchester  product.  The 
first  recorded  fact  in  its  history  is  the  statement 
of  George  Hickes,  in  1688,  that  it  had  been  in  the 
library  of  John  Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 
Hickes  added  that  the  manuscript  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Dr.  John  Dee  (d.  1608),  but  that 
assertion  seems  to  be  insusceptible  of  proof.  On 
the  duke's  death,  in  1682,  his  library  became  the 
property  of  his  widow,  and  from  her  the  Oros- 
ius passed  to  the  descendants  of  her  first  hus- 
band, Sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  of  Helmingham, 
3rd  Baronet. 

On  26th  March,  171 5,  according  to  an  entry 
in  his  diary,  Humfrey  Wanley  urged  Robert 
Harley  to  take  steps  to  secure  this  Orosius.  Had 
Harley  followed  the  advice  of  his  librarian,  the 
manuscript  would  have  entered  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1753,  exactly  two  centuries  before  it 
was  acquired.  Since  its  purchase  from  the  Tolle- 
mache Trustees  with  the  aid  of  a  special  grant 
from  H.M.  Treasury -it  is  now  numbered  Add. 
MS.  47967-a  complete  reproduction,  edited  by 
Mr.  Alistair  Campbell,  has  been  published  as  the 
third  volume  of  the  series  of  Early  English  Manu- 
scripts in  Facsimile,  under  the  title  The  Tollemache 
Orosius. 

Outstanding  Modern  Potter 

IT  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
know  and  appreciate  his  work  to  learn  that 
James  Walford  is  to  hold  another  exhibition  of 
his  works  in  pottery.  When  I  last  referred  in 
these  notes  some  two  years  ago  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ford's  work  I  said  that  it  deserved  wider  recogni- 
tion. Since  that  time  examples  of  his  craftsman- 
ship have  been  acquired  by  the  British  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museums  and  by  leading 


( Left)  A  Celadon  pot  of  pate-sur-pate  de- 
sign and  (right)  a  four-lobed  bowl  in  blue- 
green  crackle  glaze.  Two  examples  of  the 
remarkably  fine  modern  work  of  James 
Walford,  now  being  shown  at  the  Berkeley 
Galleries,  Davies  Street,  London. 

collectors.  Two  of  his  pieces  are  here  illustrated. 
The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Berkeley 
Galleries,  Davies  Street,  London,  finishing  at  the 
end  of  October. 

An  interest  in  pottery  led  Mr.  Walford  to  take 
evening  classes  in  1945  at  the  Kingston  Art 
School.  Since  then,  in  nine  years  of  experiments, 
he  has  developed  some  celadon  glazes  which 
certainly  achieve  the  quality  of  the  Chinese  work 
of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  Although  Mr.  Walford 
has  learned  his  main  lessons  in  the  museums,  yet 
his  constant  desire  for  experimentation  has  taken 
the  form  of  unending  glaze  variations,  the  results 
of  which  now  display  a  remarkably  high  quahty 
and  colour.  The  celadons  are  fired  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  i,28o°C,  and  the  porcelain  and 
copper-red  pieces  at  1, 300-1, 350°C:  a  little 
higher  than  the  temperatures  used  by  the  Chinese, 
but  Mr.  Walford's  firing  is  shorter.  Some  wood 
ash  is  used  in  nearly  all  his  glazes.  As  well  as 
acting  as  a  flux  for  the  glaze,  trace  elements  in 
the  ash  give  a  more  pleasing  quahty. 

As  Mrs.  Walford  cultivates  orchids  with  con- 
siderable success,  as  a  complementary  activity  to 
her  husband's  potting,  we  are  fortunate  in 
reporting  on  two  people  who  make  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  England. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney 

THE  Barrett  Collection  of  Burney  papers 
(Egerton  MSS.  3690-3708)  was  purchased 
in  1952  (see  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol. 
XVIII,  41-3).  This  year,  as  a  result  of  a  gener- 
ous bequest  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Arthur  Haw- 
ley,  a  further  item  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
Burney  family  has  been  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manuscripts  from  a  considerable  archive 
relating  to  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the  music  his- 
torian (1726-1814),  which  has  reached  the 
market  from  various  sources  (see  P.J.Willetts 
in  The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX, 
No.  4). 

The  new  acquisition,  now  numbered  Add. 
MS.  48345,  consists  chiefly  of  material  from 
Dr.  Burney's  original  unfinished  Memoirs. 
According  to  Fanny  Burney  (Mme  d'Arblay), 
his  daughter,  the  work  was  first  planned  in  1782, 
then  abandoned  and  not  resumed  until  1807.  It 
was  never  finished.  After  her  father's  death 
Fanny  published  what  she  considered  to  be  of 
interest  as  The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  1832,  and 
stated  that  she  had  destroyed  the  rest.  Here  ap- 
parently, however,  are  a  few  fragments  of  an 
original  draft  in  Burney's  hand.  There  are  two 
consecutive  series  of  half-pages  covering  the 
years  1742-5  and  1746-51,  part  of  an  Index  to 
the  same,  and  three  fragments  relating  to  the 
years  1742,  1751-4,  and  1803.  These  fragments 
afford  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  what  has  been 
lost.  The  references  to  Burney's  flight  from 
Chester  and  the  story  of  his  imposture  as  Mr. 
Arnold  when  he  first  came  to  London  are  new. 
Other  parts  of  Fanny's  narrative  can  now  be 


supplemented.  There  is,  for  example,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  Burney's  apprenticeship  to 
Arne,  and  further  information  regarding  the 
pretended  Society  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  At 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  Burney  was  employed  'as 
a  supernumerary  Violin  or  Tenor'  in  the  or- 
chestra and  became  acquainted  with  Oswald, 
'the  Scottish  Orpheus',  who  kept  a  music  shop 
on  the  pavement  of  St.  Martin's  churchyard. 
Burney  says  that  Oswald  '.  .  .  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  sole  publication  of  all  Music  composed, 
or  pretended  to  be  composed,  by  the  dilettanti 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo.  Under  this  patent  he  published  his  own 
compositions,  a  Cantata  and  six  songs  of  mine, 
as  well  as  whatever  I  afterwards  composed  for 
the  Playhouse'.  The  whole  of  the  music  for  the 
pantomime  Queen  Mab,  which  Garrick  com- 
missioned from  the  pretended  society,  was,  in 
fact,  composed  by  Burney. 

From  another  passage  it  seems  that  Fanny's 
editing  went  so  far  as  deliberate  alteration  of  the 
original.  Here  is  Burney's  account  of  a  story 
known  only  in  Fanny's  version:  'In  the  height 
of  summer,  I  robbed  my  sleep  of  a  few  hours  in 
order  to  meet  some  other  boys  at  a  Bowling- 
green:  and  used  to  tie  a  string  to  one  of  my  great 
toes,  which  I  put  out  at  the  window  of  my  room, 
by  which  I  was  waked  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  by 
an  apprentice  at  next  door.'  Fanny's  account 
begins :  '  The  ardour  of  young  Burney  for  im- 
provement was  such  as  to  absorb  his  whole 
being ;  and  his  fear  lest  a  moment  of  daylight 
should  be  profitless  led  him  to  bespeak  a  labour- 
ing boy,  who  rose  with  the  sun,  to  awaken  him 
regularly  with  its  dawn.  .  .  .' 

Early  Musical  Education 

Among  other  documents  are  part  of  a  com- 
monplace book  made  at  King's  Lynn,  which 
shows  the  range  of  Burney's  interests  from 
Roman  warfare  to  Metastasio,  and  a  list  of  his 
own  musical  compositions  dated  24th  October, 
1797.  A  resume  of  his  life  up  to  1760,  written  by 
Burney  about  the  year  1804,  gives  some  account 
of  his  early  musical  education  during  his  first 
residence  in  Chester: 

The  first  Music  he  learned  was  of  Mr.  Baker  the 
Organist  of  the  Cathedral  \at  Chester],  who  being 
distressed  for  an  assistant  during  a  fit  of  the  Gout, 
taught  [him]  to  play  a  Chant  on  the  Organ  before  he 
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knew  his  Gammut  or  the  names  of  the  keys.  And 
this  single  chant,  the  first  in  Dr.  Boyce's  ist.  volume 

0  f  Cathedral  Music,  was  all  that  he  was  able  to  play 
to  the  Choir  during  his  master's  first  fit  of  the  Gout. 
Between  that  and  another  fit  he  learned  his  Gammut 
and  a  few  more  chants,  and  a  couple  of  Handel's 
opera  songs,  'Dove  sei'[from  Rodelinda,  1723]  and 
'Gode  Valuta'  [presumably  from  Ottone,  1722], 
which  he  performed  without  knowing  a  word  of 
Italian  or  hardly  a  note  of  Music. 

In  three  lively  and  informative  letters,  dated 
November,  1808,  and  January,  1809,  to  Louisa 
Harris,  a  daughter  of  '  Hermes'  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury, Burney  discusses  his  daughter  Sara's  novel 
Geraldine,  the  music  of  Sacchini,  his  partiality 
for  the  key  of  E  flat,  and  other  matters  light  and 
serious. 

'Pictor  in  Carmine' 

THE  printed  books  and  manuscripts  col- 
lected by  Mr.J.W.Hcly-Hutchinson  are 
chiefly  distinguished  for  the  splendour  of  their 
bindings,  some  of  which  were  published  last 
year  in  a  volume  presented  by  the  collector  to 
the  Roxburghe  Club.1  Last  June  Mr.  Hely- 
Hutchinson  gave  fifty  of  the  finest  to  Eton 
College  in  memory  of  his  only  son,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  the  Second  World  War,  while 
to  the  British  Museum  he  gave  his  manuscript  of 
Pictor  in  Carmine  (now  numbered  Add.  MS. 

1  H.M.Nixon,  Twelve  Books  in  Fine  Bindings  horn  the 
Library  of  J.  W.Hely-Hutchinson,  1953. 


48353,  see  T.J.Brown  n  The  British  Museum 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4). 

Of  the  thirteen  known  copies  this  alone  re- 
mained in  private  hands,  and,  in  presenting  it  to 
the  Museum,  which  had  none,  Mr.  Hely- 
Hutchinson  has  done  a  notable  service  to  the 
many  antiquaries  who  work  mainly  in  London. 
According  to  the  preface  (Add.  MS.  48353, 
f.  1),  the  treatise  was  written  to  encourage  the 
replacement,  in  the  decoration  of  churches,  of 
the  secular  and  generally  monstrous  picturarum 
ineptias  which  were  the  subject  of  so  much 
Romanesque  art  by  a  truly  edifying  pictorial 
system  in  which  events  in  the  New  Testament 
were  to  be  represented  side  by  side  with  those 
events  in  the  Old  which  were  thought  to  have 
pre-figured  them.2  This  'typological'  method  of 
illustrating  the  Bible,  best  known  from  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  of  the  late  Thirteenth  Century 
and  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis  of  1324, 
probably  owed  its  revival  and  rapid  diffusion  in 
the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  example  set  by 
Abbot  Suger,3  who  used  it  in  the  new  basilica 
of  Saint-Denis,  dedicated  in  1144.  Pictor  in 
Carmine  proposes  for  each  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  antitypes,  or  events  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  two  to  twenty-one  types, 
mostly  events  in  the  Old,  but  with  a  few  drawn 

2  Cf.  Emile  Male,  L'Art  religieux  du  XIIP  siccle  en 
France,  1925,  pp.  133-78,  and  H.  Cornell,  Biblia 
Pauperum,  1925,  pp.  120-53. 

3  Cf.  Emile  Male,  L'Art  religieux  du  XII*  siccle  en 
France,  1928,  pp.  151-85. 


from  Natural  History  (e.g.  'Sol  lucet  per  med- 
ium vitri  nec  violat  substantiam'  for  the  Annun- 
ciation) or  from  the  rites  of  the  Church  (e.g. 
'  Episcopus  ordinat  lectores  in  ecclesia'  for  Christ 
reading  from  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue.  A  table  of 
the  antitypes  and  their  types  (f.  2)  is  followed  by 
the  main  text  (ff.  11-74),  m  which  from  two  to 
eight  hexameter  couplets  are  offered  as  alterna- 
tive explanations  of  each  of  the  five  hundred  and 
ten  types.  These  couplets  were  to  be  inscribed 
beside  whichever  of  the  type-scenes  might  be 
chosen  to  accompany  the  more  familiar  New 
Testament  antitypes;  for  the  latter  it  would 
suffice  to  add  merely  the  names  of  the  person- 
ages. As  examples  we  may  conveniently  quote, 
since  they  are  wanting  in  Add.  MS.  48353,  the 
last  two  of  the  three  couplets  which  explain  the 
last  type  ('Crucifixus  Dominus  in  medio  duo- 
rum  latronum  eum  qui  a  dextris  confitetur 
acceptat')  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 
antitype  ('Sedens  Christus  in  iudicio  statuit 
electos  a  dextris,  reprobos  a  sinistris'),  namely, 
'De  cruce  latroni  que  premia  reddis  utrique,/ 
Sessor,  Christe,  throni  das  genti  congrua 
cuique',  and  'De  cruce,  de  sede,  donas,  rex 
Christe,  ministros/Dispare  mercede,  dextros 
hinc,  inde  sinistros.'4  In  a  paper  on  Pictor  in 
Carmine  written  in  1932 5  the  late  Dr.M.R. 
James  printed  the  preface  and  table  and  con- 
cluded that  the  author  was  a  Cistercian- the 

4  From  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson  C.  67,  f.  85b. 

5  Archaeologia,  XCIV  (1951),  pp.  141-66,  Pis. 
XXVI-XX1X. 


(Below)  Thomas  Gainsborough.  'Portrait  of  Mr.  Coward.'  Re- 
cently acquired  by  the  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham. 
(Right)  The  recently  completed  portrait  of  H. R.H.  the  Princess 
Royal,  by  Richard  Marientreu. 
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Special  Italian  Issue 

Following  a  long  period  of  close  col- 
laboration with  Hugh  Honour,  its  Italian 
Cultural  Representative,  The  Connoisseur 
is  next  month  publishing  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  ever  produced  by 
an  art  magazine.  This  special  number 
will  be  devoted  to  the  arts  of  Italy. 
A  greater  part  of  the  material  will 
never  before  have  been  published  and 
there  will  be  a  number  of  interesting 
new  attributions  to  important  pictures. 
Other  contents  will  include  little-known 
Italian  works  of  art,  together  with  all 
the  regular  features.  Among  the  distin- 
guished contributors  will  be:  Professor 
Giovanni  Mariacher  (Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian  Lacquered  Furniture); 
Professor  Guiseppe  Fiocco  (New  Light 
on  the  Art  of  Francesco  Vicellio) ;  Dott. 
Giovanni  Urbani  (The  Restoration  of 
Frescoes);  Professor  Enzo  Carli  (Recent 
Discoveries  in  Sienese  Painting  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries); 
Dott.  Federico  Zeri  (The  Pallavincini 
Palace  and  Gallery  in  Rome -Part  I) 
(Part  II  will  appear  in  January) ;  John 
Fleming  (The  Hugfords  of  Florence- 
Part  II  (Part  I  appears  in  this  issue), 
with  a  Provisional  Catalogue  of  the 
Collection  of  Ignazio  Enrico  Hug- 
ford);  Hugh  Honour  (Two  Exhibitions: 
Piedmontese  Painting  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  at  Turin  and  Eighteenth- 
century  Paintings  at  Bergamo);  Arthur 
Lane  (Giacomo  Boselli,  Italian  Potter  of 
Savona);  Edward  Fenton,  U.S.A.  (Ital- 
ian Festivals);  Hugh  Honour  (An  Un- 
published Romanesque  Crucifix);  J.M. 
Wearing  (Some  Examples  of  Italian 
Armour  and  Arms  in  the  Marzoli  Col- 
lection, Brescia). 


This  lily  and  frogs  design,  by  John  Nash, 
R.A.,  on  a  i2-in.-high  crystal  vase,  is 
amongst  an  exhibition  of  American  Steu- 
ben glass  now  being  held  at  45  Park  Lane, 
London. 


preface  echoes  the  views  on  art  expressed  by 
Saint  Bernard  in  his  Apologia,6  a  defence  of  Cis- 
tercian austerity  against  attacks  from  Cluny- 
who  must  also  have  been  an  Englishman,  since 
no  manuscript  is  known  outside  England  and 
the  closest  archaeological  parallels  are  late 
twelfth-century  paintings  at  Peterborough  and 
windows  at  Canterbury,  circa  1200-15.7  He 
was  therefore  inclined  to  accept  the  ascription, 
found  in  a  copy  once  at  Hereford,  to  Adam, 
Abbot,  circa  1200  of  the  Cistercian  house  of 
Dore  in  Herefordshire.8  Add.  MS.  48353.  with 
its  two  fine  initials  (ff.  I,  11),  is  an  excellently 
preserved  specimen  of  the  best  English  cal- 

«  Migne,  P.L.,  Vol.  CLXXXII,  cols.  915,  5>i6. 
Whether  or  not  the  author  was  a  Cistercian,  the 
'churches  in  which  painting  is  allowed',  for  which  he 
tells  us  his  treatise  was  written,  did  not  include  those 
of  the  Cistercians,  whose  Chapters  General  forbade 
painting  and  sculpture  in  statutes  of  11 34.  H75?, 
1 21 3,  and  1 23 1.  Comparable  statutes  against  stained 
glass  were  made  in  1134,  1159,  and  n 82.  Cf.  J.M. 
Canivez,  'Statuta  Capitulorum  Generalium  Ordinis 
Cisterciensis',  Vols.  I— II,  in  Bibliotheque  de  la  Revue 
d'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  fasc.  9-10,  Louvain,  1933-4. 
and  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition,  Saint  Bernard  et 
Fart  des  Cisterciens,  Dijon,  1953.  PP-  n-18. 

7  M.R.James,  'On  the  Paintings  formerly  in  the 
Choir  at  Peterborough',  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  IX  (1896-9),  178-94,  and  'The 
Verses  formerly  inscribed  on  the  Twelve  Windows 
in  the  Choir  at  Canterbury',  Publications  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  No.  XXXVIII,  1901. 

8  Of  two  successive  Abbots  named  Adam  the  first 
was  alive  in  1198,  the  second  circa  1217:  the  writer 
was  the  second.  He  had  been  a  Cluniac  before  he  was 
a  Cistercian  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Opera,  R.S., 
IV,  p.  194);  hence,  perhaps,  his  sympathy  for  art.  Cf. 
J.C.Russell,  Dictionary  of  Writers  of  Thirteenth  Century 
England,  1936,  p.  4. 


ligraphy  of  the  early  Thirteenth  Century:  and 
although  its  provenance,  like  that  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  300,  to  which 
it  is  palaeographically  akin,  is  unknown,  the 
signature  (f.  1)  of  the  Yorkshire  antiquary  Col. 
Charles  Fairfax  (1598-1673),  of  Menston  in  the 
West  Riding,  points  to  the  north.  It  was  later 
MS.  1 1059  in  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  collection 
and  it  was  from  the  version  given  by  him  in  his 
Catalogue  that  M.Delislc  9  reprinted  the  pref- 
ace in  his  description  of  the  Peterborough 
Psalter  (Brussels,  Bibliotheque  Royale  MS. 
9961),  which  has  a  set  of  miniatures  based  on  the 
paintings  mentioned  above. 

Tribute  to  a  Connoisseur 

ADMIRAL  SIR  LIONEL  G.  PRESTON, 
.  K.C.B.,  writes:  Lovers  of  Dutch  Old 
Masters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  death  in  France  of  Theodore 
Ward.  In  the  years  between  the  wars  his  com- 
manding figure  haunted  the  London  sale-rooms 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Netherlands  flower 
and  still-life  Masters  of  the  great  period  was 
widely  recognized  as  outstanding. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  who  was  a  still-life  painter  of  ability,  he 
presented  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  the 
form  of  a  bequest  in  memory  of  his  wife,  a  re- 
markable collection  of  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  and  Flemish  still-life  paintings  known  as 
the  'Daisy  Linda  Ward  Collection'.  This,  testi- 
fying alike  to  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
donor  as  well  as  to  his  munificence,  consists  of 
no  fewer  than  ninety-six  pictures  which  were  for 
the  purpose  selected  by  Mr.  Ward  from  the 
much  larger  collection  which  he  had  formed 
over  many  years.  It  contains  a  high  proportion 
of  works  signed  by  major  and  minor  artists  of 
both  schools,  a  fact  which,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral comprehensiveness  of  its  character,  makes 
it  of  considerable  importance  to  the  student. 

Mr.  Ward's  generosity  did  not  cease  here.  He 
had  stipulated  that  a  scholarly  catalogue  should 
be  put  in  hand  and  published  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  but  when,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  publication  was  delayed  until 
the  undertaking  became  beyond  the  means  of 
the  museum,  he  defrayed  the  entire  cost  of 
publication.  With  a  text  by  Dr.J.G.van  Gclder 
and  a  reproduction  of  each  painting  in  the  col- 
lection, the  catalogue,  which  appeared  in  1950, 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
students  of  this  branch  of  European  painting. 

He  was  a  shrewd  business  man  who  started  his 
business  life  with  International  Paints  Ltd.,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  that  com- 
pany. He  appreciated  the  future  of  aircraft  and 
at  the  time  of  the  1914-18  War  founded  the 
company,  now  known  as  Titanine  Ltd.,  manu- 
facturers of  aircraft  finishes,  etc.  About  that 
time  he  was  also,  for  some  years,  a  director  of 
A.V.Roc  &  Co.  Ltd. 

His  strong  personality  was  always  evident, 
but  a  shy  and  retiring  character  limited  his 
ability  to  make  many  intimate  friends.  If  only 
on  account  of  the  donation  of  the  collection  he 
will  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by  art 
students  of  various  nationalities. 
9  Melanges,  1880,  pp.  206,  207. 


The  Sotheby  Heirlooms 

TH  E  small  but  important  collection  of  Eng- 
lish Miniatures  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  (see  p.  112)  known  as  'The 
Sotheby  Heirlooms',  which  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
art  auction  rooms  last  month,  was  perhaps  the 
oldest  in  date  of  formation  after  the  Royal 
Collection.  It  was  sold  as  the  property  of  the  late 
Major-General  Frederick  Edward  Sotheby. 

James  Sotheby  (1655-1720)  was  a  London 
merchant  with  an  estate  in  Essex,  his  home  was 
at  Hackney  and  his  business  at  Hatton  Garden. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  preserved  at  Ecton 
Hall,  Northampton  (an  estate  which  was  in- 
herited by  the  Sotheby  family  in  1881  through 
the  marriage  of  William  Sotheby,  the  poet,  to 
Mary  Isted  of  Ecton  in  1780)  a  series  of  green 
leather-bound  notebooks  in  which  there  are 
records  of  James  Sotheby's  purchases,  not  only 
of  miniatures,  but  also  of  pictures,  silver  and 
other  works  of  art.  It  is  possible  that  James 
Sotheby's  interest  in  miniatures  was  first  aroused 
by  inheriting  from  his  mother-in-law  three 
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ebony  frames,  each  containing  five  miniatures, 
and  valued  at  £150  in  all.  These  had  all  belonged 
to  his  wife's  grandfather,  Sir  Nicholas  Crisp, 
who  died  in  1665.  None  of  these  can  be  definitely 
identified,  but  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have 
inherited  two  miniature  portraits  of  Sir  Nicholas 
and  Lady  Crisp  and  of  their  daughter  Anne 
Robinson,  later  Mrs.  Howell. 

The  earliest  record  of  purchases  to  be  found 
in  the  notebooks  is  on  2nd  February,  1691, 
when  twelve  miniatures  were  bought  for  a  total 
of  £12  1 8s.  od.  from  Mr.  Parry  Walton,  whom 
Vertue  records  as  William  Ill's  repairer  of  pic- 
tures, and  of  the  Raphael  Cartoons  at  Hampton 
Court.  Because  of  the  brevity  of  description 
only  two  of  the  twelve  can  be  identified.  In 
1699  James  Sotheby  added  'Ld.  Cromwell's 
Picture  in  Miniature  by  Holbein'  for  12s.  6d., 
and  in  1703  he  bought  Peter  Oliver's  miniature 
painting  of  Venus  and  Cupid  for  £10.  This  he 
had  framed  on  21st  January,  1705,  for  £9  5s.  3d. 
In  the  same  year,  1705,  he  added  the  large  minia- 
ture of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  Family  at  a 
cost  of  £10  15s.  od.  His  last  recorded  purchase  is 
that  of  a  'man's  head  in  miniature  by  Holbein, 
ten  guineas',  bought  on  6th  June,  1717. 

'Walnut  Tree  Cases' 

The  framing  and  display  of  his  collection, 
which  was  presumably  housed  in  his  home  in 
Hackney,  doubtless  gave  James  Sotheby  par- 
ticular satisfaction.  Thirteen  of  the  miniatures 
have  the  distinctive  gilt-metal  frames  ordered  by 
James  Sotheby  engraved  at  the  back  with  the 
addorsed  monogram  J.S.  Described  in  the  note- 
books as  frames  'brass  gilt  and  finely  engrav'd' 
or  'gilt  wrought',  these  frames  have  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  engraving  and  chasing,  probably 
because  they  were  made  at  different  periods. 
The  fronts  are  chased  with  stiff  leaves,  while  at 
the  back  the  monogram  is  enclosed  by  a  band  of 
guilloche  or  husks,  or  laurel  garlands.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  all  were  made  by  James  Seamer,  gold- 
smith, whom  we  know  made  the  case  for  Peter 
Oliver's  Venus  and  Cupid.  In  addition  to  these 
gilt-metal  frames,  James  Sotheby  also  had  made 
by  a  Mr.  Tho.  Bridgwater  two  'walnut  Tree 
Cases  for  Miniature  Pictures',  one  at  a  cost  of 
£3  10s  od.,  in  1716,  to  house  the  large  miniature 
of  More  and  his  Family,  the  other,  which  is 
identical,  at  a  cost  of  £4  15s.  od.,  in  1717,  to 
contain  fourteen  miniatures. 

At  Auction 

THE  London  Auction  season,  beginning 
early  in  October,  1954,  and  ending  on  29th 
July,  1955,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  since  the 
war.  There  was  no  lack  of  liveliness  when  first- 
rate  works  of  art  appeared,  even  when  protected 
by  substantial  reserves,  and  dealers  and  collectors 
alike  sustained  a  valiant  and  hopeful  spirit.  In 
Christie's  and  Sotheby's  rooms  alone  the  com- 
bined turnover  was  close  on  £3^  million,  an 
increase  of  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  over 
the  1953-54  season.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's; 
Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's,  and  other  London 
auctioneers  also  report  marked  progress  over  the 
previous  season.  The  past  sale-room  year  has  been 
particularly  notable  for  the  continued  interest 
shown  in  pictures  and  drawings  by  Old  Masters, 


Two  rare  and  well-proportioned  glasses:  (left)  an  air-twist  Sweetmeat,  6|  in.,  and  (right)  a 
baluster  Champagne  with  domed  and  terraced  foot,  6  in.  Taken  from  'Glass  Notes'  (No. 
14),  compiled  by  Arthur  Churchill  Ltd.,  London. 


especially  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Schools. 
English  and  French  furniture  of  quality  and  of 
small  size,  as  well  as  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish porcelains,  continue  to  make  a  magnetic 
appeal  to  the  collector;  and  the  demand  for  fine 
examples  of  the  English  and  Continental  silver- 
smiths' craft  continues  to  exceed  the  supply. 

The  event  in  the  art  world  which  crowned  the 
past  season  was  the  sale  of  old  and  modern  pic- 
tures of  the  British  and  Continental  Schools  at 
Christie's  on  15th  July.  This  included  works 
from  the  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  Alcibiades 
Vagliano,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Cripps  and  Mr. 
Francis  F.  Madan,  and  a  total  of  £154,174  was 
realized  for  the  hundred  and  fifty-nine  lots 
offered -this  is  the  highest  total  for  a  single  day's 
sale  of  pictures  since  before  the  last  war.  To- 
wards this  sum,  £68,459  was  contributed  for 
the  Vagliano  Collection  of  fifty  lots.  The  top 
price  in  this  section  for  a  single  picture  was  the 
£8,610  given  for  J. B.C.  Corot's  'La  Charrette 
(Souvenir  de  Saintry)',  dated  1874,  17^  x  22  in. 
Corot  was  also  represented  by  'Le  Secret  de 
1' Amour',  on  panel  18^  x  34  in.,  painted  in 
1865,  which  sold  for  £8,400;  'La  Cueillette  des 
Marguerites',  27  x  19  in.,  brought  £4,725 ;  and 
'Le  Chemin  Montant  a  Gouvieux  Pres  Chan- 
tilly',  on  panel  10  x  13 J  in.,  fetched  £3,675. 
A  Charles  F.Daubigny  small  panel,  14I  X  26  in., 
of  'Le  Pecheur  au  Bord  de  L'Oise',  painted  in 
1877,  realized  £2,940.  Works  by  the  older 
masters  in  this  collection  included  a  pair  of 
delightful  fete  galante  subjects,  each  30  x  39  in., 
'The  Swing'  and  'The  Dance'.  The  pair  went 
for  £14,700,  as  compared  with  the  £1,617  given 
for  the  two  in  the  Lyne  Stephen  sale  of  1895.  A 
New  York  buyer  gave  £3,990  for  a  small  oval 
painting,  i8£  X  14^  in.,  of  'La  Toilette  de 
Venus',  by  Boucher,  signed  and  dated  1766;  a 


London  buyer  paid  a  similar  sum  for  a  portrait 
of  'Madame  Favart,  the  actress  of  The  Opera 
Comique',  31  X  25  in.,  by  J. B.  van  Loo- this 
cost  £997  10s.  in  1903 ;  a  pair  of  small  pictures  of 
ladies  in  landscapes,  12  X  9  in.,  by  J.F.Schall, 
realized  £3,675;  and  £2,100  was  given  for  a 
J.B.Greuze  portrait  of  a  young  boy  seated  be- 
hind a  ledge,  17  x  13  J  in. 

Then  followed  a  small  collection  (thirty  lots) 
of  old  and  modern  paintings  belonging  to  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Cripps.  This  brought  a  total  of 
£48,630.  The  top  price  among  the  modern 
works,  £5,460,  was  paid  for  a  'Street  Scene  in 
Marly',  17^  X  25  in.,  by  Alfred  Sisley.  Eugene 
Boudin  was  represented  by  a  small  painting  on 
panel,  10  X  15  in.,  of 'A  Beach  Scene  at  Deau- 
ville',  and  'Le  Rivage  de  Berck-sur-Mer',  18J  X 
28  in.,  painted  in  1883.  These  changed  hands  at 
£5,040  and  £4,200  respectively.  Two  works  by 
Camille  Pissarro,  'Verger  a  Louveciennes',  17^ 
X  2 if  in.,  and  'Les  Bords  de  la  Seine  a  Bougi- 
vaT,  9  X  12^  in.,  sold  for  £3,990  and  £2,100 
respectively.  Older  masters  in  this  collection  in- 
cluded a  Guardi  small  painting,  15J  X  27^  in., 
of 'The  Dogana  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute,  Venice'.  This  was  bought  for 
£5,250  by  an  Italian  buyer.  A  Hobbema  small 
panel,  12  X  15^  in.,  of  a  woody  road  scene,  with 
figures  on  a  sandy  road,  brought  £6,090.  From 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Madan  came  a  Canaletto  paint- 
ing, 23  J  X  42  in.,  of  'The  Portello  and  the 
Brenta  Canal  at  Padua',  dating  about  1735-40, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  I954~5  Royal  Acad- 
emy Winter  Exhibition.  It  was  sold  to  a  Swiss 
dealer  for  £9,450.  Anonymous  properties  in- 
cluded a  portrait  of '  Patrick  Heatly,  second  son 
of  Andrew  Heatly,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.',  37x31  in.,  byjohaan  Zoffany,  which 
fetched  £1,155.  It  fetched  £84  in  1906. 
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International  Sale 


I.  Gothic  tapestry  panel,  3  ft.  X  6  ft.  6  in.,  from  the  Hautelisse  looms  of  St.  Trond  near 
Liege,  circa  1520,  with  figures  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary. Mrs.  James  Manchester  Coll.  (Sotheby's).  2.  A  22-ca«at  gold  table  snuff-box  in. 
wide,  23  oz.  6  dwt.,  with  arms  of  8th  Earl  of  Lauderdale  (1759-1839),  maker's  mark  G.R., 
London.  1825  (Sotheby's).  3.  'A  Game  of  Cards,'  by  C.  Schleisner,  dated  1850,  53  X  63  cm. 
(Kunsthallen,  Copenhagen).  4.  'The  Nativity,'  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  pen-and-ink  and  brown 
wash  drawing,  7*§  x  8|  in.  The  Misses  Le  Hunte  Coll.  (Sotheby's).  5.  'John  Mytton, 
astride  his  Horse  Baronet,'  by  John  Ferneley,  39  X  52  in.  Mrs.  H.  Coriat  Coll.  (Knight, 
Frank  &  Rutley,  London).  6.  Louis  XVI  lacquer  bureau-a-cylindre,  32  in.  wide,  stamped 
C.  C.  Saunter.  The  Vagliano  Coll.  (Sotheby's).  7.  Eighteenth-century  French  bureau- 
cabinet,  tulipwood  with  ormolu  mounts,  33  in.  wide  (Phillips.  Son  &:  Neale,  London). 
8.  George  I  carved  and  inlaid  walnut  card-table,  English,  Eighteenth  Century.  Height 
29  in.,  length  35  in.  Alfred  H.  Caspary  Coll.  ( Parke-Bemet  Galleries,  New  York).  9.  'View 
of  Dinant,'  by  Hippolyte  Boulenger,  50  X  68  cm.  Mon.  A.  Boitte  Coll.  (J.  de  Mul,  Palais 
des  Beaux- Arts,  Brussels).  10.  'The  Forum,  Rome:  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux'  in 
foreground,  by  Canaletto,  23I  X  37J  in.  (Sotheby's).  II.  William  III  silver-gilt  rose-water 
dish  and  ewer,  143  oz.  9  dwt.,  by  Samuel  Hood,  1699.  The  Harald  Peake  Coll.  (Sotheby's). 
12.  Pair  of  Nymphenburg  porcelain  figures  of  'Lalage'  and  'Harlequin',  from  the  Coin- 
media  deW  Arte,  7  in.  and  7%  in.  high,  modelled  by  F.A.Bustelli.  The  Vagliano  Coll. 
(Christie's).  13.  A  Carl  Faberge  gold  and  enamel  table-clock,  over-all  height  5 J  in.,  dial 
with  gold  hands  and  pearl  border,  by  the  workmaster  Michael  Perchin.  The  Vagliano  Coll. 
(Christie's).  14.  One  of  a  pair  of  Adam  cut-glass  candelabra,  each  28  in.  high  and  resting  on 
a  Bristol  sapphire-blue  and  gold  panelled  pedestal.  Major  R.C.  Hans  Sloane  Stanley  Coll.  at 
Paultons.  Hampshire  (Woolley  &  Wallis,  Salisbury).  15.  An  unused  block  of  the  United 
States  1851-57  12  cents  black.  Sir  Nicholas  Waterhouse  Coll.  (H.R.  Harmer,  London). 
16.  A  United  States  1846  Millbury,  Mass.,  Postmaster  5  cents  black  on  original  cover.  Sir 
Nicholas  Waterhouse  Coll.  (H.R.  Harmer,  London). 
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BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


From  Stockholm 

Arms  on  tapestry  panel,  mid-Sixteenth  Century. 

This  panel  is  not  of  Continental  origin,  but  English. 

Despite  the  fading,  these  arms  can  be  read  as -Quarterly,  1st 
and  4th,  gules,  a  chevron  between  three  lions  gambs  erased  and  a 
bordure  argent;  on  a  chief  argent  an  eagle  displayed  sable,  membered  or 
(granted  to  Sir  Wiston  Browne  of  Abbesroding  and  Langcnhoe, 
Essex,  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  Henry  VIII,  15 11,  the 
chief  being  granted  in  memory  of  his  service  in  the  war  against 
Boabdif  in  Granada,  1491-2);  2nd  and  yd,  grand  quarters,  1st 
and  4th,  argent,  a  chevron,  between  three  chess-rooks  ermine  (for 
Walcott) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  per  bend  sinister  or  and  sable  a  lion  double- 
tailed  counter-changed  (for  Sympson-this  grand  quarter  is  now 
borne  by  Sympson-Walcott) ;  impaling,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  leopards'  faces  sable  (for  Faring- 
ton  ofWorden,  Co.  Lancaster);  2nd,  gules,  three  cinquefoils  pierced 
argent  (also  for  Farington,  Co.  Lancaster) ;  3rd,  argent,  a  cross 
engrailed  (or  indented)  sable  between  four  torteaux  gules  (for  Claiton 
or  Clayton  of  Cleton  Hall,  Co.  Lancaster). 

Crests:  1st,  a  lion's  gamb  of  the  arms,  erased  and  erect  holding  an 
eagle's  wing  sable  (for  Browne,  granted  in  15 11);  2nd,  a  wingless 
wyveru  tail  extended  (for  Farington). 

This  panel  was  woven  for  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  15 10 '-1567, 
son  of  Sir  Wiston  Browne,  and  for  his  wife  Joan  Farington,  only 
daughter  of  William  Farington  of  Worden.  Anthony  Browne, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  a  most  eminent 
lawyer  of  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  though  his  perse- 
cution of  Protestants  under  Philip  and  Mary  led  to  his  being 
reduced  to  a  puisne  judge  under  Elizabeth,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  her  from  conferring  a  knighthood  on  him. 

From  Nottingham 

Arms  on  carved  wooden  corbel,  supported  by  an  angel,  late 
Fifteenth  Century. 

A  lion  rampant  within  an  orle  of  quartrefoils  gules,  for  Pierrepont 
of  Holme-Pierrepont,  Co.  Notts,  later  Earls  (1628)  and  Dukes 
of  Kingston. 

From  London 

Arms  on  carved  wooden  panel,  early  Seventeenth  Century. 

Per  pale,  argent  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  sable.  Crest:  an  (antelope's) 
head  erased,  per  jess  argent  and  gules,  for  Roberts  originally  of 
Aston,  Stanton  Lacy  and  Burway,  Co.  Salop,  and  later  of  Sutton 
Che  veil,  Co.  Leicester,  and  for  Roberts  of  Westerley,  Co.  Glou- 
cester. These  arms  and  crest  were  confirmed  in  1614,  to  William 
Roberts,  High  Sheriff  of  Co.  Leicester  in  1619. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  damage  to  the  head  of  the  animal 
which  forms  the  crest,  the  creature  might  equally  well  have  been 
a  lion.  But  no  family  using  the  above  coat  bears  for  crest  an 
animal's  head  parted  per  fess  argent  and  gules,  other  than  Roberts. 


For  example,  Beadwell  of  Suffolk  has  a  demi-lioti  but  parted  per 
pale  indented  argent  and  gules. 

From  Exeter 

Arms  on  panels,  about  1530. 

Or,  three  piles  gules,  on  a  canton  argent  a  griffin  segreant  sable  for 
either  Basset  of  Langley,  Co.  Derby,  or  Basset  of  Blore,  Co. 
Stafford.  Tracing  the  impalements  on  the  other  panels  should 
not  be  difficult. 

From  Cabramatta,  N.S.W. 

Arms  on  silver  mounts  of  a  Scottish  powder-horn. 

Your  sketch  indicates  that  these  arms  are-rt  cross-crosslet  fitchy 
and  a  chief  indented.  C.  a  seax  or  falchion  in  bend.  M.  Durn  spiro 
spero.  This  coat  is  not  listed  in  Balfour-Paul's  Ordinary  of  Scot- 
tish arms,  and  nothing  resembling  it  is  recorded  as  used  by  any 
Scottish  family.  Only  one  English  family  uses  such  a  coat- 
Saxam  of  Suffolk -argent,  a  cross  batty-fitchy  gules,  a  chief  indented 
azure.  No  crest  or  motto  is  recorded  for  Saxam,  but  the  use  of 
a  seax  looks  like  a  canting  allusion  to  the  name. 

If  your  sketch  is  approximately  accurate,  the  treatment  of  the 
arms  is  patently  mid-Nineteenth  Century,  the  period  to  which 
most  of  these  elaborately  silver-mounted  powder-horns  belong. 
It  was  a  period,  too,  during  which  great  numbers  of  coats-of-arms 
were  'invented'  as  a  sop  to  the  prevailing  snobbism.  No  silver- 
mounted  Scottish -by  which  you  presumably  mean  Highland- 
powder-horn  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  is  known  or 
recorded. 
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Books  Reviewed 


PEOPLE,  PLACES,  THINGS  AND 
IDEAS:  Edited  by  Geoffrey  Grigson  and 
Charles  Harvard  Gibbs-Smith:  (London: 
The  Grosvenor  Press  Ltd.,  1954.42s.  each  net) 

THESE  four  volumes  are  described  by  the 
general  editors  as  'adventures  in  world 
knowledge,  epitomizing  the  tastes,  achievements 
and  aspirations  of  mankind  in  language  which  is 
straightforward,  scholarly,  and  concise'.  This  is 
truly  a  'proper  study',  to  be  judged,  not  by- 
petty  sins  of  omission  or  commission,  but  by  the 
yardstick  of  its  own  professed  aim  which,  the 
editors  add,  'is  to  entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct'. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  aspiration :  before  going  on 
to  discuss  the  achievement,  let  it  be  said  at  the 
outset  how  excellent  is  the  taste  with  which  the 
series  is  presented.  Sixteen  colour  and  a  hundred 
and  sixty  black-and-white  plates  in  each  book, 
with  matching  coloured  end-papers  and  jackets 
after  paintings  by  David,  Canaletto,  Raphael 
and  (for  Vol.  Ill)  a  Swiss  'Wunderkammer', 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  an  inquisitiveness 
which  eight  hundred  thousand  odd  words  of 
carefully  weighed  text  should  surely  satisfy. 

The  first  volume,  'People',  deals  with  'the 
good,  bad,  great  and  eccentric  who  illustrate  the 
admirable  diversity  of  man',  and  the  portrait 
sketches,  both  the  visual  and  the  descriptive, 
attempt  to  record  character  rather  than  dry 
facts,  as  often  as  possible  by  quoting  the  subjects 
themselves.  Opening  at  random  we  learn,  for 
instance,  of  that  fascinating  eccentric  Charles 
Waterton,  that  'he  .  .  .  delighted  in  taxidermic 
satire  and  fantasy,  such  as  the  Nondescript,  a 
howler  monkey  fashioned  into  a  hairy  bust,  a 
parody  of  the  neo-classic  head  and  shoulders  of 


Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1535),  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger.  Reduced  from 
'People'  (Grosvenor  Press,  London,  42s. 
net):  see  also  'Places',  'Things',  'Ideas'. 


gentleman  or  statesman;  or  the  stuffed  figures 
called  "England's  Reformation  Zoologically 
illustrated"  which  included  John  Knox  as  a 
black  frog'.  To  at  least  this  reviewer's  relief, 
John  Knox  is  not  among  the  chosen,  even  as  a 
Black  Frog,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the 
editors'  wise  precept  that  'there  have  been  great 
men,  after  all,  who  make  very  dull  reading' ! 

Vol.  II,  'Places' -there  are  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  of  them -'is  not  a  gazeteer,  any 
more  than  "People"  is  a  biographical  dictionary. 
Here  is  travel  in  space,  but  also  travel  in  time  .  .  . 
travel  also  in  varieties  and  depth  of  feeling'.  The 
scope  for  such  arbitrary  Sitwcllian  journeys  (and 
for  their  illustration)  is  boundless,  and  perhaps 
of  all  four  volumes  'Places'  best  reflects  the  en- 
joyment of  its  contributors  in  recording  their 
impressions.  Altogether  some  seventy  countries 
are  visited,  and  if  at  times  there  might  appear  to 
be  some  unbalance  (there  are  forty  entries  for 
Italy  against  sixteen  for  Spain:  almost  as  many 
for  Burma  as  for  France),  no  regional  specialist 
has  been  really  forgotten.  There  are  near  places 
and  far,  old  and  new-Selborne  and  Sajama, 
Paestum  and  Punta  del  Este. 

The  third  volume,  'Things',  is  a  true  mis- 
cellany, planned  as  an  entertainment,  in  which 
'contributors  have  given  a  good  many  answers 
about  things  on  which  encyclopaedias  are  hesi- 
tant or  vague-or  silent'.  The  main  preoccupa- 
tion is  with  the  origins  and  first  use  of  familiar 
utilitarian  objects  ranging  from  false  teeth  to 
lawn-mowers,  and  from  passports  to  safety  pins - 
about  two  hundred  in  all.  'English  language  en- 
cyclopaedias,' says  the  entry  under  this  heading, 
'have  lately  shown  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
restrict  their  range  of  enquiry,  as  though  in 


deference  to  the  imaginary  figure  of  the  Aver- 
age Man.'  So  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  put  the 
'things'  of  the  average  man  in  a  new  light  and 
perspective:  and  if  it  lacks  the  homogeneity 
which  biography  and  topography  give  to  the 
earlier  volumes,  it  is  nevertheless  an  original 
essay  in  what  is  now  called  'consumer  research'. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  this  tetralogy 
is  entitled  'Ideas' -a  hundred  and  eighty-three 
ideas  'living,  dying,  and  dead,  which  we  are 
moved  by  or  were  moved  by'.  But,  the  editors 
add,  the  word  'idea'  may  not  be  strictly  used,  as 
'a  mixed  bag  of  notions  and  emotions  is  de- 
scribed'. Men,  places,  and  objects  are  all  amen- 
able to  alphabetical  marshalling  with  an  under- 
lying sense  of  unity,  but  a  dictionary  of  abstrac- 
tions, especially  a  profusely  illustrated  one,  is  a 
more  difficult  undertaking,  and  'Ideas'  is,  per- 
haps, the  least  integrated  of  the  series.  Moreover 
whereas  'Places'  and  'Things'  have  excellent 
summaries  of  the  contents,  '  Ideas'  has  none,  so 
that  the  reader  has  himself  no  notion  of  how  and 
where  he  can  expect  to  find  subjects  which  (un- 
like 'People',  which  also  lacks  an  index)  can  be 
classified  and  described  in  various  ways.  Under 
R,  for  example,  comes  an  item  'One  law  for  the 
rich,  one  law  for  the  poor',  but  '  Rule  of  Law' 
comes  under  L,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
excellent  contributions  to  this,  the  most  serious 
of  the  four  volumes,  should  thus  be  exposed  to 
the  hazards  of  a  lucky  dip.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are,  of  necessity,  simply  portraits  of  phil- 
osophers and  other  instigators  of  ideas,  but  a 
number  of  symbolic  pictures  and  photographs, 
wherever  the  context  permits,  help  to  orientate 
the  casual  reader. 

The  inclusion,  indeed,  of  so  many  Old  Master 
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and  modern  paintings  and  drawings  in  these 
volumes  is  one  of  their  chief  attractions.  The 
editors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
a  series  offering  instead  of  the  customary  'potted 
knowledge'  a  'collation'  that  is  neither  hide- 
bound nor  binding,  however  freely  indulged 
in!-T.C. 

METALWORK  AND  ENAMELLING:  By 

Herbert  Maryon,  F.  S.A. :  3rd  edition  (re- 
vised), 331  pages,  332  line  drawings,  30  half- 
tone plates:  (London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  36s. 
net) 

MAN'S  conquest  of  the  metals  in  common 
use  is  romance  incarnate -his  power  of 
transmuting  a  mountain  into  the  steel  sinews  of 
modern  life,  his  ability  to  coax  a  mustard-seed 
of  gold  out  of  a  bucketful  of  sand  and  gravel,  the 
procedures  whereby,  whether  by  application  of 
force  or  by  the  help  of  docile  fire,  he  may  tame 
stubborn  iron  or  persuade  rigid  bronze  to  flow 
like  water.  For  some  lovers  of  fine  craftsman- 
ship an  object  made  of  metal  may  possess  an 
allurement  quite  apart  from  an  appreciation  of 
its  beauty  of  form  or  of  colour  or  sheen  of  sur- 
face, a  fascination  founded  in  an  instinctive  re- 
spect for  the  obstinate  material  wherefrom  the 
object  was  wrought;  and  often,  too,  in  a  curios- 
ity as  to  how  the  result  was  achieved-as  to  how, 
to  take  but  a  few  typical  examples,  the  bronze 
of  a  sculpture  has  been  so  constrained  as  to  re- 
produce faithfully  each  final  touch  of  the  sculp- 
tor's hand,  or  a  sheet  of  silver  has  been  made  to 
look  as  if  it  had  obeyed  like  softened  wax  the 
craftsman's  manipulation,  or  minute  pellets  of 
gold  were  made  spheres  and  then  attached  in 
predetermined  patterns  to  a  golden  surface.  In- 
telligent answers  to  such  questions  ought  to  be 
within  the  competence,  or  at  least  handy  reach, 
of  any  museum  functionary  charged  with  the 
administration  of  works  of  art  in  which  metal  is 
material;  yet  how  few  such  are  in  a  position  to 
inform  an  inquirer  of  much  more  of  the  tech- 
nical associations  of  an  object  in  their  care  than- 
to  take  as  examples  the  cases,  puzzling  enough 
to  a  thoughtful  visitor,  cited  above -that  (per- 
haps with  a  casual  mention  of  the  'lost  wax' 
process)  the  bronze  has  been  cast,  that  the  silver 
has  been  hammered  and  then  chased,  or  that  the 
tiny  pellets  have  been  shaped  and  then  soldered 
into  place,  usually  leaving  the  questioner,  whose 
interest  in  the  object  (and  in  the  processes  in- 
volved in  its  production)  might  easily  have  been 
stimulated  by  a  more  specific  reply,  little  less 
ignorant  than  before. 

Although  this  book,  now  in  its  third  edition 
(previous  editions,  which  appeared  in  1912  and 
1923,  have  long  been  out  of  print),  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  practising  craftsman,  from  a 
•museum's  standpoint  it  is  doubly  valuable  in 
that  its  author  has  long  been  familiar  with  such 
•problems  of  preservation,  repair  and  restoration 
.as  from  time  to  time  confront  the  officials  of 
museums  and  of  other  educational  institutions. 
'Since  some  years  attached  to  the  British  Museum 
.as  technical  adviser  on  conservation  and  repair, 
,he  has  had  through  his  hands,  or  in  connexion 
with  which  he  has  been  called  upon  for  advice, 
:an  exceptionally  wide  variety  of  objects,  ranging 


in  origin  from  Britain  to  the  Far  East  and  in 
period  from  millennia  before  the  Christian  Era 
right  up  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the  book  is 
authoritative  not  alone  on  current  workshop 
practice  (including  the  avoidance  of  pitfalls  in 
wait  for  an  inexperienced  operator),  but  also  in 
wide  measure  on  the  practices  of  other  civiliza- 
tions and  of  bygone  times. 

The  text  comprises  descriptions  of  the  many 
various  treatments  to  which  metals  may  be  sub- 
jected for  the  purpose  of  shaping  them  soundly 
and  to  impart  to  their  surfaces  suitable  graining 
or  polish  or/and  colour,  together  with  the  con- 
struction and  the  use  of  the  tools  appropriate  for 
specific  purposes,  and  is  subserved  by  an  excel- 
lent index.  It  is  enriched  by  some  hundreds  of 
drawings  illustrating  the  features  and  the  appli- 
cations of  tools  and  of  apparatus  and  their  prod- 
ucts, and  by  six  half-tone  plates  in  which  are 
reproduced  photographically  seventy-two  pat- 
terns of  twisted  wires -a  class  of  ornament 
common  in  mediaeval  silver  work,  whose  con- 
struction may  often  puzzle  the  uninitiated- 
with  descriptions  (pages  135-9)  of  h°w  they 
have  been  produced.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
niello;  and  another,  all  too  short,  on  Japanese 
alloys  and  on  the  singular  stratified  fabrics  pro- 
duced from  them.  Seven  chapters  (XXI- 
XXVII,  pages  169-91)  are  devoted  to  the  vari- 
ous types  of  enamelling,  on  metal,  by  the  fusion 
of  vitreous  substances,  and  their  applications  and 
methods  of  execution. 

Supplementing  the  text,  and  exemplifying 
products  of  the  techniques  described  therein,  is 
a  series  of  excellent  photographic  reproductions 
of  noteworthy  creations  of  artistic  craftsmanship 
in  metal,  including  objects  exemplifying  shap- 
ing, engraving,  ornamenting  by  granulation, 
metallic  inlaying  or  overlaying,  inlaying  with 
flat  stones  or  with  millefiore  glass,  translucent 
enamelling  on  sunk  relief,  cloisonne  and  champ- 
hvc  enamelling,  and  the  mounting  of  precious 
stones  and  of  vessels  of  semi-precious  stones. 

Altogether  a  thoroughly  good  book.- 
W.L.H. 

GAMMELT  NORSK  GLASS  (Old  Nor- 
wegian Glass):  By  Ada  Buch  Polak:  Oslo: 
(Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag),  1953:  353  pp., 
96  plates,  32  reproductions  in  text:  (in  Nor- 
wegian). £5 

DR.  BUCH  POLAK'S  book  is  the  first 
full-scale  work  to  deal  with  the  earliest 
period  of  the  art  of  glass-making  in  Norway.  It 
is  true  that  G.E.Christiansen's  three-volume 
work  Dc  gamlc  priviligerte  Norskc  glassverkcr  og 
Christiania  Glasmagasin,  which  appeared  in  1939 
but  hardly  reached  England  until  after  the  War, 
laid  an  admirable  documentary  foundation  for 
the  history  of  the  industry.  Dr.  Buch  Polak, 
however,  ranges  far  beyond  the  mere  chronicle 
of  Norwegian  glass-making,  discussing  with 
subtlety  and  insight  the  influences  which  made 
the  Norwegian  glass-style  what  it  was,  and  trac- 
ing its  development  and  gradual  metamorphosis 
during  the  hundred-odd  years  from  1741  until 
1843. 

An  opening  chapter  deals  with  the  few  abor- 
tive attempts  .made  before  1741  to  set  up  a  glass- 


industry  in  Norway,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
early  years  of  the  crystal-glass-house  at  Nostet- 
angen  (1741-53),  and  the  impact  on  the  nascent 
industry  of  the  dynamic  Caspar  Hermann  v. 
Storm,  who  dominated  it  for  thirteen  years. 
The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  heyday  of 
Nostetangen  between  1753  and  1777,  and  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  wares  made  there  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  'Nostetangen  style'.  Chapter 
III  covers  the  removal  of  the  crystal- works  to 
Hurdal  between  1779  and  1808,  the  glass  made 
there  and  the  changes  in  style  which  coincided 
with  the  change  of  location.  A  further  shift  to 
Gjovik  in  1809,  and  the  gradual  economic  and 
artistic  decline  between  this  date  and  1843  form 
the  subjects  of  the  succeeding  chapters.  These 
chapters,  together  with  Chapter  IX,  which 
deals  briefly  with  the  bottle-  and  window-glass 
industry,  form  the  background  of  general  in- 
dustrial and  stylistic  development  against  which 
are  set  the  sections  devoted  to  the  decoration  of 
the  glass.  Chapter  V  discusses  the  general  Euro- 
pean situation  as  regards  cutting  and  engraving 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  while  Chapter  VIII 
gives  a  survey  of  the  use  of  cutting,  enamelling 
and  gilding  on  Norwegian  glass,  all  relatively 
rare  processes  there.  A  whole  chapter  (VI)  is 
deservedly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  German- 
born  engraver,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Kohler,  the 
artistic  genius  of  Norwegian  glass.  A  further 
chapter  (VII)  deals  with  the  work  of  the  native 
Norwegian  engraver  Villas  Vinter-an  artistic 
personality  only  less  interesting  than  Kohler  - 
and  the  routine  shop-engraving  undertaken 
outside  the  factory,  at  Bragernes.  The  book  is 
rounded  off  with  a  full  catalogue  of  the  most 
important  pieces  discussed,  and  with  a  biblio- 
graphy. 

The  first  impression  made  by  this  book  on  a 
student  of  English  glass  is  probably  one  of  aston- 
ishment (a  little  envious,  perhaps)  at  the  amaz- 
ingly rich  documentation -both  from  written 
sources  and  from  the  glasses  themselves -which 
gives  the  author  such  an  admirably  firm  frame- 
work on  which  to  build.  The  second  impression 
is  of  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  whole  story. 
Here  at  Nostetangen  was  a  'white'  glass-house 
working  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  supply 
the  needs  of  a  whole  kingdom,  protected  by  an 
absolute  monopoly  within  the  realm  and  by  an 
embargo  on  imports  from  without.  Here  indeed 
is  an  isolated  culture  ideal  for  putting  under  the 
microscope  of  stylistic  analysis.  And  how  ad- 
mirably Dr.  Buch  Polak  carries  out  her  investi- 
gation !  In  the  second  part  of  her  second  chapter 
('Repertory  of  Types,  Style  and  Customers', 
pages  52-66)  she  lays  bare  with  wonderful  per- 
ception the  exact  part  that  English  glass-style, 
brought  from  England  by  the  glass-blower 
James  Keith  in  1755,  played  in  the  development 
of  what  she  calls  with  justice  'the  Nostetangen 
style'.  This  is  no  mere  copying  of  the  English 
repertory  of  decorative  techniques,  but  a  selec- 
tion from  among  them  of  just  those  which  con- 
tribute to  the  restless  and  flame-like  rococo  spirit - 
the  'flammiform  fringe',  the  stem  of  complex 
swelling  and  narrowing  profile,  the  applied 
threads  'nipped-diamond-waies',  the  inset  air- 
twist  or  enamel-twist  stems,  with  their  impres- 
sion of  spiral  movement  (see  illustration).  It  is 
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indeed  noteworthy  that  the  Nostetangen  style 
cleaves  to  just  those  items  of  sty  le  which  the 
fashionable  English  glass-maker  in  1755  had 
abandoned  or  was  about  to  abandon.  In  England, 
drinking-glasses  and  decanters  form  the  spear- 
head of  fashion,  and  from  about  1760  these  de- 
manded the  minimum  of  work  at  the  chair 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  enamel-twist 
stem  in  drinking-glasses)  and  the  maximum  of 
work  in  the  decorator's  shop.  Thus  the  decora- 
tive elements  (engraving  excepted)  which  go  to 
the  making  of  the  type  of  goblet  which  is  the 
highest  embodiment  of  the  Nostetangen  style 
(e.g.  PI.  36  here  illustrated)  had  in  England  been 
relegated  to  the  ornamentation  of  jelly-glasses, 
sweetmeats,  mugs,  jugs,  etc.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  idiosyncratic  growth  of  the 
English  style  in  Norway  is  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
fluence either  of  Nostetangen's  remarkable  di- 
rector, v.  Storm,  or  of  its  German  workmen 
(notably  Kohler),  or  of  its  forward-looking 
customers  in  the  Ostlandet-perhaps  of  all  three. 
To  the  formative  influence  of  Nostetangen's 
customers  Dr.  Buch  Polak  gives  full  weight, 
analysing  with  great  insight  the  different  de- 
mands made  respectively  by  the  conservative 
Court:  by  the  people  of  Bergen,  with  their  age- 
old  German  affiliations:  and  by  the  alert  up-to- 
date  merchants,  capitalists  and  landowners  of 
the  Ostlandet.  Such  factors  are  all  too  seldom 


Candlestick  with  airtwist  stem  and  ter- 
raced foot.  Nostetangen,  about  1760-70. 
Ht.  22  cm.  Kunstindustrimuseet  i  Oslo. 
Reduced  from  'Gammelt  Norsk  Glass'. 


given  their  due  weight  in  books  on  art-historv. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  this  section  of  the 
book  because  it  holds  a  mirror  up  to  English 
glass-making  of  the  same  period.  The  rest  of  the 
book,  however,  shows  an  equal  insight  into  the 
formative  factors  of  style,  and  the  economic  and 
social  forces  which  brought  about  both  the 
florescence  and  the  decay  of  the  art  of  glass  in 
Norway.  In  these  respects  the  chapter  on  the  en- 
graver Kohler  and  the  section  on  Villas  Vinter 
are  particularly  fascinating. 

This  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound, 
and  is  illustrated,  not  only  by  plates  of  excellent 
quality,  but  by  thirty-two  reproductions  of 
drawings  from  the  Nostetangen  pattern-book  of 
1763  which  preserve  in  a  remarkable  fashion  the 
quality  of  the  originals. 

English  readers  should  bless  in  particular 
what  must  be  one  of  the  longest  (twenty-two 
pages)  and  best-written  English  summaries 
with  which  a  book  in  a  relatively  inaccessible 
language  has  ever  been  equipped.-R.J.C. 

THE  CANTERBURY  SCHOOL  OF  IL- 
LUMINATION, 1066— 1200:  By  C.  R.  Dod- 
well:  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1954.. 
£4  4s.  net) 

AN  addition  to  the  Cambridge  books  on  medi- 
.  aeval  art  and  architecture  is  necessarily  an 
important  event,  and  this  study  of  the  Canter- 
bury School  of  Iflumination  continues  the  series 
with  credit.  Canterbury  was  the  centre  of  what 
may  be  considered  the  pride  of  English  art  with 
its  long  series  of  illuminated  manuscripts  which 
includes  the  Eadwine  Psalter  and  the  Great 
Bibles.  The  author  is  now,  appropriately,  the 
Lambeth  Librarian. 

This  book  is  necessarily  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge: 
the  production  of  the  text  is  influenced  by  the 
best  modem  scriptoria,  for  its  intelligent  author 
was  supervised  by  Professor  Wormald,  and  it 
has  had  the  advantages  of  corrections  before 
publication  by  Professors  R.  A.  B.  Mynors,  M.  D. 
Knowles  and  T.S.R.Boase.  If  these  scholars  are 
a  galaxy,  M.R.James  was  the  morning  star  of 
English  art  history,  and  James's  study  of  Canter- 
bury manuscripts,  carried  forward  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Air.  Neil  Ker's  Medieval  Libraries  of 
Great  Britain,  now  reaches  another  stage.  Dr. 
Dodwell  has  devoted  an  appendix  to  a  hand-list 
of  murninated  manuscripts  from  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  chronologic- 
ally arranged,  and  this  arrangement  is  securely 
based  on  a  series  of  dated  documents  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  which  provide  a  palaeographical 
framework.  Thus  the  interaction  of  sty  les  can 
be  seen  in  a  demonstrably  correct  order  indepen- 
dent of  a  critic's  impressions,  which  are  incapable 
of  permitting  logical  deductions  without  beg- 
ging the  questions  under  discussion. 

Where  the  arts  are  concerned,  the  Normans 
could  not  claim  either  the  aesthetic  perceptions 
or  the  technical  abilities  of  the  peoples  they  con- 
quered :  a  truth  which  is  a  truism  in  the  case  of 
Rome  and  Athens,  but  perhaps  imperfectly 
realized  by  some  foreign  students  of  art  history 
when  considering  England.  The  story  begins 
with   Anglo-Saxon   impressionism   in  words 


Goblet  with  airtwist  stem  and  spiral 
•flammiform  fringes',  the  cover  sur- 
mounted by  a  pincered  'crown'.  Engraved 
by  H.  G. Kohler  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
between  Peter  Collett  and  Maren  Kirstine 
Holmboe  in  1764.  Nostetangen.  Ht.  54  cm. 
Kunstindustrimuseet  i  Oslo.  Reduced  from 
'  Gammelt  Norsk  Glass'. 

which  ably  convey  the  essence  of  its  vivid  and 
sensitive  style.  A  fascinating  study  of  individual 
miniatures  in  the  light  of  striking  parallels  illus- 
trates the  continuity  of  Anglo-Saxon  mumina- 
tion  after  the  Norman  incursion  and  the  arrival 
of  Lanfranc  with  monks  from  Bee.  Chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  sources  of  monumental  and  un- 
naturalistic  Romanesque  with  its  eclectic  dis- 
tortion of  antique  themes  and  to  the  subsequent 
strength  of  more  humane  Byzantine  influences 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  This 
was  a  period  when  a  classical  renaissance  in- 
fluenced art  as  it  was  already  influencing 
literature. 

Four  guineas  is  a  reasonable  price  for  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  photographs,  and  these 
are  surprisingly  free  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
text  written  on  the  verso  of  the  leaves  repro- 
duced, a  trouble  which  often  mars  books  which 


reproduce  manuscripts.  One  cannot  expect  care- 
ful descriptions  of  colour  in  cold  print  to  con- 
jure up  a  correct  visual  picture  in  most  of  us, 
and  the  glory  of  the  coloured  frontispiece  makes 
one  regret  the  impossibility  of  more  coloured 
reproductions.  For  this  frontispiece  a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  owed  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lam- 
beth Librarian  and  the  generosity  of  his  neigh- 
bour, Imperial  Chemical  Industries.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1953,  Dr.Dodwell  published  a  note  on  the 
Lambeth  Bible  for  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
I.C.I.  Magazine  (price  2d.  to  members  of  the 
staff)  with  five  superb  colour  reproductions 
from  the  Lambeth  Bible.  The  cost  of  colour 
printing  is  greater  than  many  purchasers  of 
handsome  books  with  limited  circulation  might 
realize.  Dr.Dodwell  thus  obtained  a  magnificent 
embellishment  of  the  book  without  which  the 
glory  of  Canterbury  illumination  could  not 
have  been  properly  suggested.  It  might  have 
spoilt  the  balance  of  the  book  to  have  used  the 
four  other  colour-plates  in  place  of  their  black- 
and-white  counterparts  by  re-using  what  the 
enlightened  taste  and  ample  resources  of  the 
I.C.I.  Magazine  had  already  created;  but  the 
sight  of  the  frontispiece  makes  one  wish  that 
more  readers  of  Dr.Dodwell's  classic  knew 
about  its  elusive  forerunner.  Copies  were  gener- 
ously sent  to  many  libraries.  But  whether  they 
will  often  be  asked  for,  or  produced  when 
wanted,  is  another  matter. 

There  is  an  index  of  manuscripts -a  rare  bless- 
ing-and  a  general  index,  each  three  and  a  half 
pages  long.  Inevitably  the  general  index  is  far 
from  exhaustive.  Thus  it  contains  no  entries 
under  Bestiary  or  Physiologus  to  lead  the  reader 
to  the  interesting  passage  on  page  71  or  to  PI. 
43,  and  astronomical  manuscripts  on  page  60 
receive  unindexed  a  stimulating  and  sober  sur- 
vey of  the  sources  of  Romanesque  decoration 
in  antiquity.  These  are  well  illustrated  at  Can- 
terbury and  are  treated  with  the  skill  in  selecting 
striking  antique  prototypes  which  one  would 
expect  from  a  senior  research  fellow  of  the 
Warburg  Institute. 

Petty  errors  are  conspicuously  hard  to  see, 
for  Typhaeus  on  page  64  is  the  spelling  used  by 
Honorius  of  Autun  and  is  not  a  printer's  slip. 
But  on  page  139  MS.  Add.  2816  should  read 
MS.  Add.  28016,  and  in  the  last  line  of  the  index 
Zepheniah  corresponds  to  Zephaniah  in  the  text. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  faith  of  the  publisher  is 
producing  enough  copies  of  the  first  edition  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  -W.  O.H. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Toledo  Museum  of  Art 

Post-War  Additions 

BY  MRS.  BLAKE-MORE  GODWIN 


THE  European  paintings  owned  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  were  catalogued  and  published  in  1939.  Since  that  time 
many  works  of  great  quality  have  entered  its  galleries.  By  now 
some  connoisseurs  place  the  Museum  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  among 
the  leading  five  in  the  United  States.  This  critical  judgment  is 
tribute  to  quality  of  collections  and  has  no  reference  to  physical 
size  of  building  or  programme.  To  many  visitors  of  taste,  there 
is  unique  flavour  to  galleries  of  fine  proportion  and  perfect  light, 
widely  spaced  with  masterpieces.  A  sense  of  ease  and  the  delights 
of  surprise  are  kept  when  masterpieces  from  many  countries 
hang  side  by  side,  placed  there  for  happy  contrast  or  for  relation- 
ships which  reinforce  each  other.  Since  this  institution  came 
actively  into  the  art  market  as  late  as  1927,  it  cannot  hope  to 
gather  together  the  constellations  assembled  by  its  elders  before 
its  birth.  Yet  it  may  equal  even  the  National  Gallery  of  London 
or  the  Prado  by  the  brilliance  of  certain  masterpieces  in  its 
possession.  An  historic  survey  of  the  leaders  in  art  may  not  be 
possible  to  complete  at  this  later  day;  examples  by  some  artists 
may  never  again  change  hands.  Yet  other  treasures  do  so  even 
now,  to  find  their  way  to  this  city  in  the  Middle  West  of  the 
United  States. 

Financed  entirely  from  private  funds,  the  collections,  the  build- 
ing and  its  main  educational  services  are  largely  the  gift  of  its 
founder,  Edward  Drummond  Libbey,  who  brought  to  Toledo 
the  glass  industry,  which  has  now  made  this  city  the  glass 
centre  of  the  world. 

Beyond  the  assembling  of  art  in  quality,  and  its  display,  this 
museum  is  dedicated  to  a  programme  of  planned  public  educa- 
tion, not  only  through  the  wishes  of  its  founder  and  chief  donor, 
Mr.  Libbey,  but  also  by  the  life-long  purpose  and  imagination 
of  its  first  Director,  George  W.  Stevens,  and  those  of  its  present 
Director,  Blake-More  Godwin.  Since  1903,  public  interest  has 
been  courted  steadily  bv  an  expanding  programme  of  tours  and 
classes  in  appreciation  and  art  history.  Its  school  offers  courses  for 
productive  work,  while  the  collections  furnish  invaluable  refer- 
ence for  the  training  of  artistic  perspective  and  standards  of  well- 
laid  paint.  This  gives  to  museum  classes  in  creative  art  a  back- 
ground and  reinforcement,  an  orientation  in  the  development  of 
man,  which  are  lacking  to  art  schools  which  rely  only  on  contem- 
porary- ideals  of  the  moment. 

Toledo  Museum's  sculptures  do  not  rival  in  extent  its  paint- 
ings, but  they  do  equal  them  in  quality.  The  Greek  head  of  a  girl 
by  a  follower  of  Praxiteles  is  dated  about  325  B.C.  It  was  a  special 
favourite  of  Henry  Goldman  for  its  chaste  purity  seen  with  the 
glorious  colour  of  his  Old  Masters.  It  is  similar  in  spirit  to  the 
Bartlett  head  in  the  Boston  Museum.  While  figures  of  women 
by  the  Greek  sculptor  have  vanished,  their  fame  led  other  artists 
to  build  upon  Praxiteles's  ideals  and  technical  methods.  The  grace 
and  spirituality,  the  triangular  forehead,  the  wide  bridge  of  the 
nose,  the  hair  in  heavy  strands  enriched  by  shadows,  are  all 
qualities  noted  in  works  by  Praxiteles,  as  described  in  ancient 


texts.  Vitality  and  poise  animate  the  bearing  of  this  young 
woman.  Displayed  at  natural  height,  we  may  walk  about  her  and 
watch  the  changing  expression  of  this  face,  as  one  plane  glides 
into  another.  The  marble  of  warm  tone  with  pearly  radiance 
gives  a  surface  suggestive  of  the  living  flesh. 

Capitals  from  France  bring  Romanesque  and  Gothic  forms  to 
the  mediaeval  cloister  at  the  Toledo  Museum.  Three  walls  are 
faced  with  arcades  beneath  tiled  roofs.  Above  twisted  columns 
of  graceful  line  are  the  round  arches  and  capitals  carved  for  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Pons  near  Toulouse.  Many  details  show  the  slender 
spiritual  aspiration  of  Gothic  design.  The  lustre  of  this  fine  stone, 
the  intricate  columns,  make  an  arcade  of  striking  beautv.  Beside 
it  stand  round  arches  and  heavy  capitals  from  St.  Michael  de 
Cuxa  near  the  Spanish  border.  Their  forms  are  massive  with 
crisp  edges,  typical  of  twelfth-century'  French  chisels  under  the 
influence  of  near-by  Spain.  Here  are  animals  and  birds,  inventions 
of  artists  or  described  by  travellers.  Some  are  legendary  crea- 
tures, apart  from  nature,  yet  so  attractive  that  they  were  carried 
into  all  countries  to  become  immortal  in  carvings,  fabrics  and 
illuminated  manuscripts.  The  third  set  of  arches  connects  carved 
capitals  from  Pontaut,  in  the  late  Gothic  style  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  in  western  France.  Their  carvings  illustrate  popular 
stories  and  scenes  from  daily  life.  Men  and  women  wear  costumes 
of  1380. 

To  the  cloister  come  some  six  thousand  children  at  Christmas 
time,  to  hear  a  reading  of  the  Bible  story  of  Christ's  birth,  and  to 
sing  carols.  These  arcades  of  grey  stone  are  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  Christmas  fir-trees,  and  candles  are  lighted  before  a 
painting  of  Christ  and  His  mother,  or  one  of  the  Adorations- 
horn  Museum  collections.  Many  Toledo  families  consider  this 
the  most  rewarding  hour  of  their  Christmas  season. 

Three  sculptures  speak  for  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  Toledo 
Museum.  Held  in  affection  in  many  homes,  from  cast  or  repro- 
duction, was  the  St.  Cecilia  relief  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano  from 
the  Wemyss  Collection.  In  writing  of  this  relief,  Ruth  Wedge- 
wood  Kennedy  remarks  that  no  symbol  certifies  to  the  name  oF 
St.  Cecilia.  That  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  mouth 
open  as  if  in  song,  the  halo  pointing  to  the  possible  patron  oF 
music.  However,  the  crowTi  fillet  and  halo,  both  here  present, 
were  worn  by  the  Virgin  as  queen  of  Heaven.  Whatever  the 
identity  of  the  ideal  represented,  the  chaste  purity  of  feeling 
stands  out  with  startling  clarity.  Like  many  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Desiderio  took  pleasure  in  ancient  cameos.  Classic  gems 
suggested  to  him  this  pose  and  composition,  the  classic  profile, 
the  loop  of  hair  above  the  brow  as  seen  in  ancient  models.  The 
grey  stone  was  once  perhaps  enlivened  by  gold  and  blue. 

By  Luca  della  Robbia  is  the  San  Donato  Madonna,  once  at  the 
palace  of  Prince  Demidoff  in  Florence,  from  which  it  takes  the 
name.  It  is  a  unique  example  of  Luca's  work,  with  no  known 
replicas.  The  glaze  is  exquisite,  luminous  white,  faintly  warmed 
at  the  edges  where  the  buff  clay  shows  through  the  thinning 
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'Christ  at  Gethsemane.'  By  El  Greco.  2.  'The  Annunciation.'  By  El  Greco.  Both  were  presented  by  Edward  Drummond  Libbey. 


flow  of  glaze.  The  background  is  a  fresh  sky-blue,  and  the  artist 
dipped  his  brush  in  the  same  blue  to  mark  the  pupils  and  irises 
of  the  eyes  and  the  arched  brows  above  them. 

Perhaps  no  sculpture  exceeds  in  sensitivity  the  faces  in  religi- 
ous grouds  or  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  carved  or  model- 
led by  the  Florentine,  Antonio  Rossellino  (1409-64).  In  reddish 
terra-cotta,  this  Madonna  and  Child  was  once  in  the  collection  of 
Oscar  Hainauer.  Both  woman  and  boy  exemplify  Renaissance 
ideals  of  grace,  refinement,  appealing  charm.  Yet  calm  and  im- 
pressive are  the  large  volumes  of  these  bodies.  They  are  inter- 
woven with  natural  ease.  Seen  from  the  side  the  profiles  are 
composed  with  purity  and  distinction.  Rossellino  emphasized 
the  characteristics  he  found  most  attractive  in  Florentine 
physique,  the  long  throat,  the  projecting  upper  lip,  the  finely 
shaped  ears.  He  is  known  to  have  used  his  neighbours  as  models. 


Here  the  Virgin's  hands  are  surprising  in  determined  strength. 
The  whole  is  intimate,  as  befits  sculpture  for  devotional  use  in 
home  or  private  chapel. 

The  Anmuiciatioti  by  El  Greco,  1541-1614,  came  from  the 
house  of  Ralph  Coe.  In  tender  mood  is  this  most  delicate  vision. 
Jose  Gudiol  gives  1580-6  as  the  probable  date  of  this  work.  The 
brush  strokes  are  blurred,  and  the  drawing  slightly  distorted  to 
give  added  feeling  to  Mary's  face.  In  the  vase  of  crystal,  the 
branch  puts  forth  bloom  as  reminder  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
will  fulfil  the  Biblical  prophecy  of  Jesse.  Colours  of  celestial 
purity  lead  into  upper  space.  Some  hues  are  incandescent  to 
suggest  horizons  mystical  as  well  as  infinite.  This  powerful  ex- 
pressionism wins  new  admirers  in  our  own  era,  so  committed  to 
self-analysis.  El  Greco's  stirring  counterpoint  of  design  shares 
strong  emotions  with  us.  In  all  directions  weights  and  balances 
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play  against  each  other.  Form  reacts  on  form  and  space  with 
planned  tensions.  Movement  is  generated  by  these  lights  which 
alternate  with  darks,  and  by  colours  chosen  for  sharp  contrast. 
We  know  El  Greco  as  a  thinking  painter,  whose  library  was 
witness  to  his  concern  for  theology  and  for  humanism,  the  great 
arguments  of  his  day.  Spiritual  excitement  streams  from  his 
religious  subjects.  His  Greek  heritage  and  early  contacts  with 
Byzantine  art,  work  in  Venice  at  the  time  of  Titian  and  Tintor- 
etto, all  bring  visible  assets  to  his  several  styles.  Beyond  all  in- 
fluence towers  his  unique  and  personal  invention. 

The  Christ  at  Gethsemcme  was  painted  about  1580  and  is 
signed.  The  same  composition  is  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
colours  more  harsh  and  with  less  flexibility  of  form.  Most  authori- 
ties consider  the  London  canvas  to  be  studio  work  based  on  this 


original  once  in  the  collection  of  Arthur  Sachs.  Unique  as  were 
Ins  thoughts,  El  Greco  invented  methods  adequate  for  their  full 
expression.  His  architecture  of  forms  builds  this  group  of  sleep- 
ing apostles,  and  the  facets  of  Christ's  robe.  Effects  of  light  across 
the  landscape  create  the  mood  of  approaching  disaster:  in  con- 
trast is  the  calm  strength  of  the  central  figures.  The  weight  of  the 
angel  is  solid  and  tangible;  with  supernatural  ease  it  is  supported 
in  air.  These  passionate  colours  come  from  El  Greco  alone.  He 
uses  them  to  stir  us  with  tempests  of  emotion  or  the  reassurance 
of  vast  calm. 

Purity  of  colour  and  grace  of  line  make  most  appealing  the 
museum's  Madonna  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1370-1425).  An  Ital- 
ian primitive  painter,  he  linked  the  art  of  Siena  with  that  of 
near-by  Florence.  Born  in  the  Gothic  hill-town  of  Siena,  he 
worked  in  his  native  tradition  of  mediaeval  formality,  composed 
in  flat  areas  whose  shape  and  colour  express  a  lyric  calm.  As  a 
miniature  painter,  he  early  dealt  with  clarity  of  outline.  It  was 
still  to  remain  an  element  of  beauty  in  his  larger  altar-pieces. 
Draperies  enfold  these  figures  in  a  rhythm  of  slow  motion  as  in- 
viting as  his  pure  colour.  The  gold  ground,  the  decorations  on 
the  haloes,  on  robes,  on  the  carpet  reveal  his  Gothic  attachment 
to  illuminated  manuscripts  and  the  Byzantine  mosaics  of  gold 
with  glass.  In  Florence  he  met  the  growth  of  realism  and  human 
sympathy  which  led  him  to  turn  the  glance  of  this  formal  figure 
in  direct  appeal  to  the  spectator.  The  picture  was  long  in  the 
Cook  Collection  at  Richmond. 

From  the  Bellinis  of  Venice  come  two  important  paintings. 
Gentile  and  his  brother  Giovanni  led  Venetian  art  into  forms 
quite  different  from  other  expressions  of  the  Renaissance.  They 
and  their  followers  developed  a  story-telling  art  to  record  proud 
moments  of  the  Republic,  both  religious  and  national.  In  the  St. 
Jerome  Gentile  Bellini  (1429-1507)  sets  down  for  the  devout  the 
story  of  that  Christian  scholar  of  the  Fourth  Century.  By  line 
filled  in  with  cool  or  glowing  colour  he  leads  us  past  the  main 
events  in  the  life  of  Jerome.  In  paint  his  line  echoes  the  note- 
books of  the  Bellini  studio,  that  working  repertoire  of  rocks, 
streams  and  living  creatures  such  as  these. 

The  Venetian  republic  made  much  of  the  pageantry  of  formal 
religion.  Christian  devotion  was  a  civic  as  well  as  a  personal  dem- 
onstration. Against  this  background  Giovanni  Bellini  (1428/30- 
15 16)  originated  a  personal  type  of  divinity,  the  sum  of  Venetian 
realism  and  the  psychology  of  holy  persons.  He  was  the  first  to 
present  so  fully  the  inner  thought  of  sacred  characters.  This  face 
of  Christ  communicates  to  us  the  nobility  of  spirit  and  the  long- 
suffering  patience  of  our  Lord.  In  the  Bellini  studio,  as  Giovanni 
produced  such  work,  commenced  the  early  training  of  Titian 
and  Giorgione.  Here  by  the  hand  of  its  inventor  is  that  softness 
of  form,  the  poetic  luminous  atmosphere  which  were  to  be 
carried  further  by  later  painters,  to  the  glory  of  Venetian  art. 

Francesco  Pesellino  (1422-57)  was  the  author  of  an  enchant- 
ing Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  Angels,  once  owned 
by  Robert  Hoe,  later  by  Harold  Pratt.  Although  the  artist  died 
in  Florence  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  had  reached  a  decorative 
realism  related  to  other  art  aspects  of  his  time.  His  work  was  per- 
sonal in  vision,  complex  in  pattern,  exquisite  in  fresh  colours. 
Popular  in  his  day  were  the  sculptures  in  low  relief  by  Desiderio 
and  others.  In  paint  Pesellino  follows  that  fashion  and  reduces 
figures  and  accessories  to  shallow  depth.  Even  the  hair  and  eye- 
brows are  drawn  as  though  carved  in  low  relief.  Filippino  Lippi 
had  just  enlarged  the  range  of  facial  expression  recorded  in  paint, 
by  introducing  the  smile  into  Florentine  art.  His  choice  of  local 
street  boys  as  models  for  saints  was  a  natural  result  of  the  new 
belief  in  the  worth  of  all  types  of  human  beings.  Pesellino's  wil- 
ful boy  faces  are  so  like  those  by  Lippi  that  we  may  suspect  they 
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3.  'Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  Angels.'  By  Francesco  Pesellino.  4.  'St.  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness.'  By  Gentile  Bellini. 


shared  the  same  model. 

The  Music  Lesson  repeats  a  theme  favourite  with  Gerard  Ter 
Borch  (16 1 7-81).  It  once  graced  the  Hermitage  Collection.  Light 
as  it  strikes  into  darkness  was  a  study  absorbing  the  talents  of 
many  painters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  no  nation  was  the 
inquiry  more  searching  or  the  findings  more  ingenious  than  the 
close  values  understood  by  Dutch  artists.  Ter  Borch' s  light  is  a 
living  force,  equal  in  vitality  to  the  gentle  folk  it  enfolds.  Human 
eyes  need  a  few  seconds  to  adjust  to  the  dexterities  of  this  har- 
mony in  grey,  gold,  ivory,  all  overlaid  with  those  silvery  tones 
for  which  Ter  Borch  was  famous. 

Such  was  a  room  of  a  merchant  family  in  one  of  those  narrow 
stone  houses  at  the  edge  of  canals  in  Amsterdam  or  The  Hague. 
Ter  Borch  was  welcome  in  these  rooms.  Such  young  people 
were  his  friends  and  he  portrays  them  in  their  more  thoughtful 
hours  of  leisure,  diverted  by  letters,  music  or  flirtation.  This 
Dutchman  paints  light  diffused  in  space ;  he  plays  with  shadows 
which  blur  edges  and  dim  form  and  colour.  This  light  from  be- 
hind us  falls  full  on  the  girl,  gleams  on  the  painted  woodwork, 
goes  on  to  reveal  a  distant  wall,  a  door  half  open.  Convincing 
depth  and  space  result  from  his  sure  accomplishment.  Light 
diminishes  from  near  to  far  space;  atmosphere  piles  up  to  blur 
objects.  By  contrast,  the  clarity  of  Dutch  realism  sparkles  111  the 
man's  silver  ornaments.  Ter  Borch  pursued  the  realistic  reflec- 
tion of  light  even  to  pinpoint  brilliance  on  the  thumbnail  of  the 
girl.  Areas  of  near  black  in  shoes  and  musical  instrument  give 
stability  to  the  evanescent  flow  of  light  and  air. 


By  force  of  invention  and  range  of  activity,  Rubens  (1 577— 
1640)  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  high  Renaissance  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  His  influence  was  as  far-reaching  as  his  contacts  were 
international.  This  Coronation  of  St.  Catherine,  long  owned 
by  the  Dukes  of  Rutland,  was  painted  for  a  church  in  Malines. 
It  is  a  brilliant  example  of  his  contribution  to  the  maturity  of 
baroque  composition.  Boldly  the  composition  thrusts  diagonal 
space  into  the  centre  of  the  group.  Such  construction  in  depth 
and  movement  was  one  of  Rubens's  additions  to  the  scope  of 
European  painting.  Highly  imaginative  is  the  interweaving  of 
these  figures  in  dynamic  movement.  Here  are  eight  bodies  of 
solid  substance,  yet  we  have  no  sense  of  crowding  or  confusion. 
Colour  reflects  on  colour  in  glorious  overtones.  It  glows  in 
depth  or  shimmers  in  iridescent  veils.  Rubens's  canvases  for 
Marie  de  Medici  were  accessible  to  artists  at  the  Luxembourg 
Palace  in  Paris.  His  pinks  and  reds,  these  pearly  flesh-tones,  were 
carried  into  French  art  by  Boucher.  Rubens's  drawing,  as  in  this 
hand  and  ruffle  of  the  Madonna,  influenced  the  draughtsmanship 
of  Watteau.  Here  is  light  realized  in  subtle  degrees,  in  the  glare  of 
the  thunderbolt,  the  gleam  on  flesh  and  hair,  in  the  haze  which 
hangs  suspended  in  the  green  arbor. 

Italy,  her  prismatic  light  and  her  classic  ruins  drew  Claude 
Lorraine  (1600-28)  from  France  to  live  in  Rome.  His  landscapes 
warmed  by  nostalgia  and  tenderness  made  canvases  by  Claude 
immensely  popular  during  the  artist's  life.  Travellers  from 
England  and  other  countries  bought  Claudes  and  took  them 
home  in  remembrance  of  enchanted  days  in  the  south.  To  this 
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French  artist,  nature  was  chief  subject;  the  dancing  figures  serve 
to  humanize  idyllic  space.  These  wide  perspectives  he  painted 
out  of  doors.  In  his  studio  he  added  the  details  in  the  foreground. 
Claude's  precise  sense  of  values  served  to  locate  objects  solidly  in 
space.  In  all  the  half-lights  we  discover  exquisite  details.  They  are 
the  rewards  of  an  inquiring  imagination  affirmed  by  close  ob- 
servation. The  light  is  both  subdued  and  potent.  It  leaves  much 
to  the  mystery  of  shadows,  yet  fingers  the  edges  of  people  and 
things.  In  the  late  hour  we  come  upon  the  town  and  bridge,  the 
waterfall,  the  leaves  and  flowers  vital  in  the  hedge.  Among  his 
delightful  surprises  are  the  flare  of  light  at  the  ruined  cornice  of 
the  temple,  the  water  ripples  which  gleam  in  the  dusk.  Darkness 
gathers  in  the  hollows  beneath  the  bridge.  Drawings  by  Claude 
show  his  grasp  of  leaves  and  branches  as  they  soar  in  air.  In  this 
canvas  he  prefers  to  subdue  details  of  foliage  to  masses  of  shadow 
to  frame  the  distant  glow.  From  Claude,  Turner  is  said  to  have 
learned  to  deepen  his  skies  above  Italian  landscapes. 

In  many  periods  French  painters  were  notable  for  portraits  of 
character.  Individuality,  the  thinking  face,  came  from  the  brush 
of  lesser  artists  as  well  as  from  men  of  highest  talent.  Neverthe- 
less in  the  Eighteenth  Century  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  the  aim 
itself  was  no  longer  truth  or  penetration.  Private  theatricals  were 
the  vogue,  and  Nattier  (i 685-1 766)  created  the  fashion  for  por- 
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5.  Madonna  and  Child  (terra-cotta  relief).  By  Antonio  Rossellino. 

6.  'St.  Cecilia'  (relief  in  stone).  By  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  7.  Cap- 
ital from  St.  Michel  de  Cusca,  French,  XBith  Century.  Toledo 
Museum  Cloister. 
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8.  'The  Family  Dinner.'  By  Matthieu  Le  Nain. 


traits  in  theatrical  style.  The  Princess  de  Rohan  was  a  rival  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  for  the  favour  of  Louis  XV.  The  muse 
of  learning  or  of  history  may  be  represented  by  this  daughter  of 
a  great  French  family.  Behind  the  luxury  of  the  Court,  a  new 
liberalism  led  to  revolution  in  men's  thought.  Discoveries  in  the 
natural  sciences  were  topics  of  polite  conversation.  Philosophers 
analysed  social  justice.  Some  of  these  Court  beauties  stepped 
aside  from  Court  life  to  hear  lectures  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  1 74 1  it  became  the  mode  to  bend  a  frivolous  face  above  the 
pages  of  Bossuet's  Discours  sur  VHistoirc  Utiivcrselle,  as  we  note 
here.  Allegorical  portraits  became  so  popular,  Nattier  repeated 
the  same  formula  all  his  life.  In  them  beauty  is  so  idealized  that 
little  personality  remains.  These  static  faces  need  not  blind  us  to 
this  gifted  handling  of  textures,  nor  to  the  superb  decorative 
style  with  accented  drawing  at  edges  and  folds  of  drapery. 

A  landmark  in  French  painting  is  the  still-life  by  Pissarro 
(i 830-1903),  once  owned  by  Georges  Viau.  We  might  be  sur- 
prised by  its  date  of  1867:  so  early  was  the  artist  concerned  with 
that  bold  simplicity  we  sometimes  claim  only  for  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Here  is  the  monumental  statement,  the  force  and 
volume,  the  penetration  to  reality  he  felt  with  such  power  in  his 
early  years.  Few  canvases  of  this  type  survive.  He  laid  this  paint 


with  palette  knife  and  his  results  inspired  his  friend  Cezanne  to 
make  his  early  studies  forceful  in  the  same  way.  A  feast  for  our 
eyes  is  the  substance  of  the  white  cloth,  and  the  refined  elegance 
of  light  upon  its  surface.  Economic  necessity  forced  Pissarro  to 
turn  from  his  absorption  with  these  qualities  of  gravity  and  weight 
to  more  saleable  impressionism.  Even  in  that  effervescent 
technique  he  was  able  to  oblige  with  infinite  variations  of  en- 
during worth. 

Some  thirty  canvases  speak  for  English  contemporary  thought 
in  the  Toledo  Museum.  Museum  men  in  England  call  this  the 
largest  group  of  English  moderns  in  the  United  States.  Here  are 
the  cool  tonalities  in  colour  native  to  the  English  heritage,  and 
that  precise  feeling  for  line  which  crops  out  even  in  the  brush- 
work  of  some  artists  in  all  periods.  Current  expression,  as  it 
breaks  with  the  past  to  large  degree,  is  seen  in  the  works  of 
Andre  Bicat,  Prunella  Clough,  Mcrlyn  Evans,  Paul  Feiler, 
William  Gear,  Patrick  Heron,  Ivon  Hitchens,  Robert  MacBryde, 
Ben  Nicholson,  John  Piper,  Ceri  Richards,  William  Scott, 
Graham  Sutherland,  John  Tunnard,  Christopher  Wood,  Jack 
Yeats. 

Closer  sympathy  with  English  tradition  is  their  point  of  de- 
parture for  Spencer,  Gore,  Duncan  Grant,  Augustus  John,  Paul 
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X'ashing  in  the  Courtyard.'  By  Pieter  de  Hooch.  10.  'The  Child  Christ  crowning  St.  Catherine.'  By  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  II.  'The 
;ic  Lesson.'  By  Gerard  Ter  Borch.  12.  Portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Rohan.  By  Jean  Marc  Nattier. 
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Methuen,  Paul  Nash,  Winifred  Nicholson,  William  Rothenstein, 
g     W.  R.  Sickert. 

To  various  galleries  have  been  added  the  Family  Dinner  by 
Matrhieu  Le  Nain  from  the  collection  of  Audlev  Neeld,  Wash- 
ing in  the  Courtyard  by  de  Hoogh  from  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection,  the  small  Oath  of  the  Horatii  by  Jacques  Louis  David, 
a  line  Canaletto  and  Guardi,  an  evanescent  Cezanne  landscape, 
the  Glade,  the  Dancer  Resting  by  Matisse  from  the  Lee  Ault 
Collection,  together  with  outstanding  works  by  Rouault,  Sur- 
vage,  Lurcat,  Bracque,  de  la  Fresnaye,  Derain,  Dury,  Fantin- 
Latour,  Gauguin,  Masson,  Modigliani,  Signac,  Sislev,  Jacques 
Villon. 

Each  summer  for  forty  years  the  museum  has  filled  four  or 
five  galleries  with  recent  work  by  living  American  painters.  Not 
all  canvases  would  be  recognized  as  purely  American  expression. 
Art  grows  more  international  with  the  swiftness  of  new  inven- 
tions ;  mass  media  surround  us  with  the  emotions  of  all  painters. 
Scarcelv  has  paint  had  time  to  dry  before  it  is  broadcast  in  colour 
or  black-and-white  as  news  or  advertisement.  Travelling  ex- 
hibits find  warm  welcome  in  the  small  art  centres  in  remote 
areas.  Nowhere  can  one  take  shelter  from  the  draught  of  con- 
temporary' art  currents  to  cherish  one's  individual  approach. 

So  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  and  worthy  of  comment  that 
certain  temperaments  can  remain  themselves,  quite  individual 
and  instantly  recognizable.  Throughout  life  their  objective  does 
not  waver;  their  talents  sharpen  to  deeper  accomplishment. 
Were  we  to  come  upon  their  work  in  any  foreign  country  we 
could  only  exclaim  'American'  before  canvases  by  Andrew 
Wveth,  Jerry  Farnsworth,  Hobson  Pittman,  Vaughan  Flannery, 
Alexander  Brook,  Eugene  Speicher,  Gladys  Rockmore  Davis, 
Charles  Sheeler,  John  Marin,  Henry  Lee  McFee.  Other  names 
than  theirs  connote  expression  as  national  as  their  own,  but  these 
few  names  suffice  to  make  a  point  apparent  to  enthusiasts  when 
they  evaluate  our  cultural  heritage. 
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13-  'Street  in  Tahiti.'  By  Paul  Gauguin.  14.  'Thorn  Trees.'  By 
Graham  Sutherland.  15.  'Still  Life.'  By  Camille  Pissarro.  16.  'Dry- 
ing Nets,  Trebone  Harbour.'  By  Christopher  Wood. 


Others  who  paint  and  exhibit  in  the  States  came  here  more 
recently  from  foreign  backgrounds.  They  brought  with  them 
methods  and  content  not  yet  related  to  America,  its  quality  of 
light,  its  cast  of  thought.  From  some  of  these,  new  streams  of 
consciousness  will  join  the  national  bloodstream.  In  all  countries 
today  many  artists  prosper  at  their  profession  without  the  appar- 
ent need  of  adding  personal  flavour  to  their  composite  of  varied 
trends.  To  the  end  they  remain  eclectic. 

More  often  than  in  the  past,  men  of  our  time  name  self-ex- 
pression as  their  driving  force.  Surely  this  urge  for  self-develop- 
ment is  a  natural  reaction  to  the  multitude  of  art  influences  alien 
to  themselves.  The  nationality  of  art  shown  in  any  country 
today  is  diluted  by  myriad  local  and  international  currents.  Let 
us  enjoy  anything  that  appeals  to  our  temperament  so  long  as  we 
can  respect  its  quality  of  workmanship.  Its  heritage  and  in- 
fluences are  secondary  to  the  pleasure  it  conveys. 

Education  in  a  democracy  tries  to  offer  every  opportunity  to 
everyman  for  his  growth  towards  his  ideal.  Classes  in  art  are  at 
hand  in  many  schools  at  all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  college. 
Local  artists  exhibit  in  galleries,  in  shops,  in  public  offices,  even 
in  the  parks  on  summer  days.  The  joys  of  paint  become  a  pas- 
time known  to  all.  The  final  impetus  is  given  when  Prime 
Ministers  and  Presidents  take  up  the  brush.  Never  were  so  many 
paintings  brought  to  public  view. 

Baseball  is  the  national  American  sport.  Yet  in  1954  more 
people  entered  Art  Museums  than  saw  baseball  games.  People  in 
the  United  States  spent  more  money  on  music  than  they  paid  to 
see  American  baseball  teams  in  action. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


Nineteenth-century  Jewellery 

DRAWN  from  a  practically  unlimited 
collection  of  the  decorative  arts,  the  nine- 
teenth-century jewellery  shown  recently  in  a 
special  exhibition  at  the  Cooper  Union  Museum 
appeared  in  the  first  event  of  its  kind  in  recent 
memory.  This  was  probably  the  first  occasion  in 
which  an  American  museum  has  treated  the 
field  as  a  subject  of  extensive  study.  The  maj- 
ority of  the  approximately  three  hundred  and 
fifty  examples  came  from  the  museum's  own 
collections,  with  some  important  contributions 
from  private  sources,  while  the  unusually  large 
number  of  original  designs  by  jewellers  pro- 
vided an  illuminating  record  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  taste  that  swept  through  the  century. 
The  work  of  such  famous  jewellers  as  the  Cas- 
tellani  family  of  Italy,  Carlo  Giuliano  in  Lon- 
don, Faberge  in  Russia,  Melillo  in  Naples,  Hec- 
tar  Guimard  in  France,  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany 
in  America,  were  supplemented  by  pieces  by 
many  other  makers,  both  known  and  unknown. 
Here  was  an  index  to  nineteenth-century  taste 
greater  in  range  than  in  any  other  medium.  The 
political,  social  and  archaeological  background 
of  style  in  jewellery  closely  identifies  its  history 
with  the  history  of  the  century. 

For  Daily  Wear 

The  subject  of  the  exhibition  was  the  craft  of 
the  jeweller,  not  a  display  of  gems  and  stones: 
and  many  of  the  pieces  were  for  daily  wear  by 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury saw  a  great  levelling  process  during  the  rise 
and  fall  of  classes.  Newcomers  favoured  a  dis- 
play of  jewels,  and  those  returning  to  power 
tended  towards  nostalgic  memories  of  the  past. 
Archaeological  discoveries  and  Napoleonic  vic- 


tories brought  into  prominence  everything 
classic,  while  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  sug- 
gested the  revival  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
styles  to  recall  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  The 
latter  part  of  the  century  saw  recurring  revivals 
of  styles  drawn  from  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
Etruria  and  the  Orient.  There  was  more  than 
one  'Gothic  Revival',  and  the  styles  of  Louis  X  V 
and  Louis  XVI  were  now-  resumed  or  laid  aside 
as  the  tempo  of  fashion  accelerated.  The  Em- 
press Eugenie  delighted  in  many  revivals,  so 
that  the  jewellers  were  continually  called  upon 
to  restate  the  designs  of  the  past.  The  Castellani 
did  this  in  genuine  fidelity  to  the  antique 
originals,  and  there  were  numerous  examples  in 
Greek  style  in  the  exhibition,  showing  the  ex- 
ceptional skill  of  the  workmen  brought  to- 
gether by  Fortunato  Pio  Castellani  (1793-1865) 
and  his  son,  Augusto.  The  latter  became  Direc- 
tor of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  which  owns  some 
of  the  collection  of  antique  jewels  he  formed. 

The  work  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  in- 
teresting because  of  the  use  of  varied  materials, 
such  as  cut  steel,  porcelain,  iron,  enamel, 
cameos,  jet,  pinchbeck,  granular  work,  seed 
pearls,  hair  work,  and  mosaic  of  coloured  glass. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  Art  Nou- 
veau,  furthered  by  Lalique  and  Grasset,  em- 
phasizes the  quality  of  handcraft  with  a  tenacity 
bent  on  demolishing  the  threat  of  machine 
work,  which  by  that  time  was  flooding  the 
popular  market.  The  tyranny  of  the  jewel  used 
for  its  own  brilliance  in  an  invisible  setting, 
which  came  in  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century,  threatened  and  finally  outmoded  the 
composite  effects  and  elaborate  combinations 
which  distinguished  the  earlier  parure.  The  more 
liberal  combinations  of  an  earlier  day  were  rep- 


resented by  a  demi-parure  of  amethysts  and 
aquamarines  made  in  France  about  1825:  a 
brooch  of  jasper  cameo  showing  the  head  of  the 
Medusa,  set  in  gold  and  enamel,  the  work  of  the 
jeweller  Benedetto  Pistrucci,  who  was  working 
in  England  about  1830;  a  bracelet  of  turquoises 
with  diamonds,  English,  of  about  the  same 
period;  and  a  parure  of  glass  mosaic,  jasper  and 
gold  from  Naples,  about  1840.  There  were  a 
number  of  pieces  by  Carlo  Giuliano,  who  dom- 
inated the  latter  part  of  the  century  with  his 
work  of  classic  inspiration,  but  not  imitation. 
His  imagination  is  evident  whether  in  develop- 
ing Greek,  Oriental  or  Renaissance  motifs. 

The  drawings  in  the  exhibition,  chiefly  Ital- 
ian, were  of  interest  in  showing  the  more  costly 
jewellery  which  has  long  since  disappeared  as 
stones  have  been  reset.  Noted  was  a  design  for  a 
tiara  for  the  famous  dancer,  Fanny  Cerrito,  by  a 
Roman  jeweller  in  1843. 

Silver  Discoveries:  Cesar  Ghiselin 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
history  of  Philadelphia  silver  is  Cesar 
Ghiselin,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  his 
craft  in  that  city.  Philadelphia  was  settled  later 
than  either  Boston  or  New  York,  and  until  very 
recently  no  piece  was  recorded  which  could  be 
definitely  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
although  it  was  known  that  Ghiselin  as  well  as 
Johannis  Nys  and  possibly  a  few  others  were 
living  there  before  1700.  A  Ghiselin  porringer 
bearing  initials  which  assign  it  to  the  years  1693- 
9  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  family  of  the 
original  owner. 

Ghiselin's  work  has  always  attracted  collectors 
by  its  simplicity  and  excellence.  He  was  best 
known,  until  the  discovery  of  the  porringer,  for 


Italian  jeweller's  designs,  pen  and  watercolour,  1805-15.  Cooper  Union  Museum:  Silver  tankard  by  Cesar  Ghiselin,  Philadelphia,  I7I4- 
On  indefinite  loan  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 


George  II.  White  porcelain,  Chelsea,  circa 
1755.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 


an  alms  plate  and  beaker  in  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia.  But  his  reputation  is  now  further 
augmented  by  the  handsome  tankard  illustrated 
here,  which  has  recently  been  placed  on  indefin- 
ite loan  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  by 
an  anonymous  owner.  Its  inscribed  date  lyiq  is 
apparently  a  later  addition,  but  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  year  of  fabrication.  On  the 

handle  are  the  initials        and  on  the  base  the 
W 

maker's  mark,  C  G,  in  a  heart-shaped  punch 
appears  twice.  Its  weight,  32  oz.  6  dwt.  is  also  in- 
scribed there. 

Ghiselin  was  a  French  Huguenot  by  birth,  and 
was  probably  of  a  Rouen  family  of  goldsmiths. 
He  came  to  America  by  way  of  England,  and 
was  in  Philadelphia  by  1693,  when  he  was  on  the 
tax  list.  His  name  appeared  in  the  will  of  Peter 
Dubac,  dated  14th  October,  1693,  in  which  he  is 
specifically  mentioned  as  a  goldsmith.  Some 
confusion  formerly  surrounded  the  history  of 
Ghiselin,  as  it  was  thought  he  must  have  been 
in  London  in  1698,  since  papers  of  denization 
were  granted  him  in  London  in  that  year.  This 
was  cleared  up  by  the  late  Harrold  E.  Gillingham 
in  his  'Cesar  Ghiselin,  Philadelphia's  First  Gold 
and  Silversmith'  {Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography,  Vol.  LV,  page  170),  in  which 
he  first  published  the  necessary  evidence  and 
explained  that  the  reason  for  the  granting  of  the 
papers  in  London  was  that  a  colonial  governor 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  do  this,  so  that  the 
formality  was  carried  out  in  London  while 
Ghiselin  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia. 

Silver  for  Penn 

Ghiselin  is  mentioned  in  William  Penn's  ac- 
count book  in  1701,  showing  that  he  made  silver 
for  Penn  in  that  year.  About  171 5  he  moved  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  being  possibly  attracted 
by  the  presence  of  the  wealthy  Maryland  fami- 
lies who  frequented  the  capital  city  of  the  colony 
on  public  and  festive  occasions,  very  much  as 
the  Virginians  repaired  to  Williamsburg.  He 
lived  in  Annapolis  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  pieces 


made  for  Christ  Church  with  funds  provided  by 
a  parishioner  belong  to  these  final  years.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1733.  The  tankard  is  thus  seen 
to  belong  to  his  first  Philadelphia  period,  im- 
mediately before  removal  to  Annapolis.  In  style 
it  shows  something  of  the  character  of  the  New 
York  tankard,  with  its  broad  base  band.  This 
type  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Johannis 
Nys  in  Philadelphia.  Nys  had  originally  lived  in 
New  York,  and  may  have  helped  to  introduce 
this  New  York  style. 

The  recently  discovered  porringer  by  Ghise- 
lin, already  mentioned,  has  come  down  in  the 
Morris  family  and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.W. 

Logan  MacCoy.  Its  initials  ^  ^ M  are  tnose  °f 
Anthony  Morris,  1664-1721,  the  first  of  his  line 
to  settle  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  third  wife,  Mary 
Coddington,  whom  he  married  in  1693.  As  she 
died  in  1699  the  piece  may  be  dated  not  later 
than  that  year.  The  wealthy  Quakers  frequently 
owned  large  quantities  of  plate,  as  shown  by  the 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  Anthony  Morris  in 
which  it  is  disclosed  that  he  had  no  less  than 
242  J  oz.  of  plate.  Five  porringers  are  there  re- 
corded. The  Ghiselin  porringer  is  probably 
included,  and  seems  certainly  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  his  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  Watson 
Morris.  She  left  porringers  to  her  sons  Luke  and 
Israel.  On  the  back  of  the  handle  are  the  initials 
LM  to  SM,  which  apparently  stand  for  Luke 
Morris  to  a  nephew  Samuel  Morris,  the  latter 
the  great-great  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

George  II  in  Chelsea  Porcelain 

BECAUSE  the  Chelsea  porcelain  bust  of 
George  II,  known  only  in  a  comparatively 
few  examples,  gives  the  impression  of  unusual 
fidelity  to  some  sculptured  original,  it  has  re- 
ceived considerable  study  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering its  origin.  Attributions  to  the  Flemish 
Michael  Rysbrack  (1690-1770)  and  to  Roubiliac 
have  been  alternately  made  and  rejected,  and  at 
present  the  question  seems  to  be  unanswerable. 
The  example  illustrated,  presented  to  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  recently  by  the  Hearst 
Foundation,  was  in  the  H.Newton  sale  at 
Sotheby's  in  1949  and  was  originally  owned  by 
John  Darragh,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1782. 

Although  the  bust  has  been  puzzling  to  stu- 
dents in  many  respects,  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
ject is  clearly  established  by  the  inscription  on 
the  example  in  the  British  Museum,  G  R  11°. 
There  has  also  been  argument  as  to  whether  the 
model  came  from  Chelsea,  Plymouth  or,  pos- 
sibly, Bow.  When  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  ac- 
quired, in  Edinburgh  in  1869,  the  bust  which  is 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  she 
called  it  Plymouth.  Solon,  in  Old  English  Porce- 
lain (1903)  called  it  Chelsea,  and  it  was  also 
assigned  to  Chelsea  by  Honey  in  his  Old  English 
Porcelain  (1928,  page  26).  F.Severne  McKenna, 
who  has  considered  the  question  on  several 
occasions,  says  in  his  Chelsea  Porcelain:  The  Tri- 
angle and  Raised  Anchor  Period  (1938,  page  39) 
that  the  somewhat  grey  glaze,  not  like  Chelsea 
as  a  rule,  has  been  noted  on  one  of  two  of  the 
Chelsea  Nurse  figures  as  well  as  on  a  marked 
cream  jug.  An  example  of  the  'George  II'  in  his 
own  collection  is  Plymouth. 


Roubiliac's  portrait  of  George  II  at  Windsor 
Castle  has  been  suggested  by  Rackham,  in  his 
191 5  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Schreiber 
Collection,  as  a  possible  design  source:  and 
many  find  this  compatible  with  the  general  im- 
pression; although  the  pose  is  not  the  same. 

Link  with  Royalty 

There  would  have  been  a  very  good  reason 
for  the  founders  of  Chelsea  to  give  some  care  to 
the  production  of  a  portrait  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
royal  patrons  in  the  early  years  of  porcelain 
production  in  England  as  there  were  in  France 
and  Germany,  there  was  a  distant  link  with  the 
Royal  Family  through  the  fact  that  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener,  proprietor  of  Chelsea  from  about 
1749  to  1758,  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Although  the  Duke's  connexion  may 
have  consisted  only  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
buy  some  of  the  productions,  there  comes  to 
mind  the  frequently  quoted  statement  of  one 
Mason,  one  of  the  earliest  workmen,  as  given  by 
Chaffers  (14th  ed.,  page  937).  Mason  said  he 
went  to  work  at  Chelsea  'about  the  year  1751' 
and  that  the  factory  was  'first  carried  on  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Sir  Everard  Fawk- 
ener'. At  least  the  Duke  was  in  the  public  eye  in 
association  with  the  new  venture.  Among  the 
early  productions  of  the  factory  was  a  small  por- 
trait bust  of  the  Duke,  and,  a  little  later,  one  of 
George  III  as  Prince  of  Wales. 

Other  examples  of  the  'George  II'  are  in  the 
Willett  Collection,  Brighton,  and  at  Temple 
Newsam,  Yorkshire.  The  one  illustrated  is  the 
only  one  in  an  American  collection. 

Belknap  Collection  Catalogue 

THE  accomplishment  of  the  late  Waldron 
Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr.,  in  the  related  fields  of 
collecting  and  scholarship  was  the  result  of  his 
wise  use  of  a  rich  inheritance,  and  an  enduring 
devotion  to  research.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that,  although  he  did  not  live  to  write  of  his  dis- 
coveries, his  work  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
recently  published  Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr., 
Collection  of  Portraits  and  Silver  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press)  is  largely  his  work,  completed  by 
its  able  editors.  After  Mr.  Belknap's  death  in 
1949  the  work  of  preparing  the  catalogue  was 
undertaken  by  John  Marshall  Phillips,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  who 
was  outstanding  as  an  authority  on  American 
Colonial  portraits  and  silver.  His  work,  how- 
ever, was  left  incomplete  by  his  sudden  death  in 
the  spring  of  1953,  and  was  assigned  to  two 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Boston,  Barbara  N.Parker  and  Kathryn 
C.Buhler.  Mrs.  Parker  has  prepared  the  notes 
on  the  portraits  and  written  the  chapter  which 
summarizes  Mr.  Belknap's  notes  on  New  York 
silversmiths.  His  careful  perusal  of  records  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  City  of  New 
York  (as  given  in  The  Collections  of  The  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society),  the 
Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  records  of  the  Eglise  Francoise  from 
1688  to  1804,  published  by  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  America,  the  Abstracts  of  Wills  on  File  in  the 
Surrogate's  Office,  City  of  New  York,  1665-1800, 
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The  bequest  of  the  late  Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap  Jr.  included  his 
large  collection  of  portraits  and  silver  to  the  New- York  Historical 
Society.  Two  of  his  gifts  are  shown  here.  (Above):  'Johannes  de 
Peyster  III',  by  an  unidentified  New  York  artist,  1718.  (Right):  'Sir 
John  Percivale.'  A  mezzotint  by  J.  Smith  after  Kneller,  the  source 
of  the  de  Peyster  portrait. 


and  other  sources  have  furnished  amplifying 
data  regarding  nearly  seventy  New  York 
silversmiths.  One  notes  that  the  Boston  silver- 
smith Thomas  Edwards,  1701/2-1755,  son  of 
John  Edwards  and  brother  of  Samuel,  all  well- 
known  names  in  Boston  silver,  may  have 
worked  in  New  York.  He  is  apparently  the 
same  Thomas  Edwards  who  became  a  Freeman 
of  New  York  in  1731,  and,  as  Mrs.  Buhler 
points  out,  no  known  dates  of  Thomas  Edwards 
in  Boston  would  preclude  his  having  worked  in 
New  York  at  that  time.  Additional  biographical 
material  concerning  Henricus  and  Jacob  Boelen 
and  other  members  of  their  family,  Pieter  Van 
Dyck,  Pieter  de  Riemer,  Thauvet  Besley,  the 
Le  Roux  family,  Garret  Onckelbagh  and  many 
other  New  York  silversmiths  will  be  studied 
with  interest  in  comparison  with  the  entries  in 
Currier  and  Ensko. 

Relationship  of  Print  to  Portrait 

As  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Belknap,  his  large  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  the  Maitland,  Belknap  and 
Lenox  families,  and  other  portraits  which  he  had 
assembled,  with  his  silver,  passed  to  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  closing  only  in  October,  an  exhibition 
of  the  entire  collection  was  held  at  the  Society, 


and  in  addition,  there  was  the  showing  of  nine- 
teen paintings  from  his  and  other  collections 
simultaneously  with  the  English  mezzotints 
which  obviously  inspired  them.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  English  print  to  the  early  American 
portrait  has  long  been  recognized,  but  Mr.  Belk- 
nap was  the  first  student  to  establish  the  specific 
relationship  in  so  great  a  number  of  instances. 
The  painters  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
excluded  those  of  English  training  working  in 
Colonial  America,  such  as  Smibert,  Blackburn, 
Wollaston  and  Bridges.  He  concentrated  on 
those  of  Colonial  origin,  such  as  Robert  Feke, 
Joseph  Badger,  John  Watson,  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons and  the  anonymous  painters  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley  of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Among  them  was  the  painter  of  the 
portrait  of  Johannes  de  Peyster  III,  dated  1718, 
which  is  obviously  dependent  for  its  composi- 
tion on  Kneller's  portrait  of  Sir  John  Percivale, 
of  which  a  mezzotint  by  J.  Smith  was  published 
in  1704.  Both  are  here  illustrated.  Mr.  Belknap 
found  that  Kneller,  above  all  other  English 
painters,  was  studied  by  the  self-taught  Colon- 
ial. The  result  in  many  cases  is  very  well  repre- 
sented by  what  has  happened  in  regard  to  the 
de  Peyster  portrait.  The  composition  is  simpli- 
fied and  the  suggestion  of  opulence,  grace  and 


elegance  has  given  place  to  a  stern,  unbending 
quality  far  from  the  English  prototype.  Con- 
sidering that  setting  and  costume  are  entirely 
artificial,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  faces  them- 
selves are  so  convincing.  The  painter  has  evi- 
dently striven  for  truth  so  far  as  he  was  able,  and 
the  subjects  come  to  life  for  us.  Frequently  the 
result  is  startling,  as  when  the  languid  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  mezzotint  by  Simon  after 
Kneller,  has  served  as  the  model  for  an  unknown 
painter's  portrayal  of  the  formidable  Mrs. 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  III. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  animal  pets  of 
the  Van  Cortlandt  children,  which  are  so  de- 
lightful in  the  well-known  full-length  portraits 
now  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  can  be  traced 
back,  via  the  mezzotint,  to  Kneller  and  to  two 
original  charcoal  drawings  by  Kneller  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  a  greyhound  and  one 
of  a  deer.  The  greyhound  appears  in  his  por- 
trait, Richard  Lord  Clifford  and  Lady  Jane  his 
Sister,  treated  with  all  Kneller's  splendour  of 
drapery  and  ease  of  manner.  The  identical  grey- 
hound accompanies  youthful  Pierre  van  Cort- 
landt on  a  theatrical  marble  terrace  in  the  work 
of  an  unknown  Hudson  Valley  artist.  The  deer, 
shown  in  Kneller's  Lord  Brockhurst  and  Lady 
Mary  Sacki'il  his  Sister,  is  copied  with  commend- 
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able  fidelity,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  broad 
collar,  in  the  same  unknown  limner's  portrayal 
of  young  John  Van  Cortlandt  about  1725.  A 
portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  after  Vanderbank, 
1725,  furnished  the  composition  for  the  Cornel- 
ius Waldo  by  Joseph  Badger  in  1750,  although 
Badger  has  added  his  own  realistic  details  in  a 
letter  and  inkstand.  Robert  Feke,  who  painted 
chiefly  in  Newport,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
was  our  first  outstanding  artist  in  grasp  of  char- 
acter, but  he  had  need  of  conventional  painters' 
devices  in  the  European  manner.  His  dependence 
on  a  portrait  of  Kitty  Clive  by  Van  Haecken 
(1735)  in  portraying  Mrs.  Barlow  Trecothick 
about  1748  is  seen  in  an  exact  copying  of  pose, 
even  to  the  music  book  outspread  on  her  lap. 
But  the  painting,  as  a  portrait,  is  excellent,  and 
has  none  of  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the 
original.  Sometimes  only  a  background  detail 
is  taken,  as  in  the  copying  of  Palladian  architec- 
ture from  the  background  of  Kneller's  portrait 
of  Lady  Bucknell  by  the  anonymous  painter 
who  portrayed  Richard  Ward,  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  about  1720.  The  mezzo- 
tint medium  was,  of  course,  a  great  boon  to  the 
Colonial  painter,  as  it  told  him  much  of  textures 
and  draperies,  impossible  in  engravings  in  line. 
This  enabled  him  to  gain  a  suggestion  of  depth 
of  form  which  was  of  undoubted  value  to  him  and 
contributed  much  to  his  mastery  of  a  realistic  style. 

American  Blown  Glass  in  Rare  Form 

READERS  of  R.J.Charleston's  account  of 
American  glass  recently  given  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  ( The  Connoisseur,  No. 
545)  will  have  justly  concluded  that  much  of 
this  glass,  so  late  in  origin  compared  to  most  of 
the  pieces  in  its  collections,  is  not  of  a  type  to 
engage  more  than  a  passing  glance  from  a  Euro- 
pean student.  However,  he  is  most  appreciative 
of  the  blown  glass  produced  by  workers  at  the 
early  bottle-and-window-glass  factories  of  Ohio 
and  the  eastern  seaboard,  for  in  this  he  finds  a 
freedom  and  skill  worthy  of  European  traditions. 
The  Stiegcl-type  engraved  and  enamelled  glass, 


and  the  blown  three-mould  pieces,  offer  a  pale 
afterglow  of  European  accomplishments.  Amer- 
ican blown  glass  nevertheless  still  has  its  own 
vitality. 

These  off-hand  pieces  are  generally  one  of  a 
kind  and  were  not  made  for  the  commercial 
market.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
marked  individuality.  Some  pieces  may  have  a 
crude  and  ungainly  character  when  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  form  alone,  but  when  seen 
as  glass  should  be,  in  companionship  with  light, 
they  produce  a  striking  impression.  The  some- 
what awkward  vases,  a  pair,  illustrated  here  from 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,' are  highly  prized 
recent  additions  to  the  Institute  and  are  greatly 
admired  by  students  of  American  glass.  Their 
date  may  be  about  1815  to  1830,  and  they  were 
probably  made  in  New  England,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  this  work  to  a  definite  factory 
or  even  region.  They  are  of  a  clear  flint  glass. 

Coin  in  the  Knop 

Handled  vases  are  rare,  although  pitchers  of 
much  the  same  shape,  but  not  on  such  high 
stems,  are  familiar.  Pitchers  were  favoured  as 
eminently  useful  objects  and  a  vase  would  have 
the  doubtful  value  of  being  a  mere  ornament. 
Most  unusual  are  the  high-knopped  and  ringed 
stems  on  flaring  bases.  In  the  hollow  of  each 
knop  is  a  Spanish  silver  coin  dated  1780.  The 
design  almost  suggests  that  the  maker  started  to 
make  a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  then  changed  his 
mind.  The  applied  solid  handles  have  crimped, 
turned-over  edges,  and  the  flaring  rim  is  sur- 
rounded by  bands  of  ribbing.  Most  uncommon 
is  the  chain  motif  on  the  neck,  a  good  example  of 
which  was  illustrated  in  Mr.  Charleston's  article 
and  commented  upon  by  him  as  a  late-seven- 
teenth-century treatment  which  had  a  perman- 
ent place  in  English  glass.  It  was  seldom  used  on 
American  glass  and  instances  are  prized.  The 
chief  decorative  treatment  here,  however,  is  the 
so-called  'lily-pad',  which  is  well  represented 
in  one  of  its  several  forms.  In  this  exclusively 
American    decoration    a  secondary  layer  of 


molten  glass  was  drawn  up  over  the  body  and 
worked  in  a  wave-like  design  around  the  body 
of  the  vessel,  giving  an  unctuous  play  of  light  as 
well  as  free-flowing  line. 

A  New  Metropolitan  Catalogue 

AS  the  third  in  its  new  series  of  catalogues  of 
.  the  painting  collections,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  issued  A  Catalogue  of  French  Paint- 
ings: XV-XV 1 1 1  Centuries  (Harvard  University 
Press)  prepared  by  Charles  Sterling,  curator  of 
paintings  at  the  Louvre.  From  1942  to  1946  Mr. 
Sterling  was  Senior  Research  Fellow  in  the  de- 
partment of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
is  now  its  foreign  adviser. 

Because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  French  col- 
lections, the  subject  is  being  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  treated  in  the  present  volume, 
which  ends  with  work  of  about  the  year  1 800. 
At  a  later  date  there  will  be  published  a  similar 
treatment  of  nineteenth-century  and  modern 
French  paintings.  The  series  to  which  the  pres- 
ent catalogue  belongs  was  begun  in  1940  with 
the  Italian,  Spanish  and  Byzantine  schools  pre- 
pared by  Henry  B.Wehle,  then  curator  of 
paintings,  and  continued  in  1947  with  the  early 
Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  works  by  Mr. 
Wchle  in  collaboration  with  Margaretta  Sal- 
inger. Miss  Salinger  has  also  contributed  much 
to  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

All  the  two  hundred  and  three  subjects  re- 
corded in  the  present  work  are  illustrated  and  a 
full  bibliography  and  provenance  given  in  the 
interest  of  the  scholar.  Yet  the  treatment  is  also 
addressed  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  gallery 
visitor,  with  a  short  essay  on  each  picture  which 
is  concerned  with  the  artist,  his  place  in  histor- 
ical development,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
painting,  and  its  relation  to  works  in  other  col- 
lections. This  is  written  with  Mr.  Sterling's 
broad  familiarity  with  the  field  and  well  fulfils 
his  expressed  intent  to  'enliven  that  section  of  a 
catalogue  usually  so  desperately  dull'. 

The  vague  expressions  'attributed  to'  and 
'school  of,  in  the  case  of  works  of  uncertain 
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origin,  have  been  supplanted  by  further  classifi- 
cations of  more  precise  meaning.  'Workshop  of 
is  used  for  the  painting  thought  to  have  been 
executed  under  the  master's  supervision;  'fol- 
lower of  indicates  a  close  relationship;  'imitator 
of,  a  more  distant  connexion;  'copy  after'  is  a 
fourth  class  indicating  a  slightly  different  shade 
of  meaning.  'Manner  of  is  a  still  further  term, 
as  used  in  connexion  with  a  Portrait  of  a  Court 
Jester  which  might  possibly  be  based  on  a  lost 
painting  by  Corneille  de  Lyon.  Its  lively  con- 
ception suggests  him,  but  the  execution  shows  a 
minor  artist;  it  is  therefore  not  an  exact  copy, 
nor  is  it  properly  the  work  of  an  imitator.  It  is 
in  these  differentiations  that  the  student  will  find 
great  illumination. 

Beggars  at  a  Doorway,  formerly  thought  by  the 
museum  to  represent  the  brothers  Le  Nain,  is 
now  analysed  for  its  relation  to  Sebastien  Bour- 
don as  well,  and  called  the  work  of  a  follower  of 
Louis  Le  Nain  and  Bourdon,  a  painter  known  to 
Mr.  Sterling  in  more  than  twenty  works. 

Jean  Clouet 

The  catalogue  begins  with  a  small  but  rich 
group  from  northern  France  and  Burgundy,  and 
the  very  handsome  triptych  of  the  enthroned 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Jean  Belgambe  of  Douai. 
This,  which  entered  the  Museum  with  the 
Michael  Friedsam  Collection  in  1931,  came 
originally  from  the  Cistercian  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clairvaux  in  Champagne. 
The  wings,  painted  on  the  outside  in  grisaille, 
depict  the  vision  of  Saint  Bernard ;  on  the  inte- 
rior the  left  wing  shows  Saint  Bernard  and  two 
Cistercian  monks  against  a  background  of  the 
abbey  of  Flines,  with  the  towers  of  Douai  in  the 
distance.  On  the  right  is  a  primate  of  Ireland, 
Saint  Malachy  O'Morgair,  a  friend  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  two  monks.  Kneeling  at  the  throne 
in  the  central  panel  are  four  donors  including  a 
Cistercian  monk  and  a  Cistercian  nun,  the  latter 
wearing  the  black  habit  permitted  for  use  out- 
side the  convent  (1475).  The  nun  is  probably 
Jeanne  de  Boubais,  abbess  of  Flines  from  1507 
to  1533,  who  may  have  commissioned  the 
painting. 

One  of  the  rare  oil  paintings  of  Jean  Clouet  is 
seen  in  the  portrait  of  the  great  French  humanist 
Guillaume  Bude  (1467-1540),  who  was  con- 
sidered the  rival  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and 
founded  the  king's  library  at  Fontainebleau 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

Drawing  at  Windsor 

Outstanding  in  the  seventeenth-century  sec- 
tion is  Poussin's  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women, 
painted  later  than  the  version  made  for  Cardinal 
Omodei  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  Metro- 
politan's painting,  which  is  also  known  in  a 
drawing  at  Windsor  Castle,  was  probably  done 
before  1637,  according  to  a  statement  by  the 
seventeenth-century  art  historian  Andre  Feli- 
bien.  The  painting  belonged  to  a  niece  of  Card- 
inal de  Richelieu  until  1675 ;  was  in  the  collection 
of  Henry  Hoare  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
more  recently  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis 
Cook  at  Richmond. 

Of  great  brilliance  is  the  series  of  French 


eighteenth-century  masters  including  the  work 
of  Largilliere,  Pater,  Nattier,  Watteau,  Chardin, 
Boucher,  Drouais,  Fragonard  and  Mme  Vigee 
Le  Brun.  The  French  Comedians  by  Watteau, 
seen  here,  which  was  left  to  the  museum  with  a 
great  French  collection  by  Jules  S.Bache,  is  one 
of  his  happiest  works  and  compares  well  with 
the  Italian  Comedians  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington.  It  was  painted  about  the  time  of 
the  artist's  visit  to  London  and  has  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  Halt  during  the  Chase  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  While  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  figures  with  famous 
French  actors  of  the  time,  it  is  more  probably  a 
concept  of  French  tragi-comedy,  the  four 
figures  at  the  left  representing  tragedy,  while 
comedy  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  Crispin, 
who  climbs  the  stairs  at  the  right.  This  painting 
belonged  to  the  Prussian  royal  family  from  the 
time  of  Frederick  1 1  and  was  at  Potsdam  until 
1928. 

The  charming  single  figure  of  Mezzetin  of  the 
Italian  Comedy,  playing  a  guitar,  came  from 
the  Russian  Imperial  Collection  and  belonged 
originally  to  Watteau's  patron,  Jean  de  Julliennc. 
Boucher's  The  Interrupted  Sleep  was  painted  in 
1750  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  as  was  his 
Toilet  of  Venus,  which  was  designed  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Chateau  de  Bellevue,  where 
the  former  may  have  hung  as  well.  One  of  the 
best-known  French  paintings  in  the  entire  collec- 
tion is  Fragonard's  Billet  Doux  (Bache  Collec- 
tion), a  young  girl  writing  a  love-letter,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  exhibited  in  Europe  and 
America  and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Joseph  Bardac  in  Paris. 

Art  Treasures  Exhibition 

OUTSTANDING  art  event  of  the  past 
season  was  undoubtedly  the  loan  exhibi- 
tion held  by  the  newly  formed  New  York  An- 
tique and  Art  Dealers  Association.  This  took 
place  in  June  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  and 
was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee.  The  dominant  purpose  of 
the  exhibition  was  to  assemble  the  finest  selec- 
tion possible  of  art  treasures  from  private  and 
public  collections  and  from  the  dealers'  galleries, 
with  the  express  intention  of  surpassing  any 
showing  ever  held  here  in  the  past.  There  has 
long  been  a  feeling  of  regret,  not  to  say  chagrin, 
here,  in  recognizing  that  year  after  year  Amer- 
icans must  go  to  London  to  see  an  antiques 
exhibition  of  the  first  quality.  It  has  seemed 
nothing  short  of  ridiculous  that  this  should  be 
so,  since  the  years  after  World  War  I  have  seen 
a  steady  flow  of  outstanding  examples  of  Euro- 
pean art  coming  to  an  appreciative  audience  in 
America.  Collections  of  eighteenth-century  dec- 
orative arts,  furniture,  porcelain,  silver,  needle- 
work, have  grown  in  number  and  importance. 
Paintings  from  all  the  leading  European  schools, 
Oriental  bronzes,  porcelains,  jades,  Gothic 
tapestry,  Renaissance  textiles,  sculptures  and 
mctalwork  match  those  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Not  only  in  private  and  public  collections  but  in 
the  art  market  consistently  there  is  a  wealth  of 
material  of  which  the  public  is  generally  un- 
aware. 

The  New  York  dealers,  while  admiring  the 


co-ordinated  eff  ort  of  their  confreres  in  London, 
have  made  only  half-hearted  attempts  to  rival 
the  yearly  events  at  Grosvenor  House.  That  the 
recent  exhibition  has  done  this  is  the  opinion, 
not  unprejudiced,  of  the  organizers  of  the  event. 
To  the  public  it  has  undoubtedly  been  a  revela- 
tion. With  this  initial  success  behind  them  we 
hope  for  a  repetition  next  year  and  for  many 
years,  for  only  by  concerted  effort  and  consis- 
tent plan  can  a  standard  for  antiques  be  kept 
high  in  the  public  view. 

While  the  same  standards  apply  among  the 
leading  American  dealers  as  among  those  in 
London,  and  the  date  1830  is  taken  as  marking 
the  division  between  the  age  of  hand  work  and 
the  machine,  there  has  developed  a  thriving 
business  in  late-nineteenth-century  wares.  This 
traffic  may  be  allowed  its  place  for  those  whose 
tastes  it  satisfies,  provided  these  late  wares  are 
not  confused  in  the  public  mind  with  antiques 
of  superior  quality.  That  the  late  wares  have 
been  allowed  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in 
antique  shows  is  admittedly  the  fault  of  the 
dealers  who  have  better  things  to  show  and 
have  not  taken  part  in  them.  The  big  dealers 
have  been  slow  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
the  general  good,  perhaps  because  they  are  de- 
terred by  the  threat  of  internal  politics  that  mar 
any  institution.  Whatever  the  reason,  they  have 
now  determined  on  a  new  course,  and  the  result 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

(Continued  on  page  148) 


One  of  a  pair  of  Elizabethan  silver-gilt 
flagons,  London,  1597-8.  Lent  by  Judge 
Irwin  Untermyer  to  the  New  York  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition. 
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NEW  YORK  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS' 


Art  Treasures  Exhibition 


The  Connoisseur  welcomes  this  opportunity  of  extending  its  congratula- 
tions to  the  newly  formed  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association 
Inc.  and  of  wishing  it  every  success,  and  good  fellowship  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, in  the  years  ahead.  Association  President  is  Alex  G.Lewis;  and  it  was 
largely  because  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  Associa- 
tion colleagues  that  the  recent  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New  York  Cancer  Committee  at  the  Park-Bcrnet  Galleries, 
was  such  an  immediate  success.  The  exhibition  was  composed  of  rare 
works  of  art  loaned  by  American  museums  and  private  collections  and  of 
important  pieces  displayed  by  members  of  the  new  Association.  Items 
exhibited  by  the  latter  could  be  purchased.  Also,  a  most  commendable 
added  attraction  at  the  exhibition  was  the  display  of  reasonably  priced 
antiques  for  the  delectation  of  junior  connoisseurs  and  beginner  collectors. 
As  a  tribute  to  the  Association,  some  of  their  exhibition  pieces  are  here 
shown. 

I.  A  set  of  four  Queen  Anne  candlesticks  by  M.Cooper  and  L.Mettayer, 
London,  1706-8,  with  matching  George  I  snuffer  and  stand  by  M.Cooper, 
London,  1715  (S.J.  Shrubsole).  2.  Pair  of  Frankenthal  figures  of  stags,  circa 
1755  (Jas.  A.Lewis  &  Son,  Inc.).  3.  Chippendale  mahogany  Massachusetts 
blockfront  chest-on-chest,  circa  1750-80  (Israel  Sack,  Inc.).  4.  English 
eighteenth-century  Chippendale  escritoire-cabinet  (Arthur  Ackermann  & 
Sons,  Inc.).  5.  Sheraton  satinwood  marquetry  cabinet,  circa  1780  (A.  Stair 
&  Co.,  Inc.).  6.  Conversation  Piece  by  George  Romney  (Needham's  An- 
tiques, Inc.).  7.  Imperial  Rose  du  Barry  double  gourd-shaped  vase,  Ch'ien 
Lung  (Ralph  M.Chait  Galleries).  8.  Gold-mounted  sardonyx  and  rock- 
crystal  miniature  (5 J  in.  high)  cabinet  by  Faberge  (A  La  Vieille  Russie, 
Inc.).  9.  Louis  XV  bronze  dore  mantel  clock,  by  Gilbert,  Paris,  circa  1750 
(Rosenberg  &  Stiebel,  Inc.).  10.  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  armchair, 
circa  1765  (Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc.).  II.  English  ivory  and  bone  ship  model, 
circa  1790,  of  the  Jonnant  (James  Graham  &  Sons).  12.  Part  of  an  import- 
ant Adam  carved  and  inlaid  dining-room  suite,  circa  1775  (Frank  Partridge, 
Inc.).  13.  Louis  XVI  commode,  signed Lacroix  (French  &  Co.,  Inc.). 
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Louis  XVI  bonheur-du-jour,  by  Pierre  Roussel  and  (right)  detail  showing  inscription  to  Francisco  Ximenez  de  Texada.  French  &  Co. 


The  private  collectors  and  museums  con- 
tributing to  the  June  exhibition  included  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York;  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ;  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art;  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi- 
dence; New-York  Historical  Society;  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  and  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Art  Museum. 

Private  collectors  in  every  field  also  responded 
generously,  among  them  being  the  Honourable 
Herbert  Hoover.  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer, 
whose  collection  of  English  furniture,  needle- 
work and  European  porcelains  is  well  known, 
was  represented  by  English  silver,  including  a 
pair  of  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  flagons,  one  of 
which  is  illustrated.  They  were  made  for  Lord 
Edward  Coke,  and  show  the  arms  of  Coke 
impaling  Paston.  Lady  Coke,  the  daughter  of 
John  Paston,  died  in  1598,  the  year  in  which  the 
flagons  were  made.  They  bear  the  date-letter  for 
1597-8  and  the  maker's  mark,  a  branch.  The 
arms  are  pricked  inside  the  hinges  of  the  cover 
and  these  armorial  shields  are  identical  on  both 
flagons  except  for  the  pricked-in  date:  ..97  on 
one,  ..98  on  the  other,  the  dates  appearing  again 
on  the  plain  part  of  the  foot.  The  cockle  and 
scallop  shell  motifs  appear  to  be  a  rebus  suggested 
by  the  name  of  the  original  owner  (Coke- 
coquillc  —  shell),  whose  family  came  from  France. 

Robert  Lehman  contributed  pieces  from  his 
collection  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art,  a 
section  of  which  has  been  on  loan  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  since  the  opening  of  the  re- 
arranged ga'leries. 

French  art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was 
represented  in  the  distinguished  collection  of 
Forsyth  Wickes.  Some  important  English 
porcelain  came  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Katz   of  Covington,    Louisiana,    who  have 


brought  together  one  of  the  great  collections 
devoted  to  the  early  period  of  the  English  fac- 
tories. Mrs.  Edward  F.Hutton,  who  is  especially 
active  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Cancer 
Society,  contributed  examples  from  her  great 
collection  of  English  furniture,  sporting  paint- 
ings and  other  eighteenth-century  art  now  in 
her  Long  Island  home.  Among  other  well- 
known  collectors  represented  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs. J.  Howard  Joynt  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
who  lent  examples  of  American  silver.  Paintings 
were  lent  by  Stephen  C.  Clark,  whose  works  by 
Hals,  Rembrandt  and  nineteenth-century  French 
masters  are  well  known  to  students. 

Rare  Louis  XVI  Marquetry 

IN  the  section  of  eighteenth-century  furniture 
at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was  an  oval 
marquetry  bonheur-du-jour  by  Pierre  Roussel 
(1723-82),  shown  by  French  &:  Co.,  which  was 
not  only  unusual  in  its  own  form -being  oval- 
but  it  originally  formed  part  of  a  set  of  eight 
pieces.  Sets  of  marquetry  furniture  are  virtually 
unknown,  as  these  pieces  were  usually  com- 
missioned individually  and  a  matching  set  must 
have  been  executed  only  on  rare  occasions. 
These  were  presentation  pieces,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  their  fabrication  was  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  is  indicated  by  the  commemora- 
tive inscription  which  forms  part  of  the  inlay  on 
the  interior  of  the  lid  of  the  central  drawer.  This 
inscription,  in  Latin,  appears  as  though  written 
on  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  indicates  that  one 
Ressegnier,  an  official  in  the  department  of 
foreign  trade,  whose  title  is  rendered  in  Latin  as 
triremiutn  Praefectus,  is  tendering  this  set  of 
furniture  to  'D.Francisco  Ximenez  dc  Texada' 
in  terms  of  adulation  concluding  with:  tenue 
donum  et  tenuis  non  amor-'a  fragile  gift  but  not  a 
fragile  love'.  Possibly  this  was  in  return  for 


favours  regarding  French  exportations,  or  the 
hope  of  them.  The  recipient  was  apparently  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Francisco  Ximenez, 
Spanish  cardinal  and  statesman  of  the  period  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  entire  set,  the  secretaire,  four  encoignures 
and  three  commodes,  was  acquired  in  recent 
years  from  the  Duke  de  Ripalda,  Marquis  de 
Lema,  Minister  of  Spain.  The  companion  pieces 
to  this  little  secretaire  are  now  divided  between 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Their  marquetry 
pattern  is  carried  out  in  tulipwood,  walnut, 
harewood,  boxwood,  and  with  allegorical 
figures  in  ivory. 

Recent  Acquisitions: 
The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 

AN  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  manuscript,  of  about 
l\  a.d.  1000,  which  was  probably  produced 
by  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  is  one  of  the 
accessions  of  the  past  year  at  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library.  It  is  decorated  with  line  drawings 
in  colour,  a  medium  which  the  English  handled 
exceedingly  well.  Examples  of  this  type  have 
not  been  represented  in  American  collections 
heretofore.  There  are  twelve  superb  illuminated 
pages,  the  full-page  portrait  of  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist  being  selected  to  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  in  opening  the  manuscript  in  a 
recent  exhibition.  The  text  is  written  in  inks  of 
several  different  colours  and  gold. 

Other  mediaeval  manuscripts  among  the 
additions  to  the  Library  include  a  fourteenth- 
century  Italian  medical  book,  showing  the 
herbs,  animals,  reptiles,  fish  and  insects  which 
the  physicians  of  the  School  of  Salerno  used  for 
their  Materia  Medica.  The  book  also  contains  an 
unusually  early  illustration  of  glass-blowers  at 
work. 
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WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS         SCULPTURE         TAPESTRIES    •    FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


PARKE-BERXET 
GALLERIES • l»c 

980    MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW   YORK  21 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 
FOR 

C&tblic  ofales  of  J7~iri,  c&lerary 
and  (Dlliev  (^Personal  C^Profierly 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

(0ncfuu'ies  C^JnvUed 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Nobleman  Dressed  as  a  Shepherd 
by  BARTOLOMEO  VENETO 

On  Panel,  26  x  22  in. 
Recorded  :  Pantheon,  June  1931,  article  by  Von  A.  de  Hevesy 
Illustrated  full  page 

HIRSCHL  &  ADLER  GALLERIES,  Inc. 

270  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
—  Building  «  p'«™  3-7808  — 


''Landscape  by  Jules  Dupre  (French,  181 1-1889) 
Signed  lower  left.    Canvas  43\  X  51  inches 

from  the  Extensive  Collection  of 

HRfflfTlER  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

  Tel.  Plaza  8-0410  


ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/55 
will  be  published  in  November  1955. 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  1 0,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.  Price:  Reduced  price  until  publica- 
tion, £2.    Normal  price  £2  10. 

(Volumes  IX,  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-54,  are 
also  available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post free. 


published 


sole  agents 


Kunstund  Technik  VerlagLtd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  F  2  5 
ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
{Mus  1 165) 
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Two  Cherubs  Embracin 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

FINE 
PAINTINGS 


Sir  Anthony  Van  Dvck 
26  X  205  in. 

£  EAST  £7th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


JAN  VAN  GOYEN 
1596-1656 
Landscape 
37 f  X  26  in. 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


KNOEDLER 

Established  1846 

14  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PARIS 

22  Rue  Des  Capucines 


LXVII 


City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 
of  the  financial  times.  This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 
presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 
supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 

FINANCIAL     TIMES       •     72       COLEMAN     STREET       •  LONDON 
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PRATT  &  SONS,  ltd 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
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AN    ISSUE   ESPECIALLY    DEVOTED   TO   THE    ARTS    OF  ITALY 


'The  Restoration  of  Frescoes  in  Rome  and  Assisi'  -  Giovanni  Urbani 
'Recent  Discoveries  in  Sicnese  Painting  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries'  -  Enzo  Carli 
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LTD. 
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Bronze  Group  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Queen  of  Lydia 
by  Hubert  Gerhard  (1545-1620) 
Height  17  inches 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


BASKERS  since  1812 


CHARLES  II 
London,  1663.  Maker's  Mark  T.P. 
Height  65  inches.  Weight  18  oz.  4  dwt. 


^Valuations  lor 

dilessrs.  toutts  &  Qo.  sd  (  G 

irobate,  insurance 

Strand.  I  (T\.  .  . 

and  IJivision. 

Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


in 


ii  i  i:i  i»  si»i  1:0 


34  BROOK  STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

MAYFAIR  2322 
COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES  PURCHASED 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  queen  mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

CilhieSt  Wotks  of  art 


LTD. 


An  old  Chinese  porcelain  ting  on  three  feet,  covered  in  a  white  glaze.  Te  Hua  Ware. 
MING  DYNASTY  :  A.D.  1368-1644.    Height :  Z\  inches.    Width  :  8  inches. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


v 


street  <3ai/ 


DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS 


■8- 


The  Unsaddling  Enclosure,  Epsom 
SIR  ALFRED  MUNNINGS,  P.P.RA. 
Canvas  38  X  47  inches 
Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  1955 


A  magnificent  example  of  the  Master's  Work 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 
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CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


GEORGE  III  ANTIQUE  SILVER 
Beautiful  Suite  with  good  marks,  all  by  the  same  maker.  Comprising 
One      4-light  Centre-piece        height  21  inches 


Two 
Four 

Six 


3-light  Candelabra 

Candlesticks 

Candlesticks 


height  17  inches 
height  13  inches 
height  11  inches 


HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 

Reliable  Jeivellers  in  the  City  of  London  for  Half  a  Century 

6  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS 

LONDON,  E.C4 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •     RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  si,  N.Y. 


LEONARD  WYBURD  ltd 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 


REPAIRS 
AND  RESTORATIONS 


A  small  late-17th-century  oak  gate-leg 
table  with  twist  legs 


181  SLOANE  ST. 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Belgravia  3217 
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Wine  Cooler  (bowl) 

A  fine  hand  wrought  piece  of  Irish  Silver,  18"  elliptical  opening, 
by  T.  Sutton,  Dublin.    Date  1727.    Weight  242.00  oz. 
In  fine  state,  marked  on  body,  foot  and  handles. 
Engraved  Contemporary  Arms  of  the  Leinster  family. 

A  cooler  of  like  type,  but  fluted,  is  shown  in  Watt's  "Old  English  Silver" 
in  possession  of  Earl  Spencer,  see  plate  64. 


ASPREY    &    COMPANY    LTD     •     165-169    NEW    BOND    STREET     •     LONDON     •  W.i 

XI 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JOAILLIER  *  ANTIQUAIRE 
7,  rue  de  la  Paix 
PARIS 


Rhinoceros  in  gilt  wood  (France,  16th  Century) 


MANN  &.  FLEMING 


(D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald. Fleming  Ltd.)  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Pair  of  Regency  Rosewood  Card-tables  of  exceptional  quality. 


120b  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  Wll 

GROsvenor  2770 


THl    (  •  'NX'  I  K  I).  ,  ,  1 955 


175—6,  MEW         BOND         STREET,         LONDON,  W.1 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAYIES    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910 


MAYfair  4670 


Fine   Old  Chinese   Ceramics   and  Works   of  Art 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  graceful  Chinese  Tehua  porcelain  figure  of  Kwan  Yin,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy,  of  very  high  quality,  Blanc-de-Chine  glaze. 
K'ang  Hsi  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722.  Height  8  inches. 
In  perfect  state. 


We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected 
stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and 
welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


An  early-18th-century  mahogany  wing  chair,  circa  1770. 
The  back  upholstered  in  a  fine  panel  of  petit-point  needle- 
work showing  an  urn  of  flowers  and  foliage  in  soft  colours 

of  rose,  turquoise  and  gold,  circa  1740. 
The  wing,  arms  and  back  covered  in  old  gold  velvet. 

A  small  18th-century  faded  mahogany  rim-top  table  on 
tripod  support.    Circa  1780.    Diameter  ]  ft.  6  in. 


An  Adam  carved  and  gilt  oval  mirror  frame. 

Height  4  ft.     Width  1  ft.  11  ii 


Circa  1780. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER  Y 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I  O  N  S 
H  E  A  TIN  G 
VALUATIONS 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  PART 


George  I  Silver  Rose  Bowl  by 
Joseph  Walker.       Dublin,  1719. 

Diameter  at  top  7^  ins. 

Weight  20  ozs.  10  dwts. 


Pair  George  III  Silver  2-light  Candelabra. 
Made  by  William  Cafe.  London,  1761. 

Extreme  height  I4|  ins. 
Weight  108  ozs. 


William  &  Mary  Silver  Tazza  on  foot.    London,  1689. 

Diameter  I  I  i  ins.    Wt.  23  ozs.  13  dwts. 
Maker's  mark  T.I.  in  shaped  shield  with  escallop  above 

and  quatrefoil  below. 
Recorded  in  Jackson,  Book  of  English  Silversmiths, 
page  142. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  Mayjair  0458 

xv 


PODESTA 


A  RARE  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CANDELABRA,  TWO-LIGHT 
VENEZIA,  circa  1750 


J 


AN  UNUSUAL  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CANDELABRA,  TWO-LIGHT 
GENOVA  (TORRETTA),  1743 


VERY  FINE  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CANDELABRA.  TWO-LIGHT 
VENEZIA,  circa  1750 

27  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE 
MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone:  791  882 


EI  .^ih 


Por  ieisure 
and  pleasure 

A  chain  of  leading  Italian  Hotels 
owned  and  operated  by 
COMPAGNIA  ITALIANA  DEI  GRANDI  ALBERGHI 
VENICE 

Make  most  of  your  holiday  abroad  and  stay 
in  Italy  at  aCIGAhotel.  Situated  inheavenly 
spots,  all  C1GA  hotels  are  renowned  for 
comfort,  outstanding  cuisine  and  personal 
service.    There  are  facilities  for  all  sports. 

Venice  danieli  royal  excelsior -gritti 

PALACE  HOTEL- HOTEL EUROPA- HOTEL  REGINA 

Lido  EXCELSIOR  PALACE -GRAND  HOTEL  DES 
BAINS  -  GRAND  HOTEL  LIDO  -  HOTEL  VILLA  REGINA 

Rome   HOTEL  EXCELSIOR  -  GRAND  HOTEL 

Milan  hotel  principe  &  savoia  -  palace 

HOTEL 

Naples  HOTEL  EXCELSIOR 

Stresa  grand  hotel  etdes  iles  borromees 
Genoa  hotel  Colombia  excelsior  (s.t.a.i.) 

Write  for  details  today  to  : — 

CIGA  VENICE  ITALY 

Or  consult  your  Travel  Agent 


LT.-COL.  TARLETON 

MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVING  BY  J.  R. 
SMITH  AFTER  SIR  JOSHUA  REY- 
NOLDS. PUBLISHED  OCT.  llTH, 
1782.  EXTREMELY  RARE  IN 
COLOURS. 

Banastre  Tarleton  (1754-1833)  served 
with  much  distinction  in  the  American 
War,  1776-81,  under  Lord  Comwallis. 
He  published  in  1787  a  'History  of  the 
Campaign  in  the  Southern  Provinces'. 
M.P.  for  Liverpool  1790,  1802  &  1S07.- 


EXHIBITION  OF 
OLD  ENGLISH 
COLOUR  PRINTS 


FRANK  T  SABIN 

RICHARD  S.  SABIN  &  V.  PHILIP  SABIN 

Established  1848 


PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN.  4914  &  9989 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD). 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 


Telephone:  Oxfor 


Panel  of  fine  18th-century  Florentine  Needlework,  the  centre  medallion  showing  a  lake  with  fishes  swimming,  surrounded  by  panels  of  floral  design, 
all  in  pastel  shades  of  colour  and  enclosed  by  narrow  border.    Size  13  ft.  3  in.  wide      7  ft.  4  in.  high. 
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MAPLE 


A  corner  of  one  of  our 
extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road 


I    MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l 


MAYFAIR   SHOWROOMS:   5   GRAFTON    STREET,    BOND   STREET,  W.l 
PARIS     AND     BUENOS  AIRES 


£ii££££iiiiSi 


A  view  of  Rome  from  The  Villa  Medici 
by 

KASPAR  VANVITELLI 

1674-1736 
Canvas  size  30  by  48  inches 


M. BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


WILLIAMS    &    SON      2  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


CABLEb :  WILLPICTS,  PICCY,  LONDON  TEL.:  HYDE  PARK  5751 


Snuff  Boxes  &c. 


Valuation 


Founded  A  D.  1777 
At  Vigo  St.  1875-1937 


GEORGE  III 
Tea  and  Coffee  Service 
1771^1774 


Visitors  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  our 
varied  stock 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


A  fine  Sheraton  dwarf  cupboard  in  harewood  and  satinwood, 
fitted  secretaire  drawer.  Height  4  ft.,  width  3  ft.  7  ins. 


TELEPHONE     HYDE    PARK    0444  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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H.  R.  CRESNER 

(Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  LTD.) 

42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE, 
St.  James's  Street,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Phone:  Crosvenor  1966  Cables:  'Bertcres,  London' 


19th-CENTURY  LANDSCAPE  AND 
FIGURE  STUDIES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

Valuations  for  Probate  and  Insurance 


A  charming  child  study  in  lovely  soft  colouring 

by 

SEIGNAC  (Guillaume) 
Canvas  18  X  14^  inches 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 

WEST  HALKIN   ST.    S.W.  i 

SLOANE  4511.  CABLES:  TUTORIZED  KNIGHTS,  LONDON. 

ANTIQUES  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY      ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
CURTAINS  INTERIOR  DECORATION, 

ETC. 

Fine-quality  Regency  rosewood  two-door  Cabinet, 
with  original  brass  grills  and  metalwork. 
Size  :     $'  l"  wide     1'  4"  deep     4'  6"  high 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


Fine  Famille  Rose  Bowl. 


5 !  inches  diameter. 


Ch'ien  Lung  Period. 


WE  HAVE  PLEASURE  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  WE  HAVE  TAKEN  OVER  THE  SHOWROOMS  FORMERLY 
OCCUPIED    BY    MR.   CHARLES    NOTT   AND  WILL   BE   GLAD  TO  WELCOME    OLD    AND    NEW  CLIENTS. 

38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  1173 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
SINCE  1806 


CHARLES  II,  1674  GEORGE  I,  1717 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


GEORGE  III,  1774 
JOHN  LANGLAND 

Telephone  2821 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Superb  Antique  Swiss  Snuff  Box,  enamelled  elaborately  in  two  shades  of  blue,  black  and  white, 
decorated  with  pearls,  the  lid  mounted  with  an  oval  miniature  painting  after  the  picture  by  Greuze  in 

the  Louvre,  'La  Couche  Casse'.    Maker's  initials,  R.L.C. 
Circa  1800  Length  3|  inches  Width  2jg  inches  Depth  |  inch 


xxv 


(CHARLES  CAS1MIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S-W.3 


Tel.:  Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 

FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO. JE™  ^  LTD. 

ES7A8L/SHED 
OVER  A  CENTURY 

Antique  i§>itoer 

A        #     ~ ^^^^  ^  <Jr 

FINE  GEORGE  III  SILVER 

A  pair  of  8-inch  salvers  with 
contemporary    cypher  and 
crest. 

All  in  perfect  condition. 

Maker  John  Schofield. 
Date  London  1786. 

Weight  26  75  ounces. 
Price  upon  application. 

JXStTim      56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER  «J™~- 
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M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


A  pair  of  rare  Chippendale  Serpentine-fronted  mahogany  Commodes. 

Measurements : 

Left:  2  ft.  6£  in.  wide  Right:  2  ft.  3£  in.  wide 

1  ft.  10  in.  deep  1  ft.  9  in.  deep 

2  ft.  6£  in.  high  2  ft.  6£  in.  high 

Also  illustrated  are  two  pairs  of  Bow  Figures. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continen- 
tal Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD  established  ,e« 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Pair  of  George  II  Waiters  with  finely  en 
by  George  Cross,  Dublin,  1733.  W 


its-of-arms, 
is.  13  dwts. 


28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963.  964  OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


fine  Antique  Wedgwood  &  Bentley  (unmarked  but  definitely  W 
Black  Ba-alt  plaque  "Cupid*"  in  mint  condition. 
Oval,  <H  in.  by  7f  in. 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Specialists  in  the 
PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

OVERSEAS   HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55   GREAT    ORMOND   STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623  4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse : 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 
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Statuary  Marble  Mantelpiece  with  Siena  inlaid  fluted  Jambs. 
The  Carving  i-  of  exceptional  quality. 

Acquired  from  Dartmouth  Hou-e.  Curzon  St..  LONDON  W.l 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF  6  ft  3*  ins.  TOTAL  HEIGHT  4  ft  9*  ins. 

OPENING  WIDTH  3  ft  I0|  ins.  OPENING  HEIGHT  3  ft  Si  ins. 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  centurv  and  during 
this  period  ire  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique 
Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  \*e  have  a  fine  selection 
of  old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantel- 
pieces and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative 
ironwork  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SO 


(T.  CROWTHER  & 
NORTH  END  RD-  FULH 


96  BROM PTON  ROAD.  KNIGHTSBRIDGE.  S.W.3 


AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
OF  IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTERS 


ALFRED  BROD 

36  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.I 

Regent  7883 


TORONTO 


Alfred  Stevens 

Reynolds 
Fantin-Latour 
Corot 
Seago 
Pellan 
Riopele 
Krieghoff 
Bosboorn 
Vlaminck 
Marquet 
Hoppner 
Tissot 
Utrillo 
Braque 
and 

Early  Canadian  Drawings 
— and  other  important  paintings. 
Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


W.  WADDINGHAM 

[Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Specializing  in 
Old  English  Furniture 
and 

Chinese  Porcelain 


10  ROYAL  PARADE 
HARROGATE 

Telephone  :  Harrogate  5797 
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A  RARE  QUEEN  AXNE  SILVER  HOT  MILK  JUG 
BY  JOHN  CHARTIER.  LONDON,  1711 
HEIGHT  6i  INS. 

THE  ARMS  ARE  THOSE  OF  A  SPINSTER  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  WYNNE 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I   WHITEHALL  4732 

XXXI 


CATALOGUE  231 


PRICE  55. 


FINE  BINDINGS  1 

A  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  RARE,  g» 

ARMORIAL  AND  DECORATIVE  BINDINGS  FROM  j| 

THE  1 6th  TO  19th  CENTURIES  j| 

Amongst  these  outstanding  bindings  are  books  with  the  Arms  of  ffs 

CHARLES  II  OF  ENGLAND,        CHARLES  X  OF  FRANCE,  §} 
GEORGE  II  OF  ENGLAND,       JAMES  I  OF  ENGLAND,       MARIE  ADELAIDE,  || 

NAPOLEON  I,    MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR.  §§■ 

» 

CHAS.  J.  SAWYER,  LTD.  I 

(EST.  .894)  |§J 

12/13   GRAFTON  STREET,   LONDON,   W.  1  || 

HYDE  PARK  38.0  W 


E 1 


* 


Two  identical  pairs  of  Candlesticks.    London  1723/1753.    Makers  James  Gould  &  John  Priest. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLboru  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 
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Oil  painting  by 
G.  P.  PANNINI 
1691  -  1765 
Canvas  35|  X  36  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 
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R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152   BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  3221 
m 

SPECIALiST 

I  AT 

BOOKCASES 


Rare  Chippendale  Cabinet  on  stand 
4  ft.  8  in.  wide 

Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  i860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishings 
of  all  types. 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Serpentine  Commode  with  ormolu  mounts. 
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JEAN  BAPTISTE  MONNOYER 

i 634- i 699 

Canvas  30  x  25  inches 
(76  x  63  centimetres) 

Signed  in  bottom  left-hand  corner 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address  :  NEWPIC,  PlCCY,  LONDON 

XXXV 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


A.  von  Jawlensky  (1864  1942) 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,    W.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

"A"  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


Dr  Ernst  Hauswedell 

HAMBURG  (Germany)    FONTENAY  4 

Three  Auction  Sales 

IN  HAMBURG 
2nd,  3rd  and  5th  December,  1955 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
PRINTS       •       DRAWINGS       •  PICTURES 

FAR  EASTERN  ART 
WEAPONS  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 
OLD  MEXICAN  AND  AFRICAN  ART 

Three  illustrated  Catalogues  eontaining  about  2,000  items 

Sent  free  on  request 
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IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OF  NEW  ACQUISITIONS 

XlXth  and  XXth  Century  French  Masters 

November— December  1955 
Including  fine  Examples  of 
BONNARD  .  BOUDIN  .  COROT  .  CROSS  .  DAUBIGNY  .  DEGAS  .  DELACROIX  .  ENSOR  .  FANTIN 
GRIS   .   GROMAIRE   .    JONGKIND   .    KLEE   .   LEPINE   .    MARQUET  .   MATISSE   .  METZINGER 
MODIGLIANI  .  MONET  .  PASCIN  .  PICASSO  .  PISSARRO  .  REDON  .  RENOIR  .  ROUAULT  .  SEURAT 

SIGNAC  .  SISLEY  .  LAUTREC  .  VUILLARD 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  (72  illustrations)  sent  on  request.    Price  10\-  or  % 2. 00  post  free. 


Fantin-Latour  (1836-1904)  Chrysanthemums  18£x  16^  in. 


MARLBOROUGH 

Fine  Art  Ltd 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  6195/6  Cables:  BONDARTO,  LONDON 


Phillips  and  Rixson  Ltd. 


31  Old  Brompton  Road 
London,  S.W.7 


Kensington  5858 


A  very  fine  Hepplewhite  satinwood 
and  burr  yew  side-table  with  metal 

bandings  and  ormolu  mounts. 
4  ft.  Ui  in.  long.         Circa  1785 


BECKWITH  &  SON 


(A.  Knight  Loveday,  F. 


AN  IMPORTANT 
OAK  REFECTORY  TABLE 

English,  circa  1640  1650 


This  fine  unrestored  table,  hitherto  unrecorded,  8  ft.  5  in. 
long,  1  ft.  in.  wide,  is  very  similar  to  the  example  illus- 
trated by  Cesinsky  &  Gribble  (vol.  2,  pi.  144)  from  the 

VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
OLD  CROSS,  HERTFORD,  HERTFORDSHIRE 

Telephone  &  Telegrams:  Hertlord  2079 


HENRY  SPENCER 


st  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  631-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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cArmour  ~clDin6ton  £jtcL 

Cocpextt  and  &ea£&td  in  3-ine  Jemett 

43  SSwditigtan  CUcade,  £andon,  WJ 


HYDE  PARK  8937 


A  magnificent  Georgian  Diamond 
Necklace  from  our  large  and  varied 
collection  of  Second-hand  Jewels. 


JEWELS  VALUATIONS 
PURCHASED  INSURANCE  &  PROBATE 


CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FURNITURE  AND  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

26    VIA     SPIGA,    MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone:  702-357 


A  IV  OUTSTANDING  BOOK  BARGAIN 
5000  YEARS  OF  GLASSMAKING 

by  J.  Vavra. 

A  comprehensive  work  covering  the  history,  technology  and  designing  of  decorative 
glass  throughout  the  world.  The  illustrated  part  of  this  magnificently  produced  book 
will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  both  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  expert.  In  addition  to 
240  pp.  of  text  and  catalogue,  there  are  603  ILLUSTRATIONS,  of  which  430  are  plates  in 
photogravure  and  32  in  remarkably  successful  offset  in  six  colours .  The  book  measures 
10  x  13  inches.  Published  at  £  10. 10.0.  Offered  at  £4.4.0  post  free.  Sent  on  approval. 
Better  Books  Ltd.,  Booksellers  of  94  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

CAREFULLY  CHOSEN   COLLECTION   OF  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN 

POTTERY  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
14     VIA     BAGUTTA,     MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone:  702-214 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


CASA  d'ARTE 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS,  FINE  ANTIQUE 
JEWELLERY,  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone:  794-818 


€.  a  D.  < >  I >o \ < M.  I u  i ; 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

IS    Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


NELLA  LONGARI 

FINE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
AND  OBJETS  D'ART 

5     VIA     BIGLI,     MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone  :  794-287 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN  S  HOTEL 


TE1EPHOM  S()4l» 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD., 65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


LARGEST  STOCK 


vrni  (>[■■  i  si.UM) 


Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone :  61952 


OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I 

GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    •    RENOVATIONS    ■  VALUATIONS 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19  Bennington  Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

'  Established  1898         Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
_        FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


Antiques  for  Export  Only.  We  specialize  in  Period  and  Victorian  Furni- 
ture and  Effects.  Photographs  and  price-lists  on  request.  All  markets 
supplied.  W.R.  Harvey  &  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Perth  Avenue,  London,  N.W.9. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Ship  Models — Miniature,  bone,  ivory,  or  P.O.W.'s  wanted.  Full  particulars 
and  price,  please.  Picture  returnable.  Bern  C.  Ritchie,  105  So.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  3,  HI.,  U.S.A. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and  students. 
Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R.,  Monomark  House, 
London.  W.C.i. 

Mahogany  Dining-room  Suite  by  Beresford  and  Hicks,  Chippendale  style, 
ball-and-claw  legs,  carved-edge  oval  table,  plate-glass  tops.  Perfect  condition. 
Cost  j£"s8o.  Accept  £400  or  near  offer.  Can  be  viewed  at  }  1  St.  James's  Place, 
S.W.i.  Telephone:  GROsvenor  8231. 
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Individual  wishes  to  purchase  a  complete  portfolio  of  etchings  by  Luigi 
Kasimir  called  War  in  the  Dolomites— World  War  I — 1916;  16  plates; 
dedicated  to  Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  Box  No.  7000. 

Wanted.  Clocks  and  Barometers  by  Tompion  and  Quare.  Also,  Connoisseur 
Magazine  from  January,  1931,  to  date.  Arthur  Leidesdorf,  125  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

For  Sale.  Four  carved  wood  and  gilt  eighteenth-century  Wall  Brackets, 
exceptionally  fine  workmanship,  perfect  condition,  each  fitted  six  electric 
candles,  suitable  for  long  drawing-room  or  ballroom.  Also  genuine  Brittany 
Hanging-press,  oak  Table,  walnut  and  other  Doors.  Very  moderate  prices. 
E.  A.  Phillipi,  Castle  Lyons,  County  Cork. 

Furniture  Department.  Secretary/Shorthand-Typist  required.  Able  to 
undertake  simple  inventory  work  w  ith'out  supervision.  Knowledge  of  Chattels 
an  advantage.    Jackson-Stops  &  Staff,  8  Hanover  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  (  OSSOISSEI  R,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  V.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4P7  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  rare  Chippendale  mahogany  Partners'  Desk  with  carved  enrichments.  There  is  the  same  arrangement 
of  drawers  on  the  reverse  side,  and  the  fire-gilt  mounts  and  escutcheons  are  original. 


c  ft.  c  ins.  x  3  ft.  3  ins.      2  ft.       ins.  high. 


LINENFOLD  PANELLING 


The  above  photograph  depicts  one  of  four  sections  of  panelling  which  together  extend  to  about  80  ft.  0  in.  run, 
8  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  Of  its  class  and  kind  there  are  few  finer  specimens  of  linenfold  extant  or  of  greater 
historical  importance.  It  was  constructed  for  Sir  John  Harcourt  in  1512  for  his  country  residence  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  carved  with  motifs  of  great  variety  which  are  a  departure  from  the  more  usual  roundel  heads  of  the 
Renaissance.  Side  by  side  with  armorials  are  domestic  utensils  then  in  common  use,  conventional  foliage  and 
other  devices.  The  arms  are  those  of  Sir  John  Harcourt,  his  wife  and  ancestors,  which  elsewhere  impale  those  of 
Roger  Quinzy  Earl  Winton,  Baron  Zouche,  Hastings,  Becke,  St.  Claire,  Lewknoe,  Stapleton  and  Barentine. 
The  woodwork  is  well  preserved  and  of  fine  quality  and  colour. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M*  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 
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lis  Royal  Highness  L 
the  Count  of  Paris,  | 
I  dressed  up  as  | 
Maroccan  hunter 
(detail)  by 

E.  MALTA 


Exhibition  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  EDUARDO  MALTA  at  London  in  November 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 

41  NEW  BOND  STREET  10  CLARE  STREET 

LONDON, W.l — MAYfair  2457  BRISTOL 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


■s. 


Heights:  7£  in.  4i  in.  7  in.  2f  in.  7 

28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  SWA 


IVORY 
CARVINGS 
OF  THE 

MING 
PERIOD 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 
SLOane  4192 


IJje  <B\b  jffletalcraft 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

(Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  Cables:  Ca.iimir,  London 


A  brass  Queen  Anne  6-Iight  Chandelier. 
Extreme  width  27  in.,  length  22  in. 

Now  that  Winter  is  approaching,  the  question  of  fires  and  lighting  becomes 
of  paramount  importance.  If  you  love  Antiques  it  is  essential  that  the  fire- 
place and  lighting  fittings  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room. 
In"  our  spacious  showroom  we  have  the  finest  collection  of  Firegrates, 
Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons,  and  fine  brass  Chandeliers  of  all  periods  and 
we  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  our  vast  stock. 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


Hart 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 


OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO   ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HflRMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 


This  diamond  suite  is  a  very  fine  example  of  late  18th 
Century  craftsmanship,  and  is  part  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  collection  of  antique  jewellery  now  displayed 
at  "112". 

A  visit  of  inspection  would  be  appreciated. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 
THE    GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS    COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  ■  W.l       TELEPHONE  •  REGENT  3021 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dcj/m'  Association 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Three  Rare  Coffee  Pots  of  small  size 


Left  hand  : 
George  II,  1733 
by  Ed.  Pocock. 
Height :  7£  ins. 
Weight :  21  ozs.  S  dwts. 


Centre : 
George  III,  1769 
by  Chas.  Wright. 
Height :  9  ins. 
Weight :  20  ozs.  10  dwts. 


Right  hand  : 
George  II,  1728 
by  Rt.  Williams. 
Height :  7£  ins. 
Weight:  17  ozs. 


Tel.:  3724 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS. 


Est.  1790 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING   COMPANY  (maymir)  LTD, 


Grantham  Place  •  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  End)  •  London  W.l  •  GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  4345j6 
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Established  1879 
WORKS  OF  ART 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 
PICTURES 


A  Chippendale  Mahogany  Pedestal  Table  of  Gothic  design 
with  cupboard  to  top  part  with  cellarette  below. 
Size  28  ins.  high  x  20  ins.  wide  x  17  ins.  deep. 


An  important  Chippendale  Mahogany  Kneehole  Desk  with  Leather-lined  top 
finely  chased  original  Gilt  Brass  Handles.     Pedestals  rilled  with  4  drawers 
book  rack,  with  central  drawer  and  cupboard.     Circa  1760. 


A  very  fine  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Elbow  Chair,  with  cane  seat  and  One  of  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  Mahogany  Chairs  upholstered 

squab.  green  velvet. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


MARLBOROUGH  port 

CA  vintage  character  wine  for  any  connoisseur 


DAVID  SAN  DEM  AN   &  SON  LTD 

64,   PALL   MALL,   S.W.I       Telephone  WHItehall  6937-9 

at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace,  ami  at 

111,  WEST  GEORGE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.2     •    5:5-3'),  MI LLEK  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.l 
Established  1821 


You  can  see 


it's  an  Anglepoise! 


In  a  sphere  where  instant  and  accurate  recognition  is  a  professional 
essential,  this  wonderful  adjustable  lamp  will  prove  a  first-class  aid. 

Its  clear  revealing  beam  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  closely  as 
necessary,  from  any  angle.  It  takes  any  position  at  a  finger's  flick — 
and  holds  it.  Anglepoise  needs  only  a  25  or  40  watt  bulb.  In  Black, 
Cream  or  Cream-and-Gold  at  all  Stores  and  Electricians  from  97/7 
— or  you  might  like  to  send  for  Booklet  23. 

Terry  Anglepoise  is  the  cleverest  lamp 

Regd. 

.  all  countries.      Sole  Makers  :  Herbert  Terry  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Redditch,  Worcs.  i 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   FOR.      BOOK.  8  * 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)  Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


Of  youi  pacing  plMm&  imn  laiqe 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.       Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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St^te  Express 
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City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 


of  the  financial  times.  This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 
presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 
supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 


★  ★★★★★★★*★★ 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


FINANCIAL     TIMES       •     72       COLEMAN     STREET       •  LONDON 


every 
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ANTIQUES  FROM  IRELAND 

Rare  Gold  FREEDOM  Boxes 


Gold  Freedom  Bo\  Hall-marked  Dublin 


Waterford  giving  him  the  Freedom  of  the  Citv  on  the 
29th  June,  1799.' 


Gold  Freedom  Box  with  moulded  border,  the  lid  engraved  with  the  Arms  of 
Londonderry  and  two  cartouches  containing  a  bridge  and  mining  scene.  The 
base  engraved  with  a  Latin  inscription  recording  its  presentation  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Londonderry  to  Frederick  Augustus,  Bishop  of  Derry,  fourth  Earl 
of  Bristol,  1 768."  This  day  this  Freedom  of  the  City  was  conferred  in  this  Gold  Box 

He 

also  gave  £1.000  towards  the  Bridge  which  was  not  built  until  1789  bv  Lemuel 
Cox  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Made  in  Dublin,  1768,  by  Bartholomew' Stokes. 

The  above  have  been  on  loan  to  The  National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin. 


diameter.  'Presented  to  Lord  Rolle  by  the  Corporation  of   upon  ourBishop  a  compliment  never  before  made  to  any  of  his  predecessors.' 


Gold  Freedom  Box  presented  by  the  Corporation  of 
Limerick  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carrick,  Dublin, 
circa  1770.  2  in.  diameter. 


George  II  rare  old  Irish  Water  Pitcher  on  circular  base,  George  II  rareold  Irish  square-shaped  Salver  on  4  shaped  rectangular  feet,  George  II  rare  old  Irish  Hot  Water  Jug  and  Cover  on 

Dublin,  1738,  maker  Sutton.  Height  8  in.  Weight  42  ozs.  engraved  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms,  Dublin,  1 736,  maker  John  Freehold.  circular  base,  engraved  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms. 

Weight  59  ozs.  15  dwt.  Measurement  14  in.  x  14  in.  Hall-marked  on  body  and  cover.  Dublin,  1759,  maker 
This  important  Salver  has  been  on  loan  to  the  National  Museum  of  Joseph  Nixon. 

Science  and  Art,  Dublin. 


Pair  of  Queen  Anne  Irish  Silver  Candlesticks,  octagonal  base.  Dublin,  1706, 
maker  Joseph  Walker.  Height  8  in.  Weight  34  ozs.  10  dwt.  Fine  Hall-marks 
and  condition. 


Pair  Queen  Anne  Irish  Silver  octagonal-base  Candlesticks,  Dublin,  1704, 
maker  David  King.    Height  7  in.    Weight  24  ozs.    Fine  Hall-marks  and 
condition. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


Tel.:   Dublm  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


We  have  the  largest  collection  in  Ireland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and  Waterford  Glass 


OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 
POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 

ECOLE  DE  PARIS 


EXHIBITIONS 

November  9th-26th 
Retrospective  of  Works 

by 

LUCIEN  PISSARRO 

also 

Recent  Works  by 
JOSEPH  OPPENHEIMER 


Portrait  de  Jeune  Fille 


A.  MODIGLIANI,  1916 


George  II  Waiter 

on  four  feet,  made  by  Ed. 
Cornock  in  1733.    Size  12 
inches.    Weight  26  oz. 


George  II  Coffee  Pot 

made  by  Jos.  Smith  in  1735. 
Height  8i'  inches.  Capacity 
2  pints.   Weight  25k  oz. 


George  II  Cake  Basket 

made  by  Ed.  Feline  in  1740. 
13  inches  long,  11  inches  wide, 
101  inches  high.    Weight  52  oz. 


LONDON: 
I  5  NORTON  FOLGATE,  E. 


„  N.  BLOOfI  A  SON  LTD 


(ESTABLISHED  1912) 


NEW  YORK: 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


1  HI    (i  IN'N'I  USSI-XK,  I  >.-,  ,  ml,,  r,  1955 


LI] 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS 


Tel.  Broadway  2108 


Smoortant 
g>tock 
of 

I7tfwcnturi> 
jfurmture 

tn  tljc 
Jliblaito* 

• 

Also  in  stock  : 

EXCEPTIONAL  PAIR  OF 
CARVED  WOOD  -  GILT 
CHIPPENDALE  MIRRORS 


3-ft.  QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT 
BUREAU  BOOKCASE 


Fine  early -i&th-century  walnut 
bookcase  of  good  colour. 
Circa  1730. 


ALSO  AT 


129-13  1  PROMENADE 


CHELTENHAM 


(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel) 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  FINE  FURNISHING  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SCHEMES 
FOR  PERIOD  HOMES        .         COMPANY   BOARD   AND   DINING  ROOMS 


Tel.  2509 


HOLIDAYS   IN  SWITZERLAND 


UALAIS 


The  Swiss 
Ski-in^  Paradise 


Si  A  A  Si  -  W?  Tfi  171  Tlle  place  for  everybody  and  for  every  purse, 
™  -t*-  *     «J  *J    where  yQu  always  find  snQw  ;n  th(,  winter  15 

6000  ft.  above  sea-level     VALA1S    hotels  in  all  categories,  vacation  bungalows, 
cable  airway,  ski-lifts,  Swiss  ski-school,  ice-rink,  direct  Mail-bus 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  OFFICE 


SIERRE  1 

The  Sunny  Spot 
awaits  you 

SIMPLON  LINE 

Hotels  for  every  purse 

4630  ft. 
VALAIS 


LEU  KERR  AD 

—      Wintersports  — 

Thermal  Bathing  resort  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  etc 
Information:  Official  Information  Office,  LEUKERBAD 


HOTEL  BEAU  —  SITE  ZERMATT 

recreation  and  sports  with  full  view  of  •  Matterhorn.'  Winter 
Summer  Season.    Special  arrangements  for  families. 
W.  Christen,  Managing  Director 


MONTANA- VERM  ALA 

(Switzerland)  5,000  feet 

'The  sunniest  terrace  of  Switzerland'  (3  hours  from  Geneva) 
Cable  Railway  Sierre  (Simplon  Line)  Montana 
2  Cable  Airways,  3  Ski-lifts,  Ice  Rink.    Swiss  Ski  School 
Hotels  —  Bars  —  Dancing 
Write  to:  Tourist  Office,  Montana  (Switzerland) 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.       Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


TO     ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT    CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  L0HD0N,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  4966  (10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  •  GLASGOW 


THREE   OF  SWITZERLAND'S 
LEADING  HOTELS 

Under  the  same  administration 
Family  A.  Ernst 

KULM  HOTEL,  ST.  MORITZ 

Anton  R.  Badrutt,  General  Manager 
Tel.:  (082)  3  39  31        Cable:  Kulm  St.  Moritz 
World-wide  reputation  and  100  years'  tradition 


THE  CARLTON  HOTEL 

St.  Moritz 

Walter  Scheel,  Manager 
Tel.:  (082)  3  37  21        Cable:  Carlton  St.  Moritz 
In  best  location.  I  10  rooms  facing  south,  90  bathrooms 
Sports  and  social  events  during  the  winter  and  summer 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL,  LUCERNE 

Under  personal  attention  of  the  management  of  Charles  Fricker 

Tel.:  (041)  2  19  01        Cable:  Palace  Lucerne 
200  rooms,  150  bathrooms,  facing  the  lake.  'Mignon' 
Grill  and  Cocktail  bar.      Bar.      Dancing.  Orchestra 
Summer  Season:  April — October 


BADRUTT'S  PALACE  HOTEL 

and 

CHESA  VEGLiA 

Restaurant 

the  rendezvous  of 
all  St.  Moritz. 

NEW:  Telepherique  to  PIZ 
NAIR,  10,000  ft.,  best  ski- 
runs  in   powder  snow  till 
Easter. 

Write  to: 
Andrea  Badrutt 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  *  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  sFr.  16, — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprinter:  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


The  Books  of  the  Year 
for  art  and  antique  collectors 


The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  for  1956  contains 
contributions,  by  established  experts,  on  widely 
different  art  and  antique  subjects,  together  with 


plates  and  perfect  monochrome  reproductions  bring 
their  subjects  vividly  to  life.  Price  22/-  (84)  including 
post,  packing  and  insurance.  As  this  edition  is  limited 


surveys  of  famous  houses  and  collections.  Full  colour      it  would  be  wise  to  order  vour  copy  now. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR  BOOK -1956 


A 

Selection 
from  the 
Contents 


Castle  Howard  •  Castlecoole  •  Cotehele  House  •  Some  Aspects 
of  Toulouse-Lautrec  •  The  Baroque  Architecture  of  Malta  • 
J.  M.  W.Turner's  unknown  Verse  Book  •  Portuguese  Libraries  • 
Tapestries  from  the  Hearst  Collection  ■  American  Silver  at  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  •  The  Preservation  of  Old  Deerfield  ■ 
The  Collection  of  18th  Century  French  Porcelains  in  the 
Hartford  Art  Museum,  Connecticut. 


Bound  blue  linen  cloth.  Chrome  varnished 
wrapper.    Gilt  blocked  cover  and  spine. 


For  b< 


eg  nine  rs  ana  experts 


d 


alike 


The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of 

ANTIQUES 


The  two  volumes  of  the  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  form 
an  authoritative  reference  set  for  beginners  and  experts  alike. 
Recognised  experts  cover  every  aspect  and  branch  of  art  and 


antique  collecting  in  graphic  detail.  Nearly  500  pages  in  each 
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An  Unpublished 
Romanesque  Crucifix 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


THE  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  di  Corvo  stands  above  the 
little  fishing  village  of  Bocca  di  Magra,  looking  across  the 
plain  to  Sarzana,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  of  Luni  and  the 
Carrara  mountains.  Founded  in  1176,  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Carmelite  friars  who  are  making  a  valiant  effort  to  restore  the 
tumble-down  group  ot  buildings.  One  of  these  is  a  chapel  formed 
out  of  the  apse  of  the  old  monastic  church  which  was  restored1 
(perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century)  to  house 
the  great  treasure  of  the  foundation,  a  larger  than  life-sized 
crucifix,  showing  Christ  in  majesty  wearing  the  colobium  (No. 
1).  The  figure  is  of  carved  wood  and  roughly  painted  a  dull 
brown,  slightly  darker  on  the  face  than  on  the  robe,  with  red- 
dened lips,  black  ropes  of  hair  and  a  black  beard  which  descends 
in  two  regular  spirals ;  the  eyes  are  glazed.  A  crown  and  collar  of 
gilt  plaster  appear  to  have  been  added  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
and  may  well  have  been  made  as  replacements  for  ornaments  of 
an  earlier  period. 

Passing  from  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  open  courtvard  into 
the  dark  little  chapel,  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  realize  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  crucifix  which  fills  the  space  above  the  altar. 
Yet  as  one's  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  the  figure 
seems  to  materialize  out  of  the  wall  in  all  its  hieratic  magnifi- 
cence. The  head  is  erect  and  looks  down  on  the  world  below, 
serene  and  compassionate,  its  simple  majesty  making  a  mockery 
of  the  tawdry  crown.  Carved  before  the  cult  of  the  tortured 
Christ  in  the  agony  of  crucifixion  had  become  popular,  this 
figure  emphasizes  His  divine  rather  than  His  earthly  nature.  The 
expression  is  of  infinite  wisdom  and  compassion  for  the  world, 
entirely  devoid  of  any  kind  of  sentimentality.  Christ  is  here 
represented  as  the  all-powerful  King  at  the  moment  of  His 
greatest  triumph;  corresponding  to  Bach's  interpretation  of  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John  rather  than  St.  Matthew. 

The  colobium  or  seamless  garment,  sometimes  made  to  look 
like  an  alb,  is  iconographically  of  Syrian  origin  but  was  used  in 
Western  countries  from  very  early  times2  until,  in  the  Ninth 

1  Cf.  Dante  e  La  Lunigiana,  1909,  p.  209.  From  the  outside  it  is  easy  to  see  how  five 
walls  have  been  added  to  the  semicircular  apse. 

2  Toesca,  in  Storia  dell'  Arte  Italiana,  1927,  p.  216,  reproduces  a  fresco  showing 
Christ  crucified  in  the  colobium  from  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  Rome,  painted  between 
741  and  752. 


The  larger  than  life-size  crucifix  in  the  Monastery  of  S.  Croce  at 
Bocca  di  Magra,  seen  from  above. 
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(Left)  The  Volto  Santo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  which  appears  to  have  been  carved  at  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  or  beginning  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  (Right)  Twelfth-century  crucifix  in  the  Museo  de  Arte  de  Cataluna,  Barcelona.  (Far  right)  The  crucifix  at  Bocca 
di  Magra,  seen  from  below,  without  crown. 


Century,  it  began  to  give  way  to  the  perizoma  or  loin  cloth. 
Crucifixes  on  which  Christ  is  shown  wearing  the  colobium  are 
by  no  means  common  in  Italy,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  one 
at  Bocca  di  Magra  has  remained  virtually  unpublished3;  for  it  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all  save,  of  course,  the  justly  famous  Volto 
Santo  at  Lucca.  Unfortunately  it  is  in  a  poor  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  hands  and  arms  appear  to  be  late  mediaeval  restorations 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  colobium  and  the  feet  are  still  later. 
But  the  head  and  chest,  though  riddled  with  woodworm  under 
the  paint,  are  sufficient  to  rank  it  among  the  finest  examples  of 
Romanesque  carving  in  Italy.  An  inquiry  into  its  age  and  origin 
involves  one  in  a  study  of  the  Volto  Santo  at  Lucca,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  scholarly  controversy  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years,  but  which  is  an  object  of  such  great  beauty  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  is,  indeed,  tempting  to  call  it 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  representations  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Legend  states4  that  the  Volto  Santo  was  carved  out  of  cedar  of 
Lebanon  by  Nicodemus,  who  occupies  the  same  position  in 
sculpture  as  docs  St.  Luke  in  painting,  and  that  in  782  it  was 
miraculously  conveyed  to  Luni  in  a  ship  without  pilot  or  crew. 
The  inhabitants  of  Luni,  who  were  practised  wreckers,  tried  to 

3  It  is  mentioned  by  Guerra  in  Storia  del  Volto  Santo,  1881,  p.  172,  as  a  work  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century;  in  Dante  e  La  Lunigiana,  loc.  cit..  and  in  the  T.C.I,  guide  to 
Liguria,  1952,  p.  411. 

4  The  earliest  statement  of  the  legend,  which  was  current  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
was  made  by  the  deacon  Leboino  and  is  printed  in  Guerra,  op.  cit.,  pp.  299 ff. 


take  the  ship  and  they  were  pursuing  it  when  Giovanni,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  who  had  been  forewarned  in  a  vision,  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  was  able  to  board  the  mysterious  vessel  and  remove 
the  image.  A  somewhat  undignified  squabble  between  the 
Bishops  of  Luni  and  Lucca  for  the  possession  of  the  cross  was 
settled  by  placing  it  on  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  who  were  left  to 
go  wheresoever  they  were  inspired.  Without  hesitation  they 
moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Lucca.  The  Volto  Santo  was  placed 
in  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  miracles  were  performed  at  its  feet 
and  it  soon  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  its  fame  spreading 
throughout  Europe.  Whether  this  story  is,  as  the  anthropologist 
would  say,  myth  or  legend  it  is  hard  to  decide,  though  it  con- 
tains sufficient  circumstantial  details  to  justify  one's  treating  it  as 
the  latter. 

The  controversy  about  the  real  origin  and  age  of  the  Volto 
Santo  began  in  1921  when  L.  Dami5  was  permitted  to  publish, 
for  the  first  time,  a  photograph  of  the  holy  image  unencumbered 
by  vestments  or  ornaments.  He  dated  it  late  Twelfth  or  early 
Thirteenth  Century  on  stylistic  grounds  and  said  that  it  was  by  a 
Tuscan  sculptor.  A  long  reply  was  published  in  1925  by  Adriano 
Bernariggi,6  who  brought  a  substantial  weight  of  scholarship  to 
bear  on  the  question,  and  proved  that  the  cult  of  the  Volto  Santo 
was  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century  by 
reference  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Pasqualc  1 1,  which  mentions  it  specific- 

5  Dedalo,  1921-2,  p.  711. 

6  Riviita  di  Archelogica  Cristiaita,  1925,  p.  117. 
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alky  and  a  remark  ot  William 
William  II  of  England  (died 
sanctae  Luca Following  up 
Porter  in  Romanesque  Sculpture 
the  tvpe  of  Christ  with  certait 


lmesburv  to  the  effect  that 
ised  to  swear  "per  vultum 
^estion  made  by  Kingsley 
Pilgrimage  Roads,  he  linked 
irvings  and  suggested 


an  origin  in  Spain  or  the  south  ot  France  somewhere  betw  een  the 
end  of  the  Eighth  and  beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  In 
192S  Kindle v  Porter  enlarged  on  his  original  remarks,'  connect- 
ing the  Volto  Santo  with  a  number  of  Catalanian  crosses  and 
especialfv  one  in  the  museum  at  Barcelona  (No.  3)  to  which  he 
gave  a  date  between  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  In  the 
same  vear  Mario  Salmi10  entered  the  discussion  to  suggest  a 
French  origin  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  The 
principal  difEculrv  w  hich  had  confronted  these  writers  was  the 
reconciliation  of  a  very  early  iconographical  type  with  a  much 
later  artistic  style:  and,  in  1935.  Geza  de  Franco vich11  did  much 
to  settle  the  problem  by  suggesting  that  the  Volto  Santo  came  to 
Lucca  in  the  Eighth  Centurv  from  the  East  or  possibly  from 
Spain,  and  that  it  was  entirelv  remade  at  the  end  of  the  Twelfth 


Benedetto  Antelami.  This  explanation  is  the  best  that  has  vet 
been  offered  and  has  been  accepted  by  many,  including  the  most 
recent  authority,  Isa  Belli.12 

So  great  was  the  veneration  bestowed  on  the  Volto  Santo  that 
it  was  widely  copied,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France,  Germanv. 
Belgium  and  England.13  It  is,  however,  with  the  group  of 
crucifixes  in  Italv  that  we  are  here  concerned.  In  their  coarse 
imitations  of  the  head  and  careful  reproduction  of  the  drapery, 
the  crucifixes  in  the  cathedrals  at  Milan1*  and  San  Sepolcro15  are 
obvious  copies  ot  the  Volto  Santo  as  we  know  it  todav.  The 
cross  at  San  Sepolcro  is  said1'  to  have  been  venerated  in  the 
Tenth  Century,  which  seems  highly  improbable.  In  the  museum 
at  San  Gimignano  there  is  a  sadly  mutilated  figure17  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  which  seems  to  be  a 
derivation  from  rather  than  a  copy  of  the  Volto  Santo.  In  it,  the 
'ineloquent  face  has  become  merely  expressionless  and  by  natur- 
alistic treatment  the  colobium  has  been  converted  into  a 

12  Guiiii  Ji  Lucca,  1953,  pp.  73-9,  where  there  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
theories. 

u  Cf.  Guerra.  op.  at.,  pp.  i  <6Sj.  Many  of  the  copies  listed  woe  probably  small. 


fcce  pain 
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15  Re: 
"D.I 
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Sepolcro,  p.  10. 

e  La  Cattedralc  di  San  Sepolcro,  194Z.  p.  46. 
r,  1951.  P-  19,  PL  2,  3. 


crumpled  alb.  A  crucifix  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  Volto 
Santo,  which  has  often  been  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  is  in 
the  church  of  S.  Paragorio  at  Noli.  Popular  tradition  states  it  to 
have  been  found  on  the  beach  there  at  an  early  date.18  One  can 
but  wonder  if  any  of  the  writers  who  have  referred  to  this  image 
have  seen  it,  for  all  that  has  not  been  eaten  away  by  woodworm 
appears  to  date  from  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Under  a  tattered 
vestment  it  is  possible  to  see  the  wood  of  the  colobium,  over 
which  linen  has  at  some  time  been  pasted.  The  head  and  hands 
are  obvious  restorations. 

The  Bocca  di  Magra  crucifix  is  unique  in  this  scries  of  Italian 
crosses  which  show  Christ  wearing  the  colobium  in  that  it  is 
clearly  not  a  copy  of  the  Volto  Santo  as  we  know  it  today.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  crosses  reveals  similarities  of  a  type 
that  may  well  have  been  derived  from  a  mutual  source  rather 
than  influences  of  one  upon  the  other.  None  of  the  naturalistic 
traits  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Volto  Santo,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
hair,  beard  or  colobium,  is  evident  in  the  cross  at  Bocca  di 
Magra.  Whereas  the  creases  in  the  drapery  at  Lucca  are  scooped 
out,  those  at  Bocca  di  Magra  are  incised.  At  Lucca  the  head  is 
shown  inclining  to  the  right,  at  Bocca  di  Magra,  following  an 
earlier  iconographic  pattern,  it  is  erect.  The  figure  at  Bocca  di 
Magra  shows  none  of  the  technical  brilliance,  none  of  the 
Italianate  grace  and  sensitivity  which  characterizes  the  Volto 
Santo.  Furthermore,  the  Bocca  di  Magra  crucifix  shows  still  less 
connexion  with  the  copies  at  Milan  and  San  Sepolcro  than  with 
the  Volto  Santo  itself. 

What  little  is  known,  or  can  be  divined,  of  the  history  of  the 
crucifix  at  Bocca  di  Magra  may  be  briefly  summarized.  The 
monastery  in  which  it  is  housed  was  founded  in  1 176  by  Pepino, 
Bishop  of  Luni,  who  gave  land  to  certain  monks  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house  in  honour  of  God,  the  holy  living  cross  and  the 
most  blessed  Nicodemus  the  confessor.19  But  there  may  have 
been  a  small  church  or  oratory  on  the  site  before.20  In  11 86  the 
little  monastery  Pepino  had  founded  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  held  it  for  about  two  centuries,  after  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  The  cross  must  then  have  been 
taken  to  Sarzana,  since  a  manuscript  written  by  Bonaventura  de' 
Rossi  in  about  170021  states  that  it  had  been  taken  back  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Croce  in  great  solemnity  and  that  it  was 
arranged  that  priests  from  Sarzana  should  go  out  to  celebrate 
Mass  beneath  it  twice  a  year. 

From  the  mention  of  Nicodemus  in  Pepino's  grant  it  seems 
that  the  monastery  at  Bocca  di  Magra  was  intended  to  have  some 
connexion  with  the  cult  of  the  Volto  Santo.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  bishop  wished  to  commemorate  the  legendary 
arrival  of  the  venerated  cross  on  the  shore  of  his  diocese  by  the 
erection  of  a  replica.  The  earliest  specific  reference  to  the  crucifix 
at  Bocca  di  Magra  is  in  de'  Rossi's  manuscript,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  copy.  Gucrra,22  who  studied  the  cult  of  the  Volto 
Santo  very  thoroughly  though  he  was  a  trifle  gullible,  mentioned 
it  among  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Volto  Santo  in  1881.  The 
various  movements  of  the  cross  give  hints  of  when  the  various 
restorations  were  carried  out.  It  seems  probable  that  the  arms 
were  added  when  the  monastery  was  abandoned  and  the  cross 
moved  to  Sarzana  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  crown,  collar 

18  Guerra,  op.  tit.,  p.  171,  as  he  suggests  the  local  tradition  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  Volto  Santo  story. 

19  The  document  is  printed  by  Guerra,  <>/>.  tit.,  p.  528.  The  wording  of  the  phrase 
is:  'in  honorem  Dei  et  vivificae  sanctae  Crucis  et  beatissimi  Nicodemi  Confessoris.' 

20  Guerra,  op.  cit.,  p.  172,  quoting  from  de'  Rossi. 

21  The  passage  is  printed  in  Dante  e  La  Lunigiana,  loc.  tit.  The  MS.  entitled  Istoria 
universale  dell'  antica  in  oggi  distrutta  citta  di  Luni  .  .  .  belonged  in  1909  to  Sig.  Lari 
of  Sarzana. 

22  Op.  cit.,  p.  172. 


and  lower  part  of  the  colobium  were  possibly  added  when  it  was 
taken  back  to  Bocca  di  Magra.  These  restorations,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  of  a  rough  and  ready  kind  that  would  hardly  have 
been  employed  on  a  much-venerated  image,  though  the  extreme 
crudity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colobium  may  be  excused  as  it 
would  probably  have  been  shrouded  in  vestments.  Everything 
points,  in  fact,  to  the  cross  being  a  copy  of  the  Volto  Santo, 
except  that  it  has  so  few  similarities  with  the  crucifix  at  Lucca  as 
wc  know  it  today. 

When  Kingsley  Porter23  discussed  the  Volto  Santo  he  compared 
it  with  a  crucifix  in  the  Museo  de  Arte  Cataluna  at  Barcelona 
(No.  3),  which  he  assigned  to  the  late  Eleventh  or  early  Twelfth 
Century.  This  cross  has,  as  may  be  seen,  greater  affinities  with 
that  at  Bocca  di  Magra  than  with  the  Volto  Santo.  The  handling 
of  the  drapery  on  the  chest  is  almost  identical  and  the  treatment 
of  the  head  is  similar.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Volto  Santo 
is  that  the  ears,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  head,  appear 
much  lower  than  they  would  in  life,  the  ears  on  the  two  other 
crosses  being  normal  in  size  and  position.  The  naturalistic  treat- 
ment of  the  flowing  beard  and  the  drapery,  particularly  where 
it  is  drawn  in  by  the  girdle,  appear  only  in  the  Volto  Santo. 
Kingsley  Porter  used  three  other  crosses  to  support  his  thesis  that 
the  Volto  Santo  was  Spanish,  but  de  Francovich  has  used  the 
same  three  with  greater  force  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
nected with  them.  The  roughly  carved  crucifix  at  Vich24  has  no 
more  than  iconographical  similarities  with  the  cross  at  Bocca  di 
Magra  or  the  Volto  Santo.  Those  at  Las  Caldas  de  Montbuy 
(Barcelona)25  and  Baget  (Gerona)26  have,  however,  many 
similarities  with  the  cross  at  Bocca  di  Magra.  The  former,  which 
dates  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  has  a  colo- 
bium designed  to  resemble  the  Mass  vestments  worn  under  the 
chasuble,  but  there  is  a  close  similarity  in  the  type  of  head.  The 
crucifix  at  Baget,  of  about  the  same  date,  has  a  straight  forked 
beard  but  is  otherwise  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Christ  at 
Bocca  di  Magra.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  none  of  these 
crosses  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  dated  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

From  what  little  evidence  we  have  it  seems  that  the  Bocca  di 
Magra  crucifix  can  safely  be  given  a  date  around  11 76,  when  the 
monastery  was  founded.  It  appears,  moreover,  to  have  similari- 
ties with  at  least  three  Spanish  crosses  of  the  Twelfth  Century, 
though  a  Spanish  origin  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  improb- 
able. But  if  wc  accept  de  Francovich's  theory  that  the  Volto 
Santo  was  remade  at  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century  (as  on  styl- 
istic grounds  we  must),  it  seems  very  likely  that  the  cross  at 
Bocca  di  Magra  was  a  copy  of  the  original  Volto  Santo.  Assum- 
ing that  the  first  Volto  Santo  was  of  Eastern  origin,  we  may 
easily  account  for  the  unmistakably  Levantine  profile27  of  the 
Christ  at  Bocca  di  Magra  (frontispiece).  Furthermore,  the 
similarities  of  the  Spanish  crosses  with  that  at  Bocca  di  Magra 
and,  according  to  my  theory,  with  the  original  Volto  Santo, 
suggest  a  common  prototype,  possibly  from  the  Near  East.  A 
bolder  hypothesis  would  be  that  the  Spanish  crosses  are  derived 
from  that  at  Lucca,  but  such  a  theory  could  be  supported  only 
by  the  closest  study  of  the  cult  of  the  Volto  Santo.  The  great 
importance  of  the  crucifix  at  Bocca  di  Magra  lies  in  the  strong 
probability  of  its  being  a  copy  of  the  first  Volto  Santo  which 
may  well  have  been  carved  as  early  as  the  Eighth  Century. 

23  See  note  10. 

24  De  Francovich,  op.  cit. 

25  Kingsley  Porter,  op.  cit.,  PI.  63. 
2*  Kingsley  Porter,  op.  cit.,  PI.  64. 

27  A  much-venerated  cross  at  Beirut  was  believed  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  to 
have  been  carved  by  Nicodemus  and  it  may  well  have  been  similar  to  the  Volto 

Santo. 
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Restoration  of  Frescoes 


in  Rome  and  Assisi 


BY  GIOVANNI  URBANI 


Of  what  other  kind  of  paint- 


Cimabue.  'Three  Angels 
Detail  before  restoration. 


Assisi,  Upper  Church  of  S.Francis. 


THE  conservation  of  frescoes  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
present  fewer  problems  and  difficulties  than  that  of  so-called 
movable  paintings-those  on  panel  or  on  canvas.  And,  in  fact,  the 
technical  simplicity  of  fresco  painting  is  matched  by  methods  of 
restoration  which  are  perfectly  adequate,  simple  and  suitable,  and 
of  which  we  in  Italy  now  possess  an  experience  stretching  over 
centuries. 

The  removal  of  a  fresco  from  a  wall,  and  the  placing  of  it  on  a 
new  support,  for  all  that  the  operation  may  amaze  the  uninitiated, 
presents  fewer  risks  than  does  the  removal  of  a  painting  from  a 
panel  or  a  canvas;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  a  definitive  operation, 
which  will  last  for  long  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
which  saw  it  performed.  The  very  nature  of  fresco  enhances 
its  chances  of  survival:  its  immovableness,  for  instance,  pre- 
serves it  from  innumerable  changes  of  ownership,  such  as  are 
endured  by  all  other  precious  objects,  and  ensures  its  remaining 
in  the  place  for  which  it  was  created,  in  unvarying  conditions, 
to  which  it  is  acclimatized.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  frescoes  are 
almost  invariably  in  places  which  are  not  readily  accessible -such 
as  the  upper  parts  of  walls,  on  vaults  or  ceilings -has  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  spectators,  and,  what  is  better,  restorers. 
Thus  frescoes  are  frequently  found  which  are  absolutely  intact; 
free  from  repaints  and  all  other  forms  of  manipulation;  and  un- 


changed in  their  material  substance 
ing  could  as  much  be  said: 

If  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  history  of  art  in  original  works - 
are  still  substantiallv  unchanged 


that  is,  in  works  which  today 

and  as  they  were  seen  by  the  artist  who  created  them- then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  mural  paintings  is  of  primary 
importance. 

Of  these,  Italy  possesses  a  huge  patrimony,  matured  in  long 
centuries  of  civilization  and  distributed  throughout  the  length 
of  the  peninsula,  from  the  hermit's  grottos  of  Apulia  to  the  alpine 
castles  of  the  Val  d'Aosta.  However,  the  exceptional  character  of 
this  continuity  of  historical  material  presents,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  conservation,  very  great  problems  and  difficulties. 
Clearly  one  of  the  first  things  which  must  be  respected  in  the 
restoration  of  a  fresco  is  its  preservation  in  the  place  for  which  it 
was  created.  This  requirement  is  much  more  necessary  for  a 
fresco  than  for  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  an  in- 
superable condition.  Can  one  think  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  or  the 
Scrovegni  Chapel  reconstructed  in  a  museum  f  But  even  in  the 
case  of  less  celebrated  works,  when  the  work  is  more  important 
for  its  history  than  for  its  quality,  the  reasons  for  respecting  its 
original  position  are  just  as  important.  A  modest  fresco  by  an 
anonymous  provincial  painter  of  the  quattrocento,  painted  in  a 
small  Umbrian  or  Tuscan  country  church,  would  not  make 
sense  in  a  museum,  where  in  any  case  it  would  immediately  be 
relegated  to  the  storeroom.  But  in  the  church  itself,  in  its  own 
setting  it  represents  a  precious  entity,  a  point  of  reference  which 
may  serve  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  whole  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  echo  often  of  a  celebrated  lost  work,  or  maybe  the 
everyday  surroundings  and  the  childhood  memory  of  a  greater 
artist.  And  this  fresco,  together  with  many  others,  helps  us  to 
understand  the  spiritual  level  of  an  epoch,  the  basic  conditions 
for  the  birth  of  some  later  masterpiece.  Our  duty  is  therefore  to 
preserve  it  without  severing  the  deep  roots  which  make  it  a  living 
and  significant  thing,  or  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  place 
for  which  it  was  created,  or  its  close  links  with  a  particular  build- 
ing, and,  in  a  wider  sense,  without  interfering  with  the  natural 
and  historical  ambience  in  which  it  came  to  life. 

But  respect  for  this  principle  is  threatened  by  the  major 
obstacles  raised  by  the  very  number  of  works  which  must  be 
safeguarded,  and  by  their  being  spread  over  an  area  as  large  as 
the  whole  country.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  use  blinding 
oneself  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  achievement  if 
a  quarter  of  the  frescoes  in  need  of  restoration  could  be  surveyed 
by  the  specialists.  All  the  rest,  which  means  the  great  majority, 
are  left  to  look  after  themselves,  almost  always  in  very  precarious 
conditions,  which  may  at  any  moment  become  much  worse. 
For  if  it  is  true  that  fresco  is  among  the  most  durable  techniques, 
it  can  suddenly  develop  a  mysterious  'tiredness'  in  its  constitu- 
ents, and,  after  having  resisted  for  centuries,  may  disintegrate  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

Such  a  catastrophe  was  on  the  point  of  happening  at  Assisi,  in 
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2,  3»  4  &  5-  Cimabue.  'Angels.'  Assisi,  Upper  Church  of  S.Francis. 
Before  and  after  restorations.  Angels  numbers  2  and  3  are  the  same 
subject  before  and  after  restoration. 


the  fresco  cycle  by  Cimabue  and  the  Roman  School  which  is 
one  of  the  most  famous,  and  the  most  frequently  surveyed.  In 
one  place  the  experts  noticed  that,  particularly  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  walls,  dangerous  swellings  had  occurred  in  the  inton- 
aco (the  top  coat  of  plaster  on  which  the  fresco  is  painted),  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  these  rapidly  developed  into  craters, 
with  the  consequent  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  painting.  The 
phenomenon  occurred  particularly  in  the  large  fresco  by 
Cimabue  representing  Three  Angels  which  is  in  a  fairly  inacces- 
sible position  in  a  part  of  the  left  transept  on  the  wall  of  a  very 
narrow  gallery,  about  fifteen  metres  above  ground.  After  pro- 
visionally securing  the  parts  most  in  danger,  scientific  analyses 
were  set  on  foot  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  damage.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  materials  used  by  the  painter  for  the  intonaco 
were  exceptionally  rich  in  organic  substances,  and  that  these  had 
begun  to  rot  after  more  than  six  centuries  of  acclimatization  in 
the  same  spot.  It  was  found  also  that  this  had  occurred  when  the 
area  was  saturated  with  humidity  up  to  the  limit  of  its  resistance. 
Obviously,  other  causes  had  also  contributed  to  the  process  of 
change:  the  damp  had  always  been  able  to  penetrate  from  the 
outside  on  days  of  wind  and  rain,  through  the  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  materials  with  which  the  very  friable  and  absorb- 
ent outside  walls  of  the  church  arc  built.  Moreover,  at  some 
earlier  time,  a  restorer  had  injected  large  quantities  of  gesso  be- 
hind the  fresco  to  stop  the  first  bulgings  of  the  intonaco;  and 
since  gesso  is  an  extremely  hygroscopic  substance,  it  had  acted 
like  a  damp  sponge  permanently  held  against  the  back  of  the 
intonaco  and  the  painting.  The  speed,  also,  with  which  the  artist 
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6.  'Crucifixion.'  Rome,  S.Clemente.  Before  restoration.  7.  'Cruci- 
fixion. '  Rome,  S.Clemente.  Detail  showing  the  back  of  the  paint- 
ing immediately  after  the  fresco  had  been  peeled  off  the  wall. 
8.  "Crucifixion.'  Rome,  S.Clemente.  After  restoration. 


had  worked  had  contributed  to  the  deterioration.  One  thin  layer 
only  of  intonaco  was  not  sufficient  to  isolate  the  painting  from  the 
wall. 

It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  restoration  would  entail  the 
permanent  removal  of  all  the  causes  of  the  trouble,  whether 
structural  causes  inherent  in  the  materials  used  in  the  work  of  art, 
or  outside  factors,  such  as  the  haste  of  the  painter,  or  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  restorer.  To  this  end  the  only  possible  solution  was  the 
removal  of  the  fresco  from  the  wall. 

The  principal  methods  used  for  this  type  of  restoration  are  of 
two  kinds.  One  consists  of  the  bodily  removal  of  the  fresco 
together  with  the  preparatory  intonaco  (called  'distacco'),  the 
other  consisting  of  peeling  the  colour  off  the  intonaco,  which 
remains  on  the  wall  (called  'strappo').  In  the  first  method  one  or 
more  layers  of  canvas  are  fixed  to  the  fresco  with  a  carefully 


prepared  animal  glue.  When  the  glue  is  dry,  the  restorer  can, 
with  a  fair  margin  of  safety,  lift  the  intonaco  off  the  wall  by 
cutting  deeply  behind  it  with  long  scalpels.  The  canvas  armature 
prevents  the  fresco  from  being  shattered  into  fragments  and 
supplies  in  front  the  firm  support  which,  little  by  little  as  it  is 
separated  from  the  wall,  it  is  losing  from  behind.  Once  this  first 
operation  is  completed,  the  fresco  is  laid  canvas  side  down  on  the 
ground,  and  then  the  intonaco  is  gradually  removed  so  as  to  free 
the  layer  of  colour  from  it.  Thereafter,  with  another  glue,  not 
soluble  in  water,  the  layer  of  painting  is  fixed  on  to  a  supporting 
canvas.  Finally,  the  canvas  used  to  support  the  painting  during 
its  removal  from  the  wall  can,  in  its  turn,  be  removed  without 
the  painting  in  any  way  being  endangered,  since  it  is  now  tirmly 
fixed  on  its  new,  flexible,  base.  The  fresco  is  now  as  light  and 
elastic  as  a  painting  on  canvas.  Fixed  to  a  strong  stretcher  it  can 
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9 

9,  10  &  II.  'Crucifixion.'  Rome,  S.Clemente.  Details  after 
restoration. 


1 1 


be  replaced  on  the  wall,  from  which,  however,  it  will  no  longer 
absorb  the  damp,  just  as  it  will  now  be  safe  from  the  corrosive 
salts  of  the  intonaco. 

Another  system,  the  peeling  method,  requires  the  use  of  a 
much  stronger  glue  for  the  fixing  of  the  protective  canvas  than 
that  used  for  the  bodily  removal  method.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary 
that  the  painting  shall  detach  itself  from  the  intonaco  and  remain 
firmly  stuck  to  the  canvas  when  this  is  slowly  and  tightly  rolled 
up  on  itself.  The  risk  is  much  greater.  If,  for  example,  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  canvas  to  the  painting  is  not  perfect  and  uniform, 
irreparable  damage  may  be  caused.  It  may  so  happen  that  the 
painting  follows  the  canvas  only  in  some  parts,  and  in  others 
stays  on  the  wall.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  the  layer  of 
colour,  particularly  when  it  is  fairly  thick,  separates  exactly  in 
the  middle,  and  only  the  top  part  sticks  to  the  canvas  while  the 
layers  of  preparation  stay  on  the  wall.  A  fresco  which  has  been 
'skinned'  in  this  way  may  still  pass  an  inexperienced  eye,  al- 
though the  colours  have  irremediably  lost  their  original  depth  of 
intensity.  Despite  this,  several  cases  are  known  where  an  un- 
scrupulous dealer  has  made  use  of  this  type  of  accident  to  sell  two 
frescoes  instead  of  one -the  first  and  second  'skins'  of  the  same 
colour. 

It  must  also  be  added,  when  listing  the  disadvantages  of  the 
peeling  method  as  against  the  bodily  removal  of  a  fresco,  that 
even  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  successful  operation  it  is  very  rare 
that  the  fresco  so  treated  retains  the  character  of  a  wall  painting - 
that  is  to  say  retains  the  characteristics  of  thickness  and  those 
irregularities  of  surface  proper  to  fresco  which  are  as  much  part 
of  it  as  certain  types  of  craquelure  are  part  of  panel  paintings,  or 
the  tooth  of  the  material  a  part  of  paintings  on  canvas.  After  a 
bodily  removal,  these  characteristics  may  easily  be  preserved  by 
gradually  diminishing  the  intonaco  to  a  very  thin  layer,  which, 
by  remaining  in  contact  with  the  painting,  gives  it  body  and  at 
the  same  time  constitutes  the  original  preparation. 

For  the  Three  Angels  by  Cimabuc,  the  solution  of  complete 
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12 

'Crucifixion.'  Rome,  S.Clemente.  The  sinopia  after  its  removal  from  the  wall. 


removal  with  all  the  intonaco  was  chosen,  particularly  since  in 
some  parts  the  painting  was  reduced  to  the  thinnest  veil  which 
would  never  have  had  enough  body  to  permit  peeling.  The 
intonaco  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  millimetre  and  the  fresco  is 
supported  on  an  open-mesh  netting  and  two  strong  canvases. 
Soon  the  Three  Angels,  fixed  to  a  metal  framework  with  auto- 
matic tension,  will  be  replaced  in  the  Upper  Church  in  Assisi 
where,  meanwhile,  three  other  large  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  have  been  removed  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  nave. 


Peeling  of  a  fresco  may,  in  some  cases,  be  shown  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  this  is  well  illustrated  by  another  recent 
and  equally  necessary  restoration.  This  was  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  in  Rome.  This  is  a  fresco  which 
had  always  suffered  from  damages  and  injurious  restorations, 
but  which  possesses  an  extremely  hard  intonaco  of  the  con- 
sistency of  stone.  This  peculiarity,  fortunately  comparatively 
rare,  was  one  of  the  obstacles  winch  made  it  impossible  to  re- 
move the  fresco  bodily  from  the  wall.  A  very  hard  intonaco  has 
a  low  coefficient  of  elasticity:  and  when  efforts  arc  made  to 
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remove  it  from  the  wall  it  breaks  up  into  tiny  pieces  and  the 
surface  of  the  painting  is  irreparably  marked.  There  was  no  op- 
tion, therefore,  but  to  'peel'  the  Crucifixion,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  difficulties  which  in  this  case  were  added  to  the  normal 
risks  of  the  operation.  The  surface  of  the  painting  was  covered  by 
repaints  of  every  kind,  even  encaustic,  and  had  a  thick  patina 
of  grease  and  dirt.  This  meant  that  it  offered  the  worst  possible 
surface  for  the  glue  used  for  the  peeling  operation  to  get  a  grip 
on,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  clean  it  thoroughly  without 
destroying  most  of  the  repaints. 

These  repaints,  at  least  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  of  them, 
had  at  all  costs  to  be  preserved,  since  they  represented  the  'his- 
torical aspect'  of  the  work  and  were  executed  probably  when  the 
memory  of  the  original  parts,  now  lost,  was  still  fresh.  Their 
author,  a  mediocre  seventeenth-century  painter,  had  shown  re- 
markably good  sense  and  had  limited  himself  to  filling  the  huge 
gaps  and  had  scrupulously  avoided  painting  over  the  original 
colour.  The  repaints  also  had  to  be  preserved  because  they  occu- 
pied almost  all  the  foreground  of  the  painting.  Had  they  been 
removed  the  Crucifixion  would  not  have  been  improved,  since  it 
would  have  been  bereft  of  an  indispensable  part.  The  peeling  was, 
therefore,  complicated  and  laborious.  It  was  crowned  not  only 
with  complete  success  but  also  by  the  discovery  of  the  original 
sinopia  under  the  painting  and  the  first  layer  of  the  intonaco. 

The  sinopia  is  the  preparatory  drawing  for  the  painting,  which 
the  artist  executes  on  the  penultimate  layer  of  intonaco.  Fresco 
painting  must,  of  course,  be  done  on  wet  plaster,  so  that  the 
colours  are  incorporated  bodily  into  the  chalk,  and  into  the 
silicates  in  the  sand,  and  in  drying  become  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water.  Clearly  a  large  fresco  cannot  be  painted  at  one  operation, 
or  in  the  rather  short  time  during  which  the  last  layer  of  intonaco 
stays  wet.  The  painter,  therefore,  is  forced  to  prepare  only  a 


small  portion  of  intonaco,  which  is  then  painted  quickly;  and  by 
adding  one  portion  to  another  the  fresco  can  be  completed 
slowly,  while  the  artist  is  guided  by  the  tracing  of  the  sinopia 
which  is  gradually  covered  up. 

After  the  peeling  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  after  the  removal  of 
the  top  layer  of  the  intonaco,  the  preparatory  drawing  was  dis- 
covered. This  was  in  its  turn  removed  and  is  now,  like  the  paint- 
ing, on  a  strong  canvas  support.  Such  a  discovery  is  of  the  great- 
est interest,  not  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  technical  process  by 
which  it  was  effected,  but  also  because  of  the  real  contribution 
which  it  makes  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  work-a  contribu- 
tion of  the  greatest  value,  and  of  a  kind  which  it  is  proper  to 
expect  of  every  good  restoration. 

In  this  case,  the  discovery  of  the  original  drawing  may  help  to 
settle  the  long  controversy  over  the  authorship  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Formerly  attributed  to  Masaccio,  but  usually  held  by  modern 
critics  to  be  by  Masolino,  it  has  also  recently  been  suggested  that 
it  was  a  joint  work  of  the  two  artists.  Masolino  would  have 
painted  the  Christ,  the  two  thieves  and  the  group  of  old  Jews  on 
the  extreme  left.  Masaccio  would  have  completed  most  of  the 
rest,  including  the  amazing  figures  of  the  horsemen,  which  in  an 
original  and  audacious  manner  are  placed  at  varying  heights  be- 
yond the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  thus  determine  through  their  per- 
spective a  space  which  cannot  be  seen. 

This  formal  novelty  is  also  present  in  the  preparatory  drawing, 
which  has  the  advantage  over  the  fresco  in  that  it  is  absolutely 
free  from  repaints  and  has  never  been  falsified  by  restorations  or 
rcworkings.  Criticism  must  therefore  establish,  on  the  basis 
of  this  clear  and  irrefutable  document,  whether  this  part  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  by  Masolino  or  Masaccio,  or,  as  appears 
more  probable,  by  some  other  great  artist  who  must  still  be 
identified. 
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Giacomo  Boselli 


An  Italian  Porter  of  Savona 


BY  ARTHUR  LANE 


GIACOMO  BOSELLI  (a/i*  Jacques  BoseUy  or  BoreUyj 
has  long  been  one  of  die  mosr  puzzling  figures  in  eish- 
teenth-century  ceramics.  Ir  is  still  generallv  believed  that  he 
began  his  career  as  a  potter  in  Marseilles,  a  thriving  centre  of  the 
French  faience  industrv;  and  that  he  later  owned  a  factorv  at 
Savona  on  the  Ligurian  coast  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Genoa, 
whose  potteries  were  also  very  active  in  die  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  An  approximate  date  for  his  migration  to 
Italy  was  suggested  by  the  inscription  Jacques  BoseUy  Sowar 
ljjg  24  stptembre,  on  a  pair  of  vases  described  by  Baron  Davilher 
in  1863.  Boselli  s  name  is  further  found  as  a  mark  on  wares 
whose  technical  variation  is  quite  bewildering- on  faience 
painted  in  overglaze  enamels  (No.  1:  on  white  earthenware 
{tarraolia  or  faience  fine)  painted  in  high-temperature  colours  un- 
der the  glaze  (Nos,  2  &  3);  on  cream-coloured  1 
Wedgwood  tvpe,  painted  or  printed  in  enamel  col 
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-coloured  earthenware  or 
enamel  colours  (Nos.  4  & 
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Faience  vase,  painted  in  enamel  colours.  Mark.  "  Jacques  Boselly  '. 
Circa  1770-80.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


faience.  From  Davillier's  time  onwards  French  writers  have  re- 
garded Boselh's  presence  in  Marseilles  as  an  established  fact.  But 
it  is  significant  that  in  his  standard  work  La  faience  a  la  porcclaine 
it  Marseille  (Paris-Marseille.  1912).  the  Abbe  G.  Amaud  d'Agnel 
was  unable  to  quote  a  single  French  document  in  which  Boselh's 
name  appeared  (though  one  Laurent  Borelll  potter,  was  work- 
ing in  Aubagne  from  1531  onwards,  and  a  Joachim  Borrelly  be- 
came apprenticed  to  the  faience  maker  Joseph  Gaspard  Robert  in 
1 761.  this  suggesting  that  a  Borrellv  family  was  long  established 
in  France). 

Even  the  correct  form  of  Boselh's  name  has  been  uncertain. 
The  "signatures"  in  black  or  brown  enamel  under  the  base  of  his 
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productions  could  all  be  in  his  own  hand.  They  are  carelessly 
written,  perhaps  intentionally  so,  but  the  third  letter  is  often 
quite  clearly  an  Y,  never  certainly  an  V.  The  earliest  recorded 
signature  with  a  date  is  'Jacques  Boselly  1773  28  mai';  the  same 
name  appears  with  '1774  25  Aprile';  with  'Savonnc  1779  24 
septcmbre';  and  with  'a  i  aprile'  and  '1780'  (on  a  pair  of  large 
faience  vases  formerly  in  the  Clainpanain  Collection).  In  similar 
writing  appear  the  Italian  forms  'Giacomo  Boselly  Savona  1791 
a  i°Giugno',  or  'Giacomo  Boselli'  without  a  date.  The  French 
form  of  the  signature,  with  two  dots  over  the  'y',  is  far  com- 
moner than  the  Italian,  and  Boselli  continued  using  it  till  late  in 
his  career,  as  will  shortly  be  shown.  '  Savonne'  and  'aprile'  could 
hardly  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman:  they  read  more  like 
the  attempts  of  an  Italian  to  write  French. 

What  evidence  about  Boselli  has  come  to  light  in  Italy? 
Thanks  to  the  recent  research  of  Professor  Giuseppe  Morazzoni, 
a  good  deal  (G.  Morazzoni,  La  niaiolica  antica  ligure,  Milan,  195 1, 
pages  36-42).  He  was  born  at  Savona  in  1744,  son  of  Giuseppe 
Boselli,  owner  of  a  kiln  and  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family 
which  had  moved  from  Bergamo  to  Savona  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  In  1768  Giacomo  was  admitted  as  a  Master 
to  the  potters'  guild:  and  after  a  prosperous  career,  with  various 
honourable  awards,  he  died  in  1808.  In  1798  he  had  taken  into 
partnership  Giuseppe  Rubatto,  a  rival  potter  (born  1752,  died 
1825).  Accordingly,  if  Boselli  had  ever  left  his  native  city  to 
work  at  Marseilles,  it  must  have  been  before  1768.  Morazzoni 
admits  the  possibility,  but  points  out  that  the  Marseillais  style 
and  technique  of  his  faience  might  equally  well  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  French  artists  who  had  come  to  work  for  him  at 
Savona.  We  may  add  that  so  young  a  man  could  hardly  have 
owned  a  factory  in  Marseilles,  nor  would  he  regularly  have 
signed  his  name  on  wares  painted  by  him  in  the  factory  of 
another  potter.  The  'signed'  pieces  must  therefore  all  have  been 
made  at  Savona  after  1768. 

In  fact  it  is  now  time  to  discard  'Jacques  Boselly  of  Marseilles' 
as  a  myth.  Davillier's  inference  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  based 
on  the  usual  form  of  his  'signature',  has  been  proved  incorrect. 
There  arc  two  possible  reasons  why  Boselli  should  write  his 
name  in  French  on  wares  made  at  Savona.  First,  his  desire  to 
evade  the  customs  in  passing  them  off  on  the  French  market;  and 
second,  the  high  reputation  earned  by  genuinely  French  wares 
in  eighteenth-century  Italy.  At  least  one  other  Italian  potter  pre- 
tended to  be  French -the  'Monsiur  Rolet'  who  signed  his  name 
thus  on  a  faience  lamp  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
made  at  Urbino  in  1773.1  He  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  G. 
Antonio  Maria  Roletti  whose  wandering  career  as  a  potter  is 
also  recorded  at  Milan  and  Turin. 

Numerous  examples  of  Bosclli's  faience  from  Italian  collec- 
tions are  illustrated  by  Orlando  Grosso  (Mostra  de  Y  antica  majolica 
ligure,  Genoa,  1939)  and  by  G. Morazzoni  (La  maiolica  antica 
ligure,  Milan,  195 1),  and  a  signed  vase  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  reproduced  here  (No.  1).  They  are  painted  in  over- 
glaze  enamel  colours,  among  which  predominate  the  rose- 
crimson  derived  from  gold,  a  transparent  emerald  green,  and  a 
black  used  for  outlines.  This  technique  and  palette  were  intro- 
duced at  Strasburg  in  1748-9  by  painters  who  had  worked  in  the 
German  porcelain  factories.  From  eastern  France  they  spread  to 
Marseilles  and  other  centres  of  the  faience  industry.  Knowledge 
of  them  doubtless  reached  Boselli  from  Marseilles.  If  Davillier 
had  seen  more  of  Bosclli's  faience,  which  is  now  rare  in  France, 
he  would  surely  have  noted  its  divergence  from  that  made  by 
Veuve  Pcrrin,  Joseph  Gaspard  Robert,  and  all  the  other  Marseilles 

1  13.  Rackham:  Catalogue  0  Italian  waiolica,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  1940,  No.  1264. 


manufacturers.  The  comparatively  harsh  tone  of  the  colours; 
the  coarser  drawing;  the  indifferent  whiteness  of  the  glaze,  no 
less  than  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  decorative  vases;  all  suggest 
that  it  was  made  in  a  different  place  and  for  a  less  discriminating 
public. 

Two  vases  in  an  English  private  collection  (Nos.  2  &  3)  show 
Boselli  reproducing  the  sketchy  landscapes  with  miniature 
figures  that  had  been  so  popular  at  Savona  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Ccntury-especially  in  the  Folco  and  Chiodo  fac- 
tories. But  very  surprisingly  the  polychrome  painting  is  under  a 
transparent  glaze,  on  a  white-bodied  earthenware,  instead  of  on 
an  opaque  white  glaze  over  the  typical  buff  faience  body.  These 
pieces,  in  a  technique  apparently  so  far  unrecorded,  can  only 
have  been  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
when  the  influence  of  English  cream-coloured  earthenware  and 
'pearl  ware'  was  becoming  widespread  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  relates  in  her  Journals  that  when 
visiting  Genoa  in  1869  'we  were  shown  .  .  .  Queen's  ware  cups 
very  coarsely  painted  in  red  landscapes.  On  two  of  these  the 
name  of  Jacques  Boselly  had  been  supplied,  and  we  were  assured 
they  were  specimens  of  "Savona"  although  two  others  of  the  set 
had  the  name  "Wedgwood"  impressed  in  the  glaze.  I  confess 
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the  name  was  rather  faint  so  that  the  ingenious  foreigner  might 
be  excused  from  expecting  that  it  would  escape  ordinary  inspec- 
tion, but  the  mark  was  quite  strong  enough  to  be  clear  to  anyone 
initiated'  (Journals,  Vol.  I,  page  7).  Boselli's  versatility  in  ex- 
ploiting other  potters'  ideas  had  in  fact  given  rise  to  scepticism 
even  earlier.  His  compatriot  T. Torteroh  wrote  in  1856:  'This 
same  Boselli  obtained  from  the  English  and  French  factories 
their  discarded  porcelain,  and  having  had  them  restored  by  the 
worthy  Sordo  (a  workman),  who  retouched  them  with  great 
mastery,  re-sold  them  much  to  his  own  profit.'  Since  Ladv 
Charlotte  Schreiber,  no  one  has  reported  seeing  another  marked 
piece  of  Wedgwood  painted  and  signed  in  Boselli's  factory,  and 
we  may  cautiously  assume  that  he  himself  made  a  good  deal  of 
cream-coloured  ware  in  English  style.  Signed  pieces  are  not  un- 
common: there  are  cups  with  'celery'  handles,  saucers,  plates, 
jugs  and  tureens,  sketchily  painted  with  landscapes  in  brownish 
red  (No.  4).  On  a  set  of  plates  with  feathered  edges,  in  the  Crosa 
Collection  at  Genoa,  figures  in  landscape  are  painted  in  poly- 
chrome. Another  plate  (No. 5)  has  pleasing  transfer-printed  dec- 
oration in  brownish  red,  with  the  arms  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV 
Lambertini  (1740-58),  and  a  border  pattern  painted  in  green, 
black  and  red.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  the  arms  of  Benedict 
XIV,  a  Bolognese,  should  have  been  reproduced  so  long  after 
his  death. 

Boselli  also  made  both  glazed  and  unglazed  (biscuit)  porcelain, 
but  our  knowledge  of  it  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Morazzoni 
(Le  porcellane  italiane,  1935,  pages  205-10)  quotes  notices  that 
appeared  in  the  Genoese  journal  Avvisi  for  1787,  1790,  and  1794, 
describing  his  dessert  services  with  figures  in  biscuit  porcelain 
made  for  ceremonial  occasions.  To  Boselli  are  doubtfully 
attributed  a  few  surviving  biscuit  figures  or  groups  incised  with 


the  names  of  various  modellers  {'Ermenegildo  Silici  fecit  ljjtj '; 
'Giusep*  Ferrari  F.  1782;  'B.G  1/82  15  Giugtw').  Morazzoni 
stated  that  on  Boselli's  very  rare  glazed  porcelain  figures  the 
tiesh-tones  were  left  unglazed  and  painted  in  oil  colours.  But  he 
was  unable  to  illustrate  an  example.  His  information,  moreover, 
was  drawn  from  a  MS.  history  of  ceramics  deposited  in  the 
Genoa  Public  Library  about  1870  by  the  local  antiquary  Maggi- 
a  work  described  by  another  modern  writer  as  'a  noto  zibaldone 
[notorious  medley]  to  be  treated  with  caution!' 

It  is  therefore  with  some  relief  that  by  permission  of  Mr. 
David  Goldblatt  I  am  able  to  illustrate  here  for  the  first  time  two 
authentic  figures  of  Boselli's  porcelain  (Nos.  6  &  7):  a  country 
girl  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  castanets  upheld  in  her  right 
hand,  8|  in.  high;  and  the  companion  dancing  youth  proffering 
flowers,  9+  in.  high.  Their  material  is  a  coarse,  granular  soft- 
paste  'frit'  porcelain,  creamy  in  tone,  akin  in  character  to  early 
French  pate-tendre  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  close-fitting  glassy 
glaze  has  a  rough  surface  and  has  dried  up,  or  been  absorbed,  in 
places,  especially  on  the  folds  of  the  sleeves.  The  curious  dull 
yellow  enamel  on  the  hats  of  both  figures  has  also  dried  to  a  matt 
surface.  The  rockwork  bases  are  conspicuously  painted  in  tur- 
quoise with  black  and  yellow  streaks,  a  treatment  that  would 
look  more  normal  on  faience  than  on  porcelain.  Otherwise  the 
colouring  is  sparsely  applied.  A  peculiar  thick,  dry-,  brown-red 
enamel  is  stippled  on  the  cheeks,  arms,  and  between  the  fingers 
(the  last  a  specifically  Italian  mannerism,  found  also  in  the 
figures  made  at  the  Doccia  factory  near  Florence).  Details  of  the 
dresses  are  also  in  red,  which  is  laid  in  horizontal  streaks  on  the 
boy's  coat.  Other  colours  are  rose-crimson,  opaque  pale  blue, 
emerald-green,  black,  and  a  cold  sepia-brown  (on  the  hair). 
Patches  of  sand  adhere  under  the  bases,  whose  edges  are  only 
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A  pair  of  figures,  with  also  (below)  their  bases  and  marks,  in  soft- 
paste  porcelain.  Marks,  'jacques  Boselly-joseppe  Raibaud'.  Sa- 
vona,  1 798-1 808.  David  Goldblatt  Collection. 


death  in  1808.  It  is  amusing  to  sec  that  Rubatti's  name,  too,  has 
been  gallicized.  But  we  should  avoid  becoming  confused  in  the 
possible  ramifications  of  his  family,  some  members  of  which 
appear  to  have  settled  in  France.  Thus  Arnaud  d'Agnel,  in  his 
book  on  Marseilles  faience  and  porcelain,  records  a  Francois 
Roubaud,  master-potter  in  Aubagne,  1714  (page  517);  another 
Francois  Roubaud,  apprenticed  to  Honore  Savy  at  Marseilles  in 
1768  (page  146);  a  Ribaud  family  who  moved  from  Nevers  to 
the  Saint-Jean  du  Desert  factory  at  Marseilles  (page  206);  and 
Gaetan  Rcibotty,  faience-painter  in  Larchier's  Marseilles  factory 
in  1769  (page  124). 

Mr.  Goldblatt  acquired  his  figures  in  Paris,  and  they  arc  almost 
certainly  the  pair  described  by  Arnaud  d'Agnel  (page  510)  as  in 
the  Dobler  Collection  in  1912.  A  group  of  five  figures  by  Boselli 
in  the  same  collection  has  since  disappeared.  A  single  large  figure 
of  a  gardener,  signed  Jacques  Borelly,  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
La  porcelaine  Fraitcaisc  de  1673  a  igi4  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan 
in  1929  (Cat.  No.  1391,  possession  of  M.Gilbert  Levy).  And  a 
whole  series  of  Boselli  figures,  some  very  similar  to  Mr.  Gold- 
blatt's,  were  illustrated  by  Orlando  Grosso  in  Mostra  de  Vantica 
maiolica  ligure,  Genoa,  1939  (Plates  CLVIII,  CLIX).  Grosso 
described  these  as  'plastics  imitating  porcelain'  (plastiche  imitante 
la  porccllana).  Morazzoni,  who  had  probably  not  seen  the  objects 
themselves,  reproduced  Grosso's  photographs  in  his  La  maiolica 
antica  ligure,  195 1  (Plates  141,  142),  implying  that  they  were 
made  of  faience.  Neither  writer  mentions  any  marks.  Most  of 
the  figures  were  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Signore  Nino 
Ferrari  of  Genoa,  which  is  now  dispersed.  I  think  it  most  prob- 


partially  glazed.  The  supporting  cross-struts  can  be  seen  in  No. 
6,  and  also  the  inscriptions,  painted  in  brown-black,  jacques 
Boselly-joseppe  Raibaud'. 

According  to  Morazzoni,  who  docs  not  quote  his  source,  the 
well-known  Savona  faience-maker  Giuseppe  Rubatti  (1752- 
1825)  entered  into  partnership  with  Boselli  in  1798,  and  the 
figures  must  thus  have  been  made  between  then  and  Bosclli's 


able  that  the  figures  shown  at  Genoa  are  of  the  same  soft-paste 
porcelain  as  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Goldblatt.  If  this  is  so,  then 
Giacomo  Boselli,  between  1798  and  1808,  made  a  distinctly 
original  contribution  to  European  porcelain.  Though  hardly 
graceful,  his  large-limbed,  awkward  peasants  are  brimming 
with  vitality.  In  spirit  they  belong  to  that  thoroughly  Italian 
institution,  the  Commcdia  dell'  Arte. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON 

Francesco 
Vecellio 

BY  GIUSEPPE  FIOCCO 

THE  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Vecellio  brothers  held  in 
195 1  at  Belluno,  the  capital  of  their  native  province  of 
Cadore,  would  have  been  memorable  if  it  had  done  nothing 
more  than  establish  the  contribution  made  to  their  joint  opus 
by  Francesco  Vecellio,  the  elder  brother  of  Titian.  His  work 
cannot,  indeed,  be  ignored,  for  it  foreshadows  the  style  which 
Titian  was  later  to  make  famous,  as  I  have  already  demonstrated 
in  writing  of  the  votive  painting  he  executed  for  the  church  of 
his  native  town.1 

We  need  not  attempt  to  calculate  the  date  of  his  birth  on  the 
basis  of  that  of  his  brother,  which  is  somewhat  disputable,  more 
especially  since  it  is  now  possible  to  decipher  the  records  in  the 
register  of  San  Canciano,  which  state  that  Titian  died  at  the  age 
of  not  99,  but  103  years.2  However,  this  revelation  will  startle 
only  the  uninitiated  who  have  not  learned  to  mistrust  such  death 
certificates  on  principle  since  they  were  based  on  the  memory, 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  imagination,  of  those  who  made  the 
declaration  of  death.  Birth  records  are,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
more  reliable.  The  death  record  at  San  Canciano  merely  adds  to 
the  confusion  about  Titian's  age,  commented  on  by  Cavalcaselle, 
Cook  and  Hourticq,  and  proves  nothing  except,  perhaps,  the 
coquetry  of  the  master,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed 
more  years  than  those  to  which  he  was  entitled.  This  human 
weakness  was  displayed  by  Alvise  Cornaro  and  Sansovino, 
whose  son  declared  him  to  be  eleven  years  older  than  he  was  in 
the  epitaph  on  his  tomb -a  misleading  statement  which  made  him 
appear  senior  to  Giorgione. 

On  sure  historical  and  stylistic  grounds  two  works  may  be 
attributed  to  Francesco  Vecellio  as  Titian's  predecessor.  The 
first  is  the  wooden  panel  (1-72  by  1-28  m.)  which  was  found  in 
the  church  of  S.Croce  in  Belluno  and  is  now  in  the  magazine  of 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin  (No.  173).  The  earliest 
recorded  mention  of  this  work  as  by  Francesco  was  made  by 
Titian's  friend,  Giorgio  Piloni,  who  lived  between  1539  and  161 1 
and  who  mentioned  in  his  Historia  di  Belluno,  published  in  Venice 
in  1607,  'a  small  panel  with  a  Madonna,  a  St.  Peter,  a  St.  Jerome 
with  some  little  angels,  by  Francesco  Vecellio,  the  brother  of 
Titian'3  (No.  1).  The  second  certain  work  by  Francesco  Vecellio 
is  the  canvas  originally  in  the  church  of  S.Giuseppe,  Belluno, 
now  in  the  Kress  Collection  at  the  National  Gallery  at  Washing- 
ton, which  was  ascribed  to  him  in  the  first  book  of  the  Provvisioni 
di  Belluno  (as  noted  by  Cavalcaselle)  as  well  as  in  all  the  local 
literature4  (No.  2).  This  painting  contains  certain  Giorgionesque 

1  G.Fiocco,  'Profilo  di  Francesco  Vecellio',  Arte  Veneta,  VII,  1953,  pp.  39 ff. 

2  Cf.  Corriere  delta  Sera,  30th-3ist  May,  1955.  but  also  Palluchini  in  Resto  del  Car- 
lino,  2nd  June,  1955. 

3  Op.  cit.,  1607,  p.  164. 

4  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Tiziatw,  Florence,  1877-8,  Vol.  II,  p.  538;  F.Miari, 
Dizionario  Bellunese,  1843,  P-  H3;  L.Doglioni:  cit.  by  Lanzi  in  Storia  delta  Pittura, 
1823,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126. 


Francesco  Vecellio.  'The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,'  formerly  in 
the  church  of  S.Croce,  Belluno,  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum,  Berlin. 

features  particularly  reminiscent  of  the  Allendale  Adoration  which 
is  also  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Washington.  I  would  have  re- 
lated this  work  to  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  S.Gius- 
eppe in  about  1507,  had  not  Piloni  asserted,  if  one  may  so  inter- 
pret his  inexact  evidence,  that  he  had  observed  the  intervention 
of  Titian  in  the  Child  kicking  on  the  floor,  'so  life-like  that  every 
admirer  was  astonished'.5  As  this  work  was  recently  restored  and 
hung  in  the  Giorgione  exhibition  at  Venice  I  have  been  able  to 
study  it  more  closely  than  in  the  past,  when  it  was  in  the  Cook 
Collection  at  Richmond.  I  have  discerned  in  it  what  is  almost  the 
tangible  symbol  of  Francesco's  shame  in  having  been  passed  over 
by  Giorgione  who  chose  his  younger  brother,  Titian,  as  his 
assistant  for  the  Foudaco  dei  Tedeschi  frescoes  in  1508:  and  I  sur- 
mise that  it  was  this  disappointment  which  brought  about 
Francesco's  sudden  decision  to  enlist  in  the  Venetian  army  for  the 
5  Piloni,  op.  cit.,  p.  165;  P.Zampetti,  Giorgione  e  i  Giorgioneschi,  1955,  2nd  edition. 
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war  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  Cambrian  League. 

A  third  work,  which  has  always  been  given  to  Francesco  by 
writers  from  Agosti  to  Cavalcaselle,  is  the  polyptych  of  Scdico 
which  clearly  dates  from  the  period  between  the  two  paintings 
already  mentioned.  Although  this  painting  was  damaged  in  the 
1914-18  war  and  only  the  central  Madonna  survives,6  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  it  from  the  sketches  made  by  Cavalcaselle  in 
1876,  which  were  fortunately  discovered  by  Dr.  F.  Valconover 
in  the  taccuini  dclla  Marciana.1  This  reconstruction  suggests  a 
somewhat  disjointed  composition  still  reminiscent  of  the  quattro- 
cento which  is  also  evident  in  the  painting  at  Berlin.  Nevertheless, 
we  need  not  go  into  this  complicated  question  again  here  but 
confine  ourselves  to  the  earlier  painting  now  in  Berlin  in  which 
the  influence  of  Giovanni  Bellini  is  apparent,  not  only  because 
it  has  recently  been  restored  but  also  because  two  drawings  may 
now  be  connected  with  it  and  thus  clarify  Francesco's  style  of 
draughtsmanship.  The  more  important  of  these  drawings  (at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford)  depicts  the  Madonna  enthroned  (No.  3) 
and  was  identified  by  Hadeln  though  it  had  previously  been 
attributed  to  Titian  (by  Frizzoni)  and  to  Pordenone  (by  Beck- 
crath).  The  second  drawing  (at  Berlin)  is  related  to  one  of  the 

6  Arte  Veneta,  lor.  cit..  Fig.  32. 

7  F.  Valcanovcr,  'II  Polittico  vccilliano  di  Scdico'  in  Archivio  di  Belhino,  Fchrc  e 
Cadore,  No.  130,  1955,  pp.  25-30. 


little  angels  and  has  already  been  noticed  by  Tietze8  (No.  4). 

While  Francesco's  role  as  the  precursor  of  Titian  is  obvious  he 
is,  nevertheless,  an  individual  artist  as  is  revealed  by  his  details 
which  demonstrate  his  'tighter'  style,  reminiscent  of  Domenico 
Mancini  in  such  paintings  as  that  at  Lendinara,  which  is  so  close  to 
Giovanni  Bellini.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that  Francesco 
had  certain  affinities  with  Pordenone  (hence  Beckerath's  attribu- 
tion of  the  Christ  Church  drawing)  and,  of  course,  with  the 
earliest,  violent  style  of  Titian,  as  is  displayed  in  the  sharp  con- 
trasts of  the  Justice  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  the  painting  in  the 
Salute  and  that  at  Antwerp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tumultuous 
and  powerful  sequences  dedicated  to  the  Triumph  of  Faith,  all  of 
which  remind  us  of  the  fact  that,  until  1850,  the  Cadore  re- 
mained in  the  diocese  of  Udine,  that  is  of  ancient  Aquilea,  and 
had  absorbed  its  religious  and  artistic  influences.9 

It  is  this  mode  of  expression,  more  mellow  and  more  settled, 
which  enables  us,  in  my  opinion,  to  attribute  to  Francesco  the 
drawing  for  a  Madonna  (published  by  Tietze  as  a  Titian)  which 
is  here  reproduced  from  Arte  Veneta10  (No.  5).  This  work  has  the 

M  I ).  Mm  Hadeln,  Titian's  Drawings,  1927,  p.  24;  H.  Tietze,  Drawings  of  the  Venetian 
Painters,  1944,  PI.  82,  No.  2017,  where  the  painting  in  Berlin  is  said  to  be  'attrib- 
uted' to  Francesco;  Frizzoni's  attribution  derived  from  Colvin,  Oxford  Drawings, 
No.  39,  but  already  published  in  Arte,  II,  p.  174.  See  also  Beckerath  in  Repertorium 
fur  Kunst,  XXXI,  p.  112. 

9  G.Fiocco,  Friuli  e  Cadore,  1954.  10  H. Tietze  in  Arte  Veneta,  1948,  p.  66. 
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"^j       3.  Francesco  Vecellio.  Drawing  for  'The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints',  at  Berlin.  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  4.  Francesco  Vecellio. 
Drawing  for  an  angel  in  the  'Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints',  at 
,  Berlin.  Kupferstichkabinett,  Berlin.  5.  Drawing  of  the  Virgin  and 

Child,  here  attributed  to  Francesco  Vecellio.  6.  Drawing  for  the 
head  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  'Adoration'  at  Washington.  7.  Drawing  of 
St.  Nicholas.  Uffizi,  Florence.  Nos.  6  and  7  are  also  here  attributed 
to  Francesco  Vecellio. 


7 
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8.  Here  attributed  to  Francesco  Vecellio.  'The  Miracle  of  the  Avaricious  Man.'  Scuola  del  Santo,  Padua. 
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9-  Francesco  Vecellio.  Detail  from  No.  2. 

same  unfocused  accent  evident  in  the  drawing  of  St.  Nicholas 
(Uffizi)  (No.  7),  which  has  traditionally  been  given  to  Francesco 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  study  for  the  small  painting  of  St.  Nicholas  with 
an  angel  at  the  foot  of  his  throne  in  the  Zagreb  Museum.  There 
it  is  attributed  to  Pordenone;  although  Berenson,  in  an  oral 
communication,  has  classified  it  as  being  near  to  the  Vecellio 
brothers.11 

The  possibility  of  Titian's  collaboration  with  his  brother  in  the 
painting  in  the  Kress  Collection  is  suggested  not  only  by  the 
kicking  child  mentioned  by  Piloni  but  also  by  the  broad  handl- 
ing of  the  choir  of  angels  in  the  sky.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
would  suppose  the  painting  to  have  been  completed  at  a  later 
date  in  order  to  permit  the  collaboration  of  Titian,  which  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  Giorgionesque  feeling  also  evident. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  close  to  Giorgione  as  another  little  panel  of  the 
Holy  Family  adoring  the  Christ  Child  at  Washington,  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  an  attribution  to  Titian,  still  less  to 
Giorgione.12 

These  problems  might  well  have  remained  unanswerable  but 
for  a  recent  publication  bv  a  diligent  friar,  Fr.  Antonio  Sartori,  in 
a  little  volume  devoted  to  the  Arciconjratemita  del  Santo  di  Padova, 
wherein  he  reveals  that  on  the  29th  May,  1511,  the  'magister 
Franciscus  de  Cadore,  pictor  quondam  Gregorii,  habit  Venezia 
in  contrata  Privalti'  and  had  acted  as  the  witness  to  a  document 
in  the  Cancelleria  of  the  Santo  at  Padua,  proving  that  he  was  not 
only  present  in  Padua  at  that  date  but  was  at  the  Santo  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work  on  which  his  younger  brother,  Titian,  was 

11  Communication  from  the  Director  of  the  Zagreb  Museum.  G.  Fiocco,  in  Arte 
Veneta,  1955,  l°c-  cit. 

12  Zamperti,  op.  cit.,  1st  edition,  p.  166,  Fig.  75. 


then  engaged.13  In  other  words,  Francesco  was  then  making  good 
use  of  the  interval  in  the  war  to  work  in  Padua,  although  he  did 
not  finally  leave  the  army  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  1521,  when 
he  returned  home  lame,  and  in  poor  health.  This  documentarv 
evidence  enables  one  to  make  a  convincing  attribution  to  Fran- 
cesco of  the  Miracolo  dell'  Avaro  (No.  8)  which  was  painted 
next  to  Titian's  famous  Bimbo  die  testimoniva  Vitmocenza  delta 
Madre  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  at  Padua.  This  attribution  would 
explain  the  close  affinity  to  the  style  of  Titian  in  the  fresco  of  the 
Miracolo  deW  Avaro,  although  the  less  free  style  had  precluded  an 
attribution  to  Titian  himself  by  those  critics,  of  whom  I  was 
among  the  first,  who  had  observed  this  affinity.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  here  my  article  on  Giulio  Campagnola,  which 
was  published  in  1915  in  Arte,  then  edited  by  Adolfo  Venturi, 
when  I  stressed  this  disquieting  affinity  with  Titian's  style  al- 
though I  was  not  then  able  to  suggest  any  explanation.14  This 
affinity,  revealed  in  details  of  the  landscape,  figures  and  costumes, 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  prevent  my  accepting  the  late  Con- 
tarini  and  Domenico  Campagnola  as  its  authors,  although  they 
were  mentioned  in  the  old  guide-books. 

If  we  consider  this  painting  for  a  moment  in  the  now  neg- 
lected, but  nevertheless  very  helpful,  method  of  Lermolieff,  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  the  keystone  of  the  central  arch  sup- 
port is  a  kicking  child  identical  with  those  in  the  two  well-known 
paintings  of  Salome  by  Titian.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  notice  that  the 
perspective  of  the  columns  in  the  background,  like  those  of  an 
ancient  three-naved  church,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Fondaco 
del  Tedeschi  and,  more  especially,  to  those  in  the  Judgement  of 
Solomon  at  Kingston  Lacy,  which  was  left  unfinished  bv  Gior- 
gione but  made,  according  to  Lorenzi,  for  the  Tribunale  of  the 
Doge's  palace. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  from  the  fresco  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo, 
from  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  at  Washington  and  the  less 
well-known,  but  no  less  instructive,  version  in  Kansas  City 
(which  I  have  published  in  Arte  Veneta)  that  Francesco  Vecellio 
was  more  strongly  influenced  by  Giorgione  than  was  his  younger 
brother,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  was,  of  course,  always 
very  close  to  the  style  of  Titian,  as  is  proved  by  his  motif  of  the 
amorino  which  foreshadows  that  in  Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love  in  the  Borghese  Gallery.15  This  new  light  on  Francesco 
Vecellio  is  of  considerable  importance  since  an  entire  group  of 
paintings  may  now  be  attributed  to  his  collaboration  with  his 
younger  brother  if,  as  Dr.  Sartori  proves,  he  was  on  leave  from 
the  army  and  in  Padua  until  15 13. 

For  the  moment  I  shall  confine  myself  to  remarking  that  the 
warmer  accent  which  can  be  observed  in  the  ex-Cook  Collec- 
tion painting  now  at  Washington  may  be  explained  by  Fran- 
cesco's return  to  Padua  at  this  period.  Moreover,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  this  in  order  to  reattribute  to  Francesco  a  drawing  for 
the  head  of  St.Joseph  which  has  been  published  as  a  Giorgione. 
The  broad  and  slightly  sfatto  touch  is  typical  of  Francesco's 
drawings  and  the  attribution  to  him  is  confirmed  by  a  compari- 
son of  it  with  the  figure  of  St.Joseph  in  the  Adoration  formerly  at 
Belluno16  (Nos.  6  &  9). 

13  Antonio  Sartori,  op.  cit.,  1955,  pp.  67-8.  14  G. Fiocco,  in  L' Arte,  191 5. 

15  Cf.  Arte  Veneta,  1953,  he.  cit.  The  strictly  Giorgionesque  character  of  this  paint- 
ing makes  me  suppose  it  to  be  a  youthful  work  by  Francesco  earlier  than  the  ver- 
sion now  in  Washington.  The  motif  of  the  amorino  that  Titian  later  exalted  in  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love  leads  me  to  suggest  that  Francesco,  who  painted  the  fine  organ 
doors  of  S.  Salvatore  in  1530,  was  also  responsible  at  about  that  date  for  the  well- 
known  and  powerful  Pieta  in  the  Monte  di  Pieta  at  Treviso,  which  is  in  some  ways 
similar  to  Pordenone  and  in  others  to  Titian,  as  Coletti  has  proposed;  cf.  Zamperti, 
op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

16  The  attribution  to  Giorgione,  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  maintain,  is  based  on 
superficial  resemblances  which  are  common  to  the  whole  school.  It  was  put  for- 
ward by  A.  Morassi  in  Emporium,  loc.  cit.  The  drawing  on  the  verso  is  still  more 
remote  from  Giorgione. 
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Eighteenth-century  Venetia 


AFTER  the  cinquecento,  one  of  the  most  splendid  periods  in 
l  the  millenary  life  of  Venice  was  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Approaching  decadence,  with  the  seeds  of  decay  added  to  a 
political  crisis  which  bore  also  on  daily  life,  yet  overflowing  with 
fantasy,  exuberance,  vitality  and  intellectual  energy,  it  was  as  if 
Venice  herself,  like  a  great  lady  of  centuries  of  nobility,  arrived 
at  the  apex  of  her  rise  and,  already  conscious  of  having  started  on 
her  decline,  wished  to  dazzle  the  world  with  her  surviving  great- 
ness. This  may  be  seen  in  literature,  in  the  theatre,  in  historical 
and  scientific  studies,  and  in  the  arts  where  she  could  number  so 
celebrated  a  galaxy  of  stars,  from  Guardi  to  Tiepolo,  while 
architects  and  sculptors  competed  with  painters  to  render  the 
city  still  more  splendid  and  magnificent.  In  the  minor  arts -in 
handicrafts -the  period  was  no  less  wonderful:  indeed,  its  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  extraordinary  love  which  wealthy 
Venetians  had  for  their  houses -or  rather  for  their  homes,  in  the 
intimate  sense  of  that  word,  as  it  is  nowadays  understood. 

In  contrast  with  the  Seventeenth  Century,  large  rooms,  huge 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  in  general  the  use  of  proportions  which 
dwarf  the  human  figure,  were  now  rare  and  out  of  favour.  In- 
stead, the  tendency  was  towards  smaller  rooms  more  suited  to 
their  inhabitants,  whence  the  preference  for  living  on  the  mezza- 
nine floors  of  the  palaces,  leaving  the  great  rooms  for  receptions 
and  festivities.  Civilization  was  becoming  European  rather  than 
national  and  was  shifting  its  centre  towards  France,  and  with 
these  new  trends  in  taste  it  was  natural  that  the  style  of  interior 
decoration  should  change  in  Venice  as  well.  It  tended  towards 
these  new  forms  in  furniture  proper  as  well  as  in  such  accessories 
as  chandeliers,  carpets,  upholstery  materials,  girandoles,  and 
many  other  things  all  of  which  were  made  by  a  body  of  crafts- 
men as  skilled,  as  willing  and  as  industrious  as  ever. 

A  spirit  of  competition  seems  to  have  stirred  these  master 
craftsmen -carpenters  and  glaziers,  bronze-workers  and  smiths, 
potters  and  decorative  painters  and  plasterers -and  this  wonder- 
ful contest  helped  to  give  the  Venetian  interior  a  coherent  and 
homogeneous  character,  since  all  these  men  were  moved  by  the 
same  desire -to  give  pleasure  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitant. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  Venice  colour  was  the 
salient  point  in  all  the  arts.  Her  architecture  was,  from  the  start, 
based  on  colour.  Colour  and  light  and  shade  governed  her 
sculpture,  and  the  theme  is  constant  in  mosaics,  intarsia  work,  in 
stuffs,  and  in  all  the  minor  arts.  All  contributed  to  make  the 
fabulous  city  of  the  lagoons  gay  and  festive  and  resplendent  with 
colour,  and  this  love  of  colour  can  be  traced  back  far  beyond 
the  records  which  Carpaccio  and  other  painters  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  have  left. 

It  was  no  less  so  in  the  century  of  Tiepolo  and  Guardi -the 
century  in  which  the  major  achievements  in  painting  in  the 
world  of  those  days  were  centred  in  Venice -when  this  Venetian 
love  of  colour  was  expressed  clearly  in  interior  decoration.  There 
was  colour  in  the  pavings,  made  of  small  pieces  of  differently 
coloured  marble  (the  kind  of  mosaic  which  Venetians  then,  as 
now,  called  terrazzo).  There  was  colour  on  the  walls  covered 
with  materials,  or,  more  economically,  with  painted  or  printed 
wallpapers  or  coloured  stucco.  There  was  colour  in  the  chandel- 
iers which  came  from  the  glassworks  of  Murano,  and  colour  also 


for  the  fittings;  since  those  in  plain,  natural  wood  were  despised, 
or  relegated  to  the  most  humble  uses.  With  such  a  wealth  of 
colour  it  was  impossible  for  furniture  to  remain  unaffected,  and 
the  custom  of  painting  things  made  of  wood -not  only  furniture, 
but  also  such  objects  as  lampholders,  pelmets,  window-catches - 
became  the  rage  in  Venice  in  this  century. 

Although  carving  and  intarsia  work  were  also  popular,  poly- 
chrome decoration  had  a  far  greater  vogue:  probably  because  it 
was  much  more  rapid  in  execution  and  left  more  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  fantasy  of  the  artist.  The  final  effects  could  be  reached 
with  speed,  which  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  with 
the  patient,  minute  technical  processes  of  intarsia  or  other  ways 
of  working  wood.  The  Venetian  was  not  so  gifted  a  craftsman 
as  some  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  often  signed  their  pieces  of 
furniture.  On  the  contrary,  the  workmanship  in  Venetian  furni- 
ture is  often  hasty  and  careless,  particularly  inside  and  in  other 
parts  not  immediately  visible,  almost  as  if  the  artisan  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  outward  show. 

Clearly,  therefore,  painted  and  gilded  furniture,  and  the  so- 
called  lacquered  furniture,  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
Venetian's  taste  for  colour.  The  guild  of  the  depentori  (painters), 
which  had  already  existed  for  centuries,  and  from  which  the 
painters  proper  (that  is,  the  painters  of  pictures)  had  broken  away 
to  form  a  separate  association,  had  become  large  and  very  power- 
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3,acquered  Furniture 


BY  GIOVANNI  MARIACHER 


I  Detail  of  lacquered  door.  2.  Commode.  3-  Dressing-table  set.  4.  Lacquered  looking-glass.  5.  Lacquered  chair.  6.  Bracket  clock.  7.  Chair 
back.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  &  5,  Ca'  Rezzonico,  Venice.  No.  6,  Gatti-Casazza  Collection,  Venice.  No.  7,  private  collection,  Padua. 
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ful  through  its  extremely  able  decorators  and  lacquer  workers. 
Lacquer  arrived  in  Venice  as  elsewhere,  as  a  kind  of  imitation  of  or 
derivation  from  the  true  lacquer  of  the  Far  East.  Chinese  lacquer 
-glass-like,  very  hard,  imperishable  and  defying  the  centuries  - 
was  certainlv  known  from  imported  examples  and  wgs  imitated 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  But  it  required  too  long  and  painstaking  a 
process  for  Venetian  craftsmen.  Its  manufacture  took  a  long  time 
and  the  jealously  guarded  technical  secrets  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  did  not  permit  of  very  close  imitation.  Finally,  although 
the  secret  of  the  technique  was  discovered  (as  also  happened  in 
the  case  of  ceramics)  the  method  when  known  was  not  used  in 
the  same  way  and  therefore  the  effects  obtained  from  it  were 
different.  The  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  among  others  in 
Europe,  strove  to  imitate  it  properly,  while  the  Venetians 
limited  themselves  to  a  kind  of  light  and  elegant  interpretation. 
Not  as  patient  in  their  craftsmanship  as  the  Oriental,  and  lacking 
the  proper  materials,  the  Venetians  perforce  created  a  lacquer  of 
their  own  that  is  in  no  way  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  original. 
Their  lacquered  furniture  was  prepared  with  several  layers  of 
gesso  ground,  successively  dried  out  and  rubbed  down,  and  it 
was  then  painted  with  tempera  colours  and  protected  with  a 
transparent  varnish.  This  varnish  has  yellowed  with  time,  and 
for  this  reason  Venetian  lacquered  furniture  and  small  objects  have 
today  a  warm,  golden  tone,  which  is  very  lovely,  even  if  the 
varnish  has  much  altered  the  original  colour. 

The  process  and  the  materials  being  different  from  the 
original,  so  also  were  their  preservation  and  sohdity.  But  the 
Venetians  sought  to  be  in  the  fashion  both  in  their  use  of  lacquer, 
and  in  the  employment  of  those  Oriental  decorative  motifs 
which  were  then  widespread  in  Europe.  These  were  the  so-called 
"chinoiseries  that  painters  such  as  Tiepolo  loved  to  use  in  then- 
large  schemes  of  decoration.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  beautiful 
lacquered  door  (No.  i,  detail) -the  only  one  now  remaining  in 
situ  -in  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico.  which  may  well  be  due  to  the  in- 
ventiveness and  designs  of  Tiepolo.  Another  example  which  im- 
mediately comes  to  mind  is  the  famous  decorations  in  the  Villa 
Valmarana,  near  Vicenza,  and  in  particular  the  Chinese  room  in 
the  foresteria,  or  guest  house.  The  door,  complete  with  its  door- 
frame, is  painted  on  both  sides  and  has  two  compartments  on 
each  side  containing  Chinese  figures,  bamboo  trees,  pagodas  and 
dromedaries,  surrounded  by  rococo  frames  and  bunches  of 
coloured  flowers.  The  ground  is  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  scenes 
are  in  very  low  relief,  as  if  applied  to  the  ground,  in  the  manner 
of  Oriental  lacquer  decoration.  There  is  a  lot  of  gilding,  so  that 
the  whole  shall  appear  more  precious  and  to  give  it  also  an  out- 
standing elegance. 

The  desire  to  imitate  Far  Eastern  models  is  clear  in  all  the  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  decoration,  in  which  we  may  recognize 
the  early  phase  in  the  history  of  Venetian  lacquer.  Among  the 
finest  examples  are  the  spinet  once  in  the  Trois  Collection  in 
Venice  (which  had  pride  of  place  in  the  Mostra  delle  Lacche,  held 
in  1938  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico)  and  the  furnishings  which  were 
formerly  in  a  room  in  the  Palazzo  Calbo  Crotta.  This  suite  of 
furniture  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  and  is  still  in  Venice  in 
the  Ca'  Rezzonico.  It  includes  a  set  of  armchairs,  tables,  consoles, 
mirror  frames,  cabinets  and  window  and  door  pelmets,  all  dec- 
orated with  fantastic  Chinese  scenes  in  gold,  in  relief  on  a  ground 
of  intense  green.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
unusual  suites  of  this  ty  pe  still  existing,  and  is  of  exceptional  value 
and  interest  as  it  is  in  perfect  condition  and  still  retains  the  original 
upholstery  in  silk  painted  with  sprays  of  flowers,  from  which  the 
wall  coverings  were  also  made.  The  interpretation  of  Oriental 
work  displayed  in  this  suite-as  in  others  where  the  design  is  in 
low  relief,  with  the  gilding  standing  out  clearly  on  a  very  dark  or 
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One  of  a  number  of  painted  cupboards  at  the  Ca'  Rezzonico. 
Venice. 


even  black  ground-is  clearly  the  closest  to  the  original  models. 
Nevertheless,  the  Venetian  interpretation  is  an  ideal  one,  at  the 
same  time  Rococo  and  Chinese,  and  of  great  effectiveness.  Also 
in  imitation  of  Oriental  custom,  the  Venetians  used  lacquer  for 
small  objects,  as  well  as  for  furniture,  and  from  their  workshops 
flowed  a  steady  stream  of  boxes  and  coffers,  trays,  glove  boxes, 
table  mirrors  or  complete  dressing-table  sets,  or  writing-table  sets 
of  the  lightest  and  most  delicate  kind  (Nos.  3  &  +)• 

Imitation  of  Chinese  forms  gradually  became  less  slavish  and 
developed  towards  motifs  more  varied  in  fantasy,  and  percept- 
ibly related  to  the  style"  of  the  painters  then  in  fashion.  Pastoral 
and  rustic  scenes,  andlandscapes  with  little  figures  laid  in  am  brio, 
are  no  longer  inspired  by  some  distant  Oriental  model,  but  by 
the  contemporary  world  of  Zuccarelli,  Zais,  Ricci,  and  even  of 
Guardi.  Motifs  from  plant  life,  above  all  with  flowers  thickly 
strewn  in  little  bunches,  or  scattered  freely  in  the  larger  areas,  and 
painted  in  lively  colours  on  a  plain  ground,  occur  even  more  fre- 
quently than  figures.  Of  this  type  of  decoration,  which  may  be 
called  the  second  phase  of  Venetian  lacquer  decoration,  numer- 
ous examples  exist.  Among  the  least  known,  and  the  most  curi- 
ous, may  be  cited  a  clock  (No.  6),  in  the  Gatti  Casazza  Collection 
in  Venice.  Of  a  simple  form,  but  from  its  console  or  bracket 
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(Left  and  right,  above)  Several  doors  now  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  known  to  have  come  from  a  villa  in  the  Vicentino  and  therefore  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  country  residence,  are  painted  in  violet  and  light  green  and  decorated  with  rustic  scenes.  ( Right)  A  painted  bed-head, 
in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico. 


shape  clearly  very  French,  it  derived  more  from  an  English  or 
Dutch  type  than  from  Italian.  Clocks  of  this  nature,  and  various 
types  of  chair,  are  to  be  found  in  several  public  and  private 
Italian  collections. 

Among  the  most  interesting  is  the  type  with  pierced  splats, 
such  as  that  in  red,  with  scattered  flowers  (Padua,  private  collec- 
tion), or  that  belonging  to  the  Museo  Correr  in  Venice  and  now 
exhibited  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  in  green  lacquer  with  sprays  of 
coloured  flowers.  In  the  same  collection  may  be  mentioned  the 
hitherto  unpublished  suite  of  furniture  in  blue  lacquer  with 
gilded  reliefs  and  medallions,  which,  from  the  nco-classicist  ele- 
ments in  its  decoration,  is  clearly  of  a  later  taste  (No.  7).  There  is 
also  a  beautiful  and  curious  cradle  in  light  green  lacquer  with 
flowers  and  reliefs  ( No.  8)  and  two  notable  vase  stands  made  in 
a  bizarre  form  derived  from  the  baroque,  richly  carved  with 
foliage  and  scrolls,  gilt  and  lacquered  in  yellow  and  painted  with 
flowers,  with  an  effect  of  the  most  exuberant  richness  (No.  it). 
The  Querini  Stampalia  Gallery  in  Venice  also  possesses  an  inter- 
esting suite  of  furniture  of  this  type,  with  floral  decoration,  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  common  type.  While  some  of  these 
pieces  are  often  clumsy  in  form  and  technique,  others  are  of  the 


most  refined  elegance.  In  this  last  category  is  a  small  chest  of 
drawers  formerly  in  the  Carrer  Collection,  all  curves  and  coun- 
ter-curves, with  ornamental  borders  and  framing,  delicately 
decorated  with  minute  little  flowers  on  the  borders  and  with 
bunches  of  flowers  in  the  larger  spaces  (No.  9).  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  Venetian  rococo. 

Up  to  now  discussion  has  been  limited  to  the  finest  examples; 
or  rather,  to  pieces  of  the  greatest  luxury  which  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  grandest  of  Venetian  villas,  since  the  high  degree  of 
skill  in  their  workmanship  made  them  comparatively  costly. 
But  the  less  affluent  who  wished  to  own  pleasingly  decorated  but 
cheaper  furniture  could  acquire  pieces  decorated  by  means  of 
cut-out  designs  ready  printed,  and  produced  by  the  printers  of 
the  period.  The  Rcmondini  of  Bassano  were  famous  for  this  type 
of  thing.  It  was  a  much  cheaper  form,  half-way  between  lac- 
quered furniture  and  that  painted  in  tempera  without  the  varnish. 
It  can  easily  be  distinguished  because,  after  being  painted,  the 
prepared  surface  is  decorated  with  the  paper  cut-outs  which  arc 
stuck  on  and  then  painted  and  varnished  so  as  to  give  an  effect 
roughly  similar  to  that  of  lacquering.  It  was  a  much  easier  tech- 
nique, and  did  not  require  a  very  skilled  workman.  There  are 
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many  examples  of  this  technique,  most  of  them  more  or  less 
"popular'  in  character,  but  some  pieces,  either  for  their  form 
or  for  their  detail,  are  really  important.  The  famous  bureaux 
trumeaux,  or  large  secretaire-bookcases,  with  fall-fronts,  secret 
compartments  and  drawers,  were  sometimes  made  in,  this  way. 
One  was  exhibited  at  the  Mostra  delle  Lacche  in  Venice  in  1938 
(No.  13),  and  it  is  most  delicately  enriched  with  wispy  trees, 
bunches  of  flowers  and  parasols  in  the  Chinese  taste.  An  elegant 
harpsichord  and  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico  have 
figures  stuck  on  them,  and  animals,  trees  and  little  houses  painted 
in  brilliant  colours  on  the  ground.  They  are  finished  with  details 
of  landscapes  (Nos.  10  &  12). 

This  type  is  linked  with  another  which  is  of  a  truly  popular 
character.  In  this  the  whole  piece  of  furniture  is  painted  not  only 
with  flowers  and  figures,  but  also  with  motifs  of  pure  fantasy, 
details  of  still  life,  landscape,  etc.  In  the  193  S  exhibition  a  piece 
of  this  type  was  shown.  This  was  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  tall- 
front  then  in  the  Barozzi  Collection,  which  was  really  charming 
for  the  vivacity  and  fantasy  of  the  decoration.  It  is  probable  that 
the  custom  of  painting  wood,  and  therefore  furniture,  in  tempera 
without  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  varnish  to  simulate  Oriental 
lacquering,  was  current  not  only  in  Venice  but  also  in  the  coun- 
try and  cities  of  the  mainland.  An  example  of  this  fashion  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  famous  benches  which  even  today  are  still  found  in 
the  halls  of  many  Venetian  palaces,  their  huge  backs  painted  with 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  family,  and  with  fake  perspectives  and 
architectural  details.  This  was  part  of  the  taste  for  show  and 
effect  general  among  Venetians. 

In  many  houses,  doors  and  cupboards,  friezes  and  frames,  or 
very  simple  pieces  of  furniture,  were  painted  in  this  way  with 
colours  which  remained  brilliant  but  opaque  and  without  the 
lustre  of  lacquer.  There  are  some  interesting  examples  in  the  Ca' 
Rezzonico.  For  example,  some  doors  with  glass  panels  and 
painted  frames:  a  group  of  wardrobes  certainly  made  originally 


as  part  of  a  whole  setting:  and  several  cupboards  charmingly  dec- 
orated by  a  talented  eighteenth-century  painter  with  large 
figures,  architectural  backgrounds,  and  flying  putti,  painted  in 
monochrome  and  grisaille  on  a  violet-coloured  ground  to  repre- 
sent allegories  of  the  Four  Seasons  (No.  14).  Several  doors  now 
in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  known  to  have  come  from  a  villa  in  the 
Vicentino  and  therefore  to  have  formed  part  of  a  country  resi- 
dence, have  their  leaves  painted  in  the  same  kind  of  monochrome 
in  two  colours,  violet  and  light  green,  and  are  decorated  with 
hunting  and  rustic  scenes  (Nos.  15  &  16).  These  clearly  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  complete  room,  perhaps  with 
the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  panelled  and  painted  in  tempera 
with  flowers  and  cartouches  or  figures.  Moreover,  it  would 
appear  that  even  Tiepolo  and  his  colleagues  were  not  above 
doing  this  kind  of  decorative  painting.  The  form  could  be  used 
even  for  the  largest  kind  of  furniture. 

An  instance  of  this  is  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  in  the  form  of  a  bed 
head  (No.  17),  painted  on  panel  and  with  the  edges  cut  into  an 
intricate  pattern,  all  in  monochrome  with  little  colour  in  a  com- 
plicated design  of  cartouches  and  volutes,  very  ably  drawn.  In 
the  centre,  between  two  cherubs'  heads,  is  a  Holy  Family  painted 
by  a  fairly  competent  artist,  and  worthy  of  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  the  day-some  artist  between  Zugno  and  Guarana 
perhaps,  and  with  something  of  the  character  of  the  Riccis.  But 
while  we  are  still  in  the  field  of  anonymous  works  (no  signatures 
are  ever  found  on  such  objects)  we  are  also  on  the  border-line  be- 
tween the  humble  craftsman  and  the  major  arts.  For  all  that  the 
decorative  painters  formed  a  separate  body  in  the  guild  of  the 
painters  proper,  even  great  masters  occasionally  worked  in  the 
field  of  applied  art.  This  helped  to  create  that  perfect  harmony 
from  which  sprang  the  concept  of  the  intimate  and  homogene- 
ous interior,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  Venetian  life  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 


Recent  discoveries  in 
Sienese  Painting 

Of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 


IN  August  and  September  of  this  year  in  the  Pinacoteca  Na- 
zionale  of  Siena,  an  exhibition  was  held  of  paintings  of  the 
early  Sienese  School,  drawn  chiefly  from  country  districts, 
parish  churches,  and  the  more  distant  areas  of  the  Marcmma, 
around  Grosseto.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  little  more  than 
thirty  works,  almost  all  unpublished  and  very  little  known, 
which  have  recently  been  restored  by  the  Museum  authorities  in 
Siena  and  freed  from  the  later  repaintings  and  reworkings  that 
disfigured  them.  New  and,  in  some  cases,  important  paintings 
have  been  revealed.  They  will  be  discussed  in  a  volume  of  essays 
by  the  present  author,  to  be  published  in  a  limited  edition  by 
the  Casa  Editrice  Electa  of  Milan.  But  it  is  thought  that  these 
works  may  with  profit  be  described  and  illustrated  here  for  the 
benefit  of  a  wider  circle  of  scholars. 

Although  it  has  been  mentioned  in  some  catalogues,  the  large 
panel  of  the  Enthroned  Madonna  and  Child  (No.  i)  from  the  Convent 
of  S.  Agostino  in  S.Gimignano,  now  preserved  in  the  Pinacoteca 
Civica  of  that  city,  may  be  considered  virtually  unpublished. 
Except  for  the  face  of  the  Madonna,  this  picture  was  entirely  re- 
painted in  1699:  moreover,  the  unknown  and  bungling  seven- 
teenth-century painter  scratched  away  the  original  colour  in 
order  to  make  his  repainting  adhere.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
damage,  large  areas  survive  with  traces  of  the  original  colour, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  work  with  some  cer- 
tainty. After  the  removal  of  the  repaints,  it  was  revealed  to  be  of 
exceptional  importance  to  the  history  of  Sienese  painting  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  By  reason  of  the  close  formal  resemblances, 
amounting  in  certain  points  practically  to  identity  with  the 
Maesta  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  Siena,  dated  1221,  to  the  Ma- 
donna (No.  16  in  the  Pinacoteca  in  Siena),  once  dated  1262, 
and  to  the  dossal  (No.  7  in  the  same  gallery),  bearing  the 
mutilated  date  127  .  .  .-works  which  the  most  severe  critics 
accept  as  the  only  autograph  works  by  Guido  da  Siena -this 
panel  may  be  confidently  attributed  to  him.  But  its  greatest  in- 
terest does  not  so  much  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  tiny 
number  of  works  by  the  semi-mythical  founder  of  the  Sienese 
School,  but  in  the  fact  that,  for  many  stylistic  and  iconographic 
reasons,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  earlier  work  than  the  Maesta 
in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

The  S.Gimignano  panel  raises  in  the  most  peremptory 
manner  the  whole  problem  of  the  chronology  of  Guido  da 
Siena,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  contested  problems  in  the 
history  of  Italian  mediaeval  painting,  and  one  which  for  over  a 
century  has  occupied  the  greatest  scholars  in  this  field,  from 
Milanesi  to  Wickhoff,  Strzygowsky,  Lisini,  Zdekauer,  Offncr 
and  Brandi.  The  date  1221,  which,  together  with  the  signature 
of  Guido  da  Siena,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  Maesta  in 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  has  long  been  strongly  contested  by  the 
majority  of  scholars,  who  refuse  to  believe  that  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  third  decade  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  it  was  possible,  in 
Siena  or  elsewhere,  to  paint  a  picture  showing  such  mature  and 
developed  Byzantine  influence  as  that  displayed  by  this  cele- 
brated work.  Hence  the  conjecture  that,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  when  the  flesh-tones  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  were  restored  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  or  by  an  ex- 
cellent follower  of  his,  the  date  1221  was  obtained  by  suppressing 
an  L  which  must  have  been  between  the  second  C  and  the  first 
X  of  the  date  MCCXXI. 

But  even  the  few,  though  authoritative,  supporters  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  date  1221  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  tym- 
panum with  the  Blessing  Redeemer  between  two  Angels  which 
stood  above,  and  crowned,  the  Maesta  by  Guido,  and  which  has 
been  removed  from  its  place,  was  an  addition  made  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  At  that  time  the  picture 
was  transferred  from  an  old  and  now  vanished  church  dedicated 
to  S.Gregory,  to  the  Basilica  of  S.Domenico  in  Siena. 

The  S.Gimignano  panel  cannot  be  dated  before  1259,  because 
it  has  at  the  bottom  two  figures  of  saints  (brought  to  light  by  the 
restoration),  one  of  which  may  be  identified  with  the  Blessed 
Giuliana  of  Imola,  an  Augustinian  nun,  who  died  in  1259.  At 
the  top  is  a  tympanum  or  triangular  member,  and  the  recent 
restoration  has  revealed  that  the  lower  part  of  this  top  portion 
(the  apex  was  cut  off  in  the  Seventeenth  Century)  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the  Maesta  by  Guido,  but  forms  part  of  the 
Madonna  below.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  painted  on  the  same  panel. 
From  this  it  may  be  deduced  that,  since  the  S.Gimignano  Ma- 
donna is  iconographically  a  true  'first  version'  of  the  Maesta  in 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  this  last  must  have  been  conceived  and 
executed  all  at  one  time  as  we  see  it  today -with  a  triangular 
apex -and  cannot  be  dated  before  1259,  the  date  mentioned  as 
that  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Giuliana  depicted  in  the  S.Gimi- 
gnano panel.  Thus  the  last  possibility  of  believing  in  the  date  of 
1221  (for  the  Maesta)  collapses  or,  rather,  of  believing  that  this 
celebrated  painting  could  have  been  executed  in  that  year.  But, 
and  this  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  question,  the  date  which  is 
under  the  Maesta  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  has  not,  as  has  been 
believed,  been  altered  or  manipulated,  and  the  recent  chemical 
investigations  and  X-rays,  carried  out  with  all  the  most  modern 
technical  apparatus,  have  proved  it  to  be  almost  certain  that  this 
date  is  genuine,  and  is  part  of  the  oldest  layers  of  paint  in  the 
work. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain  how  a  painting, 
certainly  executed  in  the  second  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
can  have  borne,  ab  origine,  a  date  so  much  earlier.  The  riddle  may 
be  solved -and,  it  is  here  claimed,  has  been  solved -by  recon- 
structing the  history  of  the  panel  in  the  light  of  its  provenance. 

So  as  not  to  bore  the  reader  by  a  long  and  wearisome  account, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  date  1221  does  not  indicate,  and  cannot 
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r.  Guido  da  Siena.  'Maesta.'  After  restoration.  2.  Guido  da  Siena. 
'Maesta.'  Detail  after  restoration.  3.  Guido  da  Siena.  'Maesta.' 
Detail  during  restoration.  All  S.Gimignano  Museum. 

indicate,  the  date  of  execution  of  the  work  which  we  know.  It  is 
instead,  in  all  probability,  the  date  of  an  image  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  which  was  once  venerated  in  the  now  vanished 
church  of  S.  Gregorio  in  Siena,  and  of  whose  cult  and  privileges 
the  Maesta,  commissioned  from  Guido  by  the  Dominican  friars, 
became  the  legitimate  heir  during  the  second  half  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century.  In  other  words,  the  Maesta  by  Guido  is  a  copy; 
though  a  copy  executed  with  the  most  complete  freedom  of 
style  and  in  the  latest  manner,  since  all  that  was  demanded  in 
such  a  case  was  that  the  subject  should  remain  unchanged,  of  a 
Madonna  dated  1221  and  now  lost.  This  date  would  have  been 
placed  on  the  new  image  both  to  affirm  that  it  possessed  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  earlier  image,  and  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that,  on  the  hill  of  Camporegio,  where  from  1225  the 
Order  of  Preachers  began  building  the  huge  Basilica  of  S.Dom- 
enico  (the  first  part  of  which  was  finished  after  1262  and  before 
1286),  and  where  earlier  still  stood  the  little  church  of  S.  Greg- 
orio, the  cult  of  the  Virgin  was  practised  before  the  Dominicans 
were  established  in  that  spot.  In  fact,  it  was  not  the  Dominicans 
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4.  Thirteenth-century  stained-glass  window.  Sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  della  Grotta,  near  Siena.  5.  Attributed  to 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna.  Preparation  in  sinopia  for  a  fresco. 
Church  of  S.Maria  a  Tressa,  near  Siena.  6.  School  of  Duccio  di 
Buoninsegna.  Detail  from  a  frescoed  tabernacle.  Siena,  Due 
Porte. 


who  founded  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  in  that  outlying  part 
of  the  city  of  Siena. 

This  has  a  certain  importance  in  local  history  and  sentiment  in 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  remote  period,  and  one  earlier  by 
several  decades  than  the  memorable  Battle  of  Monteaperti 
(1260),  on  the  vigil  of  which,  with  solemn  vow,  Siena  offered 
herself  to  the  Virgin  and  proclaimed  her  the  city's  protectress, 
queen  and  advocate.  Neither  must  we  be  astonished  or  shocked 
if,  by  giving  an  earlier  date  to  an  image  which  we  now  consider 
as  a  work  of  art  but  which  was  then  simply  an  object  of  cult,  the 
Sienese  give  the  impression  of  having  committed  a  forgery. 
From  the  strictly  religious  and  legal  standpoint,  they  were  acting 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  and  the  history  of  Sienese 
art  in  this  period  abounds  in  similar,  presumed  'forgeries'. 

We  may  recall,  again  in  connexion  with  the  Battle  of  Montea- 
perti, that  no  scruple  was  felt  in  removing,  immediately  after  the 
famous  event,  the  picture  in  front  of  which  the  Podesta  and  the 
citizens  pronounced  the  vow  of  devotion  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, to  substitute  for  it  another  image  of  the  Madonna  to 
which  was  given  the  title  of  Madonna  of  the  Vow,  a  title  which  in 
reality  belonged  to  the  former  work:  and  the  wooden  crucifix 
in  the  Cathedral  enjoys  a  great  veneration  as  being  that  which 
was  on  the  Carroccio  (War  Chariot)  of  the  Sienese  at  Montea- 
perti, but  is  in  fact  a  work  of  the  late  Fourteenth  Century  which 
took  the  place  of  the  now  lost  thirteenth-century  crucifix,  in- 
heriting its  title  and  all  its  prerogatives. 

If  the  story  of  the  restoration  of  a  Maesta  by  Guido  at  S. 
Gimignano  has  entailed  a  lengthy  excursus  on  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  contested  problem  in  Sienese  painting,  much  shorter 
accounts  will  suffice  for  the  other  recent  and  notable  discoveries. 


While  in  this  stylistic  circle,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  dis- 
covery, in  a  chapel  attached  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  della 
Grotta  in  the  suburbs  of  Siena,  of  a  small  window  (No.  4)  which 
may  be  considered  the  earliest  example  of  pot-metal  glass  with 
figures  to  be  preserved  in  the  whole  of  Italy.  Probably  the  oldest 
figurative  stained-glass  window  in  Italy  is  the  large  roundel  in  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  executed  in  1287-8  from  a  cartoon 
by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  (as  the  author  has  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  a  book  on  stained  glass  of  this  period,  Vetrata  Duc- 
cesca,  published  in  Florence  in  1946),  and  thus  contemporary 
with  the  windows  in  the  transept  of  the  Upper  Church  at  Assisi, 
executed  at  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  by  workmen 
from  the  north,  from  Rome,  as  well  as  Assisans.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  in  Siena  itself  a  window  should  be  discovered 
which,  for  stylistic  reasons,  must  be  considered  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  earlier  than  the  roundel  of  the  Cathedral.  The  little 
window  of  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Grotta,  inserted  into 
a  large  eighteenth-century  window,  shows  the  Madonna  En- 
throned with  the  Child  Blessing  delineated  according  to  the  typical 
and  strict  scheme  of  the  Madonnas  by  Guido  da  Siena  and  his 
immediate  circle. 

Since,  with  the  first  works  of  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  general 
tastes  and  customs  in  representation  underwent  a  complete  rev- 
olution (as  may  be  seen  in  the  roundel  in  the  Cathedral),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small  window  recently  discovered  was 
executed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  It  has 
suffered  some  reworking,  probably  when  it  was  inserted  into  the 
eighteenth-century  window.  The  leading  was  renewed  and  some 
pieces  were  misplaced,  notably  the  head  of  the  Child,  which 
actually  was  reversed  so  that,  instead  of  looking  at  the  Madonna 
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and  in  the  direction  of  His  arm  raised  to  bless,  He  appears  oddlv 
turning  in  the  other  direction.  But  the  reworkings  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  compromise  irreparably  the  character  of  the  work, 
which  is  also  of  considerable  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
colour  and  technique.  The  artist,  who  was  clearly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  complementary  colours  as  they  were  known  to  the 
master  glaziers  of  Northern  Europe,  has  adhered  to  the  pictorial 
effects  to  be  derived  from  placing  the  emerald  of  the  dress  of  the 
Child  against  the  milky  white  of  the  mantle  of  the  Madonna. 
This,  in  turn,  is  sharply  contrasted  with  a  dark  blue  ground.  The 
haloes  are  in  a  fine  golden  yellow,  while  the  faces  are  in  an  in- 
tense pink.  All  the  glass  appears  to  be  pot-metal,  and  on  the  in- 
side the  lines  of  the  faces  and  draperies  (some  of  which  have 
fallen  out)  are  drawn  in  a  brown  made  from  ground  copper 
fired  at  great  heat,  according  to  the  methods  which  were  to  be 
described  in  a  small  Sienese  treatise  of  the  Fourteenth  Centurv 
attributed  to  a  monk  called  Formica,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Communale  of  Siena. 

Researches  undertaken  in  recent  years  on  the  circle  of  Duccio 
di  Buoninsegna  have  been  particularly  rich  in  results  and  dis- 
coveries. It  may  even  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  our  knowledge 
of  this  great  master  will  be  increased  by  some  precise  record,  or 
better  still,  by  the  discovery  of  an  example  of  his  rare  works  in 
fresco.  On  a  side  wall  of  the  very  ancient  parish  church  of  S. 
Maria  a  Tressa,  beside  the  torrent  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  Siena  stands,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  notice,  in 
the  lunette  of  a  small  Romanesque  gateway  now  walled  in  and 
half  buried  beneath  the  blackberry  bushes  and  nettles  of  an  old 
cemetery,  the  'preparation'  of  a  fresco  of  a  half-length  Madonna 
and  Child  flanked  by  a  bishop  saint  (perhaps  St.  Savino)  and  a 


young  saint  probably  identifiable  as  St.  Lawrence(No.  5).  Although 
the  colour  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  time  and  weathering  (the 
fresco  is  on  an  outside  wall  of  the  church,  exposed  to  the  rain),  a 
good  part  of  the  preparatory  drawing  survives,  done  in  red 
sinopia  on  a  white  intonaco.  The  drawing  is  highly  finished,  and 
done  with  such  assurance  and  such  tenderness  of  handling  (the 
photograph  gives  no  idea  of  the  high  quality  of  the  work)  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  it  was  executed  by  an  eminent  master.  This 
master  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  the  numerous  collabora- 
tors, pupils  and  followers  of  Duccio,  while  the  figure  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  of  the  two  saints  presents  close  affinities  with  the 
works  of  Duccio  himself  starting  from  his  celebrated  Maesta  of 
1 303-1 1.  The  hypothesis  that  this  is  the  remains  of  a  fresco  by 
Duccio  (in  this  case  the  only  one  which  can  be  attributed  to  him) 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  as  is  known  from  a  document  of 
the  16th  August,  1304,  the  great  painter  owned  a  vineyard  on 
the  Tressa,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  parish  of  S. 
Maria. 

With  regard  to  records  of  the  life  of  Duccio,  and  the  places 
where  he  worked  and  lived,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  where  the  painter  had  his  workshop  during 
the  time  that  he  was  working  on  the  Maesta  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena- that  is,  'in  the  house  of  the  Muciatti  outside  the  Porta 
Stalloreggi'-was  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  hitherto  un- 
published and  admittedly  in  a  ruined  state,  but  which,  after  re- 
cent most  careful  restoration,  can  be  seen  to  be  a  notable  work  of 
direct  Duccesque  inspiration  (No.  6).  The  temptation  to  attribute  it 
to  the  master  himself  is  very  strong,  and  to  suggest  that  in  this  way 
he  commemorated  his  stay  in  the  house  where  he  created  his 
greatest  masterpiece.  But  for  all  that  the  fresco-which,  incident- 
ally, is  the  oldest  tabernacle,  the  oldest  'painting  in  public'  as  thev 
were  called  in  earlier  times,  in  Siena-is  of  fine  qualitv,  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  certain  stylistic  considerations,  suggests  an  at- 
tribution to  the  unknown  follower  of  Duccio,  close  to  the 
painter  of  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  generallv 
known  as  the  'Master  of  the  London  Maesta  . 

Under  a  complete  and  commonplace  repainting,  winch  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  a  mediocre  work  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurv, 
was  found  a  Maesta-thzt  is,  a  Madonna  and  Child  between  adoring 
Angels— hy  another  master  very  close  to  Duccio.  This  work  is  of 
particular  interest  because  of  its  unusual  type.  The  figures  are 
represented  in  half-length,  beyond  a  marble  frontal  supported 
by  corbels  in  perspective,  and  surmounted  by  an  arcade  also 
supported  by  small  corbels.  The  striking  part  of  this  panel  is  the 
unusualness  of  the  management  of  the  perspective  in  the  corbels 
supporting  the  frontal,  which  presuppose  a  central  and  sym- 
metrical view  and  yet  show  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  fore- 
shortened, not  only  the  inside  surfaces,  turned  towards  the 
centre,  but  also  their  outer  surfaces. 

This  is  a  case,  therefore,  of  inverted  or  reversed  perspective 
which  is  not  met  with  in  trecento  painting,  and  which  cannot 
be  associated  with  the  reversed  perspectives  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centuries.  The  painter  shows  himself  fully  aware  of 
the  principles  of  central  perspective  (though  naturally  within  the 
empirical  approach  of  his  time),  since  he  has  applied  them  cor- 
rectly in  the  much  more  difficult  detail  of  the  small  corbels  sup- 
porting the  arcade  over  the  figures.  These,  intended  to  be  seen 
from  below,  necessarily  show  the  sides  turned  towards  the 
bottom,  and  therefore  their  outer  surfaces.  We  must  therefore 
believe  that  the  painter  applied  the  principles  of  curvilinear 
perspective  to  a  rectilinear  surface.  This  was  clearly  with  the  in- 
tention of  conferring  a  more  lively  illusionistic  effect  on  the 
whole  composition,  which  must  have  been  intended  for  an  ele- 
vated position,  such  as  the  top  of  a  door,  an  altar  or  a  wall  tomb. 
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As  to  the  authorship  of  the  work,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  the 
delicate,  anonymous  follower  of  Duccio  who,  from  a  Madonna 
in  the  Tadini-Boninsegni  Collection  in  Florence,  is  usually  called 
the  'Master  of  the  Tadini-Boninsegni  Madonna'.  This  does  not, 
however,  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  by  the  painter  of 
the  enchanting  Madonna  in  the  Sanctuario  della  Grotta  near 
Siena.  The  newly  discovered  Maesta  was  formerly  on  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  Montepulciano,  and  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  new  Pinacoteca  Civica  of  the  town. 

A  large  painted  Crucifix  (No.  7),  with  half-length  figures  of  the 
Redeemer  blessing,  the  Sorrowing  Virgin  and  a  Weeping  St. John  on  the 
head  and  arms,  may  be  assigned  to  the  circle,  or  rather  to  the 
family,  of  Scgna  di  Bonaventura,  who  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  productive  of  the  followers  of  Duccio. 
When  it  was  recently  discovered  in  the  small  church  of  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Chianciano,  where  it  was  completely  neglected,  this 
work  had  only  the  shape  of  the  crucifix  remaining:  all  the  paint- 
ing had  disappeared  under  a  dark  layer  of  filth.  The  removal  of 
this  revealed  an  image  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  with  S.  John 
executed  by  a  crude,  early-seventecnth-century  hand.  But  the 
shape  of  the  crucifix  was  of  a  very  much  older  type  than  those 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary trials  it  was  decided  to  destroy  the  seventeenth-century 
painting,  and  this  revealed  in  the  underlying  layers  a  well-pre- 
served early-fourtccnth-century  painting.  The  Crucifix  thus  dis- 
covered is  clearly  one  of  the  powerful  and  most  pathetic  creations 
of  the  School  of  Duccio,  and  it  may  be  inserted  into  the  small 
series  of  painted  crucifixes,  all  anonymous  but  clearly  by  one 
hand,  which  begins  with  the  Crucifix  in  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Polo  in  Rosso,  on  the  hills  of  Chianti,  includes  the  Crucifix,  No. 


7,  8,  9,  10.  School  of  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna.  Details  of  a 
'Crucifix'.  Baptistery,  Chianciano.  Here  attributed  to 
the  'S.Polo  in  Rosso  Master'. 


21,  of  the  Pinacoteca  of  Siena,  and  the  Crucifix  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  at  Pienza,  and  ends  with  the  fine  Crucifix,  No.  567,  of 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  this  master  by  name.  Stylist- 
ically, he  is  very  close  to  Segna  di  Bonaventura,  but  cannot  be 
identified  either  with  him  or  with  his  son  Niccolo  di  Segna, 
whose  characteristics  are  now  more  easily  assessed  since  the  dis- 
covery of  a  work,  certainly  by  him,  but  strangely  overlooked  by 
the  most  recent  criticism.  This  is  the  fine  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
cordia  (No.  1 7)  in  the  church  at  Vertine  in  Chianti,  which  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  representation  on  panel  of  this  favourite  devotional 
subject  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Segna  had 
another  son,  Francesco,  who  was  also  a  painter;  but  since  no 
signed  work  by  him  is  known,  the  unpublished  Crucifix  of 
Chianciano  and  the  other  works  with  which  it  may  be  associated 
are  better  attributed  to  the  'S.Polo  in  Rosso  Master',  a  name 
derived  from  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  earliest  of  his 
surviving  works. 

A  more  positive  attribution  is  that  of  another  Crucifix  (No.  11), 
also  hitherto  unknown,  belonging  to  the  Oratorio  del  Crocifisso  in 
Roccalbegna.  This  is  a  typical  work  by  Luca  di  Tomme,  a  Sien- 
csc  painter  active  in  the  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Also  in  Roccalbegna,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  isolated 
towns  in  the  hills  above  the  Maremma,  two  authentic  and,  until 
now,  completely  neglected  works  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  were 
discovered.  In  the  church  of  SS.Pietro  c  Paolo,  which  also  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  beautiful  Madonnas  by  the  Sienese  Master, 
are  two  panels  placed  high  on  the  sides  of  the  choir,  which  had 
almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  scholars  (with  the  exception 
of  F.M.  Perkins,  who  mentioned  them  in  a  brief  note),  perhaps 
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because  they  were  so  dirty  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  After  a  care- 
ful cleaning  they  were  discovered  to  be  among  the  finest  creations 
of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti.  The  enthroned  St.  Peter  (No.  13)  and 
St.  Paul  (No.  14)  once  formed  part  of  the  large  work  to  which  the 
Madonna  in  the  same  church  also  belonged,  and  this  Madonna  was 
the  central  part  of  a  large  Maesta  with  many  figures,  which  have 
now  vanished,  but  remnants  of  whose  haloes  can  be  seen  round 
the  Virgin's  throne.  The  monumental  pose  of  the  two  saints,  the 
delicate  and  resplendent  colours  of  their  robes -golden  yellow  in 
the  St.  Peter,  red  and  green  in  the  St.  Paul- the  striking  nobility  of 
their  presence,  permit  of  no  doubts  or  reservations  about  the 
attribution.  Lorenzetti  must  have  painted  them  fairly  late  in  his 


career,  about  1340,  and  these  two  panels,  added  to  the  sensational 
discovery  made  during  the  war  of  the  Maesta  fresco  in  the  church 
of  S.  Agostino  in  Siena,  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  an  artist 
who,  if  he  was  not  the  greatest,  was  at  least  the  most  interesting 
and  complex  creative  personality  in  the  whole  Sienese  trecento. 

This  brief  survey  ends  with  an  account  of  the  newly  discovered 
large  composition  in  fresco  representing  the  Last  Judgement 
painted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Casole  d'Elsa.  All  the  lower  part  of  this  fresco,  which  must 
have  been  very  large  and  of  monumental  proportions,  with 
figures  up  to  four  times  life  size,  has  been  destroyed  and  only  the 
top  part  has  been  preserved,  since  this  lay  between  the  roof  of  the 
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II.  Luca  di  Tomme.  'Crucifix.'  Oratorio  del  Crocifisso,  Roccal- 
begna.  12.  Luca  di  Tomme.  Detail  of  a  'Crucifix'.  Oratorio  del 
Crocifisso,  Roccalbegna.  13.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti.  Detail  of  a  'St. 
Peter'.  Parish  church  of  Roccalbegna.  14.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti. 
Detail  of  a  'St. Paul'.  Parish  church  of  Roccalbegna.  15  and  16. 
Jacopo  di  Mino  del  Pellicciaio  and  assistants.  Details  of  a  'Last 
Judgement'.  Collegiate  church  of  Casole  d'Elsa.  17.  Niccolo  di 
Segna.  'Madonna  della  Misericordia.'  Parish  church  of  Vertine. 


church  proper  and  the  top  of  the  vaulting  of  a  false  ceiling.  The 
latter  was  recently  demolished  when  the  original  roof  of  the 
church  was  restored.  The  representation  of  the  Last  Judgemerit- 
this  one  shows  Christ  as  Judge  in  a  mandorla  supported  by  three 
angels,  and  flanked  by  a  double  row  of  angels -is  fairly  rare  in 
Sienese  mural  painting,  the  only  known  one  being  that  by 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  painted  in  1393  in  the  collegiate  church  of  S. 
Gimignano.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  discovery.  In  our  opinion 
the  fresco  at  Casole  is  earlier  than  the  one  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  Jacopo  di  Mino  del  Pellicciaio,  a 
painter  active  in  the  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century:  and 
well  known  not  only  as  the  painter  of  the  Madonna  di  Bclverde  in 
the  Servitc  church  in  Siena  and  of  a  fine  polyptych  dated  1363  in 
the  Pinacotcca  of  Siena,  but  also  because  it  is  customary  to 
attribute  to  him,  though  without  much  foundation,  the  project 
for  the  rear  facade  of  Siena  Cathedral,  that  is  the  facade  of  the 
parish  of  S.  Giovanni.  With  the  Last  Judgement  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Casole,  Jacopo  del  Pellicciaio  probably  ended  his 
artistic  career,  about  1385.  Nevertheless,  a  fresco  on  so  monu- 
mental a  scale  must  have  been  the  major  undertaking  of  this 
excellent  painter,  a  follower  of  the  Lorenzetti. 
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The  Pallavicini  Palace  ail 


allery  in  Rome  1  :  THE  PALACE 


ALMOST  on  the  top  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  a  short  distance 
t  from  the  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  Italian  Seventeenth  Century,  the  Aurora  by  Guido 
Reni,  has  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention  of  art  lovers,  con- 
noisseurs, and  tourists  that  it  has  obscured  the  merits  both  of  the 
small  building  which  holds  it  (called  the  Casino  deW Aurora)  and 
the  larger  building  of  which  Guido  Reni's  masterpiece  is  only  a 
part.  There  are  many  who,  on  arrival  in  Rome,  hasten  to  pay  due 
homage  to  the  celebrated  fresco ;  many  others,  with  ostentatious 
contempt  for  generally  held  opinions,  prefer  to  ignore  it.  But 
few  ask  if  there  is,  near  the  Aurora,  anything  else  which  merits 
attention.  It  is  true  that  the  fault  for  such  silence  lies  largely  in  the 
printed  guides  to  Rome,  which  have  for  at  least  a  century,  men- 
tioned the  extraordinary  ensemble  in  which  the  Aurora  is  set  only 
in  passing.  And  of  course,  after  being  jealously  shut  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  palace  has  only  recently 
been  opened  to  critics  and  art  historians. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  great  schemes  of  re- 
building and  town  planning  which,  from  the  pontificates  of 
Gregory  XIII  and  Sixtus  V  onwards,  wiped  out  most  of  Mediae- 
val and  Renaissance  Rome,  were  the  Baths  erected  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  The  drawings  of  Early  Renaissance  artists,  and  the 
engravings  of  Etienne  Du  Perac,  show  a  mass  of  colossal  ruins, 
still  ornamented  with  sculptures,  among  which  were  the  Dios- 
curi and  the  statues  of  Constantine  and  his  Court.  But  this 
grandiose  monument  was  soon  to  disappear  when  the  palace 
built  on  the  top  of  the  Quirinal  by  Gregory  XIII  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  a  papal  residence  gave  a  new  importance  to  this  out- 
lying district.  It  was  not  long  before  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese 
Caffarelli  (1576-1633),  nephew  of  Pope  Paul  V  Borghese,  having 
received  the  site  of  the  Baths  as  a  gift  from  his  uncle  and  having 
acquired  privately  the  near-by  land,  decided  to  build  himself  a 
large  palace,  which  would  serve  as  a  residence  for  him  when  the 
papal  court  moved  to  the  Quirinal.  This  enabled  him  to  remain 
nearer  to  the  Pope  than  would  have  been  possible  in  either  of  the 
two  other  palaces  which  the  Borghese  owned  in  the  Campo 
Marzio  and  Piazza  Scossacavalli,  near  the  Vatican. 

Soon  after  1605  the  Baths  of  Constantine  (already  stripped 
of  their  sculptures,  which  were  removed  to  ornament  the 
new  Piazza  del  Quirinale  and  the  Campidoglio)  were  razed, 
and  the  whole  area  radically  replanned.  As  Giovanni  Baglione 
has  recorded,  the  names  of  the  architects  who  worked  on 
these  projects  for  Scipione  Borghese  were  Flaminio  Ponzio,  Jan 
van  der  Santen  (called  in  Italy  Giovanni  Vasanzio),  Onorio 
Lunghi  and  Carlo  Maderno.1  The  work  of  these  artists  (in  which 
only  the  part  by  Giovanni  Vasanzio  can  be  identified,  by  a 
comparison  with  his  work  at  the  Villa  and  the  present  Galleria 
Borghese)  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  Cardinal,  who  considered 
the  new  building  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  residence,  though  one 
which  would  be  adapted  to  all  the  ceremonies  implicit  in  his 
exalted  position. 

Thus,  a  huge  quadrangular  building  of  several  floors  was 
erected,  with  two  short  wings  re-entrant  to  the  facade,  and 
aligned  with  the  rear  of  the  building.  On  the  ground  floor,  the 

1  G.  Baglione,  Le  Vite  d'Pittori,  Scultori  et  Architetti,  Rome,  1642,  pp.  135,  176,  157, 
308. 
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private  apartments  of  the  Cardinal  ended  on  the  right  in  a  small 
open  loggia,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  splendidly  decorated  in 
fresco  by  Paul  Brill  and  Guido  Reni.2  On  the  first  floor,  a  vast 
suite  of  state-rooms  flanked  a  colossal  entrance,  the  great  height 
of  which -more  than  twenty-five  metres -rose  through  the  upper 
floors  as  well.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  garden  that  the  architects 
(probably  Flaminio  Ponzio  and  Vasanzio)  gave  proof  of  their 
abilities,  fitting  the  plan  and  the  design  to  the  irregular  slope  of 
the  hillside.  At  the  level  of  the  first  floor  was  built  a  hanging 
garden,  at  the  end  of  which,  against  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale, 
was  a  graceful  little  Casino,  its  facade  decorated  with  a  rich 
assortment  of  Roman  bas-reliefs  from  sarcophagi ;  and  its  central 
saloon  decorated,  about  161 3-14,  with  the  Aurora  by  Guido 
Reni;  a  Triumph  by  Antonio  Tempesta;  and  landscapes,  symbol- 
izing the  Four  Seasons,  by  Paul  Brill.  The  ceilings  of  the  two  side 
rooms  of  the  Casino  were  painted  with  two  scenes  from  Tor- 
quato  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata-the  Armida  Fighting  by 
Passignano,  and  the  Rinaldo  and  Armida  by  Giovanni  Baglione. 
From  this  hanging  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  huge 
circular  basin  which  has  now  disappeared,  a  double  staircase  dec- 
orated with  Roman  statues  and  busts  led  to  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  garden  formed  a  first  terrace,  closed  on  one  of  the 
short  sides  by  a  large  semicircular  fountain,  called,  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  period,  'The  Theatre'.  Here  was  built  the  Casino  of 
the  Muses,  so  called  from  the  large  ceiling  fresco  which  had  been 
painted  in  1611-12  by  Agostino  Tassi  and  Orazio  Gentileschi. 
From  this  first  terrace  a  small  staircase  led  to  a  second  terrace, 
now  disappeared,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  third  Casino,  called 
after  Psyche,  from  the  subject  of  the  frescoes  which  had  been 
executed  there  in  161 2-1 3  by  Lodovico  Cardi,  known  as  II 
Cigoli. 

We  do  not  know  if  Scipione  Borghese  ever  lived  in  his  new 
palace,  or  to  what  point  of  completion  either  the  architecture  or 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  was  brought.  The  building  and  its 
gardens  were  soon  sold  to  the  Altemps  family,  who  had  sold  it 
to  the  Bentivoglio  by  1619.  It  may  be  presumed  that  both  the 
Borghese  and  the  Altemps  had  financial  difficulties  in  completing 
the  decoration  of  the  huge  building,  whose  real  life  began  in 
about  1620  when  it  became  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Guido 
Bentivoglio  (1 579-1644),  the  author  of  the  Guerra  di  Fiandra. 
The  wonderful  portrait  of  him  by  Sir  Antony  van  Dyck,  painted 
during  his  Roman  visit  in  1623  (now  in  the  Pitti  in  Florence),  was 
executed  in  the  palace,  where  in  these  same  years  Giovanni  da 
San  Giovanni,  Agostino  Tassi  and  Francesco  Furini  were  execut- 
ing a  series  of  frescoes,  which  completed  the  interior  decoration 
of  the  private  apartments  and  the  first  floor. 

But  the  Bentivoglio  ownership  was  also  of  short  duration. 
Ruined  by  his  passion  for  gaining,  the  Cardinal  was  forced  to  sell 
it  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  lived  in  it  for  a  while,  about  1636, 
before  moving  permanently  to  France.  From  his  heirs,  the  Man- 
cini,  it  passed  in  1704  to  the  Rospigliosi-Pallavicini,  by  whose 
name  it  is  now  commonly  known.  The  new  owners  enlarged  the 

2  With  regard  to  the  building  of  the  Casino  dell' Aurora,  see  principally  J.  Mandl, 
in  Hermann  Egger  Festschrift,  Graz,  1933,  pp.  63  ff.  The  documents  concerning  the 
dating  of  the  Casino  of  the  Muses  which  have  been  mentioned  above  are  as  yet 
unpublished. 

See  also  R.Eisler,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1905,  pp.  213  ff. 
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The  first  terrace  of  the  garden,  with  the  Casino  of  the  Nine  Muses  on 
the  right,  and  the  fountain  known  as  'The  Theatre'  in  the  back- 
ground. 3.  'The  concert,'  detail  of  the  fresco  by  Orazio  Gentileschi 
and  Agostino  Tassi  in  the  Casino  of  the  Muses. 

building  with  a  second  block  of  the  same  height  as  the  rest  of  the 
building  which  swallowed  up  the  little  loggia  by  Paul  Brill  and 
Guido  Reni,  and  which  was  grafted  at  right  angles  on  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  original  Borghese  structure.  But  all  the  rest- the 
garden  and  the  building,  the  decoration  and  the  main  lines  of  the 
architecture -remained  unaltered.  By  a  fortunate  circumstance 
the  important  parts  of  the  building  created  chiefly  by  Scipione 
Borghese  and  Guido  Bentivoglio  have  come  down  to  us  intact, 
thanks  primarily  to  the  division  of  property  which  took  place  in 
the  Rospigliosi-Pallavicini  family  after  1704.  This  family  origin- 
ated in  the  marriage  of  Giovanni  Battista  Rospigliosi  (a  nephew 
of  Pope  Clement  IX)  with  Maria  Camilla  Pallavicini  (the  last 
heiress  of  an  ancient  Genoese  house),  and  it  was  established  that 
the  name  of  the  Pallavicini,  together  with  all  their  titles  and  be- 
longings, should  pass  to  the  cadet  line,  in  the  event  of  the  birth  of 
two  male  heirs.  To  this  end  the  palace  was  divided,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  division  of  the  two  branches. 

The  Rospigliosi  (whose  star  set  some  thirty  years  ago,  involv- 
ing in  its  fall  the  enormous  artistic  heritage  which  they  possessed) 
received  a  small  part  of  the  garden,  namely  the  second  terrace 
with  the  Casino  di  Psyche,  which  disappeared  soon  after  1870 
when  the  new  Via  Nazionale  was  opened.  The  frescoes  are  now 
in  the  Museo  di  Roma  in  the  Palazzo  Braschi.3  Of  the  palace  it- 
self, they  received  the  apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  They  did 
not  live  in  them,  preferring  the  second  and  third  floor,  which 
were  adapted  as  suitably  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  All  the  rest, 
including  the  hanging  garden  with  the  Casino  dell'Aurora,  the 
first  terrace  with  the  Casino  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  the  piano 
nobile  of  the  building,  went  to  the  Pallavicini,  who  became  a 
separate  branch  of  the  family  towards  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The  ensemble  of  which  the  Aurora  is  part  has  been  jealously 
looked  after  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Yet  only 
recently  has  a  general  review  and  a  careful  restoration  of  the 
3  Sec  G.Battelli,  in  L'Arte,  1913,  pp.  307  ff. 


building  and  the  gallery  been  undertaken,  leading  to  a  series 
of  discoveries  which  still  await  publication.  One  of  the  most 
notable  is  without  doubt  that  which  concerns  the  Casino  of  the 
Nine  Muses.  It  had  always  been  thought  that  this  small  build- 
ing was  altered  in  the  course  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  dur- 
ing the  changes  in  the  town  planning  of  Rome  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  its  companion,  the  Casino  di  Psyche. 
But  the  careful  cleaning  of  a  fresco  that  could  be  seen  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  conservatory  on  the  first  terrace  has  enabled  the  work  to 
be  identified  without  doubt  as  one  by  Orazio  Gentileschi  and 
Agostino  Tassi  which,  both  in  the  references  of  Giovanni  Bag- 
lione  and  in  the  oldest  guides  to  Rome,  is  described  in  a  sum- 
mary and  misleading  manner.  The  figures  of  Apollo  and  the 
Nine  Muses  do  not  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  decoration, 
but  are  arranged,  or  isolated  rather,  in  groups  of  two,  in  the 
pendentives  which  uphold  the  ceiling.  This,  by  means  of  a  skil- 
ful disposition  of  the  perspective  which  has  its  only  viewpoint  in 
the  centre  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the  room,  represents  a 
balcony  supported  by  marble  consoles  and  surrounded  by  an 
architectural  element  with  Corinthian  columns,  above  which  is 
a  large  cross  vault,  also  designed  with  a  most  daring  perspective. 
On  the  balcony  are  three  groups  of  women  singing  and  playing, 
alternating  with  two  groups  of  women  listening  to  the  concert. 
Precedents  for  this  lovely  fresco  are  to  be  found  in  late  Mannerist 
forms.  But  from  the  reproductions  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  the 
very  fine  quality  of  the  parts  executed  by  Gentileschi- the  figures 
alone  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tassi,  who  was  a  skilful  painter 
of  landscapes  and  perspectives,  executed  the  architecture.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  guess  that  this  fresco -which  is  based  on  a 
sensitive  re-use  of  themes  from  late-sixteenth-century  Tuscan 
painting  given  a  'naturalistic'  or  Caravaggesque  slant- was  of 
great  importance  in  the  development  of  Caravaggesque  influ- 
ence in  Europe,  particularly  in  Holland.  Here  may  be  found  not 
only  details  of  composition,  but  whole  formal  passages  which 
were  taken  up  by  a  number  of  painters,  among  whom  Hendrik 
Ter  Brugghen  and  Gerrit  van  Honthorst  are  the  most  notable. 

The  Casino  of  the  Nine  Muses  stands  with  its  triple  arched 
facade  facing  on  to  the  recently  restored  terrace,  now  redis- 
covered and  with  its  real  importance  made  clear.  The  large 
fountain  which  closes  one  of  its  short  sides  is  also  of  major  im- 
portance. It  is  a  basin  closed  at  the  back  by  a  rustic  hemicycle,  in 
which  are  two  grottos  containing  colossal  River  Gods  pouring 
water.  In  the  centre  is  a  niche  flanked  by  two  columns  of  grey 
Egyptian  granite  enclosing  another  fountain  which  gushes  from 
an  antique  mask,  found  perhaps  in  the  ruins  of  a  theatre.  Un- 
published documents  in  the  Borghese  archives  mention  Fran- 
cesco Landini  as  the  sculptor  of  the  two  enormous  figures  in 
travertine,  but  it  would  be  even  more  interesting  to  know  the 
name  of  the  architect  (probably  Flaminio  Ponzio  or  Giovanni 
Vasanzio)  who  incorporated  in  this  fountain  an  idea  taken  up 
and  elaborated  later  on  by  the  baroque,  since  one  may  see  here 
the  distant  forerunner  of  the  theme  used  by  Gian  Lorenzo  Ber- 
nini in  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  Although  the  River 
Gods  are  there  taken  out  of  their  grottos,  the  relation  between 
the  enormous  human  figures  and  the  rock  on  which  they  are 
supported  remains  the  same. 

In  the  Casino  dell'Aurora,  it  is  unnecessary  to  linger  over  the 
celebrated  fresco  by  Guido  Reni,  or  on  those,  also  well  known, 
by  Paul  Brill4  and  Giovanni  Baglione.5  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  mention,  as  an  example  of  exceptional  conservation,  the 
fresco  by  Passignano  of  Armida  Fighting  which,  in  a  frame  of 

4  Sec  A.Mayer,  DasLcbcn  und  die  Wcrkc  der  Briider  Matthaus  itud  Paul  Brill,  Leipzig, 
1910,  Pis.  XXIV,  XXIVa,  XXV,  XXVI. 

5  See  C.  Guglielmi,  in  Bollettino  d'Arte,  1954,  p.  319. 
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Also  F.Zeri.  in  Psrjgpw,  1952,  No.  31,  p.  42,  Pis.  17-18. 


cuted  fresco,  parricularlv  in  the  svmbolism  that  falls  the  fresco, 
whose  difficult  genesis  is  recounted  at  length  by  Fihppo  Baldi- 
nuccL7 

Despite  so  manv  changes  01  ownership,  the  huge  entrance  hall 
of  the  Pallavicini  apartments  has  survived  in  the  most  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  and  still  presents  today  the  same  appearance 
as  that  given  to  it  by  Cardinal  Borghese's  architects.  As  in  all  true 
architectural  works,  it  is  not  possible  to  grasp  its  significance  un- 
less one  is  sensirive  to  the  particular  atmosphere  created  by  the 
relationships  between  the  lines  and  the  volumes  of  the  architec- 
ture- Photographs  can  give  onfv  a  pale  imitation,  the  more 
so  because  the  effects  are  obtained  by  smooth  surfaces,  enrirely 
white.  These  are  closed  at  the  top  bv  a  very  rich  cornice  of  white 
stucco  and  surmounted  bv  a  high  vaulted  ceiling  edged  by  stucco 
bordering  ornamented  with  architectural  morijs  of  a  late- 
antique  flavour.  The  whole  is  left  in  imniaculate  whiteness,  while 
in  the  centre  of  the  vault  floated  the  fresco,  perhaps  by  Antonio 
Tempesta.  representing;  the  Borghese  arms.  These  are  now  re- 
placed bv  those  of  the  Pallavicini.  Students  of  architecture  visit- 
ing this  gigantic  ante-room  will  immediarelv  realize  that  its 
author  (probabfv  Flaminio  Ponzio)  here  anticipates  in  an  extra- 
ordinarv  wav  solutions  and  ideas  which  some  decades  later  were 

7  F.  KaH  im  i/Y-i  yiimsie  id  Pwfcssrri  Htl  LHscnn?  da  Cimabut  in  qua,  Florence,  3  681. 
Ed.  Florence,  1846.  Vol  LY.  pp.  230  ff. 

Hie  dra-sting  in  the  Saibene  Collection  was  arxribnred  ro  Gxndo  Reni.  as  an 
eaxh"  smdv  for  rbe  Amtc*&.  The  artribntion  to  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  is  the 
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used  by  Francesco  Borroniini.  And  this  fact  need  surprise  no  one, 
since  it  is  an  excellent  confirmation  of  the  importance  which  the 
late  Sixteenth  and  the  very  early  Seventeenth  Centuries  in  Rome 
(a  moment  which  at  one  time  was  considered  as  a  period  of 
stale  repetitions  of  late  Mannerist  motifs)  had  on  the  birth  and 
development  of  the  style  commonly  known  as  Baroque. 

On  the  walls  of  this  ante-chamber  (now  known  as  the  Throne 
Room,  according  to  the  custom  of  princely  Roman  families  who 
have  had  a  Pope  among  their  members  being  allowed  to  orna- 
ment the  entrance  to  their  apartments  with  an  emblematic  papal 
baldacchino)  are  hung  some  of  the  biggest  canvases  of  the  Palla- 
vadni  Gallerv.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  although  the 
least  known,  and  is  one  a  critical  appreciation  of  which  has  been 
possible  only  in  the  last  few  years.  The  catalogue  of  the  Gallery, 
bv  the  present  writer  (now  in  the  press),  lists  and  reproduces 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  paintings,  of  which  only  a  dozen 
were  known  to  students  until  now,  reflecting  in  their  varied 
provenance  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the  collection. 

Before  examining  the  paintings  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
collection  of  sculptures.  These  consist  of  a  few  pieces  of  very 
high  quality.  Classical  marbles  are  rare  in  the  Pallavicini  Collec- 
tion, but  there  are  two  pieces  which  must  be  mentioned:  a  very 
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8.  Rome,  Pallavicini  Gallery.  G.Mazzuoli  (?),  'The  Virgin'. 
White  marble.  9.  G.P.Puget  (?),  'Madonna  and  Child'.  White 
marble.  10.  G.Mazzuoli  (?),  'Christ'.  White  marble. 


fine  cinerary  urn  of  the  Julio-Claudian  period,  decorated  with  a 
delicate  bas-relief  of  leaves  and  plants;  and  a  very  rare  sarcoph- 
agus of  the  Third  Century  A.D.,  certainly  made  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  decorated  on  its  four  sides  with  bas-reliefs  with  architectural 
elements,  figures  and  Medusa  masks.  Among  the  sculptures  of 
the  late  Renaissance  and  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  most 
outstanding  are  the  bronze  horse  by  Francesco  Mochi-a  model 
for  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Farnese  Monuments  in  Piacenza8- 
and  a  certain  number  of  baroque  marbles,  including  a  Christ  and 
a  Virgin,  both  half-length  busts,  in  whose  elegant  blend  of  Ber- 
nini and  Classicism  may  be  recognized  the  hand  of  Giuseppe 
Mazzuoli  ( 1 644-1 725).  He  often  worked  for  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicini,  for  whom  he  executed  the  grandiose  funerary  monu- 
ment in  the  church  of  S.Francesco  a  Ripa.  A  small  group  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  has  been  traditionally  attributed  to 
Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini,  but  the  Berninesque  character  appears 
mixed  with  a  painterly  handling  akin  to  that  of  Pierto  da  Cor- 
tona,  sufficient  to  render  very  likely  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  a 
work  of  the  Genoese  period  of  Pierre  Puget  (circa  [661-5). 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  works  of  Genoese  provenance 
in  this  collection.  The  Roman  Pallavicini  are  a  branch  of  the 
8  See  Arti  Figurative,  1946,  No.  1-2,  PI.  XXXIV 


Genoese  family,  through  their  last  descendant  Maria  Camilla, 
who,  by  her  marriage  with  Giovanni  Battista  Rospigliosi, 
brought  to  Rome  the  art  collections  of  her  family. 

The  Gallery  (which  is  administered  under  the  Italian  laws  of 
entail,  and  thus  may  be  neither  divided  nor  alienated)  reflects 
this  Genoese  origin ;  for  example,  in  the  group  of  works  by 
Rubens  and  his  pupils.  To  this  older  nucleus  was  added  the  col- 
lection formed  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro  Pallavicini  (1602-80),  who 
acquired,  above  all,  Bolognese  works.  But  an  important  group  of 
paintings  came  from  the  Colonna  family,  through  the  marriage 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  of  Marghcrita  Colonna  with  a 
Rospigliosi-Pallavicini.  To  these  major  groups  may  be  added  a 
certain  number  of  works  of  varied  provenance,  particularly 
those  which  were  the  outcome  of  purchases  made  in  Florence 
and  elsewhere  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
But  even  a  rapid  examination  of  the  Gallery  requires  more  space 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  another  article. 

The  second  part  of  this  article,  in  which  Dr.  Zeri  discusses  some  oj 
the  more  important,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  paintings  in  the  Rospig- 
liosi-Pallavicini Collection,  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  oj  The 
Connoisseur. -Editor. 
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TITIAN  (1473-1576)  :  A  MAN  IN  BLUE  :  CANVAS  32  x  26£  INCHES  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 

Reproduced  from  The  Nationa  Gallery,  London  (including  100  reproductions  in  full  colour), 
by  Sir  Philip  Hendy,  published  his!  month  by  Thames  &  Hudson,  London  (6  guineas  net) 


BERNARDO  BELLOTTO  (1720-1780)  :  'THE  GRAND  CANAL  FROM  SANTA  MARIA  DELLA  CARITA 
TO   SANTA   MARIA   DELLA   SALUTE'   (VISENTINI,   SERIES   I,   3)  :   CANVAS    19.1      29|  INCHES 

In  the  possession  oj M.  Bernard,  21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.U  .I 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF 


Italian  Arms  and  Armour 

in  the  Marzoli  Collection,  Brescia 


BY  J.  M.  WEARING 
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was  once  tamous 


HAT  I  tab 

armour  and  arms  is  so  well  known  as  to  have 


for  the  production  of  fine 
become  al- 
most a  popular  legend.  Unlike  many  similar  legends,  however, 
this  one  is  based  firmly  on  fact.  We  know  from  the  Chronicon 
Extravagens  of  Fiamma1  that  as  early  as  1288  the  city  of  Milan 
contained  large  numbers  of  armourers  and  weaponsmiths  whose 
products  were  sent  to  'all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
even  to  the  Tartars  and  Saracens'.  This  export  trade  expanded 
rapidly  and.  from  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  until  the 
middle  ot  the  Sixteenth  the  armour  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
especially  of  Milan,  was  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  with  it 
the  names  of  such  great  craftsmen  as  the  Missaglia  and  Negroli. 
Despite  this,  curiously  enough,  there  have  been  comparativelv 
few  important  Italian  collectors  of  arms  and  armour  in  modern 
times.  A  small  collection  formed  by  the  late  Signor  C.Ressman 
is  in  the  Bargcllo,  Florence,  and  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum  at 
Milan  includes  a  few  important  pieces.  But  of  the  larger  collec- 
tions in  Italy  those  at  Turin  and  Capo  di  Monte  are  basically 
dynastic  armouries,  although  the  former  was  greatly  enlarged 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  while  the  Stibbert  Collection  at 
Florence  was  formed  by  an  Englishman. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  signs  in  recent  years  that  the  lack 
of  interest  hitherto  shown  by  Italians  in  this  important,  although 
admittedly  small,  branch  of  their  national  artistic  heritage  is 
coming  to  an  end.  That  this  is  so  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Cavaliere  Luigi  Marzoli  who,  at  his  home  in  Brescia,  has 
brought  together  one  of  the  largest  private  collections  of  Euro- 
pean arms  and  armour  ever  formed.  The  scope  of  this  collection 
is  wide  and  includes  specimens  of  all  periods  from  classical  times 
onwards,  drawn  from  most  of  the  important  European  countries. 
There  is,  however,  a  natural  bias  towards  the  military  equipment 
of  Italy,  and  this  forms  the  preponderant  part  of  the  collection. 
A  very  small  selection  from  the  large  number  of  examples  of 
Italian  arms  and  armour  owned  by  Cavaliere  Marzoli  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

Very  little  mediaeval  European  armour  dating  from  before 
the  Fifteenth  Century  has  survived,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
comprises  a  mere  handful  of  helms  and  helmets.  Cavaliere  Mar- 
zoli is  particularly  fortunate,  therefore,  in  possessing  no  fewer  than 
five  fouiteenth-century  bascinets,  of  which  two  are  illustrated 
here.  One  of  these  (No.  2  (b))  dates  from  the  third  quarter  of 

1  Quoted  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson  in  Sir  G.  F.  Laking's  Record  of  European  Armour 
and  Arms,  Vol.  I,  p.  xlv. 


A  corner  of  Cavaliere  Luigi  Marzoli's  armoury,  showing  four 
composite  Italian  armours  of  the  late  Fifteenth  Century. 
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2  (a)  (left).  Italian  bascinet,  circa  1400.  2  (b)  (right).  Italian  bascinet, 
circa  1350-75.  3.  Three  splendid  examples  from  Cavaliere  Marzoli's 
unrivalled  collection  of  barbute.  All  three  are  probably  of  Milanese 
workmanship,  circa  1450.  4  (a)  (left).  Etched  Milanese  sal  let,  circa 
1490,  formerly  in  the  Wilczek  Collection.  4  (b)  (right).  A  fine 
example  of  a  North  Italian  armet,  circa  1500. 
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5.  (Top  and  bottom)  A  pair  of  wheel-lock  pistols,  with  pierced  and 
chiselled  steel  mounts,  accompanied  by  a  contemporary  spanner. 
Brescian,  mid-Seventeenth  Century.  (Centre)  A  Brescian  wheel- 
lock  pistol  of  the  middle  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  with 
pierced  steel  mounts.  The  barrel  is  signed  'Lazarino  Cominazzo'. 
This  forms  the  pair  to  a  pistol  from  the  Shandon  and  Gurney 
Collections  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


the  century  and  belongs  to  a  group  generally  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  earliest  form  of  the  barbuta,  the  classical  Italian  helmet 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  It  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  its 
kind,  and  its  graceful  outline,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
forged  from  a  single  piece  of  steel,  shows  the  very  high  degree 
of  technical  skill  which  had  already  been  achieved  in  Italy  at  this 
early  period. 

The  second  bascinet  (No.  2  (a))  dates  from  circa  1400  and  al- 
though of  rather  rougher  make  than  the  other  is  no  less  interest- 
ing. It  originally  formed  part  of  a  large  collection  of  fourteen th- 
and  fifteenth-century  armour  found  in  1840  bricked-up  in  a 
casement  in  the  Castle  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Most  of  this  armour 
was  deposited  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at  Athens,  whence 
it  was  eventually  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.Bashford  Dean,  pass- 
ing from  him  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  ex- 
cepting for  a  few  pieces  which  he  had  previously  sold.  The 
Marzoli  helmet  is  presumably  one  of  the  latter.  Several  similar 
helmets  were  found  at  Chalcis,  and  their  particular  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  bascinet 
and  the  fifteenth-century  armet.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  speci- 
men illustrated,  they  have  the  typical  high,  conical  outline  of 
the  bascinet  but  are  fitted  with  hinged  check-pieces  and  visors 
similar  in  shape  to  those  found  on  the  earliest  armets. 

As  with  almost  every  other  branch  of  art  in  Italy,  that  of  the 
armourer  came  to  its  full  flowering  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In 


the  first  decade  of  the  century  there  was  a  general  abandonment 
of  the  fabric  covering  which  had  hitherto  concealed  all  but  the 
armour  for  the  head  and  limbs.  The  armourer  was  not  slow  to 
seize  the  opportunity  this  afforded  of  showing  that  not  only  was 
he  a  fine  craftsman  but  that  he  could  also  be  an  artist.  Italian 
armour  of  tins  period,  with  its  broad,  plain  surfaces  and  rounded 
forms,  is  characterized  by  a  functional  simplicity  which  lacks  the 
more  obvious  appeal  of  contemporary  German  Gothic  armour. 
Nevertheless  its  strength,  fine  proportions  and  subtly  curving 
lines  are  as  aesthetically  satisfying  to  the  discerning  eye  as  the 
slender,  angular  forms  and  rippled  surfaces  of  the  German  style. 
Unfortunately,  homogeneous  Italian  armours  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  are  even  rarer  than  bascinets.  Cavaliere  Marzoli  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  acquire  one,  although  he  has  a  number  of  good 
composite  harnesses  (No.  1),  together  with  many  fine  detached 
pieces.  In  particular,  his  collection  of  barbate,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  mediaeval  helmets,  is  unrivalled  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  Three  splendid  examples,  all  probably  of  Milan- 
ese workmanship  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  are  illustrated 
on  No.  3. 

There  are  many  other  fine  fifteenth-century  helmets  in  the 
Marzoli  Collection,  but  there  is  space  here  to  refer  to  only  two. 
One  of  these  (No.  4  (a))  is  a  Milanese  sallct,  formerly  in  the 
Wilczek  Collection,  and  is  typical  of  one  of  the  main  forms  of 
headpiece  worn  in  Italy  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  It  is 
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6.  A  pair  of  pistols  with  chiselled  steel  mounts,  the  barrels  signed 
'Lazzaro  Lazarino'.  Brescian,  circa  1670-80.  The  Marzoli  Collection 
of  Brescian  pistols  is  probably  the  largest  ever  formed. 


made  particularly  interesting  by  the  fact  that  its  edges  are 
bordered  with  a  lightly  etched  design  of  scrolling  foliage  against 
a  hatched  ground,  very  similar  to  that  found  on  the  famous 
Colleoni  breastplate  at  Vienna.  The  other  helmet  (No.  4  (b)) 
has  no  special  features  but  is  illustrated  simply  as  an  exception- 
ally fine  example  of  an  armct  of  the  period  round  about 
1500. 

The  early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Italy  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fashion  for  elaborately  embossed  parade  armours 
richly  damascened  with  silver  and  gold,  often  against  a  blued  or 
blackened  ground.  The  greatest  of  the  artist-embossers  who 
produced  these  armours  were  undoubtedly  the  Negroli  brothers 
of  Milan :  not  so  much  because  of  their  great  technical  skill  as  for 
their  superb  sense  of  design  and  the  restraint  which  kept  them 
from  over-decoration.  Splendid  though  much  of  this  work  was, 
however,  its  introduction  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
armour  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  there  was  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  cover  the  surface  with  a  mass  of  embossing, 
often  executed  with  great  technical  skill,  but  confused  in  design 
and  wholly  destructive  of  the  fine  outline  which  is  the  chief 
attraction  of  a  well-designed  harness.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  the  quality  of  all  Italian  armour,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  European  fame  of  Milan  had  been 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  great  armour  centres  of  southern  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  even  in  Italy  it  had  by  the  Seventeenth 
Century  taken  second  place  to  that  of  Brescia. 

Arms  and  armour  appear  to  have  been  made  in  Brescia  from 
an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  until  the  decline  of  Milan  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  that  they  began  to  come 
into  prominence.  That  Brescian  armour  was  greatly  esteemed  in 
Italy  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1668  the  Republic  of  Venice  commissioned  a  Brescian,  Fran- 
cesco Garbagnano,  to  make  an  armour  for  presentation  to  Louis 
XIV  of  France.  But  the  city  was  chiefly  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  finely  chiselled  sword-hilts  and, 
above  all,  fire-arms.  As  Dr.  Charles  R.  Beard  once  wrote  in  The 
Connoisseur  (January,  1938):  'never  in  the  whole  history  of 


firearms  have  finer  or  more  tasteful  weapons  been  produced 
than  those  of  the  Cominazzi  of  Gardone  near  Brescia,  and  of 
their  equally  celebrated  near  neighbours  the  Francini.' 

The  special  quality  of  Brescian  fire-arms  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  mechanical  construction,  which  if  anything  is  inferior  to  that 
of  contemporary  French  and  German  products,  as  in  their  form 
and  in  the  decoration  of  their  metal  parts,  which  are  generally  of 
steel  or  gilt  brass.  The  lock  and  portions  of  the  barrel  are  usually 
chiselled  in  low  relief  with  designs  of  running  foliage,  or  gro- 
tesques. The  mounts,  on  the  other  hand,  although  often  decorated 
in  the  same  manner,  are  also  found  pierced  with  lace-like  designs 
and  inlaid  with  extraordinary  precision  into  the  stock,  or  else  show 
a  combination  of  both  techniques.  Not  infrequently  the  decora- 
tion tends  to  be  a  little  too  exuberant,  yet  the  smallncss  of  the 
scale  makes  this  less  of  a  fault  than  the  similar  exuberance  of  the 
armour-embossers  of  the  late  Sixteenth  Century.  At  their  best 
these  weapons,  with  their  graceful,  sweeping  lines  and  harmoni- 
ous blending  of  polished  steel  and  figured  walnut,  can  claim  to 
be  works  of  art  of  no  small  order. 

As  might  be  expected,  Cavaliere  Marzoli  has  a  particular 
affection  for  the  arms  and  armour  made  in  his  native  city 
and  he  owns  many  examples.  His  collection  of  Brescian 
pistols,  which  is  probably  the  largest  ever  formed,  is  particularly 
remarkable  and  includes  specimens,  nearly  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, of  the  work  of  most  of  the  famous  makers.  Some  idea  of 
the  quality  of  the  majority  of  Cavaliere  Marzoli's  pistols  can  be 
obtained  from  the  five  examples  reproduced  here  (Nos.  5  &  6). 
Of  these  only  one  (centre,  No.  5)  calls  for  special  mention.  It  is  a 
wheel-lock  of  the  middle  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
signed  on  the  barrel  Lazarino  Coniinazzo,  and  with  steel  mounts 
partly  pierced  with  tracery  and  partly  chiselled  in  high  relief 
with  floral  scrollwork  and  monsters.  It  belongs  to  a  not  un- 
common type,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pair  of  similar  pistols  on 
the  same  photograph,  but  is  of  particular  interest  to  English 
students  as  it  forms  the  pair  to  a  pistol  from  the  Shandon  and 
Gurncy  Collections,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 2 

2  J.  F.  Hayward,  European  Firearms,  H.  M.S.O.,  1955,  p.  43,  No.  45. 
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The  Hugfords 
of  Florence  (part  id 

With  a  provisional  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 

Ignazio  Enrico  Hugford  byjohn  Fleming 


PART  I  of  this  article1  described  the  career  of  Don  Enrico 
Hugford,  the  perfectcr  of  scagliola  painting,  and  recounted 
what  little  is  known  of  his  parents,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  Italy  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  most 
interesting  member  of  this  Anglo-Italian  family,  and  certainly 
the  most  celebrated  in  his  own  day,  was  Don  Enrico's  younger 
brother  Ignazio  Enrico,  painter,  collector  and  art-dealer. 

Ignazio  Enrico  Hugford2  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1703,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  entered  the  studio  of  that  eclectic  Florentine, 
Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani.3  He  remained  there  for  nine  years 
and  was  evidently  a  diligent  pupil;  for  his  early  paintings  echo 
the  cold,  precise  manner  of  his  master,  who  has  been  called  the 
Florentine  Maratta,  though  he  might  more  aptly  be  compared  to 
Francesco  Trevisani.  Gabbiani  was  in  reaction  against  the  elegant 
preciosities  of  Furini  and  Carlo  Dolci,  and  had  developed  his 
somewhat  frigid  academicism  in  opposition  to  the  exuberant 
style  of  Pier  Dandini,  his  principal  rival  in  Florence.  However, 
Gabbiani  was  a  connoisseur  as  well  as  a  painter.  Thus  Ignazio 
Hugford  obtained  a  good  grounding  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  great  Italian  masters  of  all  schools -Venetian,  Emilian, 
Bolognese  and  Roman  as  well  as  Florentine- which  was  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  later  on  in  his  career  as  collector  and  art-dealer. 
He  was  taught  by  the  time-honoured  method  of  copying,  in 
which  art  Gabbiani  was  himself  an  accomplished  practitioner: 
and  after  his  death  in  1726  Hugford  bought  his  entire  stock  of 
Titians,  Veroneses,  Correggios  and  the  like,  which  he  may  not 
have  been  above  re-selling  as  originals  to  guileless  English  mi- 
lords on  the  Grand  Tour.  But  Hugford  always  revered  his 
master,  and  in  1762,  thirty-six  years  after  Gabbiani's  death,  pub- 
lished a  pious  biography  to  commemorate  his  work.4 

As  a  painter  Ignazio  Hugford  worked  mainly  for  the  Church, 
having  a  strong  connexion  with  the  Benedictines  through  his 
elder  brother  Don  Enrico,  later  Abbot  at  Vallombrosa.  From 
them  he  obtained  his  first  commission,  when  only  twenty  years 
old,  to  paint  a  roundel  of  Sant'  Ildefonso  for  Santa  Trinita,  Flor- 
ence. This  was  followed  by  a  commission  to  paint  a  pair  of 
similar  roundels  (depicting  the  miracles  of  St.  Francis)  for  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola,  Florence;  and  after  this  successful  beginning 

1  The  Connoisseur,  November,  1955.  I  am  heavily  indebted  to  Professor  Ugo  Pro- 
cacci,  Dr.  Ulrich  Middeldorf  and  Dr.  Werner  Cohn  for  their  advice  and  help  in 
compiling  these  two  articles. 

2  See  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  XXVII!,  p.  157;  Thkme-Becker, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  80-81;  and  Ugo  Procacci,  'Gherardo  Stamina'  (Riuista  a" Arte, 
1935,  Series  II,  p.  360).  A  sketch  of  Hugford  by  Ina  M.Harrower  appeared  in 
Apollo,  1931,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  161-2. 

3  A  drawing  by  Gabbiani  of  Hugford  at  about  this  age  is  in  the  Uffizi,  Gabinetto 
Disegni  e  Stampe  (No.  3697). 

4  Vita  di  Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani  pittor  Fiorentino  descritta  da  Ignazio  Hugford  suo 
Discepolo  (Florence,  1762;  Rome,  1786).  The  engravings  were  first  published 
separately  as  Cento  Pensieri  di  A.D.  Gabbiani  (Florence,  1762),  by  Bartolozzi,  Galli, 
Gregori,  Mogalli,  Schweikart  and  others. 


he  quickly  developed  a  flourishing  practice  as  a  religious  painter. 
Many  Florentine  and  Tuscan  churches  are  adorned  with  his 
altar-pieces:  and  at  Vallombrosa,  of  course,  his  works  abound5- 
as,  for  example,  in  the  monastic  refectory,  so  like  one  of  the 
Halls  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Nevertheless,  Hugford  remained 
a  purely  local  painter,  his  reputation  never  spreading  far  beyond 
the  walls  of  Florence,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  acclaimed 
by  the  Roman  professori  in  1750  for  his  Virgin  and  Child  and  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata  which  formed  part  of  the  Standard 
carried  to  the  Holy  Year  celebrations  by  the  Florentine  Com- 
pagnia  delle  Stimulate. 

Few  of  Hugford's  paintings,  it  must  be  confessed,  rise  above 
the  level  attained  by  a  competent  journeyman  painter.6  Technic- 
ally accomplished  and  obviously  the  work  of  a  trained  artist  of 
cultivated  taste,  they  are  eminently  harmonious  and  correct  but 
invariably,  and  fatally,  innocuous.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  academic 
painter  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word  and  was  presumably 
acknowledged  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  since  he  was  made 
professore  at  the  Florentine  Accademia  del  Disegno  before  1737,  and 
was  elected  provveditore,  or  steward,  in  1762. 

Nevertheless,  Hugford  cannot  be  denied  a  lively  and  observant 
eye  whenever  he  allowed  himself  to  forget  the  'rules'.  He  some- 
times achieved  a  refreshingly  realistic  effect,  as  for  example  in  his 
La  Morte  di  S.Andrea  Avellino  in  S.Gaetano,  Florence  (in  which 
he  portrayed  himself  as  the  Saint)  and  in  his  Contessa  Matilda  die 
dona  il  suo  patrimonio  alia  Chiesa  in  S.Bartolommeo  in  Pantano, 
Pistoia.  This  is  perhaps  his  best  painting,  though  in  both  treat- 
ment and  conception  it  would  have  been  better  suited  to  some 
contemporary  Carnival  scene  than  to  a  religious  occasion.  That 
Hugford  was  ill-fitted  by  temperament  to  be  a  religious  painter 
is  revealed  in  his  wholly  delightful  self-portrait  now  in  the 
Uffizi  (No.  3),  where  he  sits,  dressed  in  exquisite  apple-green 
satin,  fondling  his  snow-white  lap-dog,  in  the  shade  of  a  branch 
of  pale  gold  lemons  and  a  rose-red  curtain -all  agog  for  the  latest 
scandal  in  the  Florentine  art-world.  This  amusing  and  revealing 
portrait  makes  one  wish  that  he  had  turned  more  often  to  secular 
subjects,  as  he  could  undoubtedly  have  given  us  a  fascinating 
series  of  portraits  and  conversation  pieces  of  the  artists  and  Grand 
Tourists  who  frequented  his  house.  By  his  misguided  addiction 

5  Several  of  these  were  engraved  for  Brocchi's  Vite  de'Santi  e  Beati  Fiorentini 
(Florence,  1 761). 

6  Thieme-Becker  lists  some  thirty  works  in  all,  to  which  may  now  be  added  those 
listed  by  W.  and  E.Paatz  (Die  Kirchen  von  Florenz,  Vol.  6,  1954),  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing: Bacchanal  (Florence,  Palazzo  Pitti,  No.  6196),  La  Santa  Famiglia  in  gloria 
(Fagna,  Pieve  di  S.Maria),  Crocijisso  in  mezzo  ai  Santi  Vincenzo  da  Paola,  Antonino 
Abate  e  Carlo  Borromeo  (Doccia,  S.Andrea),  La  Vergine  in  gloria  e  santi  and  Vari 
Monad  dell'Ordine  Vallombrosiano  martirizzati  dai  Saraceni  (Pistoia,  S.Bartolomeo 
in  Pantano),  S.Teresa  (Pistoia,  Carmine),  L'Adorazionc  dei  Magi  (Volterra,  dclla 
Croce).  It  may  also  be  added  that  Hugford  collaborated  with  other  painters,  for 
instance  Gaspero  Lopez  and  Carlo  Portelli,  adding  the  figures  to  their  canvases. 
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(Left)  Francois  Clouet.  'Portrait  of  Johann  Philipp,  Graf  von  Salm.'  British  Museum.  (Centre)  Attributed  to  Jean  Clouet.  'Portrait  of 
Jacques  Ricard,  called  Galiot.'  British  Museum.  (Right)  Ignazio  Enrico  Hugford.  'Self-Portrait.'  Uffizi,  Florence. 


to  the  religious  we  have  lost  a  most  entertaining  illustrator  to 
that  chronicle  of  Florentine  gossip  contained  in  his  friend  Sir 
Horace  Mann's  letters  to  Horace  Walpole. 

But  painting  was  only  one  of  Ignazio  Hugford's  activities  and 
perhaps,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  least  important.  He  certainly  would 
have  but  scant  claim  on  our  attention  today  were  it  not  for  his 
achievements  as  collector  and  connoisseur.  He  probably  recog- 
nized that  it  was  in  these  fields  that  his  true  talents  lay.  He  seems 
to  have  devoted  more  and  more  of  his  time  and  energy  to  them, 
gradually  abandoning  painting  altogether.  To  this  change  of 
course  he  was  prompted  and  eventually  compelled,  by  ill-health. 
In  1758  he  began  to  surfer  from  a  painful  stiffening  of  the  joints 
which  slowly  developed  into  a  severe  and,  at  last,  a  crippling 
arthritis  so  that  he  was  unable  to  move  from  his  chair  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life. 

Of  Hugford's  eminence  as  a  connoisseur  and  historian  of  art 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  ample  testimony  is  to  be  found  in 
contemporary  literature.  Thomas  Patch  described  him  as  being 
'well  known  for  his  judgement  and  practice  in  paintings  as  well 
as  for  the  large  Collection  of  Pictures  which  he  is  possessed  of'.7 
The  author  of  his  obituary  notice  in  the  Gazzetta  ToscatiaH 
wrote:  'he  was  quick  to  recognize  the  different  styles  of  every 
painter -an  accomplishment  which  he  had  acquired  by  diligent 
scrutiny  of  a  vast  number  of  paintings,  by  the  study  of  all  books 
concerned  with  the  arts  and  by  the  cultivation  of  his  extraordin- 
ary, indeed  unrivalled,  memory.  It  can  be  asserted  without 
exaggeration  that  no  one  in  Italy  could  equal  his  skill  in  this 
matter'.  Giuseppe  del  Rosso  thought  him  'the  most  erudite  of 
experts  in  the  styles  of  both  Tuscan  and  foreign  painters'9; 
Ticozzi,  moreover,  declared  him  to  have  been  'of  such  delicate 
sensibility  and  cultivated  taste  in  every  type  of  painting  that  he 
could  distinguish  not  only  the  chief  painters  of  each  school  but 
even  the  hand  of  their  pupils  and  assistants'.10  An  anonymous 
author  records  that  'there  was  none  to  equal  him  in  expertise,  in 

7  The  Life  of  the  Celebrated  Painter  Masaccio  (Florence,  1770),  Introduction. 

8  No.  34,  of  the  21st  August,  1778,  pp.  135-6. 

9  Metuorie  per  servire  alia  vita  di  Niccolo  Maria  Gaspare  Paoletti  architetto  Fiorentino 
(Florence,  1813),  pp.  14-15. 

10  Dizionario  dei  Pittori  (Milan,  1818),  p.  273. 


the  ability  to  recognize  at  a  glance  the  author  and  date  of  any 
painting'.11  Also,  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Bottari's  great 
Raccolta  di  Lettere  where  several  letters  to  and  from  Hugford  are 
printed. 

His  most  important  work  in  art-scholarship  was,  perhaps,  his 
editorship  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Vasari  which  appeared  between 
1767  and  1772.12  But  he  was  also  connected  with  the  Serie  degli 
uomini  pin  illustri  nella  Pittura,  Scultura  e  Architettura,  con  i  low 
Elogi  e  Ritratti  (published  in  Florence  between  1769  and  1775), 
though  his  share  in  this  book  is  problematical.13  Thomas  Patch 
mentions  'a  Book  entitled  Elogi  de'Pittori,  published  under  the 
direction  of  Sig.  Hugford',14  and  the  anonymous  author  of  Hug- 
ford's biography  in  the  supplementary  volume  to  the  Elogi  states 
that  'he  made  three  hundred  portraits,  published  in  the  present 
work  under  his  direction,  and  enriched  with  many  notes'.15  That 
he  was  responsible  for  the  plates  is  confirmed  by  the  Uffizi 
archives  relating  to  the  purchase,  from  Hugford's  executors,  of 
the  three  hundred  original  portrait  drawings.16  Yet  to  what  ex- 
tent he  contributed  to  the  text  is  uncertain.  If,  however,  he  can 
be  identified  with  the  English  collector  in  Florence  from  whom 
Artaud  de  Montor  bought  Italian  primitives,  then  we  may 
assume  that  the  historical  researches  which  de  Montor  also  men- 
tions were  used  for  the  text  of  the  Elogi.11 

This  possible  connexion  with  Artaud  de  Montor  leads  us  to 

11  Supplement  alia  Serie  dei  Trecento  Elogi  .  .  .  (Florence,  1776),  p.  802. 

12  Moreni,  Bibliografia  Toscana  (Florence,  1805),  Vol.  II,  p.  431;  Schlosser-Ma- 
gnino,  La  Letteratura  Artistica  (Florence,  1935),  p.  288. 

13  The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Rau  and  Rastrelli.  According  to  Comolli 
(Bibliography  of  Architectural  Books,  Vol.  II,  p.  205),  Rastrelli  was  responsible  for  the 
new  edition  of  Orlandi's  Abecedario,  which  was  appended  to  the  Elogi  as  Volumes 
XIII  and  XIV.  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.Middeldorf  for  this  reference. 

14  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

15  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

16  Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  inserto  30:  'Un  libro  legato  alia  francesc  cont.  n.  300 
ritratti  dei  pittori  serviti  per  l'opera  degli  Elogi.' 

17  M.  le  Chevalier  Artaud  de  Montor,  Peintres  Primitives  Collection  de  Tableaux 
rapportces  dltalie  (Paris,  1808,  republished  1811,  1825  and  with  illustrations  in 
1843).  The  relevant  passage,  p.  14,  footnote  1,  reads:  'Un  Anglais  avait  entrepris 
de  faire  la  meme  collection  a  Florence,  il  y  a  60  ans;  il  avait  deja  acquis  25  tableaux, 
et  on  avait  fait  pour  lui  les  recherches  historiques  dont  j'ai  profite;  il  a  abandonne 
ce  projet.  Les  plus  interessants  de  ces  tableaux  font  partie  de  la  collection  qui  est 
actucllement  chez  moi,  a  Paris.' 
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the  most  interesting  aspect  of  Hugford's  career -his  activities  as 
collector  and,  in  particular,  his  appreciation  of  the  early  schools 
of  Italian  painting.  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  established  beyond 
doubt  that  Hugford  was  the  Englishman  described  by  de  Montor 
as  having  intended  to  make  'a  collection  of  Italian  primitives 
sixty  years  ago  (i.e.  in  the  1740's).  He  had  already  bought 
twenty-five  paintings  when  he  abandoned  the  project'.  Hugford 
was  certainly  collecting  at  this  date.  He  lent  twenty-six  pictures 
(none  of  them  primitives)  to  the  Florentine  Academy  exhibition 
at  SS.  Annunziata  in  1737:  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  owned,  in 
1739,  'a  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings, all  of  the  finest  quality,  rare  and  by  the  best  masters'.18  This 
collection,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  it, 
appears  to  have  consisted  largely  of  works  by  Hugford's  contem- 
poraries or  immediate  predecessors.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  rather  fragmentary  information  is  drawn  from  sources 
which  tend  to  reveal  only  those  items  which  accorded  with 
orthodox  eighteenth-century  taste.  Moreover,  since  Hugford 
was  also  an  art-dealer  his  collection  (as  we  know  it)  probablv 
represents  his  stock-in-trade  rather  than  his  personal  choice. 
Nevertheless,  Hugford  is  known  to  have  possessed,  in  1767,  at 
least  two  quattrocento  paintings,  and  at  least  one  trecento  painting 
at  the  time  of  his  death.19  This  evidence,  combined  with  that  of 
his  connoisseurship  and  contributions  to  art-scholarship  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  fact  that  when  a  duecento  Madonna  was 
required  for  Impruncta  the  authorities  looked  immediately  to 
Hugford20- may  all  be  thought  to  justify  the  identification  of 
Hugford  with  de  Montor's  English  precursor.  And  if  this  be 
accepted,  then,  of  course,  Hugford  assumes  a  position  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  taste. 

If  Hugford  was  indeed  collecting  Italian  primitives  in  the 
1730's  and  1740's  we  need  not  suppose  him  to  have  been  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  that  he  found  in  them  those  aesthetic 
qualities  which  delight  us  now.  He  doubtless  valued  them  mainly 
as  historical  curiosities  and  if  he  collected  them  for  other  than 
purely  antiquarian  reasons  it  would  have  been  because  they  suited 
the  fashionable  Gothic  taste  for  anything  quaintly  mediaeval.  It 
is  significant,  perhaps,  that  he  also  possessed  a  Flemish  primitive 
and  a  Diirer21  of  which  mcdiaevalists  like  Horace  Walpolc 
would  have  thoroughly  approved.  But  whatever  Hugford's 
motives  may  have  been  for  buying  Italian  primitives,  he  remains 
an  outstanding  figure  in  the  history  of  collecting.  No  interest  was 
shown  in  such  pictures  by  any  other  collector,  even  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  until  the  1770's  when  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  opened  a  Gabinetto  de  Antichi  Quadri  (by  which  he 
meant  the  works  of  Cimabue,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Uccello,  Masaccio 
and  the  like).22  This  was  clearly  a  very  minor  affair,  however, 
and  it  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  very  serious  interest  in 
trecento  or  quattrocento  painting;  for  Uccello's  two  Battles  of  S. 
Romano  (now  in  the  Louvre  and  National  Gallery,  London)  were 
sold  from  the  Grand  Ducal  Collection  in  1782. 23  By  that  date  a 
few  special  students,  like  d'Agincourt  and  de  Montor,  were  be- 
ginning to  study  the  early  schools  of  Italian  painting :  and  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  eccentric  collectors,  like  Frederick  Her- 
vey,  the  Earl-Bishop,  were  buying  the  works  of  'Cimabue, 
Giotto,  Guido  da  Siena,  Marco  da  Siena  and  all  that  old  pedantry 
of  painting  which  seemed  to  show  the  progress  of  art  at  its  resur- 
rection'.24 Very  shortly  afterwards  we  find  collectors  such  as 

18  Gaburri,  Vitc  dei  Pittori,  MS.  della  Palatina  a.c.  1619. 

19  Nos.  34,  43  and  56  in  the  catalogue  below. 

20  See  below. 

21  Nos.  61  and  10  in  the  catalogue  below. 

22  Luigi  Lanzi,  La  Reale  Galleria  di  Fireitze  (Florence,  1781),  p.  71. 

23  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Ugo  Procacci  for  this  information,  which  he  intends 
to  publish  with  the  documents. 


Lord  Ashburnham  and  William  Roscoe  scouring  Italy  for  primi- 
tives, and  by  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century  such  works  were 
becoming  the  fashion.25 

In  addition  to  paintings,  Hugford  also  acquired  a  vast  quantity 
of  drawings.  'He  has  a  good  collection  of  drawings,  principally 
of  the  Florentine  masters,'  wrote  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  May, 
1 75 126;  and  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  one  hundred  of  them 
were  bought  by  the  UfTizi  from  his  executor  in  1779.27  None  of 
these,  unfortunately,  can  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  an 
important  group  of  thirty-two  portrait  drawings  by  the  Clouets 
and  their  school  (formerly  in  the  Salting  Collection  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum)28  (Nos.  i  &  2)  are  known  to  have  been 
originally  collected  by  Hugford,  who  had  them  mounted  in  an 
album  the  frontispiece  of  which  still  survives,29  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Num/o  35.  Ritratti  di  Personaggi  divcrsi  originali  di  Gio:  Hol- 
bein di  Basilea  Pittore  d'Henrico  VIII.  Raccolti  da  Ignazio  Hugford 
Pittore  Oriuudo  Inglese.  Tins  album  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  that  mentioned  in  the  Horace  Walpole-Horace  Mann 
Correspondence.  In  answer  to  a  letter30  from  Walpole  inquiring 
about  'two  books  .  .  .  one  was  at  an  English  painter's,  I  think  his 
name  was  Huckford  over  against  your  house  in  the  Via  Bardi; 
they  were  of  Holbein  .  .  .',  Mann  replied31  on  the  nth  Decem- 
ber, 1752:  'Mr  Bouverie  bought  those  of  Holbein  of  Hugford 
and  those  of  Gucrchin  of  Bondocci,  at  a  very  high  rate  near  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Chute  saw  them  and  did  not  think  them  all 
originals,  and  if  they  had  been  not  near  worth  the  price  he  gave.' 

It  has  been  suggested32  that  the  similar  groups  of  Clouet  por- 
trait drawings  now  in  the  Uffizi  and  at  Chantilly  may  also  have 
come  from  Hugford,  since  certain  drawings  are  repeated  in  each 
group.  To  explain  these  replicas  Dinner  suggested  that  Hugford 
'probably  used  to  buy  old  copies  of  the  originals  he  owned,  as 
they  happened  to  pass  through  his  hands'.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  he  made  the  replicas  himself,  or  had  them  made  for  him  by 
one  of  his  assistants,  such  as  Bartolozzi-no  doubt  for  sale  as 
originals. 

The  only  other  drawing  which  may  be  traced  to  Hugford's 
collection  is  a  Raphael  School  drawing  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum (No.  R.88).  This  was  mentioned  by  Woodburn,  in  his 
catalogue  of  Raphael  drawings,  as  having  come  from  Hugford. 
The  drawing  is  inscribed  JH,  which  may  be  Hugford's  mark.33 

Hugford's  collection  was  not  restricted  to  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. Sculpture  also  attracted  his  attention,  and  on  his  death  he  is 
said  to  have  left  'a  copious  collection  of  very  valuable  pictures, 
terra-cottas  and  such  like,  with  a  quantity  of  wax  models  of  the 
highest  quality'.34  None  of  his  terra-cottas  can  now  be  traced; 
although  he  is  known  to  have  possessed  models  by  Donatello  and 
Montorsoli.35  But  the  Sansovino  Deposition  (No.  6)  in  gilt  wax 
and  wood  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)36  once  belonged  to 
him,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his 

24  English  Houses,  Period  VI,  Vol.  I,  p.  333,  quoted  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  The 
Gothic  Revival  (London,  1950),  p.  121,  footnote  1. 

25  Cf.  Francis  Steegmuller,  The  Two  Lives  of  James  Jackson  Jarves  (New  Haven, 
I95i). 

26  Notes  and  Observations  on  Pictures,  ed.  William  Cotton  (1859),  p.  13. 

27  Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  inserto  30. 

28  Nos.  1910-2-12-53  to  84  inclusive. 

29  No.  1910-2-12-52. 

30  Mann  Correspondence  (Yale  Edition  of  Horace  Walpole's  Correspondence),  Vol. 
II,  p.  91. 

31  Op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  p.  1 16.  The  Mr.  Bouverie  mentioned  here  was,  presumably,  the 
father  of  the  well-known  collector. 

32  By  L.Dimier  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  225.  Sec  also  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  277- 

33  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Frits  Lugt  for  this  information.  Hugford's  collector's  mark 
will  appear  in  the  supplement  to  Marques  de  Collections,  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

34  See  note  11  above. 

35  Nos.  9  and  44  in  the  catalogue  below. 

36  No.  54  in  the  catalogue  below. 
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collection.  Wax  models  of  such  quality  are  rare,  and  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  Gherardini  Collection  of  wax  models 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  may  have  been  originally  formed 
by  Hugford  and  bought  en  bloc  from  his  executors.  The  Gherar- 
dini Collection  comprises  some  thirty  pieces  by  Michelangelo, 
Giovanni  da  Bologna,  du  Quesnoy  and  others,  and  was  bought 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1854  from  a  'member  of 
the  Gherardini  family  (of  Florence)  who  had  recently  inherited  it 
together  with  a  collection  of  ancient  drawings,  from  an  aged 
priest  in  whose  possession  both  models  and  drawings  had  long 
remained  entirely  unknown'.37 

So  much  for  Hugford's  collection.  Very  little,  unfortunately, 
is  known  about  his  activities  as  a  dealer38  and  he  throws  no  new 
light  on  this  fascinating  but  still  mercifully  obscure  aspect  of  the 
history  of  art.  That  a  fully  evolved  art-trade  existed  in  Rome  by 
163  1  we  now  know  from  the  researches  of  Miss  Jane  Costello.39 
We  have  ample  though  scrappy  evidence,  too,  that  the  Roman 
art-dealers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  were  none  too  scrupu- 
lous.40 It  is,  alas,  only  this  latter  attribute  of  the  profession  that 
Hugford  is  known  to  have  shared.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  in  a  letter 

37  J.C.Robinson,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art  (London,  1862),  pp.  xi-xii. 

38  No  doubt  many  English  collectors  bought  from  Hugford,  such  as  General 
John  Guise,  for  example,  whose  collection  was  catalogued  by  Hugford's  pupil 
Cipriani  in  1760  (cf.  T.  Borenius,  Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters  in  the  Library  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford  (Oxford,  1916),  p.  14).  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote,  in  May,  1751, 
that  'Mr  Hugford  told  me  that  he  sold  a  fine  head  by  Bronzino'  (cf.  note  26 
above). 

39  "The  Twelve  Pictures  "Ordered  by  Velazquez"  and  the  Trial  of  Valguarnera', 
Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes,  Vol.  XIII,  1950,  p.  262. 

40  See,  for  example,  the  introduction  to  Adolf  Michaehs,  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great 
Britain  (Cambridge,  1882),  and  J.T.Smith,  Nollekens  and  his  Times  (London, 
1828). 


5 

to  Horace  Walpole,  describes  a  West-Indian  nabob  in  Florence 
called  Young  who  'buys  pictures  upon  his  own  judgement,  and 
declares  it  to  be  better  than  any  body's.  Hugford,  the  English 
painter,  allows  the  assertion,  since  Young  gave  him  two  hundred 
zecchins  for  a  Danae  which  Hugford  calls  a  Titian !  The  picture 
is  allowed  to  have  merit,  but  it  has  been  so  often  washed  and  re- 
touched that  one  does  not  know  whose  to  call  it.  The  great 
Mengs  .  .  .  not  only  denys  the  originality  of  it  but  says  it  was 
worth  nothing'.41  The  well-known  collector  of  paintings  and 
classical  marbles,  Henry  Blundell  of  Ince,  bought  a  Veronese 
from  Hugford  in  I777.4ia  This  is  a  version  of  The  Marriage  of 
Cam,  and  Dr.  Waagen  considered  it  to  be  'a  very  pleasing  copy, 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  from  his  great  picture'. 

That  Hugford  practised  the  art  of  faking  is  proved  by  an  enter- 
taining document,  here  published  for  the  first  time,  which  relates 
how  Count  Richecourt,  having  heard  of  the  miracles  performed 
by  the  Madonna  at  Impruneta42  (No.  4),  desired  to  sec  this  holy 
image  for  himself  and  advised  Pierano  dei  Marchesi  Giugni  that 
he  would  visit  Impruneta  on  a  certain  day  in  1758.  The  prudent 
Pierano  realized  the  importance  of  this  visit  and  considered  it  his 
duty  to  inspect  the  painting  beforehand;  for  no  one  had  seen  it 
for  several  centuries  since  it  was  hidden  behind  seven  veils.  He 
therefore  went  to  the  church  and  had  it  secretly  uncovered.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  when  an  old  wooden  board  was  revealed, 
almost  completely  black,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  but  upon  which  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  Madonna 

41  Dr.  Doran,  'Mann'  and  Manners  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  1740-178$  (London, 
1876),  Vol.  I,  pp.  336-7. 

41a  Henry  Blundell,  An  Account  of  the  Statues,  Busts,  etc.,  at  Ince  (Liverpool, 
1803),  p.  217. 

42  Edward  B. Garrison,  Italian  Romanesque  Panel  Painting  (Florence,  1949).  P-  16, 
who  remarks  that  the  'upside-down  angels  remain  to  be  explained'. 
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NICCOLO  1)1  PIETRO  GERINI  :  CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN,  22      12]  INCHES 
In  the  possession  of  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.,  43  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W  I 


ASCRIBED  BY  DR.  FEDERICO  ZERI  (sec  pages  184-190)  TO  THE  LOMBARD  MASTER  BENEDETTO  BEMBO  (C.1420- 
C.  1490),  WHO  BELONGS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CREMONA  :  THE  NATIVITY,  C.  1450,  38  x  244,  INCHES 

In  the  possession  of  the  Leger  Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  IV.  I,  and  at  13  Rue  de  la  Rfgence,  Brussels 


'Deposition.'  Sansovino.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

could  be  discerned.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  If 
Count  Richecourt  was  shown  this  bare  board  he  would  certainly 
order  it  to  be  burnt  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  devotion  to  the 
Madonna  of  Impruneta.  It  would  be  better,  thought  Pierano,  to 
have  the  board  repainted,  and  for  this  work  he  chose  Ignazio 
Hugtord.  He  was  brought  to  Impruneta  and  lodged  at  Pierano's 
house,  where  he  painted  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  antique 
manner  and  thus  solved  Pierano's  difficulty  without  any  scandal. 
It  is  this  painting  by  Hugford  which  now  hangs  in  the  church 
and  which  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  painted  by  St. 
Luke.43 

This  fake  is  interesting  as  it  reveals  the  limits  of  Hugford's 
understanding  of  duecento  painting  and  confirms,  what  has  been 
already  suggested  above,  that  he  regarded  the  primitives  as 
quaint  mediaeval  bygones.  To  our  eyes,  his  Madonna  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  authentic  article  as  do  Pope's 
parodies  of  Chaucer  to  the  'Canterbury  Tales'.44 

We  may  now  return  to  Hugford's  less  dubious  activities. 
In  his  relations  with  other  artists  he  showed  an  altogether 
admirable  side  to  his  character -that  of  the  generous  and 

43  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Italian  original  by  Luigi  Scotti,  Notizie  riguardanti 
zelle  Arti  edite  e  inedite,  raccolte  per  uso  e  passatempo  di  Luigi  Scotti  in  quest' anno  1837 
(MS.  56.  degli  Uffizi,  Vol.  I,  pp.  31-2).  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Procacci  for 
this  reference.  Scotti  gives  his  authority  for  the  story  as  follows:  'Questa  notizia 
raccontatami  piu  volte  dal  Sig.  Abate  Vincenzo  Follini  Bibliotecario  della  pubblica 
Libreria  Magliabecchiana,  ho  voluto  conservarla  per  niia  memoria,  sulla  di  cui 
fede  e  verita  non  ne  dubito.  Come  non  possono  dubitarne  tutti  quelli  che  lo 
conoscono,  sapendo  quanto  Egli  sia  intergerrimo  e  veridico  in  tutte  le  sue  azioni, 
detti,  e  fatti;  e  cio  gli  era  stato  raccontato  dal  suo  antecessore  Proposto  Fossi 
Bibliotecario  che  era  stato  amico  del  Pierano  Giugni  dal  quale  aveva  saputo  questo 
fatto.  Dopo  tutte  queste  spiegazioni  chi  potra  dubitarne?" 

44  This  evidence  of  Hugford's  activities  as  a  faker  might  tempt  one  to  raise,  once 
again,  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  his  Filippino  Lippi '  Self-Portrait'  (No.  43 
in  the  catalogue  below,  illustration  No.  12),  more  especially  as  a  similar  self-por- 
trait, that  by  Signorelli  in  the  Museo  dell'Opera  del  Duomo  at  Orvieto,  has  re- 
cently been  declared  a  fake  by  Professor  Longhi.  These  two  self-portraits  share  the 


disinterested  friend.  His  knowledge,  his  collection,  his  house  and, 
if  need  be,  his  purse  were  open  to  the  student  and  many  were  in- 
debted to  his  hospitality.  He  was  much  respected  as  a  teacher, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  kindness  and  influence  that  his 
pupils  Bartolozzi  and  Cipriani  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
successfully  in  London.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the  London  art- 
world  and  knew  most  of  the  English  artists  who  passed  through 
Florence:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gavin  Hamilton,  Stuart  and 
Revett,  William  Chambers  who  brought  Cipriani  back  to  Lon- 
don in  1755,  and  Joseph  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  who  was  lodging 
at  Hugford's  house  in  that  year.  Charles  Louis  Clerisseau  was 
also  staying  ehez  Hugford  in  1755,  and  it  was  there  that  he  met 
Robert  Adam,  with  whose  career  he  was  to  be  so  intimately  in- 
volved from  that  time  onwards.45  Five  years  later  James  Adam 
was  in  Florence  and  had  his  letters  directed  'care  of  Signor  Hug- 
ford'. A  charming  instance  of  his  hospitality  is  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Francesco  Borghegiani,  a  struggling  young  Italian  carver 
of  intaglios,  whom  Hugford  took  in  and  housed  and  fed  until 
he  had  established  himself  in  his  profession.46 

On  the  6th  April,  1765,  Hugford  made  his  will,47  which  occas- 
ionally sheds  a  gleam  of  light  on  his  character.  After  several 
small  bequests  to  the  Compagnia  delle  Stimmate  and  other  re- 
ligious orders,  he  left  forty  scudi  and  two  months'  wages  to  his 
man-servant  Lorenzo  Benvenuti,  and  his  personal  belongings, 
two  months'  wages  and  three  hundred  scudi  to  his  servant  Bar- 
bara Bruni,  with  instructions  that  she  was  to  live  in  his  house  rent 
free  until  the  lease  expired.  To  his  pupil  Lamberto  Gori  he  left 
eight)'  scudi,  a  gold  and  cornelian  ring  and  his  copy  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto's  Madonna  and  Child.  An  almost  Firbankian  note  is 
sounded  in  his  bequest  to  Stefano  de  Poirot  of 'a  dozen  relics' -to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Trappists  and  Ambrogian  fathers 
should  Poirot  predecease  him.  To  his  favourite  pupil  and  execu- 
tor Santi  Pacini  he  left  all  his  own  paintings  and  drawings, 
together  with  the  entire  contents  of  his  studio,  including  all  loose 
prints  and  plaster  casts.  He  also  left  him  three  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  furniture  and  art  collection,  for 
which  Pacini  was  instructed  to  make  an  Inventor)-  and  then  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  private  treaty  or  public  auction  as  he  thought  fit. 
Unfortunately  this  Inventory,  which  would  be  of  such  interest 
to  us  now,  has  not  come  to  light.  Hugford  left  his  residuary 
estate  to  his  nephew  Ignazio  Maria  Ronconi,  son  of  his  sister  and 
Dott.  Luigi  Niccola  Ronconi. 

Hugford  died  a  bachelor  on  the  16th  August,  1778,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  was  buried  in  Florence  but  I  have  not,  unfor- 
tunately, been  able  to  trace  his  grave.  A  long  Obituary  Notice  in 
the  Gazzetta  ToscanaiS  described  his  various  achievements,  singl- 
ing out  for  special  mention  his  accomplishment  as  a  teacher  and 
connoisseur.  The  anonymous  author  ends  by  paying  tribute  to 
his  many  engaging  qualities  of  character:  'his  geniality,  his  can- 
dour and,  above  all,  the  patience  and  good  humour  which 
enabled  him  to  face  his  long  illness  with  cheerfulness.  He  be- 
came the  object  of  universal  admiration  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time'. 

unusual  distinction  of  being  painted  on  tiles.  (For  the  Filippino  Lippi  self-portrait 
see  E.Benkard,  Das  Selbstbildnis  von  15  bis  zum  Beginn  des  18  Jahrhunderts  (1927), 
p.  50,  and  K.Bauch,  KritischeBerichte  zurKunst  wissenschaft,  1930-31,  p.  19,  and  also 
Scharf,  Filippino  Lippi,  p.  10.  For  the  Signorelli  self-portrait  see  Longhi,  'Dubbi 
su  una  tegola'  in  Paragone,  No.  45.  To  this  the  Committee  of  the  Signorelli  Exhibi- 
tion replied  in  a  pamphlet,  L'Autoritratto  del  Signorelli  del  Aluseo  di  Orvieto  e  un 
Falso?,  and  Longhi  wound  up  with  'Conclusioni  su  una  tegola'  in  Paragone,  No. 
55.  PP-  55-7-) 

45  See  my  article  'Robert  Adam  the  Grand  Tourist'  (Cornhill  Magazine,  No.  1004, 
p.  122. 

46  Andrea  Piero  Giulianelli,  Memorie  degli  Intagliatori  Modemi  in  pietre  dure  .  .  . 
(Leghorn,  1753).  PP-  155-6- 

47  Florence,  Archivio  S'otarile,  Filza  Aprile-Maggio,  1765. 

48  See  note  8  above. 
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PROVISIONAL  CATALOGUE 

Hugford's  attributions  arc  given  first,  in  capital  letters,  and  the  generally 
accepted  attributions,  if  different,  are  given  after  the  present  whereabouts 
of  each  item.  Information  is  drawn  principally  from  three  sources-the 
correspondence  in  the  Uffizi  Archives  (Filza  XII  (1779),  inserto  30)  relating 
to  the  purchases  from  Hugford's  executors  on  the  12th  May,  1779;  and  the 
printed  catalogues  of  the  exhibitions  held  at  SS.  Annunziata,  Florence,  in 
1737  and  1767  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke  by  the  Accadanici  del  Disegno.  Not 
all  the  pictures  lent  by  Hugford  to  these  exhibitions  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  below.  Sixty-seven  works  have  been  omitted  as  their  descrip- 
tions do  not  permit  possible  identification.  These  omitted  works  are  by  the 
following  artists:  A.Allori  (2),  G.Aretusi  (2),  Stefano  della  Bella  (2),  P. 
Bianchi  (2),  B.Bimbi  (2),  G.Bonini  (4),  Boselli  (2),  Brill  (1),  N.Cassana  (1), 
G.B.Castiglione  (2),  G.M.Crespi  (2),  P.Dandini  (1),  G.Fratellini  (1),  A.D. 
Gabbiani  (5),  A.Gherardini  (2),  Giorgione  (1),  A.Giusti  (1),  Holbein  (1), 
L.Lomi  (1),  G.Lopez  (4),  B.Luti  (1),  L.Mehns  (2),  P.Mignard  (2),  P.F. 
Mola  (2),  il  Mulinaretto  (2),  P.Mulieribus  (1),  B.Nazzari  (1),  D.Pandolfi 
(1),  Pontormo  (1),  G.Poussin  (1),  S.  di  Tito  (1),  P.Torrigiani  (9),  G.  Vasari 
(1),  J.Vignali  (2),  F.Zuccheri  (1). 

All  the  paintings  bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  Hug- 
ford's executors  in  1779  have  been  included  in  the  catalogue  below,  with 
the  exception  of  two  pictures  by  Hugford  himself  only  one  of  which  can 
now  be  traced- the  Bacchanal  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Some  three  thousand  one 


hundred  drawings  and  a  large  collection  of  prints  were  acquired  by  the 
Grand  Duke  at  the  same  time,  but  none  of  these  has  been  included  in  the 
catalogue  below.  Among  the  drawings  were  examples  attributed  by  Hug- 
ford to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Salvator  Rosa,  Gabbiani,  Pollaiuolo,  Sprangher, 
Holbein  and  others.  With  the  exception  of  a  bound  volume  of  caricatures 
by  Gabbiani,  none  of  these  can  now  be  traced  in  the  Gabinetto  Disegni 
e  Stampe  degli  Uffizi. 

BARTOLOMMEO,  Fra. 

1.  The  Rape  of  Dinah.  Untraced.  According  to  Passigli  (Vasari:  Florence, 
1832-8,  p.  482):  'L'originale  rimasto  imperfetto  fu  dal  Ranicri  venduto 
a  un  vescovo  di  Ricasoli.  Nello  scorso  secolo  lo  acquisto  il  pittore  Ig- 
nazio  Hugford;  e  alia  morte  fu  venduto  a  N.Smith  console  inglese  a 
Vcnezia.  Si  crede  che  ora  sia  in  Inghilterra.'  Milanesi  (Vasari,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  198,  footnote  1)  suggests  this  may  be  the  painting  at  Vienna  (No.  36, 
Bugiardini). 

BILIVERTI,  Antonio. 

2.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Untraced.  Exh.:  S  S.  Annunziata,  1767,  when 
described  as  a  'quadro  grande'  (Cat.,  p.  10). 

BOTH,  Jan. 

3.  St.John  the  Baptist  preaching.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS. Annunziata,  1737 
(Cat.,  p.  25). 

BOTTICELLI.  See  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 


78  9  10 

7.  Botticelli.  'St.  Augustine.'  Uffizi,  Florence.  8.  Albrecht  Diirer.  'Portrait  of  Frederick  the  Wise.'  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
9.  Hans  Memling.  'The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Angels.'  Uffizi,  Florence.  10.  Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani.  'Self-Portrait.'  Uffizi,  Flor- 
ence. 11.  Jacopo  Chimenti  da  Empoli.  'The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.'  Uffizi,  Florence.  12.  Filippino  Lippi.  'Self-Portrait.'  Uffizi,  Florence. 
13.  Jacopo  Chimenti  da  Empoli.  'The  Drunkenness  of  Noah.'  Uffizi,  Florence.  14.  Nicolas  de  Largilliere.  'Portrait  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rous- 
seau.' Uffizi,  Florence. 

11  12  13  14 
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Tuscan  School  of  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  'The  Thebaid.'  Uffizi,  Florence. 


CALLOT,  Jacques. 

4.  Ecce  Homo.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767,  as  'Pilato  che 
mostra  Cristo  al  Popolo,  Pittura  di  Jacopo  Callot'  (Cat.,  p.  6).  Bought 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  30  scudi.  Pelli  Bencivenni 
reported  to  the  Grand  Duke :  '  Le  pitture  di  Callot  sono  rare.  Questa  e 
ricca  per  l'invenzione,  ed  ha  impreso  il  fuoco  del  suo  autore'  (Uffizi 
Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30).  It  was  relegated  to  the  Guardaroba  on  the 
19th  November,  1796.  (Inventario  Generate  (1784),  p.  195,  No.  247,  and 
Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XXVIII,  ins.  29.) 

CLERISSEAU,  Charles  Louis. 

5.  Classical  Ruins.  Untraced.  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1779  for  15  scudi  ( Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30).  It  appears  in  Uffizi 
catalogues  up  to  1855  (Inventario  Generate  (1784),  p.  200,  No.  271;  In- 
ventario Generate  (1825),  Vol.  II,  No.  1221,  Stanza  XIII;  Galerie  I  et  R. 
de  Florence  (1825),  p.  143,  repeated  in  editions  of  1828  and  1830;  Nuovo 
catalogo  delVl  e  R.  Galleria  di  Firenze,  2nd  ed.  (1855),  No.  no,  as  'Rovine 
dipinte  a  pastello'. 

6.  Classical  Ruins.  Untraced.  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1779  for  4  scudi  ( Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30).  History  as  for  No.  5 
above. 

CRESPI,  Giuseppe  Maria. 

7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  Untraced.  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  in  1779  for  20  scudi  as  'dello  Spagnolo  di  Bologna',  though 
Pelli  Bencivenni  reported  'un  quadro  di  merito  questo  Sacrificio  di 
Abramo  dello  Spagnoletto  [51c],  ed  inferiori  ad  esso  mi  paiono  le  cose 
che  si  sono  di  lui  nella  R. Galleria'  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins .  30). 
It  does  not  appear  even  in  the  Inventario  Generate  of  1784. 

DANDIN1,  Cesare. 

8.  Allegory  of  Music.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737,  as  'Una 
testa  di  Femmina  rappresentante  la  Musica'  (Cat.,  p.  12). 

DONATELLO. 

9.  St.John  the  Baptist  (terra-cotta).  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767 
(Cat.,  p.  35). 

DURER,  Albrecht. 

10.  Portrait  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Berlin:  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  Museum,  No.  557  C  (illustration  No.  8).  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  55  scudi  as  'ilritrattodi  Alberto  Duro,  di  sua  mano'. 
Pelli  Bencivenni  reported:  'Questo  ritratto  di  Alberto  Durero  e  sulla  tela, 
e  dipinto  con  colori  che  lasciano  vedere  la  grana  della  medesima  nel  modo 
stesso  che  sono  lavorate  due  bellissime  teste  di  due  apostoli  che  di  lui  ha 
la  R.  Galleria,  ed  e  una  cosa  singolare'  ( Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30). 
The  painting  left  the  Uffizi  on  the  12th  December,  1794,  when  it  was 
'consegnato  al  Signor  Antonio  Armano'  and  described  thus:  'Uno 
detto  (quadro)  in  tela  dipintovi  da  Alberto  Durero  il  ritratto  d'uomo 


mezza  figura  con  capelli  castagni,  barba  nera,  vestito  di  nero  a  striscie 
d'oro,  con  carta  avvolta  nella  sinistra,  alto  br.  1.7,  largo  br.  1.'  A  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Director  of  the  Gallery  deals  with  the 
sale,  which  formed  part  of  an  exchange.  The  following  were  released  to 
Antonio  Armano:  'Un  corpo  delle  stampe  rappresentanti  le  battaglie 
di  Alessandro.  Un  ritratto  a  tempera  detto  di  Alberto  Durero.  Una 
testa  del  Barroccio.  Una  mezza  figura  della  Maddalena  della  scuola  di 
Andrea.  Una  cassa  dipinta  dal  medesimo  Andrea.  Una  copia  della 
Venere  di  Tiziano.'  The  following  paintings  were  acquired  in  exchange: 
Self-Portrait  by  Pietro  Liberi  (Uffizi,  No.  1798)  and  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Girolamo  Agucchia  by  Domenichino  (Uffizi,  magazzino,  No.  1428) 
(Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XXVI,  ins.  55).  The  sitter  was  identified  as  Fred- 
erick the  Wise  by  W.Bode:  Jahrbuch  der  preussische  Kunstsammlungen, 
Vol.  V  (1884),  pp.  57-62. 
EMPOLI,  Jacopo  Chimenti. 

11.  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  Uffizi,  No.  1531  (illustration  No.  n).  Exh.:  SS. 
Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  5).  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1779  with  No.  12  below  for  30  scudi  the  pair  ( Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII, 
ins.  30). 

12.  Drunkenness  of  Noah.  Florence,  Uffizi,  No.  1463  (illustration  No.  13). 
Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737  (Cat.,  p.  21),  and  in  1767  (Cat.,  p.  5).  History 
as  for  No.  1 1  above. 

FALCONE,  Aniello. 

13.  The  Good  Samaritan.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat., 
p.  20). 

FERRI,  Ciro. 

14.  St. Philip  Neri.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  8). 
GABBIANI,  Anton  Domenico. 

15.  Endymion.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737  (Cat.,  p.  13). 

16.  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Father.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737 
(Cat.,  p.  15). 

17.  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737 
(Cat.,  p.  15). 

18.  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737  (Cat., 
p.  18). 

19.  Self-Portrait.  Florence,  Uffizi  (illustration  No.  10).  Exh.:  SS.Annun- 
ziata, 1737  (Cat.,  p.  14),  and  in  i767(Cat.,  p.  22).  Bought  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  30  scudi  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30). 

20.  Virgin  Mary.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  9). 

21.  Apollo.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  10). 

22.  Portrait  of  Dr.Villifranchi.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767 
(Cat.,  p.  24). 

23.  Flight  into  Egypt.  Untraced.  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
in  1779  for  40  scudi  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30).  It  was  rclc- 
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gated  to  the  Guardaroba  on  the  16th  October,  1792  (Inventario 
Generate  (1784)). 
GAULLI,  Giovanni  Battista,  called  Baciccia. 

24.  Madonna.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  3). 
GHE RARDINI,  Alessandro. 

25.  Adonis  with  a  Hound.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat., 
P-  5)- 

GIORDANO,  Luca. 

26.  Self-Portrait.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  7). 
This  is  not  the  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi. 

GIOVANNI  di  San  Giovanni. 

27.  Self-Portrait.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  9). 
This  is  not  the  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi. 

28.  Facade  of  Palazzo  delV Antella,  piazza  S.Croce.  Florence,  Uffizi, 
Gabinetto  Disegni  e  Stampe.  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1779  for  10  scudi  {Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30). 

GIUSTI,  Antonio. 

29.  Peasants  Dancing.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737  (Cat.,  p.  16). 
GUERCINO,  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  called  II. 

30.  Magdalen.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767,  as  'Maddalena 
piangente'  (Cat.,  p.  9). 

31.  St. Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata, 
1767  (Cat.,  p.  9). 

HEEREMANS,  Thomas.  See  Frederick  Hendrik  Mans. 
LA  HYRE,  Laurent  de. 

32.  Transfiguration.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  5). 
LARGILLIERE,  Nicolas  de. 

33.  Portrait  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau.  Florence,  Uffizi,  No.  997  (illustration 
No.  14).  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  22).  Bought  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  20  scudi  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins. 
30). 

LIPPI,  Filippino.  See  Masaccio. 
LIPPI,  Fra  Filippo. 

34.  St. Augustine.  Florence,  Uffizi,  No.  1473,  as  Botticelli  (illustration 
No.  7).  Exh.:  SS.  Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  8).  Bought  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  24  scudi  from  Piero  Pieralli  on  the  advice 
of  Pelli  Bencivenni,  who  wrote:  'Pare  che  e  autentico  .  .  .  quello  stesso 
che  G.  Vasari  nella  Vita  di  detto  rcligioso  dice  che  possedeva  uno  di  casa 
Vecchietti'  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30).  The  attribution  was 
corrected  to  Botticelli  by  Morelli  in  1877  (Lermolieff  Die  Galcrie 
Borghese,  ed.  1890,  p.  44). 

LUTI,  Benedetto. 

35.  Magdalen.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737  (Cat.,  p.  9). 

36.  Republic  of  Pisa  as  Conqueror  of  Maiorca.  Untraced.  Exh. :  S  S.  Annun- 
ziata, 1737  (Cat.,  p.  19). 

37.  Mercury.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS. Annunziata,  1737  (Cat.,  p.  23). 

38.  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints.  Untraced.  Exh.: SS.Annunziata,  1737 
(Cat.,  p.  38). 

39.  Death  of  Abel.  Untraced.  (Bottari-Ticozzi,  Raccolta  di  Letterc,  Vol.  II, 
P-  75-) 

MANS,  Frederick  Hendrick  or  Thomas  Heeremans. 

40.  Landscape.  Poggio  a  Caiano,  Villa  Reale,  No.  1 104.  Exh. :  S  S.  Annun- 
ziata, 1767  (Cat.,  p.  16).  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779 
for  20  scudi.  Pelli  Bencivenni  remarked:  'Bel  paese,  e  vero  c  quello  di 
Mains'  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30). 

MARINARI,  Onorio. 

41.  Astronomy.  Untraced. Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737,  as ' Una Stronomia 
in  un  Ovato'  (Cat.,  p.  12). 

MARATTA,  Carlo. 

42.  St. Teresa.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  5). 
MASACCIO. 

43.  Self-Portrait.  Florence,  Uffizi,  No.  1485,  as  Filippino  Lippi  (illustra- 
tion No.  12).  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767,  as  Tl  ritratto  di  Masaccio  pit- 
tore  celebre  antico,  dipinto  a  fresco  sul  tegola  da  lui  medesima'  (Cat., 
p.  4).  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1771  on  the  advice  of 
Canonico  Querci,  then  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  who  reported:  Tl 
primo  ritratto  e  quello  di  Gio.  Masaccio  celebre  pittore  fiorentino  che 
puo  servire  d'aumento  alia  Sua  R.Galleria:  e  dipinto  sopra  tegola,  con 
mirabile  semplicita,  che  e  d'un  uttima  conservazione.  II  possessore  e  il 
Sig.  Ignazio  Hugford ;  desiderando  che  questa  singolare  rarita  s'aggiunga 


e  si  conservi  nella  R.  Galleria,  si  contenterebbe  di  rilasciarlo  per  il  discreto 
prezzo  di  35  zecchini'.  It  was  eventually  bought  for  30  zechins  (Uffizi 
Archives,  Filza  III  (1771),  ins.  19). 

MEMLING.  See  Van  Eyck. 

MONTORSOLI. 

44.  Models  of  Christ,  St.  Peter  and  St. Paul  in  terra-cotta.  Untraced.  Exh.: 
SS.  Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  35). 

PALMA,  Jacopo. 

45.  Deposition.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737,  when  described 
as:  'Una  deposizione  nel  Sepolcro'  (Cat.,  p.  10). 

46.  St.  Francis.  Untraced.  Exh. :  S  S.  Annunziata,  1767,  when  described  as: 
'S.Francesco  in  deserto'  (Cat.,  p.  33). 

PIGNONE,  Simone. 

47.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  Untraced.  Exh. :  S  S.  Annunziata,  1767  (Cat., 
p.  24). 

PULZONE,  Scipione. 

48.  Portrait  of  a  Pope.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1737  (Cat.,  p.  12). 
RIBERA,  Giuseppe,  called  lo  Spagnoletto. 

49.  An  Old  Beggar.  Florence,  Palazzo  Pitti,  No.  552,  as  G.M.Crespi. 
Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  8).  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  in  1779  for  20  scudi,  when  Pelli  Bencivenni  remarked:  'questo 
quadro  fa  onore  alio  Spagnoletto'  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII,  ins.  30). 
The  present  attribution  to  G.M.Crespi  is  obviously  mistaken. 

ROMANO,  Giulio. 

50.  Self-Portrait.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  6).  This 
is  not  the  portrait  in  the  Uffizi. 

51.  Bacchanal.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  25). 
ROSSELLI,  Matteo. 

52.  Nativity.  Pistoia,  Monastero  dei  Monachi  di  Sala.  Bought  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  30  scudi  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza 
XII,  ins.  30).  Passed  to  the  Monastero  dei  Monachi  di  Sala,  Pistoia,  on 
the  5th  May,  1803  (Invetitario  Generale  (1784)). 

RUBENS,  Sir  Peter  Paul. 

53.  Assumption.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  5). 
SANSOVINO. 

54.  Deposition.  London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  7595-1861 
(illustration  No.  6).  (Maclagan  and  Longhurst,  Catalogue  of  Italian 
Sculpture  (1932),  pp.  134-5). 

SOLIMENA,  Francesco. 

55.  Polyphemus.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  43). 
STARNINA. 

56.  The  Thebaid.  Florence,  Uffizi,  No.  447,  as  Anonymous  (illustration 
No.  15).  Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1780  ( Uffizi  Archives, 
Filza  1780,  ins.  18). 

STURINI,  Marco. 

57.  Magdalen.  Florence,  Palazzo  Pitti  (Magazzino),  No.  554.  Bought  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  50  scudi  (Uffizi  Archives,  Filza 
XII,  ins.  30).  This  appears  to  be  the  only  known  work  by  Sturini. 

TEMPESTA,  Antonio. 

58.  St.Girolamo.  Untraced.  Exh.  :  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  5). 
VASARI,  Giorgio. 

59.  Christ  carrying  the  Cross.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat., 
p.  3). 

60.  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  Untraced.  ( Vasari,  ed.  Passigli, 
p.  1 142.) 

VAN  EYCK,  Jan. 

61.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels.  Florence,  Uffizi,  No.  1024,  as 
Memling  (illustration  No.  9).  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767,  as  by  'Gio. 
Habeich  di  Brugges,  ritrovatore  della  maniera  di  dipingere  a  oho'. 
Bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1779  for  40  scudi.  Pelli  Ben- 
civenni remarked:  Tl  quadro  di  Gio. Van  Eyck  e  estremamente  con- 
dotto,  ed  ha  il  merito  di  essere  du  quello  che  scoperse,  come  dice  la 
storia,  il  segreto  di  dipingere  a  olio  in  Fiandra'  ( Uffizi  Archives,  Filza  XII, 
ins.  30). 

VIGNALI,  Jacopo. 

62.  St. Andrew.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata,  1767  (Cat.,  p.  6). 
VERACINI,  Agostino. 

63.  Cain  fleeing  after  the  Death  of  Abel.  Untraced.  Exh.:  SS.Annunziata, 
1767,  when  described  as  a  'quadro  grande'  (Cat.,  p.  22). 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


Art  Historians  at  Venice  :  Greek  Legend  into  Venetian 
Painting  :  Fra  Angelico's  Birth-date 


THEME  of  the  iSth  International  Congress 
of  the  History  of  Art,  held  at  Venice  in 
September,  was  the  Art  of  Venice,  its  origins, 
development,  and  its  spread  in  Europe.  For 
detailed  study  the  theme  was  treated  in  five  sec- 
tions: Ravenna,  Venice,  Byzantium;  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  Art  in  Venice ;  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, Bruges  at  the  Renaissance;  the  spread  and 
effects  of  sixteenth-century  Venetian  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  of  Palladio's  architecture, 
throughout  Europe;  the  artistic  relations  be- 
tween Venice  and  the  rest  of  Europe  from  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  early  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

Since,  in  three  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  at 
least  fifteen  papers  were  read  in  each  of  the  five 
sections,  the  choice  before  the  student  of  more 
than  one  period  was  a  hard  one,  even  if  he  had 
found  time  to  read  the  summaries  and  texts  of 
the  papers.  Many  'congressistes'  would  have 
welcomed  the  weeding-out  of  the  more  ab- 
struse papers  and  greater  encouragement  of  dis- 
cussion. To  the  six  principal  speakers,  however, 
a  more  generous  time-allowance  was  given. 
These  included  Professor  Grabar  of  Paris  on 
'Byzantium  and  Venice',  Professor  Millard 
Meiss  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  on  'Jan  van 
Eyck  and  the  Italian  Renaissance',  and  Dr.W.G. 
Constable  of  Boston  on  'Venice  and  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century'. 

While,  however,  for  the  younger  students, 
writes  J.  L.  Nevinson,  it  was  valuable  to  have 


seen  and  heard  the  experts  whose  names  were 
familiar  on  title-pages  or  in  footnotes,  most  of 
the  eight  hundred  members  of  the  Congress 
gained  more  by  discussions  of  their  subjects 
with  people  whom  they  had  met  before  and  many 
that  they  had  not.  For  these  discussions  the 
arcaded  cloisters  and  the  cypress-planted  gar- 
dens of  the  Giorgio  Cini  Foundation  on  the 
Isola  di  San  Giorgio  provided  a  perfect  setting. 

Bookbindings 

The  Cini  Foundation,  besides  showing  its  art- 
history  books  in  the  Longhena  Library  and  the 
start  of  its  collection  of  photographs  of  Venetian 
Art,  had  prepared  an  exhibition  of  unpublished 
Venetian  drawings  and  another  of  Venetian 
fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  bookbindings 
admirably  arranged  and  catalogued  by  Dr. 
Tamaro  de  Marin's.  During  the  Congress  an 
exhibition  of  Bellotto's  paintings  in  Poland,  and 
of  paintings  by  the  Polish  artist  Gierymsky,  was 
opened  in  the  Palazzo  Grassi.  There  were  Dutch 
books  and  engravings  in  the  Ca'  Giustinian; 
Venetian  eighteenth-century  illustrated  books 
in  the  Biblioteca  Marciana;  and  Jugoslav  wall- 
paintings  in  the  Biennale  Gardens.  The  Congress 
also  visited  the  Giorgione  Exhibition  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  November)  in  full  strength. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Unesco  the  Congress 
honoured  Palladio  by  a  full  day's  visit  to  Vi- 
cenza,  where  Dr.  N.  Pevsner  spoke  in  the  Teatro 


Olimpico  on  the  influence  of  Palladio  in 
European  architecture.  After  a  lunch  given  by 
the  municipality  of  Vicenza  in  the  hall  of  Palla- 
dio's Basilica,  the  whole  party  drove  out  to  see 
the  Palladian  villas:  first  'La  Rotonda',  and  then 
the  'Godi  Porto'  and  'Piovene'  at  Lonedo. 
Another  full-day  excursion  was  to  Aquileia  and 
Grado.  After  the  Congress  a  group  also  visited 
Ravenna. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Hon.  Paolo  Rossi,  spoke  at  the  opening  meeting 
in  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  and  the  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  the  Hon.  Giovanni  Gronchi,  at 
the  close  of  the  Congress.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
the  Italian  organizing  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  L.  Venturi,  for  the  success 
of  the  Congress.  France  will  offer  hospitality  to 
the  19th  Congress  in  1958. 

Giorgione's  'The  Tempest' 

MANY  writers  have  advanced  conflicting 
theories,  writes  Maurice  W.Brockwell,  as 
to  the  inner  significance  of  Giorgione's  master- 
piece, shown  (No.  22)  during  the  past  summer 
in  the  Giorgione  Exhibition  in  the  Doges' 
Palace,  measuring  30  X  28  in.  and  admirably 
catalogued  by  Signor  Pietro  Zampetti  under  the 
legendary  but  not,  one  thinks,  quite  adequate 
title  'The  Tempest'.  Some  have  held  that  it  rep- 
resents '  The  Family  of  the  Painter' ;  others  have 
urged  that  Giorgione  therein  subtly  wished  to 
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refer  to  his  own  birth,  allegedly  illegitimate. 
One  can  hardly  subscribe  to  such  far-fetched 
ideas.  Others  have  argued  that  it  depicts  'The 
Childhood  of  Paris'  or  'Paris  abandoned  on 
Mount  Ida'.  Mythology  recounts  that  Hecuba 
in  her  dreams  imagined  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  firebrand;  so  insistent  was  she  in  her  self- 
deception  that  the  soothsayers  and  the  inter- 
preters of  dreams  felt  it  prudent  to  order  her 
male  infant's  destruction.  However,  that  order 
was  circumvented  by  a  servant  who  exposed  the 
infant  in  the  open  country.  Fortunately  no  harm 
had  come  to  him  by  the  end  of  five  days,  when 
he  was  found  by  shepherds.  He  was  given  the 
name  Paris. 

'Mercury  and  Isis' 

This  romantic  painting,  one  of  the  restricted 
number  of  his  works  recorded  by  Antonio 
Michele,  was  seen  in  the  house  of  Gabriele  Ven- 
dramin  in  1530  and  then  described  as  'A  small 
canvas  of  A  Tempest,  and  a  gypsy  woman  with 
a  soldier,  by  Zorzo  di  Castelfranco'.  By  1856  it 
passed  under  the  strange  title  of  'Mercury  and 
Isis'  in  the  house  of  Girolamo  Manfrin.  Already 
famous,  it  was  in  1875  acquired  by  Prince  Gio- 
vanelli,  whose  home  was  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  restored  patrician  mansions  of  the  same 
period  as  the  Doges'  Palace.  That  Prince  lent  his 
picture  as  'The  Tempest'  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Italian  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1930  (No. 
156),  when  it  was  stated  to  have  borne  'many 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  scene  quite  un- 
supported by  the  Anonimo'.  The  MS.  com- 
piled by  Abbate  Don  Jacopo  Morelli,  known  as 
the  Anonimo  Morelliano,  had  described  many 
Venetian  pictures  in  1512-42. 

The  present  writer,  during  an  incursion  into 
the  realms  of  classical  lore,  threw  out  the 
suggestion  (The  Connoisseur,  March,  1930)  that 
the  subject  of  this  masterpiece,  belonging  to  the 
zenith  of  the  art  of  the  most  romantic  painter 
ever  produced  by  Venice  and  perhaps  even  by 
Europe,  might  yet  come  to  be  described  as 
'Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle'.  Two  years  later  this 
painting  was  ceded  by  Prince  Giovanclli  for  a 
not  too  exalted  price  to  the  Municipality  of 
Venice,  and  it  has  since  hung  in  the  Academia. 
So  far  the  more  expressive  title  of  'Adrastus  and 
Hypsipyle'  has  not  been  officially  entertained. 

Brushing  aside  the  conflicting  views  of  art- 
writers,  we  may  study  closely  the  whole  action 
and  composition.  It  may,  one  fancies,  represent 
Adrastus  of  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  en- 
countering Hypsipyle,  nurse  of  Opheltes,  at 
Ncmea  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos.  All  the  gen- 
erals of  Argos  were  fated,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Adrastus,  to  perish  in  the  War  of  The 
Seven  against  Thebes.  Here,  in  the  left  fore- 
ground, Adrastus,  unattended  by  his  generals 
and  his  famous  horse  Arion,  which  had  the  gift 
of  speech,  is  searching  for  water  for  his  luckless 
and  dispirited  army.  He  chances  to  encounter 
Hypsipyle,  nurse  of  Opheltes,  at  Nemea  on  the 
Island  of  Lemnos.  The  women  of  that  fertile 
island  in  the  Aegean,  having  neglected  the  rites 
of  Aphrodite,  were  by  that  Goddess  plagued 
with  a  foul  odour;  consequently  their  husbands 
forsook  them  for  neighbouring  concubines. 
Consequently  the  women  of  Lemnos  deter- 


mined to  massacre  all  the  men  on  the  Island :  but 
their  plan  partly  miscarried.  For  Hypsipyle, 
daughter  of  Thaos,  King  of  the  Island,  con- 
trived his  escape.  On  discovering  that  their  King 
still  survived,  they  banished  Hypsipyle  who, 
after  being  purchased  from  pirates  as  a  slave, 
passed  into  the  service  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Nemea,  and  was  employed  as  the  nurse  of  his 
son,  Opheltes.  Fittingly,  she  is  here  shown  seated 
by  some  bushes  on  the  right,  about  to  wean  a 
child,  not  her  own.  In  a  dual  sense  Giorgione  has 
represented  Nemea  as  a  romantic  city  in  an 
imaginary  Veneto  setting.  The  spring  that 
gushes  out  in  the  foreground  will  both  water 
Adrastus's  army  and  revive  the  fortunes  of 
Nemea  and  the  Argolid.  While  the  nurse  was 
locating  the  spring  for  Adrastus,  she  placed  the 
young  child  on  a  bed  of  parsley,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  he  was  killed  by  a  serpent  lurking  in 
the  grass.  The  thin  streak  of  lightning  in  the 
almost  clear  sky  betokens  the  approaching  Tem- 
pest that  will  reveal  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus.  The  two  broken  columns  resting 
in  a  perpendicular  position  on  a  stone  slab  in  the 
middle  distance  symbolize  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Lemnos.  The  narrow 
neck  of  land  in  the  centre  may  be  conceived 
poetically  as  the  frontier  separating  the  illusory 
lands  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  the  right  distance  is 
a  vista  of  Castelfranco,  the  artist's  native  land. 

Arion  the  Winner 

All  ends  well.  Hypsipyle  is  pardoned. 
Amphiaraus  marries  Eriphyle,  the  sister  of 
Adrastus.  The  Nemcan  Games,  conducted  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  Olympia  and  similarly 
marking  an  era,  are  founded  in  memory  of 
Opheltes;  and  at  them  Adrastus  with  his  famous 
steed  Arion  wins  the  horse  race,  and  a  crown  of 
parsley.  After  a  long  reign  he  dies  through  grief 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  son  Aegialaus. 

Such,  submits  Mr.  Brockwell,  is  the  story  that 
this  mysterious  and  romantic  early- sixteenth- 
century  painter  has  set  before  us,  while  trans- 
muting the  elements  of  a  Greek  legend  into 
Venetian  painting,  an  idyll  transfused  with 
emotion  and  poetic  sentiment. 

An  Unpublished  Painted  Cross 

VERY  few  Italian  painted  crosses  have  been 
discovered  since  1929,  when  Mme  Sand- 
berg  Vavala  published  her  monumental  work 
on  the  subject.  But  in  this  issue  of  The  Connois- 
seur, Professor  Carli  has  made  two  very  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  corpus.  It  is,  therefore, 
appropriate,  writes  Hugh  Honour,  that  mention 
should  here  be  made  of  an  unpublished  painted 
cross  in  the  parish  church  of  Trebiano,  a  small 
village  which  lies  a  few  miles  inland  from  Lerici. 
This  cross,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  in  a  very  poor 
condition  and  bears  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
a  work  of  much  artistic  merit,  but  as  it  is  signed 
it  has  some  value  as  a  document.  Dating  from 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  it  is  of  a  late  Gothic  pat- 
tern, showing  Christ  wearing  the  veil  type  of 
loin-cloth,  His  head  leaning  towards  His  right 
shoulder  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus.  The  cross 
itself  is  narrow  and  painted  within  the  crucifix, 
the  background  being  filled  by  a  square  mesh 
pattern.  Half-figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.John, 


which  fill  the  bulges  at  either  end  of  the  arms  of 
the  outer  cross,  are  the  least  damaged  portions  of 
the  painting  and  display  some  slight  ability.  Inter- 
est is  given  to  the  work  by  the  inscription  which 
runs  along  the  cross  above  the  arms  of  Christ 
and  reads,  on  the  left  side:  m  ccclli  die  x 

AGUSTI  HODI  /  FECIT  FIERI   THODOCIUS   DE  TRI 

biano  magri,  and  on  the  right:  rhs  eclxie  santi 
michaelli  /  de  tribiano.  From  this  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  cross  is  the  work  of  Thodo- 
cius,  probably  Theodosius,  of  Trebiano,  and  that 
he  completed  it  on  the  10th  August,  1401,  or 
possibly  1452-the  date  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  an  'unlettered  hand'  and  because  of 
an  erasure  between  the  M  and  the  c  the  prob- 
lem of  the  two  l's  is  made  no  easier.  As  the  ref- 
erence books  mention  no  artist  who  may  be 
identified  with  any  reading  of  the  signature,  it  is 
well  that  his  name  should  be  placed  on  record. 

When  was  Fra  Angelico  Born 

IN  an  article  which  appeared  in  Memorie 
Dominicane  earlier  this  year,1  Fr.Stefano  Or- 
landi  examined  the  little-studied  problem  of  Fra 
Angelico's  birth-date.  As  this  publication  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  outside  Italy,  and  as  Fr. 
Orlandi's  conclusions  are  of  great  importance  to 
every  student  of  quattrocento  painting,  it  is 
worth  recording  here  the  main  points  of  his 
argument. 

The  exact  year  of  Fra  Angelico's  birth  has 
never  been  ascertained  but  Vasari's  statement 
that  it  was  1387  has  generally  been  accepted.  As 
Fr.Orlandi  points  out,  this  date  is  based  on  the 
Crotiaca  Quadripartite!,  of  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Domenico,  Fiesole,  the  compilation  of  which 
was  not  begun  until  15 16,  more  than  sixty  years 
after  Fra  Angelico's  death.  In  this  manuscript  the 
date  1407  was  interpolated  after  the  name  of  Fr. 
Joannes  Pictri  di  Mugello,  or  Fra  Angelico,  and 
has  been  accepted  as  the  year  in  which  he  took 
the  habit,  with  the  implication  that  he  was  born 
some  twenty  years  before,  in  about  1387.  Fr. 
Orlandi  points  out,  however,  that  Angelico  was 
admitted  with  two  others,  one  of  whom,  Fra 
Giovanni  di  Lapaccini,  is  known  to  have  been 
born  in  about  1402  and  therefore  could  not  have 
taken  the  religious  habit  until  141 7,  and  he 
argues  that  the  date  1407  was  incorrectly  written. 
If  this  is  so,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  Fra 
Angelico  was  born  in  about  1400. 

Masaccio  his  Contemporary 

The  new  dating  is  supported  by  the  negative 
evidence  that  Fra  Angelico's  name  could  not  be 
found  by  Fr.Orlandi  among  the  archives  of  the 
monasteries  of  S.  Domenico  at  Cortona  or  Fo- 
ligno  where,  had  he  taken  the  habit  in  1407,  he 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  living  from 
1409  until  141 8  when  the  monastery  at  Fiesole 
was  reopened.  Of  course,  this  new  dating,  if 
accepted,  will  remove  certain  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  few  known  facts  of  Fra  Angelico's 
life,  notably  his  having  learnt  from  Masaccio, 
who  was  born  in  1 401,  and  would  therefore  have 
been  his  contemporary,  not  his  junior. 

1  Stefano  Orlandi,  O.P. :  'Beato  Angelico:  Note 
Cronlogiche'  in  Memorie  Dominicane,  Fase  I  Gennaio, 
Marso,  1955. 
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Special  Portuguese  Issue 

As  a  tribute  to  England's  oldest  ally, 
and  as  a  complement  to  the  great  Lon- 
don Portuguese  Exhibition,  the  March, 
1956,  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  will  be 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  Portugal. 


At  Auction 

AT  the  moment  of  writing,  the  1955-6  London 
.  sale-room  season  was  only  a  day  or  two 
old,  and  had  yielded  little  of  interest.  However, 
by  the  time  this  issue  reaches  readers,  Christie's 
and  Sotheby's  will  have  dealt  with  one  or  two 
interesting  catalogues.  Meanwhile,  brief  details 
of  the  sale  of  the  Alcibiades  Vagliano  Collection 
of  fine  French  furniture  and  Continental  porce- 
lain, and  that  of  small  objects  of  art,  which  were 
sold  at  Christie's  on  14th  and  13  th  July  respec- 
tively, may  prove  of  interest.  The  furniture  and 
porcelain  sale  realized  a  total  of  £48,000,  and 
that  for  the  small  objects  reached  £9, 3 06- to- 
wards the  latter  sum,  £8,631  was  contributed 
for  a  series  of  seventeen  pieces  of  Carl  Faberge 
objects  for  use  on  the  writing-table,  each  in  its 
original  whitewood  case  and  most  of  them  with 
Faberge's  stock  number  and  the  price  asked  in 
roubles. 

The  highest  price  in  the  porcelain  and  furni- 
ture section,  £8,190,  was  given  for  a  pair  of 
Nymphenburg  porcelain  figures,  7  in.  and  7^ 
in.,  representing  'Lalage'  and  'Harlequin',  from 
the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  modelled  by  Franz 
Anton  BustelH—zn  almost  similar  pair  of  these 
figures  was  sold  in  these  rooms  last  November 
to  an  American  dealer  for  the  record  sum  of 
£11,130.  A  superb  Louis  XVI  parquetry  secre- 
taire a  abattant,  28J  in.  wide,  on  short  octagonal 
tapering  legs,  by  M.Carlin,  changed  hands  for 
£3,990;  and  £2,940  was  paid  for  a  bureau  a 
cylindre  of  the  same  period,  32  in.  wide,  on 
turned  and  tapering  legs  and  the  panels  to  the 
front  and  sides  covered  in  French  lacquer  with  a 
design  of  Oriental  figures  and  birds  in  landscapes, 
by  C.C.Saunier;  while  £1,942  10s.  was  given 
for  a  Mennecy  porcelain  group  of  two  children, 
seated  on  a  rockwork  base,  holding  musical  in- 
struments, on  a  Louis  XVI  ormolu  stand,  over- 
all height  6§  in.  The  top  price  among  the 
Faberge  objects  was  the  £1,050  paid  for  a  gold 
and  enamel  table-clock,  of  square  form,  resting 
on  four  fluted  gold  feet,  over-all  height  5|  in., 
by  the  workmaster  Michael  Perchin.  £945  was 
given  for  a  gold-mounted  nephrite  perpetual 
calendar,  of  oblong  form,  on  four  plain  gold 
cushion  feet,  4  in.  high,  by  the  same  work- 
master;  and  £997  1  os.  was  bid  for  a  gold- 
mounted  nephrite  ink  vase,  of  square  shape,  on 
gold  moulded  base,  3§  in.  high,  by  Erik  Collin. 
As  mentioned  in  last  month's  The  Connoisseur, 
the  Vagliano  Collection  of  pictures  were  sold  on 
15th  July  for  a  total  of  £68,459. 

Eighteenth-century  Roman 
Architecture 

INTEREST  in  Italian  Art  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  has  naturally  tended  to  concentrate 
on  Venice.  It  is  welcome  news,  therefore,  that 


Italian  organizers  of  exhibitions  are  now  turning 
their  attention  increasingly  towards  the  many 
interesting  and  little-known  artists  of  other 
cities  and  provinces.  A  small,  specialized  exhibi- 
tion organized  by  the  Gabinetto  Nazionale  delle 
Stampe  at  Rome,  for  example,  deserves  wide 
attention  despite  the  somewhat  forbidding  title : 
The  Drawings  of  Ferdinando  Fuga  and  other  early 
Eighteenth  Century  Architects.  Fuga  was  repre- 
sented by  eighty-seven  drawings  and  his  associ- 
ates by  twenty-one,  all  exhaustively  described 
and  annotated  in  a  first-rate  catalogue  by  Lidia 
Bianchi.  This  was  further  enriched  by  tran- 
scripts of  hitherto  unpublished  source-material 
from  the  Archiuio  Segreto  I  'aticano  which  throws 
new  light  on  the  history  of  Fuga's  more  impor- 
tant Roman  buildings.  In  fact  this  exhibition  and 
catalogue  made  a  notable  addition  to  scholar- 
ship and  whetted  one's  appetite  for  the  complete 
catalogue  of  architectural  drawings  in  the 
Gabinetto  Nazionale  by  Dr.  Ilaria  Toesca,  which 
is  understood  to  be  in  the  press. 

Lovers  of  Rome 

Although  intended  primarily  for  the  special- 
ist, there  was  much  in  this  exhibition  to  interest 
all  lovers  of  Rome;  for  it  included  the  prelimin- 
ary designs  for  many  of  the  city's  landmarks- 
notably  Fuga's  Palazzo  della  Consulta,  the 
facade  of  S.Maria  Maggiore,  the  Palazzo  Cor- 
sini  and  S.  Apollinare.  These  are  sketches  111 
name  only,  however,  being  uniformly  neat  and 
highly  finished  products  of  the  architect's  draw- 
ing-board. Despite  the  survival  of  certain  bar- 
oque elements  in  the  designs,  nothing  could  be 
further  in  feeling  from  the  exuberant,  dynamic 
style  of  the  baroque  architect  than  these  cold, 
tightly  drawn  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
academic  inventions.  They  stress  the  static  and 
linear  neo-classical  element  in  Fuga's  buildings, 
reminding  one  of  his  Florentine  background  and 


suggesting  that  proto-neoclassicismo  rather  than 
barocco-razionalizzato  (as  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Matthiae  in  his  recent  monograph)  would  be 
the  correct  term  to  apply  in  art-historical  jargon. 
Nevertheless,  Fuga  emerges  from  this  exhibition 
a  fascinating  transitional  figure,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  more  about  his  contacts 
with  French  neo-classical  circles  in  Rome. 

Of  the  other  architects  represented,  few,  apart 
from  Vanvitelli,  are  known  even  to  Thieme- 
Becker.  Vanvitelli  was  confined  to  two  charm- 
ing views  of  the  port  at  Ancona,  and  Giovanni 
Antinori,  who  is  known  for  his  work  in  Portu- 
gal, to  several  youthful  projects  for  an  enormous 
triangular  palace.  The  remaining  exhibitors- 
Giacinto  Ballerini,  G.  A.  Bianchi,  Carlo  Buratti, 
Filippo  Cesari  and  Giacomo  de  Sanctis-were 
revealed  as  competent  though  uninspired  artists 
working  rather  uncomfortably  in  an  outmoded 
late-baroque  tradition.  But  it  is  valuable, 
nevertheless,  to  have  examples  of  their  work 
recorded. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gabinetto 
Nazionale  delle  Stampe  will  follow  up  this  ex- 
hibition with  another  devoted  to  such  talented 
architects  as  Salvi,  Galilei,  Passalacqua  and, 
above  all,  Raguzzini,  the  author  of  that  little 
masterpiece  of  eighteenth-century  architecture, 
the  Piazza  di  Sant'Ignazio. 

One-man  Show 

ADRIAN  BURY  reports:  A. S.G.Butler 
.  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  landscape  and 
building  drawings  at  the  Adams  Gallery,  24 
Davies  Street,  London,  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  December.  They  reveal  a  facet  of 
an  exceptionally  versatile  temperament;  for  as 
well  as  being  an  artist  Mr.  Butler  is  a  distin- 
guished architect.  He  has  also  written  several 
books,  notably  the  standard  three-volume  work 
011  Sir  Edwin  Lutycns. 
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International  Studio 

by  Vernis 


The  Traditional  Portrait 

ON E  of  the  more  noticeable  tendencies  in 
contemporary  art,  especially  in  portrai- 
ture, has  been  the  move  away  from  the  formal 
excesses  which  characterized  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  Typical  of  this  reaction  is  the  work  of 
Eduardo  Malta,  the  first  exhibition  in  England 
of  whose  paintings  is  now  showing  at  the  Bond 
Street  Galleries  of  Frost  &  Reed.  It  was  opened 
by  His  Excellency  the  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
Doctor  Pedro  Theotonio  Pereira.  To  the  task  of 
portraiture  Mr.  Malta,  who  painted  his  first  por- 
trait at  the  age  of  sixteen,  brings  a  scrupulous 
eye  for  detail,  and  a  remarkable  technical  ex- 
pertise, which  endow  his  paintings  with  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  a  Florentine  Renaissance 
painter.  His  success-he  has  painted  all  the  most 
important  personages  in  Portugal -points  the 
moral  that  genius  is,  after  all,  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains;  and  that  no  matter  what  lati- 
tude an  artist  may  be  permitted  when  he  is  con- 
fronting a  still-life,  when  people  want  a  portrait 
painted  they  demand  the  services  of  one  who 
possesses  an  accurate  eye  for  anatomical  and 
physical  detail. 

Critics'  Choice 

MR.    DUDLEY    TOOTH,    of  Arthur 
Tooth  &  Son  Ltd.,  has  hit  upon  the  ex- 
cellent idea  of  giving  art  critics  a  chance  to  show 


their  mettle  by  asking  them  to  select  the  works 
for  an  exhibition.  The  only  provisos  laid  down 
are  that  the  works  must  be  by  English  artists; 
that  each  must  be  represented  by  at  least  three 
works,  and  not  more  than  five;  and  that  there 
must  be  one  artist  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  another  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
one  over  forty,  thus  establishing  a  reasonable 
balance  of  'fame  and  promise'.  The  choice  for 
this  year  was  made  by  Mr.  Eric  Newton,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  English  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Art  Critics.  In  a  lengthy 
introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition, 
which,  incidentally,  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Artists'  Benevolent  Institution,  Mr.  New- 
ton explained  with  great  force  and  persuasive- 
ness the  reasons  which  led  him  to  make  the 
choices  he  did.  It  ranged  from  Graham  Suther- 
land on  the  one  hand  to  that  promising  young 
modernist  Donald  Hamilton  Fraser  on  the 
other.  The  works  of  Mr.  Sutherland  are  famous 
enough,  Mr.  Fraser's  are  more  fastidious,  more 
obviously  pleasing,  for  though  he  is  inclined  to- 
wards the  austerities  of  abstraction,  he  cannot 
quite  escape  either  from  visual  reality,  or  from 
a  predilection  for  a  kind  of  colourful  sweetness. 
Indeed,  some  of  his  works  give  the  impression 
almost  of  a  lump  of  abstraction  superimposed  on 
a  straightforward  painting.  Another  of  the  in- 
teresting artistic  personalities  who  found  their 


way  into  Mr.  Newton's  net  was  Leonard  Roso- 
man,  whose  absence  from  the  London  galleries 
has  recently  been  noted  with  regret. 

Versatility 

MICHAEL  AYRTON,  who  has  recently 
managed  the  difficult  task  of  filling  the 
wide  expanses  of  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
with  a  one-man  show  of  his  own  works,  is,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  a  painter  and  sculptor  of 
amazing  versatility,  and  possibly  the  nearest 
approximation  in  England  today  to  the  uomo 
universale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  A  'radio  per- 
sonality', as  the  saying  goes,  he  appears  with  re- 
markable success  on  television.  He  has  been  an 
art  teacher,  and  has  designed  the  scenery  and 
costumes  for  Sir  John  Gielgud's  production  of 
Hamlet,  and  for  the  most  lavish  production  ever 
mounted  by  Covent  Garden,  Purcell's  masque 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  He  has  been 
art  critic  of  The  Spectator,  and  fought  a  one-man 
battle  against  those  culture-snobs  who  run  down 
English  painting.  He  has  not  only  illustrated,  but 
written  books.  He  has  done  not  only  the  art 
work,  but  the  copy  for  several  advertisements. 
Recently  he  has  turned,  as  many  other  painters 
have  done,  to  sculpture.  His  portraits  of  such 
celebrities  as  Sir  William  Walton,  Dylan 
Thomas,  Constant  Lambert  and  Wyndham 
Lewis  are  outstanding.  This  exhibition  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bryan 
Robertson,  Director  of  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery,  who  is  embarking  on  a  policy  of  mount- 
ing large-scale  one-man  exhibitions  of  this  kind. 

The  Studio 

IT  is  probably  true  that  The  Studio  has  in- 
fluenced the  taste  of  more  people  in  England 
than  has  any  other  art  periodical.  Founded  at  the 
height  of  art  nouveau,  though  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  the  new  ideals  of  craftsmanship  and 
functionalism  which  we  associate  with  William 
Morris  and  the  Glasgow  School,  this  excellent 
periodical  has  managed  to  maintain  a  remark- 
ably high  level  of  excellence  and  interest.  Look- 
ing at  a  recent  number,  for  instance,  I  was 
struck  by  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  articles, 
which  ranged  from  a  survey  of  contemporary 
Canadian  painting  to  an  article  about  Etruscan 
art  by  Signor  Gillo  Dorflcs.  For  the  artist  and 
for  those  interested  in  contemporary  art  there 
could  be  no  better  publication. 

Second  Selection 

THE  collection  of  British  watercolour  draw- 
ings belonging  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Davis  must 
be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  existence. 
In  1949  we  were  permitted,  through  an  Arts 
Council  exhibition,  to  see  a  first  selection  from 
the  three  thousand  works  which  Mr.  Davis 
owns.  It  was  an  impressive  selection,  with  fine 


W.  R.Bigg.  'The  Romps.'  Colour  engraving  in  stipple  by  W.Ward  (1796),  from  the  current 
exhibition  now  being  held  by  Frank  T.Sabin,  Rutland  Gate,  London. 
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Maurice  Utrillo.  'Rue  a  Sannois,'  1912.  Canvas,  24  x  32^  in.  From  the  exhibition 
'Recent  Acquisitions'  at  Arthur  J.  Tooth's,  Bruton  Street,  London. 


examples  of  all  the  great  names.  More  recently, 
however,  there  has  been  on  view,  at  the  Arts 
Council's  Gallery  in  St.James's  Square,  a  second 
gleaning  from  this  abundant  crop.  In  a  way  it 
was  even  more  delightful  than  the  first  in  that  it 
showed  the  range  and  sensitivity  of  Mr.  Davis's 
tastes.  Here,  for  instance,  was  a  view  of  Malta  by 
Edward  Lear  which  rose  to  the  perfection  of  a 
great  work.  Here  was  a  Birket  Foster  which 
showed  that  dedicated  commentator  on  English 
rural  life  strangely  concerned  with  the  subject 
which  swept  Frith  to  fame  and  fortune,  a  Vic- 
torian railway  station.  Though  there  were 
works  by  the  more  celebrated  watercolourists, 
the  main  charm  of  this  exhibition  resided  in  its 
examples  of  works  by  neglected  masters. 

Winter  in  Paris 

PARIS  this  winter  will  see  a  variety  of  im- 
pressive and  stimulating  exhibitions.  At  the 
Louvre  the  justly  famous  Etruscan  exhibition 
will  be  on  view  before  its  departure  for  The 
Hague,  whilst  the  Orangerie  will  house  a  selec- 
tion of  Impressionist  masterpieces  from  British 
Art  Galleries,  a  postscript  to  last  year's  exhibi- 
tion, dealing  with  the  same  school,  which  drew 
its  material  from  American  collections.  The 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  will  be  staging  an  im- 
portant display  of  works  by  the  grandes  ebenistes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  at  the  Musee 
Guimet  there  will  be  a  selection  of  Asiatic  paint- 
ings and  manuscripts  on  the  theme  of  '  Ballets 
and  Concerts  in  Asiatic  Art'.  Of  the  more  mod- 
ern artists  who  will  be  having  exhibitions  of  one 
kind  or  another  during  the  same  period,  one 
may  note  Miro,  Severini,  Arp,  Marini  and 
Lenor  Fini. 

English  Colour  Prints 

IT  is  more  than  probable  that  the  exhibition 
now  on  view  at  Frank  Sabin's  establishment 
at  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  will  fan 
into  flames  again  the  embers  of  admiration  for 
an  art  form  which  was  for  long  the  joy  and  de- 
light of  English  connoisseurs- the  colour  prints 
of  the  late  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  For  here  are  some  of  the  most  superb 
examples  of  an  art  which  was  always  delightful, 
sometimes  great,  and  invariably  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  modest  collector.  As  far  back 
as  1769  Captain  William  Baillie,  an  amateur 
engraver,  had  developed  a  practical  method  of 
printing  in  colour  from  a  single  plate,  but  the 
medium  began  to  gain  popularity  only  in  the 
hands  of  F.  Bartolozzi,  examples  of  whose 
prowess  are  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibition.  The 
times  were  ripe  for  a  mass-produced  art  form  of 
this  kind;  for  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  not  only  an  age  which 
did  not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  half-tone  repro- 
duction, but  was  seeing  for  the  first  time  colour 
reproductions  of  any  kind.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  the  paintings  and  engravings  of  this 
time  featured  the  services  in  some  form  or  other 
-William  Ward's  Sailor's  Return  and  its  pendant 
are  typical  examples  of  this  fervour,  engendered 
no  doubt  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  design  and  the  popularity 
of  the  colour  print.  Emotion  of  any  kind  was 


fervently  pursued,  and  many  a  tear  must  have 
been  shed  over  the  charming  view  of  a  group  of 
boys  donating  their  pocket-money  to  a  war 
widow  and  her  orphan  child.  This  print  is  inter- 
esting also  in  that  it  shows  an  early  view  of  the 
cricket  bat,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  young 
philanthropists.  Children  were  popular,  and  the 
illustration  here  reproduced  shows  a  delightful 
work  by  an  artist  who  specialized  in  massing 
groups  of  children  in  numbers  which  would 
have  daunted  a  less  spirited  character.  W.  R.  Bigg 
had  exactly  the  right  touch  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  found  an  ideal  engraver  in  William 
Ward.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  this 
particular  work,  in  that  it  is  clearly  intended  to 
be  a  light-hearted  comment  on  another  famous 
engraving  of  the  time,  Ogborne's  stipple  of 
Romney's  Romp  (or  Mrs.Jordan  as  Peggy  in  the 
'Country  GirV).  Artists  like  Romney  and  Mor- 
land  became  so  tuned  to  this  new  and  exciting 
medium  that  often,  as  indeed  this  exhibition 
shows,  the  coloured  engravings  of  their  works 
seem  preferable  to  the  originals. 

Dame  Laura  Knight 

AFTER  the  rather  severe,  architectural  works 
.of  Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  Colnaghi's  in  October 
burst  out  into  gay,  brilliant  colours  with  an  im- 
pressive exhibition  of  works  by  Dame  Laura 
Knight.  Many  of  them  deal  with  those  subjects 
to  which  she  has  so  long  dedicated  herself,  the 
circus,  the  life  of  the  stage  and  the  ballet,  the 
romance  of  the  gypsies.  There  was  a  painting  of 
Miss  Claire  Bloom  and  Mr.  Paul  Schofield,  seen 
from  the  wings  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  there  were  scenes  in  the  coulise,  and 
several  paintings  of  the  orchestra,  one  of  which 
in  particular,  showing  a  player  with  a  double 


bass,  had  something  of  the  quality  of  a  Row- 
landson  about  it.  But  it  was  in  the  series  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  gypsies  that  Dame  Laura 
really  achieves  greatness.  The  lovely  Mother  and 
Child,  and  A  Wild  Day  in  a  Gypsy  Camp,  were 
amongst  the  most  exciting  pictures  in  the  exhi- 
bition. They  formed  an  amazing  tribute  to  her 
continued  creative  vitality. 

One-man  Show 

SIR  RICHARD  REES,  a  great  traveller, 
and  a  friend  of  many  of  the  leading  literary 
and  artistic  figures  of  our  time,  is  also  a  painter: 
and  he  has  been  holding  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  which  in  duration  and  unexpectedness 
of  location  must  have  broken  all  records.  It 
closes  on  15th  December.  Moreover,  it  is  being 
held  in  the  kitchen  of  a  house  at  1 5  Addison 
Crescent,  London,  W.14.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  the  principal  day  in  the  week  for  viewing  is 
Thursday  (2.30  p.m.  till  6  p.m.),  but  the  paint- 
ings can  be  seen  at  any  other  time  by  ringing  the 
artist  at  SLO.  9396. 

A  Northern  Collector 

THE  North  Country  has  produced  many  art 
patrons  of  note.  Amongst  them  is  Mr. 
Wyndham  T.Vint,  of  Bradford,  part  of  whose 
collection  has  recently  been  on  view  at  the  City 
Art  Gallery  there.  The  selection  was  confined  to 
works  by  contemporary  British  artists,  and  it 
revealed  an  amazing  wealth  of  talent.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  works  there  was  Wilson 
Steer's  Knaresboroiigh,  which  put  one  in  mind  of 
the  great  breadth  of  the  Old  Masters' conception 
of  the  glories  of  English  landscape.  There  were 
interesting  works,  too,  by  such  living  artists  as 
Duncan  Grant  and  Sir  Matthew  Smith. 
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Books  Reviewed 


Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  :  A  Masterpiece  and  a  Book 


DURING  a  lifetime  which  spanned  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  earned  the  highest 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  as  most  great  ar- 
tists did  before  the  Nineteenth  Century.  His 
fellow  citizens  recognized  that  he  had  raised 
fresco  painting  from  the  slough  it  had  fallen 
into  during  the  previous  century  to  the  rank  it 
had  held  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  golden 
age  of  Venetian  painting.  His  work  was  in  de- 
mand at  every  European  Court,  even,  according 
to  the  diarist  Gradenigo,  at  George  II's,  prob- 
ably less  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  coun- 
ter-Reformation flavour  of  Venetian  rococo  art 
than  any  other.  His  greatest  decorative  schemes 
were  produced  outside  Italy  at  Wiirzburg  and 
Madrid.  This  was  partly  the  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  his  Italian  compatriots.  But  Professor 
Morassi,  in  his  new  book  on  Tiepolo,1  acutely 
suggests  that  in  undertaking  these  remote  and 
arduous  commissions  he  was  working  in  some 
degree  under  pressure  from  the  Venetian  senate, 
who  used  him  as  a  sort  of  artistic  ambassador  of 
goodwill  to  further  the  political  ends  of  the 
republic. 

Such  success  inevitably  brought  its  own  re- 
action. His  last  years  at  Madrid  were  saddened 
by  opposition  from  the  admirers  of  his  nco- 
classic  rival,  Raphael  Mcngs,  who  was  also 
working  for  the  Spanish  Court.  Immediately 
after  his  death  in  1770,  his  last  major  work,  the 
seven  altar-pieces  for  the  church  at  Aranjuez, 
were  discarded  and  replaced  by  works  by  Mengs 
and  his  Spanish  assistants.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  his  reputation  fell  to  the  lowest  depths. 
Throughout  the  thirty-eight  volumes  of  Rus- 
kin's  collected  works  Tiepolo  is  mentioned  once 
only  and  then  in  the  most  slighting  terms.  In  the 
topographical  index  to  The  Stones  of  Venice,  the 
guide-book  to  the  city  for  all  Victorian  intellec- 
tuals, the  Venetian  buildings  in  which  Tiepolo's 
most  important  works  are  to  be  found  are  dis- 
missed as  containing  nothing  of  any  importance. 
There  are  many  people  alive  today  who  can 
remember  the  days  when  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  was  able  to  acquire  for  £5  10s. 
two  albums  containing  some  hundreds  of  draw- 
ings, each  of  which  today  would  probably  fetch 
several  hundred  pounds:  and  only  a  few  years 
earlier,  in  1885,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
collections  of  his  oil  sketches  (probably  consist- 
ing of  the  artist's  own  personal  collection)  was 
dispersed  at  Christie's,  the  eighteen  sketches  it 
contained  selling  for  an  average  price  of  less  than 
£7  each. 

The  pendulum  began  to  swing  in  the  other 
direction  about  1909  when  Molmenti  published 
the  first  full-length  study  of  Tiepolo.  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  larger  work  in 

1  Antonio  Morassi,  G.B.  Tiepolo:  His  Life  and  Work, 
Phaidon  Press,  42s.  net. 


German  by  E.  Sack  which  included  a  very  cred- 
itable prolegomenon  to  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
artist's  enormous  oeuvre.  Since  then  Tiepolo  has 
increasingly  interested  students  of  later  Italian 


art.  In  the  last  twenty  years  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  Tiepolo  studies  have 
been  made  by  Antonio  Morassi,  the  author  of 
the  volume  under  review.  He  already  has  to  his 
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credit  a  book  in  Italian  on  the  same  painter, 
which  has  gone  through  two  editions.  But  this 
new  work  is  a  maturer,  fuller  production  and 
much  more  amply  illustrated.  Without  question 
it  is  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  general  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  the  artist  available  in  any 
language. 

It  is  especially  fortunate  that  it  should  be 
published  in  English  and  in  an  edition  intended 
for  wide  circulation;  for  English  readers  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  last  great  Italian  painter. 
By  its  nature  the  more  important  part  of  Tie- 
polo's  output,  his  fresco  paintings,  can  be  seen 
/';;  situ  only  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
palaces  and  churches  for  which  they  were 
painted.  Yet  even  so,  the  public  galleries  of  Brit- 
ain are  particularly  ill-supplied  with  examples  of 
his  easel  paintings,  especially  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  his  oil  sketches  must,  at  one  time, 
have  come  there  in  considerable  numbers  to 
judge  by  the  comparatively  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  early  sale  catalogues.  Fortunately  one  of 
Tiepolo's  largest  and  most  splendid  oil  paintings 
has  been  on  public  exhibition  in  London  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year.  After  being  lent  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Victoria  to  last  winter's  ex- 
hibition at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Banquet  of 
Cleopatra,  brilliantly  cleaned  by  Mr.  Horace 
Buttery,  was  exhibited  for  a  further  period  at 
the  National  Gallery  (No.  i).  The  history  of 
Cleopatra  is  a  subject  which  haunted  Tiepolo 
during  the  early  years  of  his  full  maturity.  Apart 
from  other  incidents  from  the  story,  he  devoted 
at  least  three  major  and  several  lesser  paintings 
to  the  subject  of  the  Banquet.  The  Melbourne 
painting  is  particularly  well  documented,  for  it 
was  commissioned  in  1744  by  Count  Algarotti, 
who  purchased  it  as  part  of  the  collection  he  was 
forming  for  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony.  In 
fact,  it  never  reached  the  King  but  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  minister  Count  Briihl, 
whose  collection  was  later  acquired  by  Catherine 
the  Great  of  Russia  and  it  was  one  of  the  works 
sold  from  the  Hermitage  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment a  decade  after  the  Revolution. 

Algarotti  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
work  as  it  proceeded.  His  letters,  moreover, 
show  him  to  have  interested  himself  in  even  the 
minutiae  of  detail,  such  as  the  selection  of  the 
models  for  the  two  classical  sculptures  which 
appear  in  niches  in  the  background  of  the  paint- 
ing. The  remarkably  high  quality  of  the  work 
doubtless  arises  from  the  artist's  wish  to  please  a 
man  who  was  his  close  friend  and  one  of  the 
chief  arbiters  of  taste  in  Europe  at  the  period.  In 
the  early  1740's  he  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  Venetian  painting.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  kindled  a  new  interest  in  classical 
history  and  antiquities  in  Tiepolo  and  other 
Venetian  artists  (including  perhaps  Canaletto) 
and,  in  addition,  as  a  result  of  his  Newtonian 
researches,  he  seems  to  have  affected  technical 
practice  by  urging  painters  to  use  a  lighter  or 
white  ground  in  contrast  to  the  dark  brown  prep- 
aration which  was  generally  adopted  in  Venice 
at  that  period. 

The  recent  cleaning  must  remove  any  doubts 
lingering  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Algarotto 
Banquet  is  even  in  part  a  studio  production  (ex- 


cept the  architectural  staffage  which  is  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Tiepolo's  perspective  painter, 
Mengozzi-Colonna).  This  is  unusual  in  a  work 
of  this  size;  for  Tiepolo's  vast  output  naturally 
involved  the  use  of  a  considerable  number  of 
assistants,  a  normal  Venetian  practice  in  any 
case.  The  figures  are  all  painted  with  an  un- 
usually broad  brush,  such  as  a  painter  accustomed 
to  work  in  fresco  would  tend  to  use.  The  draw- 
ing and  modelling  are  entirely  carried  out  direct- 
ly with  the  brush,  quite  contrary,  for  instance, 
to  Domenico's  normal  practice  which  was  to 
paint  up  to  a  drawn  outline.2  A  detail  of  the 
head  of  the  aged  Plancus,  for  example  (page 
213),  has  only  to  be  compared  with  those  heads 
of  elderly  Orientals  (teste  de  fantasia,  as  he  called 
them)  which  so  often  pass  as  the  work  of  Giam- 
battista  to  make  one  realize  how  few  of  these 
are  more  than  studio  productions. 

The  evolution  of  Tiepolo's  composition  of 
the  Banquet  seems  to  have  achieved  its  final  form 
in  the  wall-painting  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Labia 
palace,  one  of  his  greatest  achievements.  An  in- 
termediate stage  is  the  version  formerly  in  the 
Yousoupoff  Collection  at  Archangel  and  now 
the  property  of  the  Soviet  State  and  hanging  in 
the  Hermitage.  A  sketch  for  this  painting,  from 
the  collection  of  the  Misses  Alexander,  was  also 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  winter 
(Cat.  No.  513).  In  it  the  banqueting  table  is 
sited  in  the  middle  distance  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable flight  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  a 
horse  is  cavorting  and  up  which  a  dwarf,  in- 
spired (like  the  rest  of  the  figures)  by  Veronese, 
is  crawling.  It  is  apparent  that  the  principal 
formal  problem  Tiepolo  felt  he  had  to  grapple 
with  in  treating  this  subject  was  how  to  give 
depth  to  a  composition  the  principal  feature  of 
which,  the  table  and  the  banqueters,  must 
stretch  from  side  to  side  of  the  composition 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  picture  surface.  In 
the  Melbourne  picture  of  1744  he  has  achieved 
his  end  by  siting  the  table  diagonally  to  the  pic- 
ture plane  and  placing  the  huge  figure  of  a 
major-domo  in  the  foreground  with  his  back  to 
the  spectator.  The  result,  especially  since  the 
recent  cleaning,  is  almost  stereoscopic.  The 
Yousoupoff  version,  dating  from  1747  (a  date 
which  appears  on  its  pendant  The  Meeting  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra)  is  less  satisfactory.  It  seems 
to  set  the  main  subject  too  far  from  the  specta- 
tor. In  the  Labia  version,  Tiepolo  combines  the 
two  principal  earlier  ones,  setting  the  feast  at  a 
circular  table  to  which  three  steps  in  trompe 
Voeil  lead  up  from  the  ballroom  floor  itself.  The 
vast  repoussoir  figure  of  the  major-domo  has  dis- 
appeared and  his  place  is  taken  by  Plancus,  who 
is  seated  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  this 
throwing  the  figure  of  Anthony  beyond  him 

2  In  conversation  Mr.  Buttery  expressed  the  view  that 
whilst  cleaning  the  painting  he  was  able  to  detect  no 
differences  in  the  handling  of  the  paint  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  head  of  the  negro  page  at  the  right  which 
seems  to  be  a  repetition,  with  slight  variations,  of  the 
head  of  the  negro  page  behind  Cleopatra.  Such  a 
weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  complete  authen- 
ticity of  the  painting  makes  regret  that  the  painting 
was  not  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery  when  it 
came  to  London  in  1928  all  the  keener.  It  is  said  that 
this  unique  opportunity  was  missed  largely  because 
the  painting  was  then  believed  by  certain  authorities 
to  be  almost  entirely  a  studio  production. 


into  the  middle  distance.  There  were  a  number 
of  other  intermediate  versions  of  the  subject. 
One,  for  instance,  very  close  to  the  Melbourne 
composition,  was  painted  for  our  own  fellow 
countryman,  Joseph  Smith,  probably  shortly 
before  mid- 1746  when  he  became  British  Con- 
sul at  Venice  (No.  2).3  It  is  interesting  to  think 
that  had  it  remained  in  his  possession  it  might 
today  ornament  the  English  Royal  Collections, 
thus  rounding  off,  as  it  were,  its  otherwise 
highly  representative  collection  of  Venetian 
settecento  paintings.  Another  version  of  the  com- 
position, and  perhaps  the  earliest,  showed  the 
main  incident  on  a  small  scale  in  a  vast  and 
empty  room  resembling  an  operatic  stage.  A 
studio  version  of  this  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  others  are  known. 

The  precise  dating  of  the  version  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Labia  presents  some  difficulty.  On  purely 
stylistic  grounds  Morassi  places  it  between  1745 
and  1750.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  than  this.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  latest  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  composition.  Cochin  in  his  Voyage 
dTtalie*  describes  the  Labia  palace  in  consider- 
able detail  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  frescoes; 
though  elsewhere  he  shows  considerable  interest 
in  the  work  of  Tiepolo  at  Venice.  His  account  of 
the  city  is  largely  based  on  notes  made  during 
his  tour  of  Italy  as  cicerone  to  the  young  Marigny, 
a  journey  which  began  on  20th  December,  1749, 
and  ended  in  September,  1751.5  That  the  fres- 
coes were  finished  before  Tiepolo's  departure 
for  Wiirzburg  on  12th  October,  1750,  is  certain; 
for  Reynolds,  during  his  short  visit  to  Venice  in 
the  summer  of  1752  and  over  six  months  before 
Tiepolo's  return,  was  sufficiently  impressed  to 
make  a  sketch  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  of 
The  Meeting  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  the  fresco 
on  the  opposite  wall  to  the  Banquet,  although  he 
never  mentions  Tiepolo  once  throughout  the 
Discourses.  Is  it  not  therefore  likely  that  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  huge  ballroom  of  the  Labia 
palace  were  painted  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  of  1750?  This  would  seem  incred- 
ible were  it  not  that  we  know  that  he  worked 
with  prodigious  rapidity-his  letters,  for  example, 
show  that  he  counted  on  painting  the  entire 
ceiling  of  the  hall  for  the  Villa  Cordellina  at 
Montecchio  in  less  than  a  month -an  area  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  square  feet. 

The  Labia  frescoes  are  works  of  Tiepolo's 
maturity,  a  period  which  Morassi  happily  says: 
'  burgeons  as  in  a  perpetual  spring  and  ripens  in 
an  eternal  summer'.  Tiepolo  was  by  then  a 
world-famous  painter  and  the  works  of  his 
middle  and  old  age,  with  the  notable  exception 

3  It  was  engraved  by  Pietro  Monaco  and  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  given  the  title  of  //  Convito  di 
Natal,  a  subject  with  which  it  has  but  little  in  com- 
mon. The  inscription  makes  no  reference  to  Smith's 
position  as  Consul.  It  must  therefore  almost  certainly 
precede  his  appointment  in  1746  to  this  post,  of 
which  Smith  was  extremely  proud. 

4  Paris,  1758,  pp.  138-9. 

6  Marigny's  exact  itinerary  is  unknown.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  the  only  positive  fact  we  have  about  his 
visit  to  Venice  is  that  he  was  there  for  a  few  days 
during  the  Feast  of  the  Assunta,  175 1  (Correspondence 
de  Mine  de  Pompadour,  ed.  P.  Malassis  (1878),  pp. 
83-6),  but  he  was  also  travelling  about  northern 
Italy  during  the  early  summer  of  1750  on  the  return 
journey  to  France  (loc.  cit.,  pp.  52  Jj.). 
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of  the  Labia  decorations,  are  almost  all  dated, 
documented  and  charted.  Professor  Morassi's 
especial  contribution  to  Tiepolo  studies  has  been 
to  illuminate  the  artist's  early  development, 
about  which  next  to  nothing  was  known  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Two  further  problems  still  call 
for  particular  examination;  the  delimitation  of 
the  work  of  Domenico,  his  son  and  collabora- 
tor,6 an  artist  with  a  very  distinct  personality  of 
his  own  when  not  working  under  the  immediate 
shadow  of  his  father,  and,  even  more  important, 
an  examination  of  the  sketches.  These  last,  which 
form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  attractive  as- 
pects of  Tiepolo's  work,  fall  into  two  distinct 
categories;  those  which  are  indeed  preparatory 
sketches  for  larger  works  intended  for  sub- 
mission to  a  patron,  and  those  which  are  merely 
subsequent  records  or  pastiches  of  frescoes  or 
large  oil  paintings  already  completed.  Morassi 
adopts  the  word  modelletto  for  both  classes,  but 
perhaps  modcllo  is  preferable  for  the  preparatory 
oil  sketches  and  modelletto  for  the  others  (a  dis- 
tinction for  which  there  is  contemporary  justifi- 
cation). 

A  confusion  between  the  two  categories  has 
perhaps  caused  more  misunderstanding  of  the 
character  of  Tiepolo's  work  than  any  other 
single  factor.  A  case  in  point  is  the  oil  sketch 
relating  to  the  staircase  painting  at  Wiirzburg, 
recently  and  sensationally  found  in  a  London 
hotel.  It  has  never  been  seen  in  public.  It  is  there- 
fore regrettable,  though  no  doubt  inevitable, 
that  Morassi  should  reproduce  it  on  a  scale 
which  excludes  any  possibility  of  detailed  ex- 
amination, let  alone  of  deciding  into  which  cate- 
gory it  falls.  Moreover,  due  to  the  recentness  of 
its  discovery,  it  receives  no  mention  in  either 
the  introduction  or  the  notes.  If  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
modello  tor  the  Wiirzburg  ceiling,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  conforms  to  neither  of  the  two 
standard  sizes  which  Morassi  says  Tiepolo 
adopted  for  almost  every  modcllo  he  painted.7 
Interesting,  too,  is  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  agree 
very  precisely  in  particulars  with  the  Wiirzburg 
ceiling  but  hardly  at  all  with  the  general  scheme 
of  the  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a 
modelletto  after  the  ceiling  it  cannot  for  that  reason 
alone  be  rejected  as  a  work  of  the  master's  own 
hand;  for  these  reductions  of  existing  paintings 
may  not  have  invariably  been  produced  by 
Domenico  and  the  lesser  studio  assistants.  But 
the  solution  of  such  fascinating  problems  must 
await  the  publication  of  Morassi's  second  vol- 
ume, which  the  publishers  promise.  This  will 
contain  his  catalogue  raisonne  of  Tiepolo's  work, 
to  which  the  present  admirable  book  is  by  way 
of  being  an  introduction.  It  will  be  awaited 
with  the  keenest  anticipation  by  all  interested  in 
Venetian  settecento  art. 

A  word  of  especial  praise  must  be  accorded  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Murray  for  an  unusually 
mellifluous  translation  of  Morassi's  Italian  text. 
The  illustrations  are  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Phaidon  Press,  notably  the  reproductions  of  the 
Madrid  ceilings,  for  which  special  photographs 
have  been  taken.  The  difficulty  of  providing  an 
accurate  reproduction  of  huge  fresco  paintings 

6  Morassi  has  already  published  a  prologomenon  to 
such  a  study  in  Emporium  (June,  1941). 

7  Burlington  Magazine,  January,  1955,  p.  4,  note  1. 


Domenico  di  Niccolo.  'St.  John  the  Evangelist.'  S.Pietro  Ovile,  Siena.  Pigmented  wood 
(h.  166  cm.).  Reduced  (plate  93)  from  'Italian  Gothic  Sculpture,'  by  John  Pope-Hennessy 
(Phaidon,  London,  42s.  net). 


in  monochrome  on  the  scale  of  a  quarto  page  is 
formidable,  but  the  publishers  seem  to  have 
gone  as  far  as  possible  in  this  direction  by  com- 
bining reproductions  of  whole  ceilings  with 
carefully  chosen  details  illustrated  on  a  reason- 
ably large  scale.  And  the  colour  reproductions 
are  so  discreetly  inserted  that  the  fastidious 
reader  armed  with  a  razor  blade  and  a  ruler  can 
easily  remove  them  without  in  any  way  damag- 
ing the  book.-F.J.B.W. 


ITALIAN   GOTHIC   SCULPTURE:  By 

John  Pope-Hennessy:  (London:  Phaidon 
Press.  42s.  net) 

UNTIL  now  the  English  reader  wishing  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  sculp- 
ture may  well  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
to  begin.  Sir  Eric  Maclagen's  brilliant  summary 
suffers  from  the  disadvantages  of  a  lecture  course 
and  is  practically  unobtainable  in  England; 
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Mr.  Perkins's  pioneer  work  has  been  out-dated 
by  half  a  century  of  research;  Dr.  Burckhardt's 
Cicerone  for  sculpture  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  Englished;  and  the  most  frequently 
seen  volume  is  Dr.  Bode's  dyspeptic  account  of 
Florentine  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  which  is 
marred  by  its  cantankerous  comments  and  grcss 
inaccuracies.  The  English  reader  has  conse- 
quently been  driven  to  the  general  histories  of 
Italian  art  or  has  begun  by  reading  monographs 
on  the  works  of  individual  sculptors  which  in- 
evitably give  an  unbalanced  view  of  the  subject. 
While  the  bookshops  teemed  with  introductions 
to  Italian  painting  there  was  no  introduction  to 
Italian  sculpture.  The  gap  is  now  being  filled 
most  worthily  by  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy's  three 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  Italian 
Gothic  sculpture. 

Few  will  venture  to  deny  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced sculptors  as  great  as  her  greatest  painters 
and,  as  far  as  such  comparisons  can  be  made, 
many  will  agree  that  the  best  of  her  sculptors 
appear  now  to  be  greater  artists  than  any  of  her 
painters.  The  sculptor  is,  indeed,  at  an  almost 
overwhelming  advantage;  for  we  can  usually 
see  his  work  as  he  intended  us  to  see  it,  the  effect 
of  'sluttish  time'  on  marble  is  nothing  to  wh^t  it 
is  on  canvas.  From  a  purely  aesthetic  viewpoint 
we  nearly  always  have  to  make  allowances  for 
an  old  picture  either  by  peering  through  the  thick 
varnish  or  by  attempting  to  reconstruct  what 
the  restorer  has  removed.  We  can  take  a  statue 
as  it  stands,  and,  if  it  is  patinated,  like  Dona- 
tello's  Judith,  we  must  remember  that  the  artist 
would  consider  it  to  be  in  a  better  condition 
than  when  it  left  his  hands.  The  student  of  sculp- 
ture has,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  the 
student  of  paintings.  He  is  less  frequently  con- 
cerned with  a  choice  between  an  original  and  a 
copy  or  two  copies.  He  usually  finds  the  works 
in  the  places  for  which  they  were  designed  and 
he  rarely  discovers  them  to  have  been  spoilt 
by  later  restorations.  It  may,  therefore,  seem 
strange  that  so  few  scholars  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  most  fascinating  and  rewarding 
field.  The  reason  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  word,  rewarding ;  for  the 
best  Italian  sculpture  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
'saleable'.  The  authority  on  sculpture  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  living  out  of  expertise.  More- 
over, as  the  best  Italian  sculpture  has  remained 
in  Italy  the  student  must  go  there  to  study  it. 
We  can  glean  some  impression  of  most  Italian 
painters  from  visits  to  public  and  private  collec- 
tions in  England  or  America.  But  no  impression 
whatever  can  be  made  of  Italian  sculptors  with- 
out frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to  Italy.  For 
all  the  merits  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, one  can,  in  England,  form  a  better  im- 
pression of  Greek  than  of  Italian  sculpture. 

Mr.  Pope-Hennessy's  book  has  had  to  appeal 
to  two  types  of  reader:  to  the  art  lover  who 
wishes  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
Italian  sculpture,  and  to  the  student  who  needs 
an  introductory  text-book  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  his  subsequent  researches.  It  is  the  high- 
est praise  to  say  that  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  has 
succeeded  triumphantly  on  both  counts.  His 
essay  of  some  sixty  pages  summarizes  the  de- 
velopment of  sculpture  between  the  middle  of 


the  Thirteenth  and  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  His  catalogue  of  plates  gives  all  the 
relevant  information  about  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  the  period  and  is  documented  by  bibli- 
ographies which  summarize  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  They 
will  provide  the  student  with  a  reading  list  to 
keep  him  busy  for  many  a  month.  Indeed,  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  the  casual  reader, 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  will  soon  find  himself 
in  the  hotly  disputacious  world  of  the  scholars, 
Valentiner,  Gnudi,  Carli,  Pope-Hennessy  in- 
deed, and  the  like.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by 
a  hundred  and  eight  large  and  a  hundred  small 
plates  which  have  been  chosen  very  wisely  'to 
present  an  honest  image  of  the  sculptures  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  seen'  rather  than  to  display 
the  photographer's  ability  to  make  marble  and 
bronze  look  like  flesh. 

The  scope  of  this  book  extends  frcm  Nicola 
Pisano,  who  began  as  a  pure  Romanesque  sculp- 
tor, to  Nanni  di  Banco  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
who  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Renais- 
sance. As  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  points  out,  there 
is  no  real  break  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
in  the  history  of  Italian  sculpture,  'for  Italian 
Gothic  sculpture  forms  a  prologue,  as  Italian 
Baroque  sculpture  forms  an  epilogue  to  the 
central  chapter  on  Renaissance  art'.  But  so 
fascinating  a  prologue  is  it  that  many  scholars 
have  never  reached  the  central  chapter,  feeling 
content  to  settle  down  among  the  problems  of 
the  Pisani.  Not  so  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy,  who  is 
always  straining  forward  to  the  Renaissance  or 
casting  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  Roman- 
esque. Moreover,  he  is  always  ready  to  throw 
out  a  revealing  observation  on  the  contempor- 
ary painters  or  the  Gothic  of  northern  Europe. 
These  who  think  he  has  oversimplified  the 
complex  story  of  the  development  of  Gothic 
sculpture  have  only  to  plunge  into  the  works 
indicated  in  the  bibliography  to  see  that  this 
simplification  is  based  upon  the  most  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  only  thing 
that  this  admirable  volume  appears  to  lack  is 
an  index  of  place-names.  But  one  hopes  that  this 
will  be  added  in  the  second  edition  when  the 
few  inaccurate  plate  references  are  corrected. 
The  book  can  be  most  w-armly  recommended 
to  all  students  of  Italian  art,  laymen  and  special- 
ists alike.- C.R.I. 

LA  PINACOTECA   POLDI  PEZZOLI: 

Catalogue  compiled  by  Franco  Russoli: 
(Milan:  Electa:  (London  distributors,  Alec 
Tiranti  Ltd.).  £4  10s.  net) 

THE  new  catalogue  of  the  Poldi  Pezzoli 
Collection  at  Milan  is  a  very  grand  affair: 
so  grand,  indeed,  that  its  price  will  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  English  visitors  and  nearly  all 
scholars.  It  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  Berenson, 
photographs  of  all  the  paintings  in  the  collection, 
the  relevant  facts  about  most  of  the  pictures  and 
a  good  selective  bibliography.  The  colour-plates 
are  little  worse  than  usual  but  they  are  of  pic- 
tures of  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  good  black- 
and-white  photographs.  To  make  the  text  of 
the  catalogue  comprehensible  to  all  students  of 
Italian  painting,  it  is  printed  in  Italian,  French, 


German  and  English,  thus  doubling  the  price  of 
the  volume.  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  ncn-Italian  student  has  been 
a  little  under-rated  when  one  reads  beneath  a 
picture  the  polyglot  caption:  'La  Pieta.  La  Pieta. 
Deposition.  "Pieta"',  cr  'Capriccio.  Caprice. 
Capriccio.  Capriccio'.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
helpful  to  be  able  to  read  the  introductions  and 
commentaries  in  English  but,  however  poor  a 
linguist  he  may  be,  the  English  reader  will  find 
it  necessary  to  struggle  with  one  of  the  other 
languages  when  he  comes  upon  a  sentence  like 
the  following:  'If  a  collaboration  of  assistants- 
f.i.  in  the  figure  of  Nicodemus-were  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  Botticelli  alone  however,  must  be 
ascribed  the  musical  harmony  of  the  figures 
combined  with  their  dramatic  rhythm  in  an 
exceptional  variety  of  limpid  modulations  and 
fluid  cadences.'  The  English  commentary  is,  in 
fact,  quite  valueless.  One  or  two  words  are  con- 
sistently mistranslated  and  it  is  riddled  with  mis- 
prints. Students  are  advised  to  keep  to  the  Ital- 
ian. If  an  English  text  was  deemed  necessary  for 
so  costly  a  volume,  it  would  surely  have  been 
worth  having  it  corrected  by  an  Englishman. 

It  may  seem  ungenerous  to  cavil  at  the 
poverty  of  the  English  translation  which  can, 
like  the  colour-plates,  be  ignored,  but  as  it  is 
presumably  responsible  in  part  for  the  high 
price  of  the  book  its  presence  must  be  regretted. 
In  spite  of  such  manifestations  of  a  folic  de  gran- 
deur in  the  'make-up',  the  catalogue  itself  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work  marked  by  careful  schol- 
arship. A  wealth  of  periodicals  has  been  con- 
sulted and  a  number  of  eminent  historians  have 
been  drawn  on  for  their  verbal  comments  (to 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  unwise  to  give  much 
weight) :  so  that  every  attribution  and  counter- 
attribution  is  supported  by  imposing  authori- 
ties. This  method  has  thrown  up  the  names  of 
several  possible  artists  for  some  of  the  earlier 
pictures  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  index  of 
them.  Occasionally  the  compiler  has  been  a  little 
over-cautious,  as  when  he  half  maintains  an 
attribution  to  Vincenzo  Foppa  of  a  Madonna 
and  Child  (654)  which  has  been  convincingly 
ascribed  to  Ambrogio  Bergognone. 

Largely  because  of  the  lack  of  critical  com- 
ments, the  later  pictures  have  been  treated 
briefly  and,  occasionally,  somewhat  cavalierly. 
(For  the  purposes  of  scholarship  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  record  the  inscription  on  a  painting  by 
Jan  Breughel  (430)  as  on  one  by  Giulio  Campi.) 
The  collection  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  paintings. 
Besides  the  well-known  works  by  G.  B.Tiepolo 
and  F.Guardi  there  is  a  magnificent  series  of 
portraits  by  Vittore  Ghislandi,  an  endearing 
portrait  of  a  nun  by  G.Ceruti,  and  there  are 
works  by  Domenico  Feti,  Ribiera,  Luigi  Crespi 
and  Magnasco.  But  most  of  these  are  summarily 
treated  and  illustrated  with  photographs  the 
size  of  postage  stamps.  One  is,  however,  as 
grateful  for  any  account  of  these  pictures  as  for 
the  fully  documented  entries  for  the  master- 
pieces of  Piero  della  Francesca,  Giovaimi  Bel- 
lini, Antonio  Pollaiuolo  and  Botticelli  for  which 
the  collection  is  justly  famous.  The  catalogue 
will  be  of  use  to  all  students  of  Italian  painting.- 
H.H. 
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LA  MAIOLICA  ANTICA  VENETA  I:  By 

Giuseppe  Morazzoni:  4to,  137  pages,  82 
plates,  5  illustrations  in  the  text:  (Milan:  Luigi 
Alfieri,  1955:  (London  distributors,  Alec 
Tiranti  Ltd.)  £4  10s.  net) 

LIKE  other  Renaissance  subjects,  Italian 
j  maiolica  is  temporarily  out  of  fashion,  and 
he  who  would  study  it  is  further  discouraged  by 
the  need  to  pursue  a  multitude  of  illustrations  in 
old  catalogues  and  articles  in  inaccessible  period- 
icals. It  was,  therefore,  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  publisher  to  sponsor  a  series  in  which  the 
scattered  material  relating  to  the  wares  of  a 
particular  school  is  summarized  in  a  single 
volume. 

Professor  Morazzoni  here  follows  the  same 
industrious  procedure  as  in  his  many  other 
books  on  Italian  decorative  arts.  His  footnotes 
show  that  he  has  consulted  almost  everything 
ever  written  about  Venetian  maiolica,  including 
articles  that  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
find  without  his  aid.  Nevertheless  the  book  does 
not  quite  fulfil  the  expectations  aroused  by  its 
bulky  form  and  high  price.  The  illustrations  are 
of  mediocre  quality  and  seldom  take  advantage 
of  the  large  page;  important  documentary- 
pieces  are  omitted:  and  some  surprising  inter- 
lopers take  their  place.  There  are  signs  of  hasty- 
cons  traction :  no  index,  a  complete  absence  of 
cross-references  between  text  and  illustrations, 
and  many  mis-spelt  names  (including  Italian). 
The  author  has  evidently-  not  seen  many  of  the 
objects  illustrated,  and  his  comments  thus  lack 
the  authentic  ring  of  independent  judgment. 
His  paraphrases  of  other  writers'  work  are 
allusive  and  often  obscure,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  originals  to  see  what  exactly  is 
meant. 

The  archives  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  show 
that  the  Venetian  potters  were  continuously- 
active  after  the  organization  of  their  guild  in 
1300:  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  they  were  pro- 
tected by  decrees  against  the  importation  of 
work  from  elsewhere,  with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  the  fine  Hispano-Moresque  pottery  of 
Valencia.  (Why  are  two  Spanish  tiles  illustrated 
on  Pi.  10  as  'Venetian'?)  The  fragments  so 
patiently  fished  out  of  the  lagoon  by  Signore 
Luigi  Conton  prove  beyond  doubt  that  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury- the  standard  Venetian  pottery  was  lead- 
glazed  'sgraffiato'  ware  with  vividly  drawn  in- 
cised designs,  and  that  true  painted  maiolica  was 
a  comparatively  late  introduction  from  long- 
established  centres  such  as  Faenza.  A  potter  from 
Faenza  was  working  at  Venice  in  1489  (not  14S0, 
as  incorrectly  given  here),  and  Morazzoni  ac- 
cepts without  reserve  Ballardini's  tentative 
attribution  to  him  of  a  dish  which  has  passed 
from  the  Leverton  Harris  Collection  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  showing  the  Doge  Bar- 
barigo  in  an  incident  of  the  Holy  League  against 
the  French  invaders  of  1495.  But  there  is  no 
justification  at  all  for  including  as  'Venetian'  on 
PI.  10  a  syrup  jar  dated  1515.  It  is  a  Deruta  type. 

The  earliest  surviving  maiolica  which  is  cer- 
tainly Venetian  is  a  series  of  large  dishes  with 
German  heraldry-  dating  from  1 520  to  1 525 :  none 
is  illustrated  here,  but  on  Pi.  17  is  a  Faenza 
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heraldic  dish  of  about  1540.  From  1540  the 
signatures  of  Maestro  Lodovico  and  Maestro 
Giacomo  da  Pesaro  are  found  on  wares  charac- 
teristically painted  in  blue,  heightened  with 
white,  on  a  pale  blue  ground.  These  are  among 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Italian  maiolica,  and 
England  is  fortunate  in  possessing,  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  illustration 
of  the  magnificent  and  little-known  dish  in  the 
Vatican,  painted  with  an  old  woman  spinning. 
This  has  been  attributed  by  R.  Schmidt  to 
Maestro  Domenigo  da  Venezia,  whose  signa- 
ture is  found  from  1568  onwards,  especially  on 
polychrome  wares.  A  useful  range  of  illustra- 
tions shows  Domenigo's  skilful  adaptation  of 
the  Tintoretto  manner  to  maiolica-painting; 
other  pieces,  with  subjects  derived  from  en- 
gravings, are  in  the  istoriato  style  practised  most 
assiduously  at  Urbino,  and  introduced  to  Venice 
by  potters  from  Central  Italy. 

In  his  Three  Books  of  the  Potter's  Art,  written 
between  1556  and  1559,  Cipriano  Piccolpasso 
gives  a  number  of  large  drawings  of  designs 
favoured  by  contemporary-  Venetian  potters 
which  help  to  identify  surviving  pieces.  Moraz- 
zoni seems  unaware  that  the  original  Piccolpasso 
manuscript  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
was  sumptuously  published  in  1934,  and  takes 
his  reproductions  of  the  drawings  from  poor 
nineteenth-century-  copies.  Piccolpasso  mentions 
by  name  only  one  Venetian  potter-Francesco 
di  Pier  del  Vassaio  from  Castel  Durante,  whose 
work  has  not  been  identified.  Morazzoni  would 
on  insufficient  grounds  attribute  to  him  a  dish 
(not  illustrated)  painted  with  the  Sack  of  Troy 
and  inscribed  Fatto  in  Venetia  in  Chastello,  1146. 
He  says  that  Piccolpasso  gave  'in  Castello'  as  the 
location  of  Francesco's  kiln,  yet  this  is  not  true. 
Another  potter  from  Castel  Durante,  Baldan- 
tonio  Solingo,  worked  for  seven  years  in  Venice. 
Morazzoni  discusses  him  for  two  pages  but 
does  not  illustrate  or  give  the  location  of  his 
only  signed  work,  a  plate  of  1 551  at  The  Hague 
showing  the  Roman  wars  against  Pyrrhus  (the 
inscription  is  incorrectly  transcribed). 

The  typically  Venetian  painted  designs  of 
fruit  had  a  wide  influence  on  potters  working  in 
the  distant  Netherlands  and  Sicily.  On  the  other 
hand,  immigrants  to  Venice  from  other  Italian 
centres  such  as  Faenza,  Castel  Durante  and  Ur- 
bino may  well  have  made  there  wares  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  their  home 
towns.  To  this  confused  situation  Professor 
Morazzoni  is  an  unreliable  guide;  his  Pis.  48, 
49,  52,  53  are  not  all  mentioned  in  the  text,  and 
the  Venetian  origin  of  the  pieces  is  difficult  to 
accept.  He  goes  on  to  deal  with  Padua,  Verona, 


and  Legnago,  whose  pottery  partook  of  the 
same  general  character  as  that  of  Venice  itself. 
But  here  again  our  confidence  must  be  rein- 
forced by  reference  to  earlier  writers,  and  Pro- 
fessor Morazzoni  has  given  us  welcome  en- 
couragement to  seek  them  out. 

It  seems  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  second 
volume  dealing  with  Venetian  wares  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  If  the 
author  can  spare  time  to  give  plate-references 
and  an  index,  he  will  put  us  still  further  in  his 
debt.- A.  L. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 
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I.  John  Fcmeley.  Portrait  of  'Sir  Harry 
Goodrich',  Master  of  the  Quorn  Hunt, 
1832-33.  From  the  Captain  F.  Buddler- 
Atkinson  Collection  (H.B.Baverstock  & 
Son,  Godalming).  2.  John  Wootton.  Por- 
trait of 'The  Darley  Arabian',  with  groom 
up.  The  Miss  E.  A. Fawns  Collection  (Phil- 
lips, Son  &  Neale's).  3.  Jules  Berthe  Jong- 
kind.  'Le  Port  de  Chernin  de  Fer,  Honfleur,' 
I9i  X  31  in.,  signed  and  dated  1866. 
Anonymous  collection  (Sotheby's).  4.  Rom- 
anesque sculptured  sandstone  head,  Twelfth 
Century.  The  Reinach  and  Dr.S.Zalman 
Yovely  Collections  (Parkc-Bcrnet  Galleries, 
New  York).  5.  Mennecy  porcelain  group 
on  a  Louis  XVI  ormolu  base,  6§  in.  high. 
Vagliano  Collection  (Christie's).  6.  Louis 
XV  marquetry  table,  22  in.  wide,  by  L. 

Boudin.  Ernest  Rechnitzer  Collection  (Christie's).  7.  Early  George  III  marquetry  cabinet, 
4  ft.  8  in.  high,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  (Sotheby's).  8.  A  Carl  Fr.berge  gold-mounted  nephrite  ink- 
vase,  3|  in.  high,  by  Erik  Kollin.  Vagliano  Collection  (Christie's).  9.  A  French  fourteenth- 
century  ivory  diptych,  7§  X  5  in.  Mrs.W. P. Grieve  Collection  (Sotheby's).  10.  A  T'ang 
Dynasty  silver  and  gilt  shallow  cup,  2 1  in.  diameter,  3^  in.  wide  with  handle.  Mrs.E. 
Bennett  Collection  (Sotheby's).  II.  George  II  silver  soup  tureen,  by  Paul  Crespin,  1736. 
Sir  Lyonel  Tollemache  Collection  (J.Trevor  &  Sons).  12.  Flemish  Gothic  tapestry,  circa 
1530,  8  ft.  X  10  ft.  3  in.,  woven  with  figures  emblematic  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church. 
The  Mrs. James  Manchester  (Lloyds  Neck,  Long  Island)  Collection  (Sotheby's). 
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THE  Western  world  has  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  its 
debt  to  the  people  who  created  the  Renaissance,  thereby  im- 
buing all  the  arts  of  Europe  with  the  humanism  that  is  the  water- 
mark of  our  modern  culture.  But  the  same  genius  which  taught 
us  the  'new  style'  in  literature  and  architecture  and  painting,  was 
also  focused  on  the  more  perishable  arts.  The  Italians  had  the 
sense  to  understand  that,  just  as  pleasure  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  art,  so  art  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  pleasure.  They 
gave  the  undying  stamp  of  their  style  to  their  feasts  and 
celebrations. 

Knowing,  also,  that  of  all  forms  of  human  art  a  party  is  the 
most  ephemeral,  they  seldom  failed  to  prepare  monuments  of 
these  events  in  the  form  of  books  that  described  the  festivities 
and  listed  the  participants.  They  were  usually  embellished  with 
woodcuts  or  engravings.  It  is  in  these  fete  books,  the  'souvenir 
programmes'  of  earlier  centuries,  that  we  can  still  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  of  entertainment.  As  we  go  over  them  we  are 
constantly  being  reminded  how  very  little,  if,  indeed,  any,  of 
what  our  modern  impresarios  promise  us  is  actually  new. 

One  of  the  more  disapproving  Anglo-Saxon  travellers  in 
seventeenth-century  Italy  reported  that  'all  which  the  popula- 
tion of  these  Southern  countries  seems  to  require  to  put  by  their 
dayes  work  and  indulge  in  a  heathenish  celebration  is  an  Excuse ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which  publicke  rcjoycings 
clutter  the  streets  of  their  cities,  that  is  easily  enough  found,  in- 
deed the  calendar  of  their  Popish  saints  abounds  in  them'. 

Lithgow  was,  of  course,  quite  right.  The  feasts  of  the  Church 
year  have  always  offered  the  most  logical  occasions  for  celebra- 
tions which,  in  pomp  and  magnificence,  range  from  the  corona- 
tion of  a  Pope  to  the  feast  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  smallest 
village  which  puts  aside  money  for  an  entire  year  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  the  event  with  banners,  floats  and  fireworks. 

Fireworks  in  all  their  various  forms  have  always  been  part  of 
Italian  rejoicings.  They  offer  the  most  natural  and  effective  form 
of  public  bravura.  The  first  appearance  in  Europe  of  fireworks 
for  pleasure,  as  distinguished  from  warlike  devices,  was  probably 
in  Italy,  with  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  as  a  starting- 
point  for  inquiry.  Vannoccio  Biringuccio,  who  wrote  one  of  the 
earliest  known  fireworks  treatises,  Pirotcclmia,  in  1540,  tells  us 
that  'from  these  fires  composed  of  forceful  and  horrible  materials 
bringing  harm  and  terror  to  men,  a  happy  and  pleasing  effect  is 
also  produced  and,  instead  of  fleeing  from  it,  the  people  willingly 
go  to  sec  it'.  He  describes  how  in  former  times,  in  his  native 
Siena  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  in  Florence  on  the 
day  of  St. John  the  Baptist,  it  was  the  practice  to  present  shows 
employing  figures  of  wood  and  plaster  that  emitted  fire  from 
their  mouths  and  eyes. 

The  most  popular  form  of  fireworks  display  was  the  giran&o\a, 
or  'whirler'.  'Indeed,'  Biringuccio  goes  on,  'although  it  was  a 
beautiful  thing  and  cost  much  money,  it  was  a  useless  thing  to 
make.  Nevertheless,  those  times  were  truly  golden;  that  is,  they 
had  much  gold  to  spend  for  things  without  consideration  of  the 
expense,  and  fireworks  had  no  other  purpose  than  amusement 
and  endured  no  longer  than  the  kiss  of  a  lover  for  his  lady,  if  as 
long.  ...  As  I  told  you,  it  was  customary  to  make  this  thing  in 
many  places,  and  the  ones  I  know  most  of  were  in  Florence  and 
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Siena.  Truly  it  was  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  thing  to  see  it 
produce  so  many  effects  in  fire,  just  as  living  things  do  by  them- 
selves. Now  of  all  the  said  festivals,  only  this  one  has  remained 
in  Rome  in  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  ...  at  great  celebrations.  But 
instead  of  constructing  this  edifice  they  make  use  of  the  whole 
castle,  which  is  indeed  a  very  pleasing  shape.' 

The  girandola  at  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  which  Biringuccio 
describes  was,  through  most  of  four  centuries,  the  setting  of  the 
most  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  in  a  city  famous  then,  as 
now,  for  the  beauty  of  such  spectacles.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
1 48 1,  though  it  may  well  have  been  shown  earlier.  It  was  held  on 
such  occasions  as  Easter  Monday,  the  Festival  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  election  or  coronation  of  a  pope,  or  on  papal  anniver- 
saries. Tradition  has  credited  some  of  the  effects  to  Michelangelo. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  records  of  that  celebrated  sight  is 
Ambrogio  Brambilla's  engraving  of  the  girandola  as  it  appeared 
in  1579  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  election  (No.  1).  A 
grand  display  of  rockets  to  the  accompaniment  of  flaming  tar- 
barrels  is  seen  on  the  castle,  and  there  are  tar-barrels  to  match  on 
the  Piazza  dei  Ponti,  which  is  crowded  with  spectators,  every 
man  of  them  wearing  trunk-hose  and  a  short  cloak.  A  detail 
worth  noting  is  the  flourishing  open-air  fish  restaurant  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  right  foreground.  The  text  beneath  the 
picture  describes  the  fireworks  in  detail,  referring  to  the  display 
as  'a  sign  of  joy  which  is  performed  in  Rome,  and  which  is  called 
the  whirling  one.  ...  It  would  seem  that  all  the  stars  of  heaven  are 
falling  to  earth,  a  thing  verily  most  amazing,  and  vastly  marvel- 
lous to  see.  .  .  .  That  it  may  be  understood  by  all,  this  drawing  of 
it  is  newly  published  with  every  diligence.' 

After  the  short-lived  French  Republic,  proclaimed  at  Rome  in 
1798,  the  girandola  was  sometimes  shown  at  other  places,  such 
as  the  Pincian  Hill,  or  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Montorio,  on  the 
Janiculum.  Murray's  Handbook  oj  Rome  and  Its  Environs,  1881, 
informs  us  that  'the  celebrated  girandola,  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world,  which  took  place  of  late  years  on  the 
Pincian  Hill  on  Easter  Monday  and  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter,  is 
once  more  displayed  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  either  on  the 
birthday  of  Rome,  or  on  the  national  fete,  dello  Statuto  (first 
Sunday  in  June)'.  The  jarring  caused  by  the  powder  charges 
damaged  some  of  the  Castello's  frescoed  rooms.  The  fireworks 
were  finally  regarded  as  being  too  hazardous  for  the  ancient 
building,  and  in  1887  the  ancient  spectacle  was  held  there  for  the 
last  time. 

Another  famous  Roman  celebration  was  the  one  held  by  the 
Spaniards  annually  in  the  Piazza  Navona  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Resurrection.  A  rare  engraving  by  Antonio  Tempesta  (No.  2) 
conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the  many  elaborate  pyrotechnical 
devices  which  were  fired  off  over  the  heads  of  the  delighted 
throngs  that  packed  the  square,  in  1603. 

In  England  and  in  France  fireworks  displays  were  developed 
along  Italian  lines.  There  is  a  manuscript  cited  by  Montfaucon, 
describing  the  historic  visit  in  1520  of  Henry  VIII  with  Francis  I 
near  Guines,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  which  we  are 
told  of  'the  singular  appearance  in  the  air  of  a  great  salamander, 
or  dragon,  artificially  constructed;  it  was  four  fathoms  long,  and 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  fire,  very  horrible  and  terrible.  .  .  . 
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Ambrogio  Brambilla  (flourished  in  Rome  1582-99).  The  Castel  St. 
Angelo  with  the  Girandola,  1579,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Election 
of  the  Pope. 

Many  were  greatly  frightened  thereby,  thinking  that  it  must  be 
a  comet  or  some  monster  or  portent,  as  nothing  could  be  seen  to 
support  it.  It  passed  over  the  chapel  where  Mass  was  being  said, 
across  the  camp,  with  an  undulating  motion,  as  fast  as  a  foot 
soldier  could  travel,  as  far  as  Guisnes,  mounting  as  high  in  the 
air  as  a  crossbow  would  carry  an  arrow'.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Italian  artisans  that  Francis  I  induced  to 
come  to  France  with  the  'new  style'  who  had  constructed  this  piece 
of  terribilita  to  impress  and  confound  the  visitors  from  the  north. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  there  were  two 
distinct  schools  of  pyrotechny  in  Europe :  the  Southern,  domin- 
ated bv  the  Italian  tradition  which  had  its  centre  in  Bologna,  and 
the  Northern,  with  its  celebrated  masters  at  Nuremberg.  The 
two  were  distinct.  The  difference  lay  not  so  much  in  any  variation 
of  the  actual  fireworks  that  were  used  as  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  display.  The  Italian  tradition  was  based,  as  Birin- 
guccio  described,  on  early  observances  of  religious  festivals,  in 
which  more  or  less  elaborate  structures  were  erected  for  the  fire- 
works, with  the  'temple'  or  'machine'  as  an  essential  feature.  In 
and  upon  this  edifice  of  lathe  and  plaster  the  fireworks  were  dis- 
posed, and,  until  the  time  for  the  show,  the  pyrotechnists  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  mysteries  to  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  see  how  the  Renaissance 
spirit  of  classical  inquiry  and  allusion  constantly  showed  itself  in 
these  devices.  In  a  book  printed  in  Messina  in  1591,  Filippo 
Gotho  describes  the  festivities  that  were  held  there  in  1589  to 
commemorate  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  St.  Placidus  and 
his  martyr  companions.  A  special  feature  of  the  celebration  was 


Antonio  Tempesta.  A  rare  engraving  of  an  Easter  procession  (1603), 
held  annually  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  Rome. 

the  'pyramid  of  fire'  which  was  'filled  from  head  to  foot  with 
rays  of  fire  of  the  aforementioned  mineral  powder'.  Although  the 
obelisk  had  been  prepared  for  a  Church  feast  held  in  the  prov- 
inces, it  was  painted  with  Jove  hurling  thunderbolts,  Vulcan  at 
his  forge,  the  triumph  of  Ceres,  and  Prometheus  as  the  bearer 
of  the  flame :  a  typical  example  of  the  Italian  sense  of  the  con- 
tinuity between  the  pagan  gods  and  the  Christian  saints. 

To  northern  fireworkers,  influenced  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
these  machines  with  their  mysteries  all  reeked  of  papism.  They 
veered  to  the  other  extreme.  Their  devices  were  all  out  in  the 
open,  ranged  in  ordered  lines  for  the  public  to  admire  before 
they  were  fired.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  German  rep- 
resentations of  the  displays  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  actual 
fireworks,  showing  each  item,  down  to  the  last  unit,  with  typic- 
ally Teutonic  thoroughness.  The  Italian  prints,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  concentrate  on  the  architectural  aspects  of  the 
display,  allowing  the  fireworks  themselves  to  be  suggested  by  a 
few  quick  squiggles  and  twirls.  In  this  respect  both  schools  re- 
mained true  to  their  own  artistic  traditions.  The  German  ten- 
dency has  always  been  toward  the  Gothic  and  ornamental.  The 
liberating  spirit  of  the  Italian  genius  has  always  disregarded 
detail  for  its  own  sake,  and  has  concentrated  instead  on  the 
classical  and  architectural.  In  a  broad  sense,  it  was  their  great 
contribution  to  European  art. 

The  Italian  sense  of  architecture  is  evident  not  only  in  fire- 
works but  in  all  the  other  forms  of  festivity  and  pleasure  that 
they  touched.  Fantasy  was  inconceivable  without  a  foundation 
of  well-defined  form  to  serve  as  a  guide.    When  arranging 
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banquets  or  jousts  the  Italians  employed  their  feeling  for  classical 
shapes  as  much  as  they  did  when  planning  a  garden. 

The  float,  propelled  with  oars  or  merely  on  wheels,  has  always 
been  an  important  feature  of  Italian  celebrations,  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  and  one  to  which  they  brought  a  high  degree  of  artistry 
and  ingenuity.  The  best  artists  turned  their  hand  to  designing 
them.  The  Venetians,  always  delighted  at  the  opportunity  for  a 
show  of  beauty  on  the  water,  had  their  greatest  painters,  from 
Titian  to  Guardi,  plan  the  decorations  of  the  vessels  which  ap- 
peared in  the  regate.  Jacques  Callot,  when  he  was  in  Florence  as  a 
young  man,  saw  the  floats  which  were  used  for  the  fetes  given  by 
the  Medici  grand  dukes  in  the  Pitti  Palace  and  on  the  Arno  itself. 
Fireworks  were  often  employed  to  heighten  the  effects,  and  when 
Callot  returned  home  to  France  he  brought  the  Tuscan  ideas 
with  him.  When  Charles  IV  gave  a  carnival  fete  and  tourney  at 
Nancy  in  1627,  in  honour  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Chevreuse, 
Callot  must  have  planned  some  of  the  floats.  The  display  took 
place  in  the  tapestry-hung  hall  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  was 
large  enough  to  hold  several  thousand  spectators.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  Court  of  Lorraine  appeared  on  the  floats  in  legendary  and 
allegorical  roles.  We  have  the  account  of  an  eye-witness:  'One  by 
one  they  entered  the  semi-darkness  of  the  hall .  .  .  heavy  machines 
of  cardboard  and  wood  in  the  shape  of  sea-monsters,  war  ships, 
fantastic  animals  propelled  by  men  hidden  within.  ...  A  sudden 
hubbub  captured  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators.  ...  It  was 
Mm.  the  Barons  of  Couvonge  and  de  Chalabre,  as  the  sons  of 
Mars,  .  .  .  the  Garrison  of  Hell,  wearing  nothing  but  fire  and 
flames,  marching  before  them.  .  .  .  There  were  fifty  demons, 
each  bearing  two  torches  from  which  .  .  .  dragons  artfully  took 
shape  in  the  air,  flying  to  the  vaults  of  the  hall.  .  .  .  The  machine 
bore  a  grotto  vomiting  flames.  .  .  .  The  spectacle  filled  even  the 
most  determined  souls  with  a  strong  apprehension.'  Callot's 
etching  of  this  float  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  plates  (No.  4). 

The  Church  calendar  did  not  provide  the  only  excuses  that 
Italians  needed  for  a  festivity.  There  were  also  the  weddings  of 
nobilities,  royal  entries  and  royal  births,  all  of  which  served  as 
reasons  for  the  staging  of  superb  entertainments.  Typical  of  the 
splendours  of  these  fetes  was  the  equestrian  ballet  which  was  per- 
formed in  Florence  in  1661,  in  the  open-air  theatre  behind  the 
Pitti  Palace,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Cosimo  III,  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Marguerite-Louise  of  Orleans.  Such 
spectacles,  deriving  from  the  knightly  tournaments,  formed  the 
climax  of  court  festivities  in  the  baroque  period.  The  book 
which  commemorates  this  particular  event  contains  three  etch- 
ings by  Stefano  dclla  Bella,  the  first  of  which  depicts  The  Caval- 
cade of  Hercules,  accompanied  by  the  Chariots  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  followed  by  Knights  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America  (No. 
5).  The  other  etchings,  equally  elaborate,  show  the  positions  for 
the  Equestrian  Quadrilles  around  Mount  Atlas  and  the  plans  for  the 
tourney  and  the  ballet.  For  performances  like  this,  planned  to  be 
given  only  once  or  twice,  nothing  in  the  way  of  expense  or  time 
was  spared  in  the  preparations.  The  Cavalcade  of  Hercules  seems 
great-grandfather  of  our  circus  parades. 

The  ballets  on  horseback  reached  their  highest  perfection  in 
Florence  and  in  other  towns  of  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  passion  for 
equestrian  fetes  survives  today  in  the  colourful  Palio  for  which 
thousands  of  visitors  crowd  Siena  every  summer  to  witness,  and 
the  last  traces  of  the  courtly  ballets  themselves  are  still  to  be  seen 
today  in  the  skilfully  trained  horses  of  the  Spanish  Riding 
School  in  Vienna.  The  actual  set-up  of  the  tourneys  which  ac- 
companied these  ballets  can  easily  be  grasped  from  an  etching 
that  appeared  in  a  fete  book  called  he  Guerre  Festive  (No.  3).  It 
was  published  in  Palermo  in  1680  and  described  the  courtly 
games  which  were  held  there  in  honour  of  the  wedding  of 
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Charles  II  of  Spain.  In  this  print  the  barriers  for  the  combat  are 
clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the  wooden  arena  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion in  the  main  square  of  the  city.  It  is  evident  that  the  event  was 
staged  not  only  for  the  nobles  who  participated  in  the  tourna- 
ment, but  for  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 

Fireworks,  banquets,  processions,  equestrian  ballets  and 
tournaments  were  all  phases  of  the  Italian  passion  for  turning 
their  diversions  into  a  fine  art.  It  was  in  the  theatre,  however, 
that  all  these  talents  were  fused.  With  cardboard,  plaster  and  a 
little  paint,  the  artists  of  the  Court  could  create  overnight  whole 
worlds  for  the  delight  of  their  patrons.  By  the  time  the  baroque 
period  was  at  its  height,  the  Italian  scene  designers  were  able  to 
achieve  effects  which  astonished  the  world,  and  which,  in  their 
brilliance,  pomp  and  splendour  surpass  everything  we  know  of 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  theatre. 

Post-classical  drama  began  in  the  Church  with  simple  plays  of 
the  Resurrection,  which  required  little  more  in  the  way  of  scenic 
effect  than  a  small  representation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  the 
late. Middle  Ages  religious  drama  became  more  elaborate  and 
required  more  space  than  any  church  interior  afforded.  The 
audience  was  moved  outside,  before  the  cathedral  facade  where, 
on  a  platform  on  which  the  original  sepulchre  stood,  other  little 
houses  were  built  to  represent  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  Jerusalem, 
the  mouth  of  Hell  and  other  places  pertinent  to  the  action. 

In  about  1500,  Italian  princes  began  to  produce  more  elaborate 
secular  plays  in  the  courtyards  and  rooms  of  their  palaces,  and 
the  stage  designer  had  to  bring  his  casamenti,  or  little  houses, 
indoors.  This  provided  the  problem  of  stage  perspectives  which 
occupied  Italian  stage  designers  for  two  centuries.  Ghibcrti,  in 
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(Above)Ludovico  Burnacini.  'L'Euleo  Festeggiante,'  Vienna,  1699. 
( Right)  Ferdinando  and  Giuseppe  Bibiena.  Angelica  'Vincitrice  di 
Alcina,'  Vienna,  Favorita  Garden,  1716.  10 


the  early  1400's,  had  already  perfected  plastic  perspective  in  the 
foreshortened  buildings  on  his  doors  for  Florence's  baptistery: 
and  a  century  later,  when  Peruzzi  drew  some  of  the  earliest  sur- 
viving stage  designs,  this  perspective  must  have  been  in  his  mind. 
Serlio  adapted  Peruzzi's  scheme  in  the  woodcuts  for  his  Secondo 
Libro  diArchitettura  of  1545,  giving  Peruzzi's  style  a  wide  and  last- 
ing influence  thereby.  Serlio's  street  sets  for  comedy  and  tragedy 
were  illuminated  with  'infinite  lights,  large,  medium  and  small 
.  .  .  that  represent  so  many  brightest  joys,  as  though  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  similar  tilings.  Here  one  sees  the 
horned  and  lucent  Moon  rise  so  slowly  that  when  it  is  finally 
risen  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  not  observed  it  move'. 

The  'fixed  set'  reached  its  peak  of  perfection  in  the  Teatro 
Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  at  the  hands  of  Palladio  and  Scamozzi.  It 
opened  in  1584  with  a  revival  of  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Rex  just 
when  such  fixed  sets  were  about  to  be  abandoned  for  changing 
ones.  It  was  Italy's  subsequent  invention  of  the  opera  which 
altered  the  shape  of  stage  scenery. 

It  was  Florence  again  that  started  it,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Medici  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  in  1589.  There  were  months  of 
festivities:  a  tournament  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Croce,  a  battle  of 
gilded  galleons  by  torchlight  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti.  Most  important  historically,  however,  were  the  intermezzi, 
combinations  of  scenery,  dancing,  pantomime  and  madrigals  for 
which  Buontalcnti  created  movable  scenery.  Not  only  was  it 
the  launching  of  opera,  a  new  art  form,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  the  art  of  scene  design  as  we  know  it  today.  A  new  kind  of 
engineering  was  also  called  for:  that  of  stage  machinery,  to  cope 
quickly  with  the  changing  moods  of  the  spectacle. 

Le  Nozze  degli  Dei,  'The  Wedding  of  the  Gods',  with  music 
by  Saracinelli,  was  performed  for  a  grand-ducal  wedding  in 
Florence  in  1637  in  the  great  courtyard  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  One 
of  the  many  scenic  effects  created  by  Alfonso  Parigi  for  this 
opera  revealed  the  entire  heavens,  with  all  the  Olympian  gods 
arranged  on  moving  levels.  The  etching  by  Stefano  dclla  Bella 
(No.  6)  conveys  an  impression  of  this  extraordinary  theatrical 
feat,  which  is  even  more  extraordinary  when  one  realizes  that 
there  were  more  than  half  a  dozen  other  scenic  effects  in  the 
course  of  the  performance,  all  equally  elaborate. 


The  great  master  of  the  art  of  stage  machinery  was  Giacomo 
Torelli,  who  was  called  to  Paris  in  1644,  where  he  staged  La 
Finta  Pazza.  The  French  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  Among 
other  wonders  there  was  a  huge  wooden  device  which  lumbered 
up  to  the  footlights  with  a  chorus  of  twenty  nymphs  all  sinking 
and  soaring  with  it.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  Opera. 
Seven  years  after  Torelli  brought  the  opera  to  France,  Ferdinand 
III  brought  Ludovico  Burnacini  to  Vienna.  Burnacini  staged  an 
unremitting  series  of  sumptuous  spectacles  for  the  Hapsburgs 
(Nos.  7,  8  &  9),  and  started  an  operatic  tradition  in  Austria  which 
has  developed  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  Ferdinand  had  Burna- 
cini stage  some  of  the  most  elaborate  spectacles  ever  seen  indoors. 
He  spent  so  much  money  on  the  theatre  that  at  his  death  there 
was  too  little  in  the  treasury  to  buy  mourning  for  the  Court. 
But  he  established  opera  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Austria. 

When  the  Eighteenth  Century  opened,  Italy's  political  star 
had  set.  The  only  power  she  still  held  was  her  ability  to  export 
her  theatrical  artists  to  the  Courts  which  could  afford  their  tal- 
ents. The  last  great  baroque  stage  designers  were  the  Bibienas, 
a  Bolognese  family  who  worked  chiefly  for  the  Hapsburgs  (No. 
10).  Their  designs  were  like  a  great  final  burst  of  fireworks. 

The  artistic  leadership  of  Europe  shifted  to  Paris,  although 
some  sparks  still  glowed  in  Italy :  Venice  had  a  long  sunset,  a  pro- 
longed carnival  in  which  the  rest  of  the  world  participated,  with 
the  grace  and  wit  of  Goldoni  in  its  theatre  to  rival  the  highly 
polished  style  of  Paris's  Marivaux.  The  last  fling  of  the  city  of  the 
regate  lingered  on  into  the  century  which  followed.  In  1833, 
George  Sand,  visiting  the  abandoned  city  over  which  Austria 
'stretched  her  wings  like  the  mantle  of  the  dead',  wrote:  Tl  fau- 
drait  bien  des  annees  d'esclavage  pour  abroutir  entierement  ce 
caracterc  insouciant  ct  frivole,  qui,  pendant  tant  d'annees  s'est 
nuorrie  de  fetes  ct  de  divertissements.'  But  in  a  sense  it  no  longer 
mattered.  Italy  had  given  her  gifts  to  the  world.  The  rest  of  us 
are  still  coasting  along  on  the  great  initial  life-giving  impetus 
which  originally  came  out  of  Italy. 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  A.  Hyatt  Mayor  for 
his  invaluable  help  on  the  section  on  stage  design.  All  photographs 
illustrated  by  kind  permission,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


A  Tintoretto  for  St.  Louis 

TINTORETTO 'S  Minerva  Pursuing  Venus, 
which  has  lately  entered  the  collection  of 
the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis,  has  been 
known  to  students  only  for  the  past  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  widely 
recognized  as  an  exceptional  example  of  his 
final  phase,  in  which  he  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  baroque  style.  The  painting  came  to 
America  from  the  Collection  of  Italico  Brass 
in  Venice.  A  comparison  is  inevitably  sug- 
gested with  Tintoretto's  great  decorations  for 
the  ducal  palace  in  Venice  (1577),  four  alle- 
gorical subjects  including  a  Minerva  Repulsing 
Mars.  In  these  remarkable  decorations,  which 
so  admirably  fill  their  architectural  function, 
Tintoretto  sums  up  the  past,  and  proclaims 
himself  a  master  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  in  so 
far  as  his  quite  independent  and  underivative 
style  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  tradition  of 
his  predecessors.  In  this  later  phase,  although 
separated  from  it  by  only  a  few  years,  he  shapes 
the  future  of  Venetian  painting.  The  figures  in 
the  paintings  in  the  Doge's  Palace  are  placed 
firmly  on  earth.  The  present  subject  transports 
us  to  the  clouds  on  Mt.  Olympus.  The  golden 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  flashes  of  brilliance  and 
yet  one  is  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  seven- 
teenth-century commentator:  'He  was  prodigal 
of  his  half-tones  and  shadows  but  sparing  in  his 
highlights.'  The  composition  is  held  within  a 
net  of  radiating  lines,  spreading  outward  toward 
the  edges  of  the  canvas,  very  much  as  in  the 
Origin  of  the  Milky  Way  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London,  a  painting  of  probably  the  same 
period,  around  1580,  although  in  the  St.  Louis 
picture  there  is  an  enveloping  of  the  figures  in 
moving  cloud  forms  and  a  feeling  of  the  vastness 
of  space  around  them  which  is  lacking  in  the 
former  work.  Daringly,  the  motion  of  the  pic- 
ture is  forward,  Minerva  borne  on  rays  of  light 
and  Venus  bending  before  her,  over  two  pros- 
trate I  'ices  who  fall  headlong. 

Tintoretto  was  that  rare  figure  for  his  time,  a 
self-taught  artist,  since  the  studio  of  Titian  was 
closed  to  him,  and  because  his  unbounded  genius 
forced  its  way  into  expression  without  the  con- 
ventional training  under  a  master.  In  his  time  it 
was  unthinkable  that  a  painter  should  not  go 
through  the  usual  apprenticeship,  moulded  by  a 
master  until  such  time  as  he  was  able  to  go  his 
own  way  and,  if  gifted  enough,  add  his  own  in- 
novations to  an  earlier  tradition.  His  fate  as  well 
as  inborn  temperament  made  Tintoretto  an  in- 
novator. Ridolfi,  writing  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  described  his  ingenious  methods  of 
study,  using  statues  as  his  models  which  he 
lighted  in  special  ways  to  bring  out  a  desired 
effect.  In  these  early  studies  much  of  his  final 
achievement  is  foretold,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  impressed  El  Greco  who  carried 


much  farther  the  creation  of  forms  in  light. 

The  effect  of  movement  which  continues  is 
mastered  by  Tintoretto  here,  yet  even  he  rarely 
works  with  such  freedom  as  in  this  instance. 
Detail  is  subjected  to  a  minor  role,  and  the  finish 
of  the  allegories  of  the  Doge's  Palace  is  re- 
nounced. Some  of  his  contemporaries  could  not 
understand  or  appreciate  this,  as  when  the  dec- 
orations were  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
A  grudging  critic,  Sangiorgio,  admitted,  after 
the  painter  had  delayed  over  the  completion  of 
the  work,  that  they  were  at  last  satisfactory, 
'.  .  .  taking  into  account  his  style  which  never 
finishes  anything'.  He  did  not  see  that  to  this 
lack  of  'finish',  such  works  of  Tintoretto  owed 
their  life. 

Glass:  The  Strauss  Collection 

FOR  the  past  twenty-five  years  Jerome 
Strauss  has  been  forming  a  collection  of 
glass  unparalleled  in  America.  The  objective  of 
forming  a  collection  of  drinking-glasses  span- 
ning a  period  of  over  three  thousand  years  might 
well  have  attracted  a  European  collector,  but  in 
America  an  interest  in  glass,  with  the  exception 
of  American  glass,  has  strangely  enough  been 
slow  to  develop.  What  Mr.  Strauss  has  accom- 


plished could  be  judged  by  a  selection  of  about 
three  hundred  examples  from  his  collection 
which  has  recently  been  on  view  at  the  Corning 
Glass  Centre,  New  York. 

Realizing  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  glass- 
maker  of  all  ages  have  gone  into  the  production 
of  drinking-glasses,  and  that  there  are  advantages 
in  setting  limits  to  a  collection  if  it  is  to  become 
of  value  for  study  purposes,  Mr.  Strauss  has 
confined  his  interests  to  the  drinking-vessel 
only. 

Among  the  early  subjects  in  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion was  a  first-century  Syrian,  or  Cypriote,  cup 
in  pale  green  glass  with  an  inscription  which 
bids  the  drinker  Rejoice  and  Be  Merry.  The  latest 
included  an  American  blown-glass  cup  with 
'lily-pad'  decoration,  a  uniquely  American 
style  in  which  the  craftsman  has  manipulated  a 
second  layer  of  glass  to  form  a  freely  formed 
decoration  in  relief. 

In  the  English  group  there  was  the  largest  re- 
corded 'Amen'  glass,  the  'Mcsham  Goblet',  en- 
graved in  diamond  point  with  four  verses  of  the 
Jacobite  anthem.  Only  six  of  more  than  twenty 
glasses  of  this  type  carry  all  four  verses.  Al- 
though the  glass  is  dated  1749,  the  goblet  itself 
may  be  as  many  as  thirty  years  earlier  than  the 


Jacobo  Tintoretto.  'Minerva  Pursuing  Venus.'  This  work  has  recently  come  to  the  City 
Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  from  the  Italico  Brass  Collection,  Venice. 
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(Above)  A  Venetian  goblet,  late  Fifteenth 
Century,  with  gilding,  enamel  and  white 
enamelled  dots.  The  Strauss  Collection, 
Corning  Glass  Centre.  (Right,  below  and 
extreme  right)  'The  Triumph  of  Fame', 
'The  Triumph  of  Love',  and  'The  Triumph 
of  Time'.  Three  works  in  a  cassone  panel, 
by  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  School  of 
Mantua,  circa  1500.  Denver  Art  Museum. 


inscription.  It  bears  a  dedication,  'To  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Henry  Duke  of  Albany  and 
York'. 

A  sealed  Ravenscroft  posset  cup  of  1676-7  is 
one  of  the  great  pieces  which  represent  the  early 
production  of  glass  with  a  high  lead  content  at 
the  Savoy  Glass  House.  There  are  only  two 
sealed  Ravenscroft  pieces  in  the  United  States: 
this  one,  and  a  goblet  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Corning  Museum. 

The  incredibly  delicate  engraving  of  David 
Wolff  of  Holland  is  seen  on  an  English  wineglass 
dated  1795,  formerly  in  the  Schick  Collection, 
Prague,  which  shows  a  design  with  a  Hollander 
in  Batavian  costume  and  a  Frenchman  with  a 
Liberty  cap  grasping  hands  in  celebration  of 
Dutch  liberty.  Also  from  the  Schick  Collection 
comes  a  Dutch  drinking-glass  of  tall,  slender 
form  of  the  flute  type.  This,  in  smoky  glass,  is 
engraved  with  a  portrait  of  William  II,  Prince 
of  Orange,  heraldic  devices,  and  birds,  butter- 
flies and  flowers  engraved  with  incredible  delic- 
acy. A  Bavarian  footed  cup  of  about  1660-70, 
decorated  by  Johann  Schaper  in  black,  trans- 
parent enamel,  shows  a  coat-of-arms  in  a 
baroque  cartouche,  a  pastoral  scene  and  classic 
ruins. 

The  skill  of  the  Venetian  glassmakers  at  Mur- 
ano  is  seen  in  a  late-fifteenth-century  goblet  in 
dark  green  glass  decorated  with  enamel  and 
gilding.  This,  which  came  from  the  Eumorfop- 
oulos  Collection,  and  was  in  the  exhibition  of 
Venetian  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1935,  rep- 
resents the  earliest  surviving  examples  of  the 
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great  decorative  style  in  Venetian  glass.  It  has  all 
the  beauty  of  form  acquired  in  the  molten  state, 
as  seen  in  swirling  lines  of  the  spreading  foot  and 
the  scrolled  knops  on  the  stem  which  in  northern 
glass  took  such  rigid  form  but  here  are  in 
rhythmic  motion.  The  portrait  medallion  as  a 
decoration  offers  a  parallel  to  those  on  the  mai- 
olica  plates,  but  being  on  a  smaller  scale  is  exe- 
cuted with  somewhat  more  refinement. 

Triumphs  after  Mantegna:  Theatre 
Decoration 

AS  a  pendant  to  the  account  of  the  gifts  from 
jfjL  the  Kress  Collection  to  the  Denver  Art 
Museum  in  this  department  recently  (The  Con- 
noisseur, No.  545),  there  are  illustrated  here  some 
of  the  cassone  panels  showing  the  Triumphs  of 
Petrarch  executed  under  the  influence  of  Man- 
tegna which  are  now  in  the  Denver  Collection. 
There  are  six  in  the  series,  which  once  formed 
the  sides  of  a  pair  of  cassoni  (Schubring,  PI. 
C  X  X  X 1 1 )  in  the  castello  of  Marchese  Colloredo 
near  Udine.  Their  subjects,  the  Triumph  of  Love, 
Fame,  Chastity,  Time,  Divinity  and  Death,  were 
essayed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  humanist 
painter  of  the  quattrocento.  Through  them  he  was 
able  to  gratify  his  interest  in  history,  classic  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  join  scenes  from  both  without 
incongruity.  Judith  and  Perseus  walk  before  the 
elephant-drawn  car  of  the  Angel  of  Fame;  Mer- 
cury and  contemporary  Italian  poets  attend  the 
car  of  Love.  Set  in  a  landscape  of  the  Italian 
hills,  these  compact  scenes  in  the  manner  of  the 
theatre  gave  the  Italian  painter  a  wide  scope  for 


his  talents.  Next  to  Ovid,  Petrarch  was  their 
most  carefully  studied  literary  source. 

The  present  series  derives  from  Mantegna's 
work  for  theatre  decoration,  although  the 
original  is  lost.  His  designs,  displayed  about 
1 501,  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  many  years 
earlier,  in  his  Mantuan  period.  Some  inkling  of 
what  they  were  like  is  preserved  in  the  Triumphs, 
carved  in  ivory,  on  two  cassoni  for  the  wedding 
of  one  of  the  Gonzaga  family  in  1477.  These 
have  points  of  similarity  with  the  present  series, 
which  thus  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
Mantegna,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  were 
executed  in  his  workshop. 

Florentine  Art  Discoveries 

AB  R I L  L I A  N  T  study  of  phases  of  Floren  tine 
art  of  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
which  leads  to  some  new  attributions  and  con- 
clusions, is  offered  by  John  Goldsmith  Phillips  in 
his  Early  Florentine  Designers  and  Engravers,  pub- 
lished for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press.  The  account  is  con- 
cerned with  five  artists,  Maso  Finiguerra,  An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo,  Baccio  Baldini,  Sandro  Botti- 
celli and  Francesco  Rosselli,  the  last  the  least 
known  of  the  group  and  the  only  one  who  can 
not  definitely  be  proved  to  have  been  a  gold- 
smith. The  craft  of  the  goldsmith  was  the  back- 
ground for  the  arts  of  nielli  and  copper-plate 
engraving  with  which  Mr.  Phillips  is  specifically 
concerned.  The  nature  of  the  subject  leads  by 
necessity  to  the  field  of  drawing  and  to  the  dec- 
orative art  of  intarsia.  Approaching  his  subject 


from  a  careful  study  of  records,  all  of  which  he 
gives  in  detail,  and  concluding  with  stylistic 
analysis,  Mr.  Phillips  is  able  to  offer  convincing 
grounds  for  attributing  specific  work  to  Fina- 
guerra.  He  shows  this  artist  deriving  certain 
compositions  from  Ghiberti,  and  others  from 
his  fellow  craftsmen  in  the  goldsmith's  shop  of 
Bartolomme  de  Sali,  Pollaiuolo.  Again  it  is 
Filippo  Lippi,  whom  Finaguerra  has  followed, 
or  Baldovinetti,  or  German  engraving-being, 
in  fact,  by  no  means  a  genius  but  a  facile  com- 
piler of  compositions  drawn  from  others.  To 
Finaguerra  Mr.  Phillips  assigns  the  well-known 
sulphur  casts  of  the  Creation  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  plaques  from  the  Passion  in  that  insti- 
tution and  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  long  series  of 
niello  prints  after  designs  in  collaboration  with 
Pollaiuolo.  In  conjunction  with  Pollaiuolo  he 
created  the  copper-plate  prints  of  the  first  series 
of  the  Planets,  among  other  works.  His  work  in 
intarsia, known  to  have  been  made  for  the  Sacristy 
of  the  Duomo,  includes  a  Saint  Zenobius,  a  Pres- 
entation in  the  Temple  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Pollaiuolo,  an  Annunciation,  and  figures  of  Amos 
and  Isaiah.  Finally,  to  this  prolific  artist  who 
played  a  role  in  every  field  of  Florentine  dec- 
oration, the  drawings  of  the  Florentine  pictorial 
history  of  the  world  known  as  the  Florentine 
Picture  Chronicle  can  be  assigned,  an  attribution 
the  author  supports  with  a  weight  of  evidence 
which  was  lacking  when  Sidney  Colvin  made 
this  inspired  suggestion  in  1898,  a  suggestion 
which  later  scholars  regretfully  discarded  but 
which  is  now  brilliantly  supported. 

Regarding  Pollaiuolo's  great  engraving,  The 
Battle  of  the  Naked  Men,  which  is  the  very  foun- 
dation-stone of  Florentine  engraving,  and  the 
single  work  of  the  master  in  this  field,  Mr. 
Phillips  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  subject, 
which  has  so  long  been  puzzling,  represents  the 
fratricidal  warfare  of  the  fighting  men  spawned 
by  the  Dragons'  Teeth  in  the  story  of  Jason,  and 
he  notes  that  among  Pollaiuolo's  close  friends 
was  Marsilio  Ficino,  a  member  of  the  household 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  who  translated  the 
Argonautica  of  Orpheus.  This  senseless,  insane 
warfare,  not  of  soldiers  in  formation  but  a  dis- 
organized strife,  quite  accords  with  the  legen- 
dary account  of  the  ploughed  field  in  the  furrows 
of  which  the  warriors  sprang  to  birth  and  im- 
mediately turned  to  self-destruction. 

Baccio  Baldini,  known  to  have  been  a  prolific 
engraver,  has  nevertheless  been  a  nebulous 
figure.  Without  doubt  he  was  to  be  credited 
with  a  considerable  oeuvre  if  not  of  the  first  rank. 
In  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  Bartsch  attrib- 
uted certain  subjects  to  him,  but  Bartsch  was 
discredited  in  later  years,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  this  searching  study  by  Mr.  Phillips  not  only 
restores  the  suggestions  of  Bartsch  but  adds 
many  other  attributions,  as  of  the  so-called 
'Otto  Prints'.  Arthur  Hind  has  already  given  to 
Baldini  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  a  Resurrec- 
tion of  1461,  and  to  these  the  author  joins  a  re- 
lated group,  some  after  the  designs  of  Fina- 
guerra, some  after  his  own  hand.  Some  nielli  of 
about  1464-5  are  actually  the  work  of  Baldini 
but  after  designs  by  Pollaiuolo  and  Finaguerra, 
and  are  to  be  found  on  a  processional  cross  made 
for  a  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  Florence  and 
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now  in  the  Metropolitan.  This  cross  came  to  the 
Museum  with  the  Morgan  Collection  in  1917, 
and  the  study  of  it  has  led  Mr.  Phillips  to  explore 
the  interrelated  activities  of  these  Florentine 
designers  ami  craftsmen. 

Baldini  engraved  designs  by  Botticelli  also, 
but  his  somewhat  uninspired  style  was  not  so 
well  suited  to  the  rendering  of  Botticelli's  de- 
signs as  the  hand  of  Francesco  Rosselli,  whose 
work  Mr.  Phillips  sees  in  a  series  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  after  Botticelli,  engravings  of  the  Life  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  a  series  of  the 
Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  all  before  1475,  while 
later  works  include  a  Last  Supper,  a  Last  Judge- 
ment, and  still  later,  a  View  of  Florence  and  a 
Map  of  the  World;  for  this  draughtsman  was 
particularly  a  cartographer.  About  1475  the 
animation  fades  away  from  Florentine  graphic- 
art,  ending  about  fifteen  years  of  intensive  and 
diversified  production  about  which  little  has 
been  known  and  on  which  this  study  throws 
welcome  illumination. 

Sources  for  a  Study  of  New  York's 
Arts  and  Crafts 

THE  latest  compilation  of  gleanings  from 
newspapers  on  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  is  The  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
New  York,  1777-1799,  by  Rita  Susswein  Gottes- 
man,  published  by  the  New-York  Historical 
Society.  This  is  a  sequel  to  her  volume  on  the 
period  1726-76  which  appeared  in  1938,  and 
completes  a  survey  begun  elsewhere  with  Dow's 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  England,  1704-1775,  pub- 
lished in  1927,  Belknap's  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts  (1927),  and  two 
volumes  by  Alfred  Coxe  Prime,  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Philadelphia,  Maryland  and  South  Carol- 
ina, 1721-1800  (1932).  Mrs.  Gottesman  has  gone 
farther  than  her  predecessors  by  extending  the 
number  of  classifications  into  the  field  of  trades 
and  manufactures,  notices  of  exhibits,  museums, 
aeronautics,  shipbuilding,  etc. 

The  art  historian  will  find  a  conscientious 
record  of  painters,  engravers,  silversmiths, 
jewellers,  cabinet-  and  chairmakers,  upholsterers, 
pewterers,  braziers,  whitesmiths,  iron  and  steel 
workers,  embroiderers,  potters,  glassmakcrs, 
musical  instrument  makers,  carvers,  gilders, 
clock-  and  watchmakers,  builders  and  gunsmiths. 

Although  many  of  the  notices  are  of  names 
unfamiliar  to  us,  more  than  half  of  the  thirty- 
four  painters  listed  are  well  known.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  cabinet-makers  are  unfamiliar 
although  among  them  must  be  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  supremely  fine  Hepplewhitc 
and  Sheraton  furniture  which  was  made  in  New 
York  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  From  the 
tone  of  their  advertisements,  George  Shipley  at 
195  Water  Street,  1791-8,  and  Fcnwick  Lyell  at 
46  Beaver  Street,  1799,  must  have  been  leading 
makers  of  the  day.  The  young  Duncan  Phyfe, 
who  was  to  dominate  New  York  furniture- 
making  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  was 
already  working  in  New  York  before  1799,  but 
his  name  is  conspicuously  absent. 

New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  British  troops 
from  September,  1776,  until  the  end  of  1 783, 
and  during  this  period  the  advertisements  from 
craftsmen  arc  chiefly  from  Loyalists  who  later 


removed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Shopkeepers'  adver- 
tisements show  that  a  great  many  luxuries  were 
on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  officers. 

After  peace  was  established  in  1783  the  crafts- 
men returned  'from  exile',  as  one  put  it,  and 
while  their  offers  to  barter  indicate  a  period  of 
austerity,  it  is  surprising  to  find  early  indications 
that  luxuries  were  in  the  shops  and  that  houses 
were  being  built.  A  long  advertisement  of  an 
architect,  Joseph  Newton,  unknown  today,  was 
inserted  in  1785.  Newton,  who  had  'practiced 
and  studied  in  London',  states  that  he  'carries  on 
the  building  business  in  this  city  in  all  its  various 
branches,  architecture  both  ancient  and  modern 
.  .  .  villas,  mansions,  green  houses,  hot  houses, 
public  buildings  .  .  .  finished  in  the  compleatest 
manner,  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  with  orna- 
mented ceilings,  painted  or  plain,  plaistered 
cornices  enriched  or  plain,  composition  stucco 
to  elevation  of  houses,  geometrical  staircases, 
wood  or  stone,  with  many  other  modern 
methods  of  building  .  .  .'  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  opportunities  for  such  talents  were  not  en- 
tirely lacking. 

Importations  from  London  exceeded  those 
from  Paris,  but  the  latter  were  present  in  furni- 
ture, jewellery  and  porcelain,  while  English 
plated  ware  and  glass,  Pontypool  and  japanned 
ware,  were  available  in  profusion.  The  New 
York  shops  in  the  1790's  offered  Pembroke  tables, 
round  mahogany  card-tables,  wine  keepers, 
girandoles,  lustres  and  chandeliers,  silver  salvers, 
tea  and  coffee  urns,  bread  and  cake  baskets, 
'muffenecrs',  imported  marble  chimneypieces 
from  Italy,  and  'a  very  pretty  collection  of 
cotton  and  chintz  furniture'. 

Upholsterers  were  able  to  supply  ten  different 
kinds  of  tassels  to  go  with  their  fringes,  and 
offered  'super  white  cotton  lace'  as  well  as 
'super  super  ditto'.  Colours  were  not  lacking  in 
fabrics.  An  upholsterer  in  1798  offered  'a  sofa, 
twelve  chairs  and  three  window  curtains  of  sky 
blue  silk  and  worsted  stuffs,  garnished  and 
fringed'. 

William  Mooncy,  who  was  ready  to  serve 
clients  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  anywhere  on 
the  continent,  was  importing  a  superior  grade  of 
looking-glasses  from  Leghorn,  and  John  Birch 
in  1792  was  offering  two  hundred  patterns  of 
paper  hangings  of  English  and  American  manu- 
facture. The  impression  gained  is  of  a  lively 
period  in  trade  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
the  crafts. 

Thirteenth-century  Madonna 

THE  very  great  rarity,  outside  Italy,  of  first- 
rate  works  of  the  early  Thirteenth  Century 
gives  considerable  interest  to  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Angels  from  the  Chalandon  Collec- 
tion which  has  during  the  past  year  entered  the 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  (noted  in  this  department  in  The 
Connoisseur,  No.  545).  Also  within  the  past  year 
a  great  Catalan  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
of  the  Twelfth  Century  has  entered  the  Cloisters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  providing  another 
opportunity  to  study  the  origins  of  European 
painting.  The  Byzantine  influence  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  Mediterranean  region 
as  far  as  Spain  gave  rise  to  an  international  style 


A  rare  Dugento  'Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angels',  which  has  recently  been  acquired 
from  the  Chalandon  Collection  for  the 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Photograph  by  M.Knoedler  & 
Co. 

of  earlier  date  than  that  which,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  centred  around  Avignon.  The  earlier 
works  were  more  monumental  in  feeling,  and 
their  powerful  forms  are  such  as  to  make  a 
strong  intellectual  appeal  as  compared  to  the 
sensuous  sweetness  and  refinement  of  the  four- 
teenth-century work.  The  Catalan  painting, 
nearly  a  century  earlier  than  the  Currier  Ma- 
donna, is  closer  in  style  to  the  early  mosaics  and 
depth  of  form  is  suggested  by  sheer  mass.  But  in 
the  Italian  work  it  is  evident  how  the  painter 
began  to  grapple  with  problems  of  space 
through  the  turning  of  the  figure  away  from  the 
frontal  position,  and  the  suggestion  of  shadow. 
Here  is  the  foundation  of  modern  painting  on 
which  Cimabue  and  Giotto  were  soon  to  build. 
The  painting,  which  was  brought  to  America  by 
M.Knoedler  &  Company,  is  one  of  the  few  of 
its  period  and  quality  to  appear  here  in  the  art 
market  in  recent  years. 

Rare  Sienese  Miniature 

OF  very  great  rarity  is  an  example  of  Sienese 
miniature  painting  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury which  has  come  to  light  through  its  pres- 
entation to  the  Newark  Museum.  This  leaf, 
showing  the  Assumption  of  the  I  'irgin  from  an 
antiphonary,  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to 
a  leading  member  of  the  Sienese  School  of 
miniaturists,  Niccolo  di  ser  Sozzo  Tegliacci, 
whose  signature  on  a  similar  Assumption, 
Nicholaus  ser  Sozzi  de  Senis  me  pinxit,  is  on  a 
register  in  the  Siena  archives  which  may  be 
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Niccolo  di  ser  Sozzo  Tegliacci  (active  1332-63).  Detail  from  a  page  of  an  antiphonary, 
'Assumption  of  the  Virgin'.  Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey. 


dated  on  internal  evidence  about  1332.  The 
painter  died  in  1364,  and  the  present  miniature 
can  be  assigned  only  indefinitely  to  the  period 
1332-64.  That  it  is  later  than  the  signed  work  is 
obvious  as  the  style  shows  softer  modelling  and 
a  growing  'humanism'. 

Other  examples  of  this  artist's  work  are  in  the 
Siena  Library  and  the  Collegiata  of  San  Gimi- 
gnano.  These  are  probably  school  works,  but  a 
miniature  now  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
is  probably  from  his  hand. 

In  Siena,  where  Simone  Martini  not  only 
painted  miniatures  himself  but  gave  to  his  larger 
works  the  quality  of  miniature  painting,  this  art 
early  reached  an  importance  which  was  not 
duplicated  in  Florence  at  that  time,  although 
Florence  later  developed  a  school  of  her  . own.  In 
the  quattrocento,  however,  she  frequently  relied 
on  Siena  for  this  type  of  adornment.  Only  Bo- 
logna exceeded  Siena  in  the  number  of  her 
miniature  painters. 

Newark's  acquisition,  heretofore  unrecorded, 
was  in  private  ownership,  and  was  bequeathed 
to  a  missionary  society  which  has  presented  it  to 
the  Museum,  thus  bringing  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample of  Italian  miniature  painting  to  light. 


Fuseli's  Nightmare 

SINCE  Henry  Fuseli  is  by  no  means  so  well 
known  in  America  as  he  is  in  England,  it  is 
high  time  that  this  original  master  should  be 
better  understood  here.  Two  things  have  served 
lately  to  remedy  the  situation:  last  year's  exhibi- 
tion of  Fuseli's  drawings  from  the  Kunsthaus  in 
Zurich  and  private  collections,  sent  over  by  the 
Pro  Helvetia  Foundation  in  Zurich  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Travelling 
Exhibition  Service;  and  the  more  recent  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  of  Fuseli's 
first  masterpiece  and  possibly  most  famous  paint- 
ing, The  Nightmare.  The  latter  is  the  first  im- 
portant example  by  Fuseli  to  enter  an  American 
public  collection  as  well  as  his  first  major  work 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  The  painting  is,  of 
course,  known  here  through  the  engravings 
which  also  carried  it  all  over  Europe  on  waves 
of  sympathetic  shudders  for  the  tortured 
dreamer.  When  Fuseli  painted  this,  'the  wild 
Swiss'  who  attracted  the  praise  of  Reynolds 
when  he  came  to  England  in  1764,  had  had 
nine  years  in  Italy  before  he  returned  to  carry 
to  fulfilment  a  composition  which  had  long 
fascinated  him.  Unlike  so  many  of  his  works,  it 


does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  in  literary 
sources  or  the  drama,  on  which  he  drew  so 
liberally  in  illustrations  for  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Goethe.  With  his  extraordinary  imagination, 
he  found  it  a  hindrance  to  study  nature,  which 
he  said  'only  confused  him'.  But  he  worked  in- 
tensely over  the  prints  and  paintings  of  others  as 
a  youth,  and  when  he  went  to  Rome  he  was 
filled  with  admiration  for  Michelangelo. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  artist  who  became  so  well 
known  as  a  painter  should  have  worked  with  so 
much  activity  in  the  literary  world  as  well.  His 
best-known  contribution  was  the  editing  of 
Pilkington's  dictionary  of  painters  in  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  he  had  six  languages 
at  his  command,  translated  Lady  Montagu's 
letters  into  German,  and  Lavater's  Physiognoni- 
ische  Fragmente  into  English,  and  himself  wrote, 
in  English,  a  work  on  Rousseau,  his  country- 
man, who  had  found  a  spiritual  home  for  him- 
self in  France  as  Fuseli  did  in  England.  Blake 
admired  Fuseli  greatly,  and  in  his  drawings 
of  heroic,  idealized  figures,  pays  perhaps  un- 
conscious tribute.  In  1804  Fuseli  became  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  painting  since  1799.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  entirely  cut  off  from  association  with  the 
Continent  due  to  the  Napoleonic  wars.  But  by 
this  time  England  had  become  so  congenial  to 
him  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  left  it  in 
any  event.  He  was  an  entirely  original  figure, 
and,  although  one  of  the  great  Romantics,  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  to  have  been  in- 
fluential in  gaining  ground  for  the  Romantic 
movement,  of  which  he  is  none  the  less  one  of 
the  brightest  stars. 

Equestrian  Equipment:  Loan  Exhibition 

IT  has  been  over  sixty  years  since  we  have  had 
a  special  exhibition  devoted  to  ancient  eques- 
trian equipment,  the  last  having  been  held  in 
1893  when  the  Zschille  Collection  was  brought 
from  Germany  for  exhibition  in  Chicago.  Last 
summer  a  very  handsome  selection  from  the 
Zschille  Collection,  now  owned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  was  brought  together 
with  other  examples  owned  by  the  Museum  and 
sent  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  the  J. B. Speed 
Museum,  for  a  special  exhibition.  This  event 
was  planned  by  the  Speed  Museum's  director, 
Paul  Harris,  to  concur  with  the  running  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  when  all  matters  equestrian  are 
in  the  public  eye.  The  State  of  Kentucky,  where 
the  tradition  of  the  American  blood  horse  is  a 
long  one,  was  an  appropriate  spot  for  such  an 
exhibition.  The  pieces,  chiefly  of  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  origin,  with  examples  from  Rome, 
the  Near  East,  China,  Japan  and  Tibet,  con- 
sisted of  spurs,  saddles,  stirrups,  bits,  cavessons 
and  harness  ornaments. 

The  stirrup,  an  Asian  contribution  of  un- 
known date,  was  probably  first  made  of  leather 
or  rope,  and  this  origin  is  suggested  in  the  form 
of  the  earliest  surviving  examples  of  metal,  of 
which  the  oldest  in  the  exhibition  was  Carlo- 
vingian  of  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.  The  develop- 
ment from  diis  primitive  piece  to  the  ornate, 
pierced,  sixteenth-century  Spanish  and  Italian 
stirrup  traces  the  metalworker's  craft  through 
the  centuries.  Interesting  here  was  a  South  Ger- 
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man  stirrup  of  steel,  about  1600,  pierced  and 
chased  with  floral  and  animal  design,  which  is 
related  to  seven  pairs  of  similar  stirrups  from  the 
Wallace,  Spitzer,  the  Musee  de  l'Armee,  Paris, 
and  other  Collections.  Some  of  this  group  bear 
the  arms  of  the  Lobkowicz  family  of  Schloss 
Raudnitz,  Bohemia,  and  one  shows  the  arms  of 
General  Wallenstein,  famous  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War:  others,  like  this,  have  no  arms  but  are  like 
the  rest  in  design  and  workmanship. 

The  manner  in  which  the  art  of  the  modeller, 
engraver  and  the  metalworker  were  combined 
in  the  Renaissance  is  seen  in  the  fine  curb  bit, 
North  Italian,  about  1570,  illustrated.  The 
branches  are  chiselled  with  leafage,  grotesques 
and  masks  in  a  fanciful  design,  which  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  utilitarian  demands.  This  bit 
was  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
in  1900,  at  the  time  of  an  exhibition  of  chased 
and  embossed  ironwork  of  European  origin. 

Augsburg  Craftsmanship 

Related  to  the  art  of  the  jeweller,  although  as 
strong  as  chains  forged  for  the  prisoner,  were  the 
iron  cavessons,  or  nose  bands  for  training 
stallions,  while  the  heraldic  ornaments  for  horse 
trappings  in  champleve  enamel,  and  the  bit 
bosses  of  chiselled  bronze  were  likewise  of 
jewel-like  perfection.  For  sheer  beauty  of  func- 
tional form,  an  Augsburg  chanfron,  or  nose 
guard,  of  steel,  was  striking.  It  is  considered  the 
work  of  the  famous  armourer,  Anton  Pfeffcn- 
hauser,  who  was  employed  by  the  Bavarian, 
Saxon,  Austrian  and  Spanish  Courts.  A  harness 
with  royal  association  was  presented  by  Louis 
XIV  to  Christian  VI  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
A  horse  muzzle  with  steel  framework  and  open- 
work panels,  dated  1562,  bearing  the  motto  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  is  similar  to  a  type  seen  in  a 


(Left)  North  Italian  curb  bit,  steel,  with 
gilding,  circa  1570.  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  (Right)  'Man  Standing.'  A  detail 
from  'Two  Men  Conversing',  presumably 
drawn  by  Pollaiuolo.  Albertina,  Vienna. 
From  'Early  Florentine  Designers',  pub- 
lished for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by 
Harvard  University  Press. 


painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Cranach,  dated 
1573,  at  Dresden. 

The  spur,  which  begins  with  the  prick  spur  of 
classic  times,  took  on  an  entirely  new  form 
when  the  rowel  type  was  introduced,  and,  be- 
sides being  easier  on  the  horse,  the  rowel  had  the 
advantage  of  offering  an  opportunity  to  the 
craftsman  to  show  his  skill  in  design  and  under- 
standing of  balance.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
here  was  a  French  royal  spur  of  gilded  copper  of 
the  early  Fourteenth  Century  (gilded  spurs  could 
be  worn  only  by  a  knight),  with  pierced  trefoil 
and  quatrefoils,  a  rock-crystal  cabochon  on 
either  side  of  the  rowel,  and  a  rosette  enamelled 
with  the  arms  of  De  Goth  for  Bertrand  de  Goth 
who  died  in  1324,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  V. 
With  a  rowel  like  a  sunburst  is  one  of  the  same 
period  which  came  from  the  Musee  de  la  Maison 
of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  has  the  arms  of  the 
princely  house  of  Dreux.  The  mate  was  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Francis  Guy  Laking  and  both 
were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1889.  Another  hand- 
some example  is  one  of  a  pair  bearing  the  Bour- 
bon motto,  Espcrancc,  in  Gothic  characters  four 
times  on  each  spur.  It  also  bears  the  device  of 
Louis  II,  third  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  uncle  of 
Charles  VI  of  France.  This  pair  was  found  in  a 
dry  moat  of  the  Chateau  de  Bouchat. 

Changes  in  the  Museums 

TH  E  past  year  has  seen  many  changes  in  the 
museums  in  regard  to  the  position  of  direc- 
tor. As  each  change  has  in  turn  brought  another 
in  its  wake,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  new 
appointment,  it  has  become  somewhat  bewild- 
ering to  keep  both  the  former  and  the  present 
positions  in  mind,  and  for  this  reason  the  follow- 
ing resume  gives  only  the  present  position. 
Perry  T.Rathbone  is  now  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Henri  Marceau  has 
followed  Fiskc  Kimball  as  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art.  Francis  Henry  Taylor 
has  assumed  the  position  of  director  at  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  while  remaining  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan,  with  which  he 
is  maintaining  an  advisory  relationship.  Charles 
Nagel  has  become  director  of  the  City  Art 
Museum,  St.  Louis,  a  position  which  he  held 
formerly.  Edgar  C.Schenck  is  in  charge  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Gordon  M.Smith  has  gone 
to  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  and  Charles 
E.  Buckley  has  become  director  of  the  Currier 
Art  Gallery  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
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Toledo  Again 

To  some  extent  the  representations  of 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur  have  now  been 
satisfied  in  that  important  post-war  additions 
to  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  were  dealt  with 
in  our  last  issue.  This  leading  American 
museum  is,  moreover,  referred  to  again  in  this 
issue  (see  illustration,  'Connoisseur's  Diary')  in 
the  announcement  of  the  purchase  by  Toledo 
of  a  very  fine  landscape  by  Thomas  Gains- 
borough. This  was  recently  bought  in  England 
from  the  collection  of  Colonel  William  Esdaile, 
and  was  probably  painted  for  one  of  his  an- 
cestors. It  is  considered  to  date  from  the  same 
period  as  The  Harvest  Wagon  by  Gainsborough, 
in  the  Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Birming- 
ham University. 


I'riiilfd  hi  Hi, ai  Hritain  hy  II, rill  Watson  d-  Viney  1.1,1..    [ylesbury  and  London. 
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SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  30  x  24  inches 

Portrait  of  Marchese  Cattaneo 
Illustrated  in  Klassiker  der  Kunst,  page  176.    Former  collection  Stefan  van 
Auspitz,  Vienna. 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

EL5-6564 


MILAM  C.  CLARKE 

FINE  ANTIQUES 


Solid  Gold  Antique  Snuff  Box 
with  intricate  mosaic  insert 


P.O.  Box  247  San  Angelo, 

Phone  9257  Texas 


Rare  Louis  XV  carved  walnut  Secretary  Desk. 
54  inches  high.       38  inches  wide. 

CHARLES    C.  PATERSON 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 
740  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


Assumption  of  the  Virgin  86  X  66j  in.  By  Luca  Giordano,  1632-1705 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  EAST  57*  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-49S0 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3, 
1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, AND  CIRCULATION  OF 


tTHE  CONNOISSEUR 


published  Ja 

New  York,  N.Y. 


for 


Octobe 


1955 


1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London, 
S.W.i. 

Editor,  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 
Managing  Director,  B.  Y.  McPeake,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 
Director,  Fred  Lewis,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  sole  stockholder  The 
Hearst  Corporation,  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  All  of  the  stock 
of  The  Hearst  Corporation  is  held  by  the  following  Voting  Trustees,  namely: 
Martin  F.  Huberth,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  mi  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Harold  G.  Kern,  5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  G.  O.  Markuson,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Charles 
Mayer,  Third  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California;  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  John  Randolph  Hearst, 
959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Third  and 
Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California,  under  Voting  Trust  Agreement  dated 
as  of  February  23,  1952.  The  beneficial  owners  of  the  stock  deposited  under  the 
aforesaid  Voting  Trust  are  The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  Estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Deceased,  John  Randolph  Hearst,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Hearst  and  George  Hearst. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

Fred  Lewis 

(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  September,  1955 
ANDREW  E.  MACYKO, 
NOTARY  PUBLIC,  State  of  New  York 
41-25373°° 

Qualified  in  Queens  County 
Term  Expires  March  30,  1957. 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


PA  RK  E-RERNET 
GALLERIES •  Im 

980    MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW   YORK  21 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 
FOR 

erat'v 

and  ®iher  (personal  C&rofierli; 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

(0nc{uivles  ctfnviicd 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/5  5 
will  be  published  in  November  1955. 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  ivater 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.  Price:  Reduced  price  until  publica- 
tion, £2.    Normal  price  £z  10. 

(Volumes  IX,  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-54,  are 
also  available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8  s.  per  annum  post free. 

published  in   Kunst  und  T echnik  VerlagLtd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
sok  agents   ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 
Charlotte   Street,    London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 1 6  5 ) 
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mm 


BP 


A  small  'Continued  Chimneypiece'  in  the 
Chinese  taste  lately  discovered  in  an  old  Manor 
House  in  North  Devon.  In  the  background  will 
be  seen  a  rare  engraving  by  Mathias  Lock, 
circa  1743.  It  is  stated  in  the  New  Dictionary  of 
English  Furniture  that  Mathias  Lock  monopo- 
lized this  field  for  more  than  a  decade  before 
the  publication  of  Chippendale's  Director.  This 
fireplace  measures  7  ft.  9  in.  high  by  3  ft.  1\  in. 
wide  approximately. 


J 


PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD. 


158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.-3 

Telephone:  KENsington  732S,  9821 


